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PREFACE^ 


In June 1946 the British Foreign Office and the United States De¬ 
partment of State agreed to publish jointly documents from captured 
archives of the German Foreign Ministry and the Reich Chancellery. 
Although the captured archives go back to the year 1867, it was decided 
to limit the present publication to papers relating to the years after 
1918, since the object of the publication was “to establish the record 
of German foreign policy preceding and during World War 11.” 
The editorial work was to be performed “on the basis of the highest 
scholai'ly objectivity.” The cditois were to have complete independ¬ 
ence in the selection and editing of the documents. Publication was 
to begin and be concluded as soon as possible. Each Government was 
“free to publish separately any portion of the documents.” In April 
1947 the French Government, having requested the right to participate 
in the project, accepted the terms of this agreement. 

In accordance with the understandings on the basis of which the 
project was originally undei'taken, the editors have had complete 
freedom in the selection and editing of the documents. 

The eighth volume of this series begins on September 4, 1939, the 
day following the entrance of the United Kingdom and France into 
the war; it ends on the eve of the Hitlcr-Mussolini meeting at the 
Brenner Pass on March 18, 1940, with a new active phase of the con¬ 
flict immediately in the ofling. Because so many of the main strands 
of German policy during the war years are intertwined the chron¬ 
ological arrangement of documents begun with volume VI has been 
continued. A topical arrangement of the analytical list at the begin¬ 
ning of the volume is designed to ease the problem of those who wish 
to read on selected subjects. 

German relations with the Soviet Union bulk largest in this volume. 
The newly achieved German-Soviet accord was tested severely, first 
in Poland, and then in the Baltic States and Finland; and the task 
of working out the details of the new political, military, and economic 
collaboration presented numerous problems. Many documents here¬ 
tofore unpublished, particularly on German-Soviet economic discus¬ 
sions, are included in the selection. Next in importance, in terms of 

’ In each of the first four volume.s published In the series there appears 
a “General Introduction.” The editors have not felt it necessar.v to repeat this 
introduction in the present and succeeding volumes. Interested readers may 
wish to refer to it for Information on the nature of the German Foreifin Ministry 
archives on -which this publication is based, their present condition, and some of 
the principles which have guided the editors in their work. 
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active negotiations on significant matters, were (lerman relations with 
Italy. Italian readjustment to the new facts of <.}ernmu policy was 
not easy, and a phase of tension is documented here ; hut by Marcli 17 
that phase was over, and Hitler and Mtinstdini tumid anticipate meet¬ 
ing at the Brenner in an atmosphere of cordiality. 

Relations with Belgium and the Netherlands were ilunuiniteil by 
German military plans for prosecuting the war in t!ie West, In 
order to give a relatively adequate conception <d tin* interconnection 
of military planning and foreign policy, all so-called Fiihx-er di¬ 
rectives for the conduct of the war which fall in the periotl of this 
volume are being published, some for the first time. In Norway, not 
only the Navy, but the Aussenpolitisches Amt as well, shariul in t!ie 
formulation of policy. The topic is therefore note%vorthy not only 
for its intrinsic interest, but because it illustrates the way in which 
foreign policy in the Third Reich was sometimes shaped by the com¬ 
peting pressures of various State and Party organs. 

During this period German policy toward tlxe neutrals had two 
main objectives: to counteract the workixxgs of tlm Allied blockade, 
and to discourage the neutrals from a closer alignment with Britain 
and France. These objectives are particularly evident in regard to 
the United States, Turkey, the Middle East, Latin America, tuul the 
smaller states of Europe. At the same time Germany sought to 
strengthen her ties with friendly powers, particularly Japan and 
Spain, and to overcome their unconcealed misgivings about German- 
Soviet collaboration. 

The various countries occupied by Germany dxiring the war years, 
beginning in this volume with Poland, px’csent problenis of peculiar 
difficulty to the editors. The amount of documentation on tlm oc¬ 
cupied countries in the files of the Foreign Ministry varies greatly 
from one case to another, and it is often difficult to detei’mine precisely 
where to draw the line between occupation policy anti fortdgn policy. 
In general the editors intend to document where they can aspects of 
occupation policy which impinge significantly on foreign policy, in 
this connection, however, they are mindful of the fact that, the thitni- 
ments published in connection with the trials at Nuremberg have 
a wider range. No attempt has therefox'e been nuide to duplicate tlxe 
Nuremberg publications except in the case of docuxnenls which appear 
to be of overriding importance for an understanding of German 
foreign policy. 

The documents in this volume were selected jointly by the American, 
British, and French editors- Fox* the footnotes and otlwt editorial 
matter the American editors have entire responsibility. The Division 
of Language Services of the Department of State produced the trans¬ 
lations, which were then reviewed by the Aixxerican editox's, and the 
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technical preparation of edited copy for the printer was done by the 
Foreign Eelations Editing Branch under the direction of Miss Eliza¬ 
beth A. Vary. 

Eeaders should bear in mind that it is as a source book for the study 
of history, and not as a finished interpretation of history, that these 
documents are presented. It has been the aim throughout to keep 
any interpretative comment out of the footnotes and to use them 
exclusively for the factual elucidation of the text. 




ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS» 


Baltic States 


Date 

Subject 

Doc. No, 

Pago 

1939 
Sept. 4 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Estonia 

Authorizes a formal declaration that Germany would 
respect the German-Estonian Non-Aggression Pact 
during the war. 

3 

a 

Sept. 9 

Memorandum by an Official of ike Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Eibbentrop has decided to have the Vilna question 
taken up with Lithuanian officials. 

36 

34 

Sept. 9 

Memorandum by an Official of the Dienststelle Rihbenirop 
Klcist reported discussing with Skirpa Lithuanian 
claims and possible Lithuanian action looking to occu¬ 
pation of Vilna. 

41 

38 

Sept. 12 

Memorandum by an Official of the Dienststelle Rihbentrop 
Kleist recommended to the Lithuanian Minister di¬ 
viding the Vilna question into military and political 
phases, reserving the latter for later. 

57 

54 

Sept, 13 

j 

The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 

The Lithuanian Commander in Chief has reiterated | 
his country's interest in the Vilna question but has 
stated that she is reluctant to give up her neutrality. 

58 

56 

Sept. 14 

The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 
Zcchlin notified Minister President Cernius that the 
imminent collapse of Poland made a decision on Vilna 
imperative; Cernius replied that Lithuania could not 
abandon her neutrality but hoped to register her claims 
to the territory. 

65 

62 

Sept. 16 

An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the 
Lection in Lithuania 

The Foreign Minister directs that Minister Zechlin 
drop the subject of Vilna. 

76 

^ 75 

Sept. 17 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Woermann denounced as insolent the alleged Lithu¬ 
anian complaints to Britain and France about German 
! pressure in the Vilna que.stion; the Lithuanian Minister 
: replied that the story had already been denied in Kau¬ 
nas. 

84 

83 

Sept. 18 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 

Kotze describes Latvian anxiety about Soviet inten¬ 
tions and requests instructions. 

89 

91 


i The documents in this volume have been arranged chronologically. For the 
convenience of readers who wish to trace topics through the volume the analytical 
list of documents is arranged alphabetically by countries, with the addition of four 
subject headings: ‘^Directives for the Conduct of the War/' ^‘Peace Moves/* 
‘‘Propaganda/' and ‘Bea Warfare." 
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Baltic States —Continued 


Date 

f 

Subject 

Pfir.Ne. 


1939 
Sept. 19 

77ie Minister in Estonia to the Foreign 

Frohwein reports that Kstoniau Kon»ii;n 

Selter inquired about Gorman support for tho KalJir 
countries against possible Soviet expansion; Frohwoin 
replied that there had Iwn no oliangt* in (lorinan- 
Estonian relations as defined in the Gerinaii-Estiuiiau 
Non-Aggression Pact. 

98 

lot 

Sept. 20 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministnj 

Frohwein reports that the Soviet attitude in the in¬ 
cident of the Polish submarine Orul iukI the favurahie 
progress of Estonian-Soviet economic nee*»liatinns 
nave cased tension in Estonia; he requests instructions 
as to the German attitude tovvani the economic talks. 

107 

107 

Sept. 20 

The Foreign Minisiry to the. Ijegation in Latvia 

Authorizes Kotze to make reassuring statiummts t** 
the Latvian Government and to make reference to 
Hitler^s speech of September 19 and lu the cmminmi- 
qu4 of September 19 by the German ami Soviet <1 <jv- 
ernments. 

na 

no 

Sept. 20 

Outline of a Defense Treatu liet^reen the Oermnn Feirh 
and the Republic of Lithuania 

1 na 

132 

Sept. 21 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in thr Smntt 1 'niVm 
Instruction-s to clarify the Vilna sit uat ion in a friendly 
discussion with Molotov and Stalin; the German view 

1 Ls that this territory Is to go to Lithuania. 

111 

113 

Sept. 21 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign MiniHtr}j 
Frohwein describes the situation arising from the 
escape of Orzel from Estonian inU»nimt*nt; Molott>v 
has stated that the Soviet search for Orzd is not direet*^i 
against Estonia. 

no 

119 

Sept. 22 

The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 
Zechlin reports that Foreign Minister irrbftys has 
repeated that Lithuania has uathutal aspiratiouH but 
wishes to achieve them by peaceful mean.s. 

121 

121 

Sept. 22 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign A/*«- 
isiry 

Schulcnburg quotes Molotov as saying that the 
Soviet Government will respect the agretuuents 4»n the 
Vilna question hut will consider it further in connection 
with the final Baltic settlement. 

12 a 

123 

Sept. 25 

The Minister in Estonia to ike Foreign Ministry 

The Estonian Government is studying the tlraft <if 
a iniiitarj' alliance between the tSoviet Union ami Es¬ 
tonia as presented by Molotov; an earlv replv is t‘x- 
pected. 

lao 

129 

Sept. 27 

An Official of the Foreign Ministers Secretariat to the 
Embassy in the Soviet Union 

For^'ards to Ribbentrop a telegram from the I.ega- 
tion in Estonia regarding the Soviet demand for a 
Soviet-Estonian alliance. 

Ml 

M7 
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Baltic States —Continued 


Date 

Subject 

Doc, No. 

Page 

1939 
Sept. 27 

An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the 
Embassy i7i the Soviet Union 

Forwards to Ribbentrop a communication by Selter 
on the Kstonian attitude toward the Soviet demand 
for a military alliance; Estonia intends to yield as little 
as possible and to maintain existing good relations with 
Germany. 

142 

1 

147 

Sept. 28 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Hitler has ordered resettlement of the Volksdeutsche 
from Estonia and Latvia; preliminary measures are 
being taken but the actual arrangements w ill depend 
on Ribbentrop’s current negotiations in Moscow”. 

153 

162 

Sept. 28 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Himmler has suggest.ed a procedure for resettling 
Volksdeutsche from Estonia and Latvia, with German ^ 
protection if necessary. 

154 

162 

Sept. 28 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Expresses the need for an agreement in Moscow as 
to the treatment of the Volksdeutsche in case Russian 
troops march into Estonia. i 

156 

164 

Sept. 28 

Memorandum by the Director of (he Political Department 
Woermann told the Lithuanian Minister he did not 
know whether negotiations involving Lithuania were 
proceeding in Moscow; Woermann had reports only ojf 
the Soviet-Estonian negotiations, in which Germany 
had no part. 

164 

169 

Sept. 29 

The Minister in Estonia (o the Foreign Ministry 

Estonian officials are expressing gratitude to Ger¬ 
many for a toning down of Soviet demands; Estonia 
will accept these, but wishes to continue good relations 
with Germany. 

168 

174 

Oct. 1 

Memorandurn by the Director of the Political Department 
The Soviet Government has called for immediate 
negotiations with Latvia. 

174 

182 

Oct. 3 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 

Requests instructions as to how to answer statements 
that Germany has given up political influence in the 
area around Latvia. 

181 

198 

Oct. 3 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov .says he intends to tell the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister that the USSR is willing to give 
Vilna to Lithuania and also that Lithuania must cede a 
portion of its territory to Germany. Schulenburg fears 
this will make Germany appear a *Tobber” wdiile the 
USSR appears a donor. 

182 

199 

Oct. 3 

The Director of the Political Department to the Legations 
in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 

Instructions to make no statements on German- 
i Russian relations and their possible effects on the 
j Baltic States, 

184 

200 

Oct. 4 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 

Warns that disorders may follow publication of 
Russian demands on Latvia; requests protection and 

1 evacuation of Volksdeutsche and Reichsdeutsch*^ 

190 

206 

i 
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Baltic Statkb—O intinut^i 


Bata 


Buhi»*rl 


1939 
Oct. 4 


The Foreign Minister to the in the Sonet I ninn 

Instructions to request Molotov not to spi^nk t»f the 
strip of Lithuanian territory. 


Oct. 5 


The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign ^ftfn'J<trg 
In reply to anxious iiiquirM*s l*y the liithuniiinfi 
Foreign Ministry, Zeehliit statefl that tierntnnv tin I 
not regard Gorznan-Lithuaniait front i«*r lis 

pressing. 


li'Ni', Nn Z’lifn 

im 207 

lt»7 215 


Oct. 6 


The State Seereiary to the in Kstonin 

Instructions to inform Kstonian Oovertuuent that 
Germany is assuming pruteetion for Vt>lkstleut.Mt*tu» unri 
plans their orderly e\*acuatioii; their property nul^t he 
safeguarded. 


VM 


21S 


Oct. 6 Memorandum by the Aviate f^rcrrtnry 

The Lithuanian Minbter expreris sati,*^faetifiti that 
the German Government has withdrawn its rSatin to 
frontier rectification. 

Oct. 6 The State Secretary to the Legations in Ltiteia and 
Estonia 

Instructions to proceed with the evaeualhm mid to 
set up commissions to handle the detniL^, partieularly 
economic. 




207 


219 

232 


Oct. 7 The Foreign to the in Estonia, lottvin, 

and Finland 

In strictest secrecy informs the CJerman Ministers 
that the Moscow negotiations of Septemher 2S d»*lim- 
ited German and Soviet spheres of itilliienn* in l*:ifcrttt‘rn 
Europe; these countries plus Lithuania fall outsirU* the 
German sphere. 

Oct. 11 The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

The Soviet Government ha.** exprt'SHi^d surpriMO at 
the impending “panicky” emigrathin of Gcrinaiis from 
Latvia and l^tonia; thus wnnild seriouwly coiiiprointse 
the action of the Soviet Government. 


213 


239 


238 


290 


Oct. 13 


Oct. 14 


Oct. 27 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Instructions to reply to the Soviet <Ioverninen( that 
the evacuation in no way compromLse.s Soviet netioiu*^; 
emigration is being carried out cnlrnlv on the hiusis t>f 
the Moscow agreements and will rci’nove a source of 
possible friction. 

The Minister in Zith7<ama to the Foreign Afinistry 

UrbSys, just returned from Moscow, quotes Stalin 
and Molotov as saying the li^viet I'nion d«>ires no 
sovietization of Lithuania; Lithuanian troopa will 
enter the Vilna territory on October 10; talks are eon- 
tmuing m Moscowr on the Soviet garrison for LithuaidH 
and on economic relations. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreim Min^ 
tstry 

Molotov has asked that German naval operations bo 
confined to the Swedish side of the Baltic, lest they bo 
construed as a demonstration in Finland’s favor. 


25! 


251 


305 


2K2 


2H1 


347 
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Baltic States —Continued 


Date 

Subject 

Doc. No. 

Page 

1939 
Oct. 28 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to notify Molotov that the German 
Naval Command will defer to Soviet wishes in the 
Baltic and will notify the Soviet Government of future 
measures that may affect Russian interests. 

309 

351 

Oct. 29 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
IMiriistnj 

Molotov was dissatisfied with a German communi¬ 
cation on naval operations in the Baltic; the Soviet 
Government regards German operations in the Soviet 
sphere as contrary to the agreement and requests that 
they be kept west of 20° longitude. 

313 

357 

Nov. 9 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Germany will take an accommodating attitude 
toward the Soviet request to refrain from naval opera¬ 
tions east of 20° longitude but reserves all rights. 

341 

393 

Belgium 

1939 
Sept. 7 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign hlinistry 
Belgian popular sentiment is generally anti-Gcrrnan, 
but will be infimmeed by military events. The Gov¬ 
ernment’s neutrality policy reflects the wishes of the 
people. 

19 

18 

Oct. 11 

The Ambassador in Belgittm to the Foreign Ministry 
Shift of Belgian defense forces to the northern and 
ea.stcrri frontiers reflects the changed estitnate of the 
situation after the end of the Polish campaign. The 
neutrality policy will be firmly maintained. A German 
invasion,' the only one believed lik'^iy, would meet the 
re.sistance of a united nation. 

243 

270 

Oct. 13 

T/ic Embass'y in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

The Chief of the Belgian General Staff inciuired about 
concentrations of German armor and motorized troops 
around Cologne. He emphasized Belgian determina¬ 
tion to maintain neutrality. 

251 

281 

Oct. 16 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Belgium 

Instruction to state that reports of German troop 
concentrations around Cologne are false, to express 
surpris<‘ at the transfer of Belgian troops from Belgian- 
French to B.elgian-Gerinan border, and to call attention 
to anti-German tone of Belgian press. 

262 

292 

Oct. 26 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign lifinistri/ 

A member of the Belgian h'enate informed Bulow of 
the proceedings of a secret session of the Foreign Policy 
Committee of the t-’enate at ^^hich Foreign ^^iniste^ 
Spaak had vigorously defended the Government’s neu¬ 
trality policy. 

302 

344 

Nov. 7 

; Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Belgian Ambassador attempted to discuss pos¬ 
sible violation of Belgian territory. Weizsiicker evaded 
this discussion. The Ambassador was further dis¬ 
turbed about German press comments on the Belgian 
' King’s visit to The Hague. 

331 

382 
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BxLaiuu—Continued 

Date 

Gubiecl 

I>oc. No 

■ >*H* 

1939 
Nov. 8 

The Amhciesadcr in Belqium to the F{>rtign hfinietry 
Feports having heard that the viKit of King lA*ofiold 
to The Hague was undertaken liocaufm of iicwa rocoivocl 
concerning German preparations for attack near tiie 
Belgian and Dutch border. 

334 

386 

Nov. [12] 

The Ambaseador in Belgium to the Foreign Minietry 
Foreign Minister Spaak asked the reason for <?er- 
many’s threatening actioxw toward lietgium in the face 
of Belgium’s correct attitude. 

349 

400 

Nov. 14 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Pcdicy 
Department 

At the opening of economic policy discuaiiions with 
Belgium the Gormans proteste^i agaiimt a Belgian 
policy which might restrict or cut off intftorta of raw 
materials from Belgium. 

357 

409 

Nov. 17 

The Ambaeeador in Belgium to the Foreign Minietry 
Following the recent panicky exHteznent caused by 
fear that a German invasion w*aa imminent public sentJ- 
ment has calmed down. The press had adopieii a 
moderate tone. Strong suspicions of Germany’s in¬ 
tentions still remain. 

365 

4i5 

Nov. 18 

Memorandum by an Official of rte J^tmomie PediVv 
Department 

The Belgian economic negotiator Is informed that the 
Belgian conception of neutrality in the economic field 
ww unsatisfactory to Germany and that Germany must 
reduce exports to Belgium to the extent that shii>- 
ments of raw materials to Germany had boon cut off. 
Fx^aration had been made to stop exports of German 

370 

419 

Dec, 15 

1940 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Belgian AiubaHsador dlscussc<i the position in 
the pending economic negotiat ions, the Hincerely neu¬ 
tral attitude of the Belgian King, and the prosiH»rfs for 

he viewed as very slight. 
Weizs&cker maintained an attitude of reserve. 

456 

536 

Jan. 11 

to the Foreign Miniatry 

Spaak discuaswi the remarks he hwi ma<io in the 
Chamber on December 19, 1939, stressing the unity of 
the Belgi^ people in 8upp<3rt. of t he Government's neu¬ 
trality policy. Any attack on Holland would create a 
new situation requiring reexamination. 

522 

645 

Jan. 12 

Memormulum by the Head of Poliiiral Hitneion 11 

The Bel^an Counselor of KnihaHsy nrescnttKi a note 
Prot^ing a^iRHt flights of cWitmn planes over 

maxie a forced landing at Mechelen-sur-MeuBO on Jan- 
uary lo. 

528 

656 

Jan. 12 

Foreign Minuter to the Embaeey in Jielgium 

***v?®?^i2 detailed report of the conversar- 
twn between Major Remlierger, one of the offii-ets on 

*!i® Air Attaohfi. RegiuBta 

also details of the destruction of the courier ba^jage* 

529 

658 
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B E LGiu M —Continued 


Date 

Subject 


Page 

1940 




Jan. 13 

The Amhassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 
Major Rcinberger informed the Air Attach^ that he 
had burned the courier baggage except for unimportant 
fragments which he was prevented from destroying. 
Close watch will be kept to observe any Belgian mili¬ 
tary measures which might be taken in consequence of 
this incident. 

531 

659 

Jan. 13 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

The Belgian Government announced that defense 
measures had been taken. It has not been possible to 
learn details of troop movements. It is assumed that 
measures were taken as a res\dt of alarming reports 
■ reaching the Belgian General Staff lately. 

632 

660 

Jan, ' 13 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Depart- 
merU 

The Belgian Ambassador requested an interview with 
the State Secretary concerning flights of German air¬ 
craft over Belgian territory. 

534 

662 

Jan. 14 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 
Belgian Defense Ministry has ordered next to final 
mobilization step. Defense measures apparently oc¬ 
casioned by German flights over Belgian territory, re¬ 
ports of German troop movements near the frontiers, 
and the contents of the partly unburned documents 
carried on the courier plane forced down on Belgian 
territory. 

638 

666 

Jan« 14 

Memorandum by an Official of Political Division I 

By the Foreign Minister's orders the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Luftwaffe was contacted, who 
stated that tliere had been no substantial increase in 
flights over Belgian territory, hut that in view of the 
political considerations such flights would be reduced 
so far as consistent with military requirements. 

540 

667 

Jan. 13 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The B<»lgian Amljassador discussed flights by German 
aircraft over Belgian territory, while Weizs&cker asked | 
the reasons for Belgium's defense measures directed 
against Germany. 

541 

668 

Jan. 17 

Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

The Belgian Foreign Minister explained that de¬ 
fensive military mea-surea had been taken because of 
reports of German troop movementstoward the Belgian 
frontier and because of the nature of the documents 
found as a result of the German courier pxane landing 
in Belgium on January 10, Belgium had no intention 
of calling in Britain and France’and would adhere to 
the policy of neutrality. 

544 

674 

Jan. 17 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Belgian Ambassador .stated that Belgian defense 
measures were justified by the documents found when 
a Germian plane had made a forced landing in Belgium 
on January 10. Those documents conveyed the im¬ 
pression that Germany had aggressive intentions 
against Belgium. Weizsficker dLsclaimed adequate in¬ 
formation for a discussion of the affair. 

561 

681 
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rss« 

1940 
[Jan. 81] 

7?ie Foreign Minister to the Kmhnsny in Helgium 
Instructions to call on flu* Holgmn Koroiitn M5nit<ti*r 
to state that rejxjrts of Gorman trcw»|> tnov<*tfM*nt h 
against the Belgian frontier are that nothing was 

known in Berlin about the flocumeiitfi whirh fell into 
Belgian hamis as a result of the foreeil lanrliiiK of the 
courier plane, and to defend Geriuan itdlif ary iiujves as 
justifi^ by movements of British, Freneh, ami !>ut(*h 
troops and stationing of Belgian tri>u|is <»ii the Ceriiian 
frontier. 

685 

722 

Peb. 1 

The AmbasBftdor in Beleinm to the Foreign ^fiHiniry 

The Rexist loader iJegrelle requests sitiiporl f*»r a 
new newspaper which woiild aiivoeate Belgian ne»(f ral- 
ity. The Ambassador favors a subsidy for an ittit ial 
8-month trial period. 

687 

724 

Feb. 1 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministrjf 
Called on Belgian Foreign ^^ini»ter to present Ger¬ 
man views on Belgian military dis|>ositions. M. Spank 
affirmed Belgian intention to pursue a policy of neu¬ 
trality and denied contact l>etween the Belgian military 
command and French and British General Staffs. 

68H 

726 

Peb. 21 

The Foreign Ministry to the h/ationai Soeialiat War 
Veterans League 

The Foreign Ministry desires that no support Iw 
given to young men from Eiipmi-Malinffiy in escaping 
Belgian military service by flight to Germany. The 
flight of any considerable number would weaicen the 
Gennan element there. 

632 

807 




1939 
8ept. 18 

1 Memorandum by the Director M the Political Department 
The Bulgarian Charg4 d*Affaires handed in his <«ov- 
emment’s neutrality declaration anrl discuHs<*d what 
attitude Bulgaria should take If Hiissia should seise 
Bessarabia and aimultaneously offer Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. 

92 

93 

Oct. 10 

The Legation in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 

King Boris is afraid that Yugoslav interference with 
arms shipments from Germany to Bulgaria might 
compel him to obtain war material from Russia. 

229 

252 

Oct. 12 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Bulgarian Minister informed WeiesAeker that a 
proposal for a Rusao*’BulganaR assistance pac^ recently 
advanced by Molotov, was rejected by the Bulgaiian 
Government. 

247 

277 

Dec. 4 

JheMir^ter in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
^ Kin^ Boris expressed concern over Russian aspira¬ 
tions in the Balkans and inquired about Germany*s 
views on that subject, particularly In view of Russia's 
offer of a mutual assistance pact to Bulgaria: Richt¬ 
hofen requests instructions for a reply. 

416 

484 
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1939 




Dec. 15 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Bulgaria 

In reply to the Bulgarian King^s inquiries, Bicht- 
hofen is to state that Germany could not support 
Bulgaria in a conflict with Kussia, but that she did not 
expect such a conflict. 

454 

533 

1940 



Jan. 24 

The Charge d*Affaires in Bulgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
During his recent visit in Sofia Menemencioglu tried 
unsuccessfully to commit Bulgaria to a formula of 
strict neutrality and had to he satisfied with a reaffir¬ 
mation of a common determination to maintain neu¬ 
trality as expressed in the communique published. 

564 

694 


Denmark 


1939 
Sept. 9 

Memoranduin by Ambassador von Hassell 

Describes his official visits to Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, ai\d Finland to discuss problems of neutrality. 

42 

39 

Sept. 14 

The Minister tn Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 

The Danish press argues that the nonaggression 
treaty with Germany and Ilasseirs assurances will 
allow Danish food exports to remain at their normal 
level. 

66 

63 

Sept. 17 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Denmark 

Instructions to inform the Danish Government that 
although Germany recognizes Denmark's neutral 
rights, she also insists on her own belligerent rights. 

83 

82 

Sept. 26 

The Ministe.r in Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 

Kentho-Fink told the Danish Government that Ger¬ 
many reserves the right to employ the same measures 
as Britain toward supplies from neutral countries; he 
warns Berlin, however, that actually to sink normal 
Danish transports would do almost irreparable political 
harm. 

136 

136 

Oct. 10 

Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

Descril^es the terms of a Danish-German agreement 
on Danish food and fo<i<ler cargoes to and from Eng¬ 
land: German consent is provisional, and may be re¬ 
voked on due notice. 

234 

256 


Diukctiveb for the Conduct of the War 


1930 
Sept. 9 

Directive No. 3 

43 

41 

Sept. 25 

Directive No. 4 

135 

135 

Sept, 30 

Directive No. 5 

170 : 

176 

Oct. 9 

Directive No. 6 

224 

248 

Oct. 18 

Directive No. 7 

276 

316 

Nov. 20 

Directive No. S 

377 i 

430 

Nov. 29 

Directive No. $ 

399 

463 
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1939 
Sept. 5 

Ambassador Mackensen to State SecrHary Wetssatker 
Shiratori toid Plesscn of Japantw rc^attirm t«i the 
German-^viot Non-Aggression Pact anti 
the possibility of Gorman mediation between Japan and 
the Soviet Union. 

II 

8 

Sept. 8 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

The Japanese have handed over a note stating that in 
view of war conditions, they wish to nostponi* signing of 
the trade agreement scheduliHl for Octoljer i: any po¬ 
litical motivation is denied. 

27 

2ft 

Sept. 8 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Foreign Minister Al>e says that<i<^|nte her neutrality 
and her disappointment over the Na«i*8ovii*t Fact, 
Japan wishes to continue to develop friendly relations 
with Germany; Ott thinks efforts to end the <'hina wmr 
are now Japan’s main concern. 

29 

28 

Sept. 8 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Weizsftcker suggests the possibility of a return of the 
German Ambassador to China be kept open In case 
‘'Japanese policy proves unreliable”; Eiblwfntmp 
refuses. 

32 

31 

Sept. 9 

The Foreign Minuter to the Ambassador in Japan 
Ribbentrop expounds the line toward Japan, wdilcli is 
approved by Osnima: vital Japanese iiibTrest in tier- 
man victory; need for Euaso-Japanese settlement; 
combination of these powers with Axis against Britain. 

40 

35 

Sept. 13 

Memorandum by the Head of Political fXmsion Viil 
Steps taken by Japan since the outbreak of war intJi- 
cate an intention to use the war to terminate tlie <iitna 
Incident and to drive French and British influence fnmx 
China; if France and Britain resist, Japan may 
drawn into the German camp. 

61 

57 

Sept. 16 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Ott has obtained assurances that Oshima can nunain 
as Ambassador in Berlin, but he seems to Ihj insisting an 
his own recall. 

75 : 

74 

Sept. 16 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Ott suggests matters on which German influence with 
Ruasia might lead to a Russo-Japanese settlefmujt: 
whether this in turn would rcssult in committing Japan 
against Britain will depend on developnwuit of the 
military situation in Europe. 

77 

75 

Sept. 16 

Ambassador Schulenhurg to State Secretary Weizsdekfr 
The Ambassador in Moscow gives an account of the 
efforts of the Japanese Ambassador there to improve 
So Viet-Japanese relations and of his owm encourage¬ 
ment of these efforts. 

79 

77 

Sept. 18 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Belatedly and with some embarrassment Oshima pre¬ 
sented Japan’s protest against the German-Soviet Pact, 
suggesting that it ”be allowed to disappear in the UlrnP 

93 

94 
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1939 
Sept. 20 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Oshinia said that if Russia would abandon Chiang 
Kai-shek and recognize the new Chinese Government 
being set up by Japan, it would greatly assist the diffi¬ 
cult process of changing the attitude of the Japanese 
Army toward Russia. 

112 

111 

Sept. 25 

Memorandum by the Head of Political Division 1^111 
Ribbentrop explained to the visiting Japanese gen¬ 
eral, Count Tcrauchi, the advantages of an understand¬ 
ing with Russia to facilitate a move by Japan into 
Southeast Asia; the Japanese assented to these ideas in 
general terms. 

132 

131 

Sept. 27 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

The Japanese General Staff requested some gesture 
in Japan's behalf during Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow, 
since still closer Russo-German ties would bring a set¬ 
back to efforts for a settlement between Japan and 
Russia, 

140 

146 

Oct. 6 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Behind the facade of unity imposed by the Abe 
Cabinet there is sharp factional struggle in Japan, and 
far-reaching foreign policy decisions are not to be ex¬ 
pected in the near future. 

198 

216 

Oct. 6 

Memorand%im by the Head of Political Division VIII 
The Chinese Counselor of Embassy suggested Ger¬ 
man soundings in Japan for peace with China, pointing 
to the German interest in turning Japan against 
Britain; Chiang, he said, would also be willing to follow 
an anti-British course. 

201 

220 

Oct. 7 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

The acceptance of Oshima's resignation is related to 
the decline in the political influence of the pro-German 
Army group; this situation, the General Staff indicates, 
is certain to be only tomi>orary. 

212 

237 

Oct. 8 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Woermann opposes taking up the Chinese bid for 
German mediation in the Kino-Japanese war; there is no 
sign that Japan would welcome such a move, and so 
long as Japan's future course is uncertain there is no 
German interest in freeing her from involvement in 
China. 

217 

243 

Oct. 16 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

The elements favoring agreements with Britain and 
America are unlikely to retain control of Japanese 
policy for long against the determined pro-German 
Army circles; concessions to Japan by Russia or Ger¬ 
man military successes against Britain would have 
great influence. 

264 

298 

Oct. 24 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Personal Staff 

Hitler assured Oshima of his continuing belief in close 
German-Japanese relations based on their parallel 
interests; in the war against Britain, however, he 
wanted no military assistance as Germans preferred to 
deal with their military problems alone. 

292 

333 
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Date 


1939 
Got. 24 


Oct. 27 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 11 


Nov. 17 


Deo. 5 


Deo. 12 


Deo. 31 


1940 
Jan. 17 




The Amhaesad&r in Japan ta the Poreifrn ^^lmgfry 
Shiratori, confidont of tho oarly rollapKi' of thi» wpiik 
Abe Cabinot*R efforts to got an agrooiiiont with Aniorioa, 
asks for Gorman assistanco in firoinoting a Sovirt- 
Japanese pact on the basis of Hoviot abaiidoiitnont uf 
Chiang Kai-shok. 

The Dirfctor of the Poliiical Department to the Kmhaee)f 
in Japan 

The Foreign Minister requests that the Kinbansv give 
Oshima every assistanoo after his* return to Jfipmi, 
including facilities for scjcret comiiiunication with tl»e 
Foreign Minister. 

The Foreifjfn Mininter to the Kmitanei/ in Japan 
Rihbontrop authorixon a Ktatement to S}nriit<»ri for 
his confidential use that fiorrnaiiy will continue to 
exert its infiueneo on Russia for a policy of neutralitv 
by the latter in tho Cliina conllict. 

An Official of the Emhaeey in China to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Prime Minister Kting has offered to sell fh*rinaiiy 
tungston ore plodgod to Britain an«i other cniinlrii*s» 
provided it is paid for with arms and tiiuiiitioiiH, and 
provided the transaction is kept secret. 

Minute by Ambaeeathr fittter 
The Foreign Minister refused to consider sliipinent of 
any arms to China, but is willing to give other (lerinan 
products in exchange for raw inaterials from t'hiua. 

Mem^andum by the Director of the Kconomie i*oliry 
DepartnieiU 

^ Japan’s attitude on trade and economic warfare 
issues since the outbreak of the w’ar has lanui **verv 
unsatisfactory,” although a slight improvement has 
been noted more recently; nqircHentatioiiH to tho 
Japanese Ambassador are suggested. 

M^orandum by the Chief of Protocol 
Ri^ntrop fitresaed to the now Japanese Anibassa. 
rfsupport for many years of Germaii- 
Japanese collaboration and pointed out that in tho 

n^Ambaaaad^i/i Japan to the Fore fan Affnfetry 
Ott reporte that the Janwifno Cabinet, after faUiiro 
with America and Uuwia, is near 
coUapue, but sham mternal divisions will permit no 
clearer foreign policy line for the present. ^ 

TheAmbastmior in Japan to the Foreign Minietru 
of hISi Cabinet, strongly under tho iiifliienco 

finance and court circles, is exinicted to resiimo 
for an agreement with America: a iiersona! 

® forlhJclffi®" Army sup- 


No 

. PHS 

293 

S38 

307 

848 

•325 

373 

315 

397 

398 

418 

421 

490 

44B 

524 

406 

585 

646 

ere 
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1940 
Jan. — 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

A draft telegram, withheld in favor of a personal 
statement by the Foreign Minister, asks that the 
Italians be told to refrain from advising the Japanese 
against an agreement with Russia and in favor of an 
agreement with America. 

549 

678 

Jbjdl. 22 

Minute by the Head of Political Division VIII 

The Chinese Counselor of Embassy came to inquire 
whether Germany would follow Italy in giving open 
! support to Wang Ching-wei; Knoll replied that no 
German decision had been taken and Germany had not 
been consiilted about the Italian move. 

558 

688 

Jan. 24 

State Secretary Weizsdcker to Ambassador Ott 

Representations made in Rome will soon lead to 
recall of the tro»iblesome Italian Ambassador in Tokyo; 
the Italians stress anti-Bolshevism but this attitude 
represents no danger so long as the Balkans remain 
quiescent- 

567 

698 

Feb. 1 

Memorandum by the Head of Political Division VIII 
Ambassafior Kurusu iirged that Germany rot attack 
the Netherlands and Belgium or open a land campaign; 
he argued that in time most of the German aims could 
be achieved by negotiation and suggested that Japanese 
mediation would be available. 

590 

728 

Feb. 17 

The President of the German^apanese Society to the 
State Secretary 

Kurusu told Admiral Foerster he always urged the 
Americans to stand aside and await an opportunity for 
mediating the conflict; Foerster said the Japanese would 
be well-advised to promote economic rivalry between 
Britain and America in the Far East. 

619 

783 

Feb. 23 

The Embassy in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Stahmer nnds tliat although the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment remains noncommittal toward the European war, 
the influence of pro-German elements in the Army is on 
the iiicrease, and popular sentiment is largely pro- 
German. 

630 

806 

Mar. 1 

The Embassy in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

It is urged that economic conce.ssions to Japan are 
needed in order to give support to the political line 
Germany is following toward Japan. 

639 

820 

Mar. 2 

i 

The Atnhnssador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

There are signs that unless economic concessions are 
made by Germany Japan’s attempt to ease her relations 
with Britain and America may lead to a curtailment of 
German-Japanese trade. 

646 

835 


F1NI4AND 


1939 
Sept. 6 

The Ambassador in the Sotfiet Union to the Foreign 

12 

12 

Ministry 

The Finnish Minister in Moscow attributes Molo¬ 
tov’s friendlier attitude toward Finland to tJie German- 
Soviet Pact. 
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1939 
Sept. 20 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreion Ministry 

Biticher reports that Uio Fiiinisfi FtirHun 
apparently would like German aid in settling th« Alattd 
question with the Soviet Union. 

100 

106 

S^t. 27 

An CfMctal of the Foreign MinisteFs Becreiariat to the 
Embassy in the Booiet Union 

The Finnish Foreign Miiunler stales that Finlaefl will 
never accept demands such aa thoso the t'S.SIt has 
imposed on Estonia. 

143 

148 

Sept. 27 

The Minister in Fmlond to the Fom'on Ministry 

Political report on Finland and the war: the Miniiion 
changes in iicr position; realistic thinking by FiniUHli 
ofhciais; the decline of German popularity. 

147 

151 

Oct. 2 

Memorandum by the State $Slfcretarif 

The Finnish Minister asks what sigeiftcauce the 
i German-Soviet agreements have ftir Finlanct; Wriin- 
1 sicker replies that Gernuikny wishes friendly relations 
with Finland. 

178 

195 

Oct. 6 

The Minister in Finlnntl to the Foreign Ministry 

Molotov has asked that a Finnish pletupotent inry 
come to Moscow*; Htdcher rtmiained luifiefuninitlnt 
when the Finnish Foreign Minister iittiiuattHl he would 
like to know* if Germany would support Ftniauii in case 
of excessive Soviet (lemands. 

200 

231 

Oct.'T7 

The Director of the PoUtimi Department to the Legation in 
Finland 

Germany cannot intervene in the impending liiissiaii- 
Finnish discussions. 

215 

240 

Oct. 9 

Memorandurn by the State Secretary 

The Finnish Oo\'ernmeiit wishes to know whether 
Germany is indifferent to the Soviet advance in the | 
Baltic. 1 

221 

246 

Oct. 9 

Memorandum by the State Secretary j 

The Swedish Minister exon^wes uneasiness concern¬ 
ing possible Soviet demanci.s on Finland; Weissiteker 
replies that Germany claims no interests ther»s 

223 

248 

Oct. 9 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Finlnntl 

Germany is not in a position to iulervtine in the 
Soviet-Finnish conversations. 

225 

250 

Oct. 10 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Finland is in a state of emergency and anti-Cterinan 
sentiment is Increasing; BlUcher endorses Finnish re¬ 
quests for some form of support in Mu.scow*. 

226 

251 

Oct. 10 

TTie Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

The Finnish Foreign Minister has askmf whether 
Germany will allow Sweden to give military aid to Fin¬ 
land. 

227 

252 

Oct. 10 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Recommends that Germany allow Sweden to support 
Finland only if Sweden guarantees ore shipments to 
Germany and denies Britain and France access to the 
Baltic. 

22S 

252 
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1939 
Oct. 10 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Because of her economic interests, Germany should 
ask the USSR to lessen her demands on Finland. 

230 

253 

Oct. 

10 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 

Instructions to prevent ex-President Svinhufvud's 
reported visit to Germany to win support against the 
Soviet Union. 

232 

255 

Oct. 

11 

The Ftate Fi^cretnry to the Legation in Finland 

Instructions to avoid commitments regarding Fin- 
laTid; Germany is limitetl by the obligations of the 
Non-Aggression Pact with the Soviet Union. 

240 

267 

Oct. 

11 

Memorandum by an OjfLcial of the Foreign Minister's 
t^ecretariai 

Ribbentrop has agreed to voluntary evacuation of 
Geriiian.s from Finland. 

241 

268 

Oct. 

19 

The J\tmister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Finnish inoliilization is complete and Finlatui seems 
to enjoy the moral support of the whole world, except 
Ch^rniany; Finnish sympathy for Germany seems to bo 
evaporating. 

1 278 

319 

Nov. 

30 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Attolico advised the Finnish !NIini.ster not to seek 
Gorman mediation in the Russo-Finnish conflict but to 
take account of realities. 

404 

469 

Deo. 

2 

Oircvlnr of the State Secretary 

Instructions to avoid any anti-Soviet note in conver- 
satiotis regarding tlu* Russo-Finnish conflict; rather, 
justify the Soviet action. 

411 

479 

Dec. 

4 

Memorandum by ike Director of the Political Deyarivient 
Through the good offices of Sweden, Finland has 
asked the Soviet l7iiion for negotiations to settle the 
present conflict; Finland requests German support. 

416 

485 

Dec. 

5 

The State Secretary to the Legations in Finland and 
Sweden 

Molotov has rejected the Finnish proposal for nego¬ 
tiation; Germany will reject the Finnish request for 
support; there is'no basis for German mediation. 

417 

486 

Dec. 

6 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Bliichor warns that Germany cannot aflorci to lose 
her influence and economic interests in Finland; con¬ 
tinuation of the war will make such loss inevitable. 

418 

48S 

Deo. 

7 

The Chnrgi d\Affaires in Norway to ike Foreign Ministry 
The Norwegian Foreign Minister asks (1) whether 
Germany and the Soviet Union are negotiating, as re¬ 
ported, about Soviet occupation of ports in northern 
Norway and (2) what attitude Germany w’ould take to 
shipment of arms through Norw'ay to Finland. 

424 

495 

Deo. 

7 

Minister BlUcher to State Secretary Weizs^cker 

Warns that Soviet activities in Finland are already 
injurious to Germany and may become worse. 

426 

496 

Dec. 

7 

Circular of the Foreign Minister 

Again instructs Missions abroad to support the 
Soviet point of view in the Finnish conflict. 

429 

501 
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1939 
Deo. 9 

The Rmbaeey in the Somet Vnietn in the Foreign Mininiry 
Recommends ftrantina Soviet request ft»r CU*rtitatt 
ships to supply Soviet submarines in (iulf of Hothnia. 

433 

507 

Deo. 9 

The Foreign Minitier in the Legaiton in Noruny 

Instructions to exprosa astonishtnent at incMiiry 
about alleged German-Soviet rieKofiatioiw ab«uii 
northern Nor\iav; Germany's naval ineasuro^ are bas«n| 
not on the Finnish conHiet but upon her aar ^*ith 
Britain and Fzwce. 

434 

608 

Deo. 10 

Memorandum by an Ojficial of fWiiirn/ Diwirion / 

Hitler and Raedor have agreed to the Soviet rer|iieat 
for German shipe to supply Soviet aubifiariiies in the 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

437 

611 

Deo. 18 

MinieUr BOlcher to State Secretary WeiMMOrker 

B^omxuends that Germany play the rule of **htn%oet 
broker" in the Russo-Finnish conniet. 

471 

66S 

Deo. 19 

The iifantsfcr »a Finland to the Foreign Miniatry 
Requests authorisation to deny a re^aort that Ger¬ 
many has threatened Sweden with military setiou if 
she intervenes in the HusschF innish cimlUet. 

473 

558 

Dec. 20 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Finianti 
Instructions to avoid disciisshms of hytKitheiieal 
cases such as the alleged wanting to Sweden; this in (ai't 
has not been made. 

475 

559 

Deo. 24 

1940 
Jan. 2 

The Minieier in Finland to (he Foreign Minietr} 

The difference between the Italian and Geniian 
attitudes toward Finland is attracting attention. 

State Secretai^ Weit/tdeker to Mininter HlUcher 

A visit to Berlin by BlUrher would be inopiiortune at 
present; Germany's situation allows no equiv<iratiuit 
vis-i-vis the Soviet Union. 

485 

500 

578 

596 

Jan. 4 

The Minuter in Finland to the Foreign hfinUtry 

BlOoher warned Finnish Foreign alii ister Tanner of 
^srible complications If FinlamI accrphul aid front 
Germany’s enemies; Tanner soemed to bo stn^king 
German mediation. 

500 

613 

Jan. 4 

itfsmorandum by an Official of the iCconomic Policy 
Department 

A Finnish remiest that Germany permit transit of 
war zioaterial to Finland has been denied. 

507 

814 

Jan. 8 

The Ambaeeador in the Sooiet Union to the Foreign 
MinUtry 

Despite initiid reverses there Is no doubt of the 
ultimatj victory of the Soviet Union over Finland; the 
Soviet Union has warned Sweden and Norway against 
supporting Finland;^ttlement of the conHIct w^ould 
be advantageous to Germany. 

5i3 

629 

Jan. 10 

Amb^eador Schulenburg to State ^eersfery WeiMedeker 
Molotov and Potemkin have spoken of lUllan 
upfnoncBxness toward the Soviet Union; Potemkin 
runted that Germany might use her induencti In Rome 
towaid moderation; Mmotov has not yet reject^ 
Furnish suggestiozas for negotiations. 

521 

648 
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1940 




Tan. 11 

Minister BlUcher to State Secretary Weizs&cker 

Now that the Finnish conflict has revealed Soviet 
military and political weakness, Germany is in a posi¬ 
tion to change her policy toward the Kremlin and take 
a stronger line to put an end to the fighting. 

526 

650 

Fan. 17 

The State Secretary to the Minister in Finland 

Instructions to r^ly to Tanner’s inquiry of January 

4 that the German Government sees no prospects at the 
moment of ending the Russo-Finniah conflict. 

647 

677 

Fan. 17 

State Secretary WeizsQcker to Ambassador Schulenburg 
Expresses doubt whether anything can be done in 
Rome to tone down Italian criticism of the Soviet 
Union; mediation betw'een Finland and the Soviet 
Union also appears unlikely at the moment. 

648 

678 

Fan. 18 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The decision not to attempt mediation in the Russo- 1 
Finnish conflict was made by the highest authority. 

652 

682 

An, 19 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports informing Tanner that the German Govern¬ 
ment saw no prospects for ending the conflict; Tanner ; 
said Finland remained ready to discuss matters. 

554 

684 

an. 19 

The Minister in Bsionia to the Forei^ Ministry 

Records a conversation with General I-aidoner, 
Estonian Commander in Chief, on the latter's talks 
with Stalin in December 1030; Laidoner surmises that 
agreement is still possible and that the Soviet Union 
does not intend to incorporate Finland. 

556 

685 

an. 25 

Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Tinpelskirch assesses advantages and disadvantages 
for (icnnany of the Russo-Finnish conflict; Germany 
is incurring some resentment and some economic 
losses, and there is danger of spread of w^ar into the 
North; meanwhile the blov to Soviet prestige is helpful 
to Germany, and recent events are forcing the Soviet 
Union closer to her. 

674 

706 

an. 25 

Memorandum of the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Molotov told Schulenburg that the conflict with 
Finland would not last much longer; the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment demanded only that Finland fulfill its earlier 
demands; it did not Intend to destroy Finland's inde¬ 
pendence but could not permit a hostile government to 
control strategic territories close to its borders. 

675 

708 

'eb. 10 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Woermann denied to the Finnish Minister that Ger¬ 
many was trying to dissuade Sweden from aiding 
Finland; a different situation would arise if British or 
French forces arrived in Norway or Sweden en route 
to Finland. 

606 

761 

'eb. 13 

i 

Memorandum by the Minister to Finland 

Ribbentrop authorized Bliicher to suggest to Tanner 
that he ask Ribbentrop to sound out the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment whether it would be willing to send a representa¬ 
tive to talk to a Finn in Berlin. 

612 

774 
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1940 
Feb. 17 

The Minieter in Finland la the Foreign MtntMlrg 

Bliicher told Tsniior that lie naiv no elmfirr nf niPtUa- 
tion by Germany or anotlier neutriil; lie tluni iilTpriMl 
a personal sujscac^^tion thaf Rihlientrop b** to try 

to arrange a Hocrot meeting lH*l%viH»n Paiwtikivi and a 
Soviet representative in Berlin. 

fil7 

m 

Feb. 19 

The Foreign MinieUFe Stcrelariui to the .UiriM/rr in 
Finland 

Instructions to he nonromiiiittal in fiitiin* tallw nitli 
Tanner so as to aroune no false hopes. 

620 

784 

Feb. 20 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign .^fimutry 

When Tanner anked alMnit tfie |iro|M»Mi* 1 Uum-^o. 
Finnish talk.s in Hcrliii, UlUcher refimtued iittneotfivnittid 
ni instructed; Tanner declifte«l h» htate u belli* r i in!H*id 
was seeking nulitary aMsistaiiee frioii t e^rin iov ‘4 
enemies; BlOcher thiiiks FinlantI is tta\erin»» tn iwren 
negofiatintf with the finiviet l''iiioii ami appealing t<i tin* 
Western Powers. 

ri23 

I 

785 

Feb. 22 

The Minuter in Fifiiand to the Foreign hfint.nfry 

Soviet forces have scored their tirct iiinjor sncei*?*** 
against Finland; Finnish oflieials may l»e sieknig 
British and French if thi*se came via Narvik 

they would cut off Gerniaiiy*« supply of S\\e»iu*h irun 
ore. 

fi2H 

802 

Mar. 3 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Mtnistru 

Blticher was informed by former Foreign Sliiilnter 
Hacksctl that Finnish-Soviet negoimtinns through 
Swedish mediation are well advancfai; certain territorial 
questions are still unsettled. 

a*^i 

t 

848 

Mar. 7 

The Foreign to the Fmbasng in the Sto^tft Vntoo 

Instructions to notify ^folot<»v that (*eriimriy Im.^ 
consistently rejected foreign iirgirigs that she attempt 
to mediate in the Sovlet-Finnish eonllict. 

6ni 

869 

Mar. 8 

The Ambassador in the Soviet (/nion to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Encloses a memorandum on a .Mt»3otov-Schuleiibiirg 
conversation of March 5 on th** Finnish-Soviet etmtlirt; 
Schulenbnrg congratulated the Soviet (5o%*efniiu*ni f«*r 
recent military Buccess<»s; Mohvtov sfatiMi the flemaieis 
the Soviet Union had temiered Finhimi through Swinl- 
ish mediation; these would be increased if the Finns 
remained obstinate. 

mt 

880 

1 

Mar. 10 

Unsigned Memorandum 

Weizsficker informs Bohle of Hihijentrop's derision 
to allow a slow and cautious return of iteichsdetitsrhe 
from Finland to Germany; any semblance of an or¬ 
ganized movement must be avoided. 

686 

893 

Mar. 13 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Bljcher assesses the effects for Northern Kurope of 
ft® March 12 between Finland and 

Soviet Union is much stronger in the 
Baltic area; the spread of the war haa been chocked; 
Germany has lost much of her popularity in Finland. 

672 

914 
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Sept, 8 

The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

The Spanish Ambassador in Paris reports that 
Bonnet is still trying to find a basis for a peace after 
completion of the Polish campaign. 

25 

24 

Sept. 17 

Memorandum by the Minister in Luxembourg 

Radowitz reported the call made upon him by 
Henri Blanche, an old friend now employed in the Quai 
d*Orsay, regarding a means for terminating the war 
between France and Germany. 

87 

88 

Oct. 2 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Attolioo gave Weizsaokcr a report by the Italian 
Ambassador in Paris stating that the majority of the 
French cabinet would be favorably inclined toward a 
])eac‘e proposal that w'ould not appear as submission to 
a fait accompli. 

180 

197 

Oct. 7 

Memorandum by an Official of the Political Department 
Fritz Spicser, an Alsatian autonomist, has written a 
letter to the Fiihrcr advocating a plebiscite and eventual 
union with the Reich; since the Fuhrer in his speech of 
the previous day renounced all claims to Alsace- 
Ijorraine, a new policy is not feasible as long as there 
is any hope for a peace with France before the outbreak 
of major liostilities. 

^ 214 

1 

239 

Nov. 16 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Italian Ambassador said that Marshal P^tain is 
regardt^i as an ad\ocate of a peace i>olic.y in Franco 
and will play a role if the question of peace should 
become acute. 

363 

414 

1940 




Jan. 3 

The Foreign Mmister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Ribbontrop is planning to send an emissary to Mos¬ 
cow on a secret mission with the aim of contacting the 
Soviets about a possible cooperation between the 
Germans and the French Communists. 

501 

597 

Jan. 26 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Attolico sai<l that according reports from the 

Italian Kinbaasy in Paris Weygand in Syria was urging 
action against Russia from Riimanian territory and 
that some C'abinet members were in favor of it;'other 
Ministers, however, as w’ell as General Gamelin and 
the British Government opposed the plan. 

578 

711 


Great Britain 


1939 
Nov. 3 

Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

326 

372 

i 

Knch)se8 an extract from a letter of October 23 from 
the Minister in the Netherlands regarding popular 
sentiment in Britain on the war, Britain would like a 
peace which would mean an end to German aggression. 
Palling that continuance of the war is favored. 
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1939 
Nov. 11 

1 

Memorandum by the State Stcrtlary 

Received from the Italian AmhaKwwior an v\cvr\tt 
from a report of the Italian Anil»aMj4a(lur in 
describing an interview with Kir Alexainlrr ("afiuiKan 
on prerequiaitoa for peace. (’‘acUigan a an an 

concerned over possible litiKsiaii gains fnnn a pndont-a- 
tion of the war. Irf>rd Halifax and VaiiHittart acre 
reported as sharing these concents. 

34H 

m 

Nov. 20 

1040 
Jan. 23 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Received from Italian Ambassador an excrr|d from 
a report of the Italian AmbaHsador In tt» his 

Government indicating that the lirilish tlovernineut 
was still prepared to consider fiitijmsals for ending the 
war provided these contained gnaranlees against 
recurring German aggressions. 

375 

m 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign ^finietry 

Various representatives of British peace inovenients 
have attempted to contact the lAegathm and are Inter¬ 
ested especially in whether a statement conitl i»e matte 
about the future of Poland and Bohemia, 'riie 1 na¬ 
tion, as instructed, had maintained an attitude of 
reserve and the Minister had maintained a siinilnr 
attitude in a talk with De Valera on the iHWHtbility of 
a settlement of the war. 

550 

690 

Jan. 27 

Minister Zech to State Secretary Weizndeker 

Zech says that he might have means of communira- 
tion with the Duke of Windsor, who is reporteil to be 
dissatisfied with his present jKist. He innuinm whether 
it is desired that ho should cultivate this relatiotishiji 
further. 

5H0 

718 

Feb. 19 

Minister Zech to State Secretary Weiindcktr 

Reports that the Duke of Windsor Imd stated that 
at the Allied War Council extended dis^us^ions bait 
token place of the situation which would arise if t!ie 
Germans should invade Belgium. The military favnreii 
making the main resistance bohinel the Belgian-Fnntidi 
border, while this at first was opiioml by the political 
authorities. 

621 

785 

Feb. 21 

Tfcs Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that Lord Tavistock, Chairiitan of the 
Bntwh People^s Party, had sought an interview, which 
had been refused. 

624 

780 

Mar. 2 

St^ SecTtUiry Weizsdeker to Minister Zech 

Has ^c^ved ^ch*8 letters of January 27 and 
i»ebroary 19. Without making reply to Zech's request 
tor dire^ions contained in his letter of January 27. 
Weizsftcker suggests that any further inf<irmatibn of 
the type given in these letters be forwarded in the form 
of a report, but addressed to him personally. 

64S 

837 
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Sept. 19 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano told Mackensen that current Greek-Italian 
discussions would probably result in a joint com- 
muniq\i6 emphasizing the friendly nature of the rela¬ 
tions between the two countries; a pact of neutrality, 
nonaggression, and consultation miglxt follow later on. 

96 

98 

i 

Oct. 28 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Greece 

Metaxas is to be told that chartering a considerable 
portion of the Greek merchant fleet to England v ould 
be considered by Germany as a serious departure from 
neutrality. 

310 

351 

Nov. 1 

The Minister in Greece to the Foreign Ministry 

With regard to the chartering of Greek ships by 
Britain, Prime Minister Metaxas stated that his 
Government in conformity with its policy of neutrality 
wanted to stay clear of the matter but that it had no 
legal means of preventing such transactions by indi¬ 
vidual ship owners. 

3X9 

368 

1940 



Feb. 14 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Weizs&cker objected to remarks by the Greek Minis¬ 
ter criticizing German airplane deliveries to Bulgaria 
and referring to the fear of Germany which existed in 
the Balkans; he promised, however, to look into Greek 
complaints concerning German deliveries. 

614 

775 


The Hor*Y See 


1940 
Mar. 11 

Unsigned Memorandum 

668 

896 


In a conversation between the Foreign Minister and 
the Pope there was discussed the fundamental relation- 
sliip between the National Socialist State and the 
(Catholic Church, and the T)rospects for a basic .s(‘tt!e- 
ment between them. The Foreign Minister considered 
that a comprehensive settlement was necessary, but 
would be possible only at some later date. 




Hungary 


1939 
Sept. 5 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

The Foreign Minister inmresscd on the Hungarian 
Minister in Berlin that Hungary must not attack 
Huzxmnia in any circumstances. 

8 

6 

Sept. 5 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Since the Hungarian Minister inquired about the ban 
on deliveries of war material to Hungary, Woermann 
asks Ribbentrop to authorize a reply. 

9 

6 

Sept. 8 i 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Hungary 

On a journey to Germany which was to remain 
secret, Csdky promised that Hungary would not take 
any action against Rumania without first consulting 
Germany and even offered to conclude a nonaggression 
pact with Rumania; Cs^ky is now to be informed that 
Ribbentrop considers such a pact not to be opportune. 

30 

29 
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1939 
Sept. 10 

The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Mininiry 

Ca&ky handed to jErdmannadortf a iiiingartan note 
stating that national honor aa well aa ivnt of an attack 
compelled Hunwy to decline the German rctiucat for 
the transit of German troopa over a railway line in 
Hungarian territory; Csdky said that this rc<|ucst an | 
well as the continued anti-Iiungarian propagamia over | 
the Slovak radio had oompromiaed his pro-German i 
policy. 

45 

42 

Sept. 11 

The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Hungary is prepared to permit the transixirt of Ger- j 
mftTi war material over the railway in <]uesthm in closoci 
cars without military escort. 

48 

46 

Sept. 11 

The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Csiky, greatly agitated over a Slovak note request¬ 
ing perxnission to move military transports tt»rt>uKh 
Hungarian territory, stated that Hungary wouhl ilatly 
reject such a demand and would dispatch troops to the 
Slovak border. 

49 

46 

Sept. 11 

An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the 
Legation in Hungary 

The matter of the transit of German troops over a 
Hungarian railway line Is now closed but the Foreign 
Minister wishes to convey to Csdky that Germany's 
request was reasonable and not In the nature of an 
ultimatum. 

51 

48 

Sept. 13 

Note by the Minister in Hungary 

Hungary’s interpretation of an earlier agreemfmt 
with Germany on cooperation in the exploitation of oil 
fields in the CarMtho-Ukraino is not considered satis¬ 
factory by State Secretary Keppler. 

62 

59 

Sept. 14 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Hungary 
Bibbentrop is astonished at Hungary's threatening 
reply to the request for the transit of Slovak cars over 
the Hungarian railways and wishes to advise Cs&ky to 
act cautiously toward Slovakia which is under German 
protection. 

67 

63 

Sept. 18 

Minister JBfrdmanTisdorff to State Secretary Weissaeker 
Csiky, who wishes to visit Musaolinl, has asked 
Erdmannsdorff to find out whether the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter would object to such a trip. 

95 

97 

1 

Oct. 8 

Mem^andum by the Deputy Director of the Hconomic 
Policy Department. 

In a conversation with Prime Minister Teleki Qodius 
reviewed the whole complex of German-Hungarian 
economic relations. 

185 

201 

Oot. 11 

The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Cs^y told Erdmannsdorff confidentially that Hun¬ 
gary was fortifying her border with Rumania aa a de¬ 
fensive measure against a possible Rusrian attack 
across that country. 

238 

265 

Oct. 13 

Secretary to the Legation m Hungary 
^dmannsdoiff is to observe greatest possit^ reserve 
( gid to avoid any statements on the subject of Euaeo- 
1 Hungarian relations. 

253 

283 
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Nov. 3 

The Regent of Hungary to the Fuhrer and Chancellor 
Horthy assures Hitler of Hungary's friendship and 
Differs his good offices, in case “confidential negotiations” i 
should be desired; he complains about attempts by 
“contemptible” Arrow Cross leaders and some mem¬ 
bers of the Grerman community in Hungary to sow 
discord between the two countries. 

328 

376 

Bee. 13 

Memorandum hy the Foreign Minister 

Criticizing Finland’s policy, Ribbentrop rejected a 
Hungarian suggestion that Germany mediate in the 
Russo-Finnish conflict; furthermore, Germany would 
consider Hungary’s complying with a Turkish request 
for deliveries of ammunition as aid given to an ally of 
France and Britain. 

460 

629 

Dec. 18 

Minute hy an Official of the Economic Policy Department 
Asks for decision by the Foreign Ministry on the 
importance attached to complying with Hungarian 
requests for war material deliveries for reasons of 
foreign policy. 

469 

549 

1940 




Jan. 17 

The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department 
to the Foreign Ministry 

On signing economic agreements with Hungary 
including secret protocols concerning German assist¬ 
ance in Ilungarj^’s rearmament, Clodius praised that 
country's economic cooperation with Germany shown 
especially in the concessions made to Germany in the 
question of the exchange rate. 

646 

676 

Feb. 23 

Memorandum hy the Foreign Minister 

The Hungarian Minister informed Ribbentrop that 
the United States had requested Hungary’s views on a 
future peace settlement and inquired about the Sumner 
Welles visit; Ribbentrop stated that Germany would 
fight on until her enemies sued for peace. 

631 

( 

1 

! 

807 


Ireland 


1939 




Oct. 8 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 

Irish neutrality is being strictly observed and has 
wide popular support. It should also be supported by 
Germany. Caution should be exercised in submarine 
warfare, in application of the blockade to Ireland, and 
in treatment of the Irish question in the press and on 
the radio, while interference in Irish internal conflicts 
should be avoided. 

216 

1 

241 

Nov. 14 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 

Again advises against German aid to the Irish 
Republican Army or any interposition in Irish affairs 
at the moment. Reports that existence of the Lega¬ 
tion is worrying the British and that therefore great 
care is necessary in its activities and in the conduct of 
German propaganda. 

365 

i 

406 

Nov. 30 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 

No signs of change in British policy with respect to 
Ireland, Urges special consideration for Ireland in 
case of intensified sea warfare. 

401 

1 

466 
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1939 

Deo. 16 The Minister in Mire to the Foreiqn Miniairy 

Action of other German agencies such tA the FtclUe* 
bund or the Propi^anda Ministry in establishing con¬ 
nections with radical Irish nationalists Hhould Ijo 
pursued only with utmost care. 

1940 

Jan. 24 The Consulate General at Genoa to the Foreign Ministry 
Inquires whether German Government Is prepared 
to assist in the return to Ireland of John Russelh then 
in New York. 

Feb. 10 Memorandum by the Director of the Political Dtpttrtmmi 
It would be technically possible to transmrt Russell 
to Ireland by submarine, but the time for such an 
action has not yet arrived. 


1939 
Sept. 4 


Sept. 7 


Sept. 7 


Sept. 8 


Sept. 0 


Sept. 14 


Sept. 15 


77ie Amhaeaador in Italy to the Foreign Atinielry 
On receiving Hitler's message Mussolini denied ho 
Intended to participate in a mediation requiring 
withc^awal of German troops from Poland; he called 
the Anglo-French declaration of war “idiocy” and 
promised every assistance* 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 
The Italian Ambassador said he had hear<l that there 
was criticism of It^y's attitude among the German 
puWic and Mked whether it would notlTO powible to 
I Hitler's letter to Muasolinl; Kibl>entro|> 

Ambassador Maekeneen to State Secretary Weixadeker 

» German I^bor Front 
official's report on Italian disafifection over the rec(*nt 
developments and urges more care Iks taken to inforiii 
Italy in advance of actions planned by Goriiiany, 

^^^Dep^Hme^t of the Mconomir Policy 

Tx ^ recommended that talks be undertaken with 
Italy to revise trade plans made in ani ieh at ion war 
since Italy's neutrality will enable her to “ ipi.lv i,t“re 
and Germany should supply less. * * ■ 

Ito the Foreign Ministry 
aritifi^ti^fil German MiUtarv Attaeh.d of his 

fw in Poland, and stig. 

^ted that an honorable peace offer to a new Polish 
would make a strong impression in France 
which had no stomach for the w^ar anyway. ' 

Ribbentrop asks Ley to help combat charges mado 
by an Italian labor official that Gertnan^^ 

informed of 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 
a Attolico asked about the possibilitv of 
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1939 
Sept. 19 

The Amhasmdor in Italy to the Foieign Ministry 

Ciano said he thought a generous peace offer naight 
end the war, but probably only after Prance had been 
exposed to sharp military action by Germany; Franco, 
he said, was now again solidly aligned with the Axis 
after his first dismay over the pact with Russia. 

97 

99 

i 

Sept. 23 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

For tlie third time in recent days Attolico has urged 
that a peace offer be made before full scale war begins 
in the West, WeizR&cker has confirmed that this is also 
Mussolini^s view and suggests to Ribbentrop that these 
ideas should not be ignored. 

127 

125 

Sept. 23 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

Attolico inquired wliether Germany would object to 
Italian leadership of a Balkan Mediterranean bloc 
against British economic pressure; while agreeing in 
principle, Weizis&cker said the German view would de¬ 
pend on the vigor with which the bloc opposed the 
jBritish. 

128 

126 

Sept. 27 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

Weizsacker told Attolico that Germany had nothing 
against Italian leadership of the Balkan States against 
Anglo-French blockade measures, but would be inter¬ 
ested if the move assumed a political character. 

145 

150 

Sept. 27 

Ajnhassador Mackensen to State Secretary Weizsdcker 
Mackcnsen forwards a communication from a Labor 
Front officii.! in Rome indicating that he has had little 
success in persuading State Secretary Cianctti to 
abandon his "view that Italy had not been kept fully 
informed of German intentions. 

148 

154 

Sept. 27 

Ambassador Mackensen to Secretary Wdesdcker] 

Mackonsen urg<*.s that transshipment of strategic 
materials be arranged via Italy even 'without assurance 
that thev will reach Germany, since if the goods re¬ 
main in Italy the latter's war economy will benefit. 

149 

156 

Oct. 2 

Memorandvm hy an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

In a con\ersation with Ciano, Hitler outlined his 
ideas tor the future of Poland, indicated that he ex¬ 
pected no Anglo-French response for peace to his 
planned Reichstag speech, and stated that in the com¬ 
ing military showdown German victory was certain. 

17C 

184 

Oct. 4 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Minister Funk agrees that, Tv.’ith the acquisition of 
Polish mines it will be possible to give Italy 2,000,000 
tons more of coal, but transportation remains a 
problem. 

192 

207 

Oct. 6 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

MiLssolini stated his satisfaction w'ith the line drawn 
between the Russian and German spheres, declaring 
that Bolshevism remained Bolshevism and could not 
be triisted; he expressed himself as well pleased with the 
progress of Italy's preparations. 

206 

226 
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1939 
Oct. 9 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 13 


Oot. 16 


Oct 17 


Oot. 18 


8ub|«ot 


iHlf. So, 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Attolico said that reaction in enemy countriee t 4 > 
the T’flhrer’s speech had not been favorable but t houidit 
more time should be given; ho said Itorae )tat! tho 
impression that no move for |>eace on its part was dV 
sirer, but would be glad to act if Germany desirt^il it. 

The Emhaaeytn Italy to ike Foreign Mini airy 
Oiano asked that resettlement of ASouth Tirol Ger¬ 
mans be speeded because Italian opinion w^as n*Mtive; 
Clodius in turn pressed Italy to e.x|}edtto transit ship¬ 
ments to Germany and to resist BritHh bloeka<le mra**- 
ures more vigorously. 

The Bmhaaay in Italy to the Foreign ^finiatry 
Clodius obtained access to a higlilv secret .Murvev 4 »f 
Italian oil reserves which indicates the Armv has «inlv 
one month’s supply, although he is assured that the 
Navy has other stocks adequate for one year, 

TheAmhaeaador in Italy to ike Foreign Minintry 
Oiano asked for immediate action to get the evacua¬ 
tion of Germans from South Tirol under way; thev worn 
provoking incidents in defiance of Italian liovereignt\', 
^p^e the German negotiators were ntaking unmaiiiut- 
abie demands on property questions, 

The Amhaae^or in Italy to the Foreign Minietry 
Ciano said that while the Duce still entertained soma 
hope of a j^oehc himself did not; moreover, he waa 
convinced that Hitler’s estimate of Germany's military 
^ of “ accurate as it ’bad in the 

TheAmhaaa^w in Italy to the Foreign Afint^fry 

Mussolini tliat 

Italy accede to Ribbentrop s urgent ronuest tliat Italv 
unequivocally refute Chambertain's lie that Hitler 
had refused Mussolini's mediation: Cismi sabi he 

wsasstss?' -'•"™ 

in Italy Uihe Fortign MinMry 

nf Germany beraunn of tJio daiiimr 

retahatlcm against Italy’s own vital iiiiimna' 
Si^Tn ^ ^ fmpm«ilon thlsWci 

^ Farcgn Afinfs/ry 
Mackensen to convey to ilerlin his 
Snton'lod to p,;*” 

Me^andum by the State Seeretarj 


222 


22 ! 


2*20 


244 


24.5 


249 


2no 


206 


275 


247 


258 


208 


272 


274 


279 


290 


805 


315 
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1939 
Oct. 19 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Renewed intervention with Mussolini has won a 
promise that Italy will give every possible aid to 
German imports of raw materials to the extent that 
this can be done without involving Italy prematurely 
in w'ar with Britain and France. 

277 

317 

Nov. 3 

Circular of the State Secretary 

The FUhrer’s staten^ent of October 6 on repatriation 
of German n)inorities has been wilfully misinterpreted; 
such agreements will be made only where Germany 
thinks necessary and not at all with regard to the 
northern and western frontiers; press discussion should 
bo avoided. 

327 

374 

Nov. 14 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

It is learned that the Rumanian initiative for a 
Balkan bloc now embraces also the idea of a defensive 
entente with general staff consultations; Ciano should 
be asked w'hether the Duce's attitude toward a Balkan 
bloc has changed. 

354 

404 

Nov. 15 

The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in Italy 

Rather than merely aw'aiting a convenient opportu¬ 
nity the Foreign ^finister asks that Ciano be‘ap¬ 
proached at once for a statement on the present 
Italian attitude toward a Balkan neutral bloc. 

359 

411 

Nov. 16 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano replied to questioning about the Balkan 
neutral bloc project that Italy^s attitude w^as un¬ 
changed and that participation in it had not been 
pressed upon her by any or the Balkan States. 

362 

414 

Nov. [IS] 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Molotov is to be told in reply to his inquiry about 
the proposed Balkan neutral bloc that in the German 
view it w'ould not safeguard neutrality in the area but 
instead W'ould increase Anglo-French influence there. 

372 

423 

Nov. 21 

Memorandum of the Foreign Minister 

Attolico called to contest the German view that 
Britain made her alliance with Poland only after Italy's 
decision to stay out of the w'ar w’as known; Ribbentrop 
promised to reexamine the evidence and stated that 
Germany had full confidence in the Duce. 

379 

434 

Nov. 22 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

In view^ of the fact that Mussolini has showui himself 
disturbed over the slowness of the South Tirol evacua¬ 
tion, and because the situation there is tense, Macken- 
sen suggests that the rate of removals be increased 
temporarily to 100 persons a day. 

382 

437 

Nov. 25 1 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in Italy 

It is requested that the Spanish Foreign Minister's 
intention to oppose the Allied blockade against ; 
German exports by neutral convoys be supported in j 
Home. I 

388 

449 
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1939 
Nov. 26 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Mimntru 

Ciano said that in order to avoid use of tho word 
‘'neutrality/' which would have had to a|i{M*»r in a 
i formal note, he has made only oral proU'Hta to tho 
British and French against their now blorkailo 
' measures. 

3H9 

450 

! 

Nov. 27 

Tks Foreign Minister to the Bmhassy in Italy 

The necessity that Italy join other neutrals in prf>- 
tecting herself against tho latest dejf>redatioiis of 
British blockade warfare, especially in view of the loss 
of German coal shipments, is to be pointcni out to lK>th 
Ciano and Mussolini. 

31H 

458 

i 

Nov. 29 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Italian officials appear unworriod by tho poHsihility 
of British interference with seal>orne coal shipments 
from Germany, apparently because tho British have 
given some assurances. 

:i9K 

402 

Nov. 30 

The Consulate General at Milan to the Fortion Sfinisiry 
Beports that there has been oiTerotl for shIq a 
number of documents abstracted from tho ilritish 
Embassy in Home. Suggests that Thes^ K(»rdt ho m*nt 
from Bern to evaluate the material. 

400 

400 

Deo. 1 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano said that Italy would not tolerate interforeiico 
with coal shipments by sea and that he Itad wartuHl the 
British Ambassador sharply; convoys were not plannetl 
since there had been no interference thus far and such 
duty would wear down the fleet. 

400 

471 

Dec. 2 

i 

The Amb<i33ador in Italy to the Foreign Afinistry 
Mussolini expressed anger at British melostation of 
Italian shipping and promised to sharpen his pm Kitts 
still more if it continued; he stressed the econotnic value 
of Italian neutrality to Germaxiy and warnotl against 
too intimate ties with llussia. 

410 

477 

Bee. 3 

The Consulate General at Milan to ike Foreign Ministry 
Kordt reports ^at the material ahatractoti fn>in the 
British Embassy in Homo includes political curreMfMiiu!- 
ence of the Embassy from 1933 through 1938 and 
recommends its purchase. Arrangements are made to 
conclude the transaction. 

414 

483 

Dec. 8 

The Bmbassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

The F^cist Grand Council has conflrmed Italy's 
nonparticipation in the war. justifyixig it by a reference 
to Russian gains in the Baltic region and Poland; the 
statements on Axis policy and the British blockade are 
satisfactory. 

428 

000 

Deo. 10 

Me^andum of the Dienstatelle Ribbentrop 

Ribbentrop instructed Dr. Ley to avoid any «lis- 1 
^ssion of foreign policy in his conversations with 
Ciane^, C^no, and the Duce; it was later learned that 
-f j disregarded these directives and made moat 
detailed statements on German policy and military 
anas. 

430 

009 
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1939 
Dec. 21 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Magistrati argued to Weizs&cker that Ciano's recent 
speech had had a strong pro-German tone; the State 
Secretary replied that the British, French, and neutrals 
seemed to have taken a different view. 

478 

561 

Dec. 26 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Difficulties have arisen with the Italians over coal 
deliveries by rail because after demanding one million 
tons per month they have been unable to provide their 
one-tnird share of the necessary coal cars. 

489 

576 

Dec. 28 

Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

llihbentrop told Attolico that he had had certain 
apprehensions about Ciano’s recent speech but at¬ 
tached no further importance to the matter; he ex¬ 
pressed surprise at Italy^s anti-Russian attitude since 
llussia threatened neither Germany nor Italy. 

493 

581 

Dec. 29 

1940 
[Jan. 31 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Ciano conveyed confidentially that the Italian 
Ambassador was being summoned home from Moscow 
because the Russian Ambassador had left Rome a 
month earlier on the occasion of demonstrations 
against the Russian attack on Finland. 

494 

583 

The Duce to the FUhrer and Chancellor 

Discusses Ciano’s speech of December 16, changes 
in Spanish opinion, Italy's ^^correct but cool" relations 
with Britain and France, her bad relations with the 
Soviet Union, her sympathy with Finland, and the 
effectiveness of British propaganda in Italy, especially 
in regard to the German-Soviet agreement and the 
present condition of Poland; warns against closer 
German ties with the Soviet Union and argues that at 
present Italy is more useful to Germany out of the war 
than she w'ould be in it. 

504 

604 

Jan. 3 

Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in Italy 
Review.^ Italo-German relations since 1935; the Axis 
is not popular with the Italian people but depends on 
Mussolini, who is loyal in his conduct toward Germany ■ 
but hampered by Italy's military unpreparedness, 
which he seeks to overcome. 

505 

609 

Jan. 4 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Negot iations seem to be in progress between Italian 
firms and the British and French Governments for 
large-scale deliveries of goods, excluding war material 
in tlui narrow .sense wdiich the Italian Government 
apparently prefers to sell to neutrals. 

609 

617 

Jan. 10 

Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Ribbentrop expressed to Attolico his astonishment 
at the strong anti-Bolshevist tone of Mussolini's letter 
of January 3 and rejected the possibility of a settle¬ 
ment with Britain and Fiance through creation of a 
Polish state. 

518 

636 
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1940 
Jan. 11 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 18 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 28 


Jan. 29 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 3 


AmhcLSBodor Machmsen to Stale Seeretarii Weitsdrker 
Transmits a warning from a man itnown to In* rIosM' 
to MussoUni about the growing auocew In Italy of 
British and French assertions that Grriiiany w on thr 
side of the Bolsheviks; the informant says Italy uill 
not acquiesce in any Soviet advance against Huitiania 
or Hungary. 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits translation of an Italian note explaining 
the delivery of certain items of military equipment Ui 
the French; this private trade is necessary to enable 
Italy to build up her raw material Imports and to pre¬ 
vent tightening of the blockade. 

State Secretary Weisedeker to Ambassador Mackensen 
In Weizs&cker’s personal opinion Mussolini's hotter 
of January 3 represents a friendly warning, which if 
disregarded would give the sender freedom of aetkin. 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Attolico raised the question of Selgium^s alarm over 
the incident of January 10: WelssScker oountored by 
asking what Italy’s role had been. 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Expecting that the sea route from Holland to Italy 
will soon be closed, the Italians ask for additional coal 
oars for deliveries to Italy; they take this very seriously, 
but no impossible oomzxutmentB should be made. 

Memorandum by ike State Secretary 
Attolico expects that Home will soon ask about 
Hitler’s rei)ly to Mussolini’s letter of January 3; 
Attolico thinks Mussolini sees a,now situation in 
Europe, with the Western Powers recognUing Bol¬ 
shevism as the principal enemy; this might load to an 
understanding between the Axis and them, without 
necessarily dividing Moscow and Berlin. 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

An interministerial conference on coal doliverios to 
present circumstances only 
500,000 tons per month could be promised, and thw 
only after winter Is over. 

Af«??iorandwm by an Official of the Foreign Minister*s 
Personal Staff 

During Magistrati’s farewell visit Hitler said that 
he was not yet ready to reply to Mussolini’s letter of 
January 3; he foresaw no settlement with Britain and 
Ir^ce, hoped that the Balkans would remain com¬ 
pletely quiet, and expected the Soviet Union to over¬ 
come the misguided Finns in May or Juno. 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 
cAA can proimse only to deliver a minimum of 

500,0^ tons of coal per month, using 6,000 Italian 
era; tms is a firm commitment, and will be exceeded 
if at all possible. 
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1940 
Feb. 3 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

If Italy finds she must trade with Britain and France, 
Germany at least is entitled to expect that such trade 
will not materially strengthen these countries against 
Germany,* Germany also expects Italy to go further in 
economic aid to Germany and in resisting the blockade 
in the Mediterranean. 

693 

738 

Feb. 6 

Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in Italy 
Ribbentrop said in a conference in Berlin on the 
propaganda program in Italy that it was absolutely 
essential to get Italian understanding for Germany's 
orientation toward the East; Stalin’s aims were 
primarily revisionist, and there was no danger of the 
bolshevizatlon of Europe. 

696 

742 

Feb. 8 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreion Ministry 

The British Ambassador demanded of Ciano that 
Italy include planes and weapons in her deliveries to 
Britain, for otherwise Britain could not allow transport 
by sea of German coal to Italy; Ciano’s refusal, on 
Mussolini’s orders, has led to sharp deterioration in 
AnglO'Italian relations. 

599 

761 

Feb. 20 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

In reply to Mackensen^s expression of German con¬ 
cern at Italy’s handling of various economic questions 
Ciano stated that Italy would do her utmost to live up 
to her agreements; he would, however, take up the 
questions again with Mussolini. 

623 

785 

Feb. 22 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Mussolinrs order to provide copper ana hemp for 
Germany constitutes a real sacrifice for the Italian 
economy; Germany should accordingly grant Italy’s 
urgent request for small quantities of certain chemicals. 

627 

800 

Feb. 24 

German-Italian Commercial Agreementj Signed in Borne, 
February S4, 1940 

Fourth Secret Protocol; lists products to be ex¬ 
changed in the present abnormal situation; coal deliv¬ 
eries at the rate of 500,000 tons per month by land can 
be guaranteed only if Italy makes 5,000 coal cars avail¬ 
able at all times. j 

634 

809 

Mar. 2 

Ambassador Bitter to the Embassy in Italy 

Instructions to investigate reports that the British 
and French have notified Italy that beginning March 1 
they will confiscate German coal going from Rotterdam 
to Italy on Italian or other ships, and to ascertain the 
Italian attitude. 

647 

837 

Mar. 3 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Confirms that Britain has given notice that German 
coal will no longer be permitted to go by sea to Italy; 
Ciano will lodge a sharp protest with the British 
Charge d’Affaires today and publish it tomorrow. 

662 1 

849 

Mar. 7 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov says the rumors concerning improvement 
in Russo-Italian relations are being spread by the 
Italians. 

667 

i 

1 

866 
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1940 

Mar. 


Subjaot 


7 


Amboimdor Ritter to the Emhaeny in Italy , ^^ , 

Neutral protests against British an*i I'lvnch hlocknut' 
measures having proved ineffective, <«eriiiany luiw con¬ 
templates comparable counterineasun's. Hubji'ct to 
Hitler*s final decision; Italy S« to given advnnc't; 
notice but not consulted. 


No. 


002 


m 


Mar, 8 


Mar. 10 


Mar/11 

Mar. 11 


Mar. 12 


Mar. 14 


The Fahrer and Chancellor to /lentto Mnenolini 

Replies to Mussolini^s letter df January 3; iWihmIa 
the decision to act against Poland; dineunjicH A\is 
economic cooperation in the face of the Ant<*tt hhifka»ie; 
contends that a reasonable rclationsltip can now In* 
established between Germany an<i the Soviet riiioii; 
denies any German obligation to support Ftidiiiid: 
asserts that Germany will gladly unl>«r<len herself of 
Poland when the time comes; states lim view on the 
BfiJkans, Turkey, Spain, Japan, and tho United Staten; 
calls for closer cooperation between (terniany and 
Italy, including a solution of the coal problem. 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister'» 
Secretariat 

Ribbentrop delivered Hitler's letter of >Tarelt H to 
Mussolini and underlincfi several puintA; GiTtnany 
could provide 1 million tons of coal ner month and 
would discuss other economic probfetns; catdun*<l 
Polish documents showed the "monstrous war guilt of 
the United States"; Hibbentrop cniphaHizin^l that the 
Soviet Union had renounced the id€*a of worhl revohi- 
tion, W€is turning toward Russian iiatimiatism, and 
constituted no threat to the l^kans; the Uusso-Finiitsh 
conflict, Sumner Welles* mission, Poland, and tier- 
many's military readiness were dlscussefi. 

The Foreign Minieter to the Foreign MiPiintry 
Ribbentrop's account of his conversation of March 10 
with Mussolini (sec document Ko. 005). 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minieter^e 
Secretariat 

In a second conversation with Hibbentrop Mussolini 
commented on Hitler's letter of March 8; the l)iu‘C 
stated his views on Communism, Italo-Soviet relatioiw, 
the probable entry of Italy into the war, hiT nuUtary 
and economic position, Japanese policy, the militnrV 
sHuation in the Mediterranean, the ‘ dc^sire of i he 
United States for neutrality; Hiiil>entrop stated that 
Hitler was interested in a permanent umh^rstatiding 
with the Catholic Church. 

The Foreign Minister to the Foreign Ministry 

summary of his socoiul convcriuition 
with Mussolini (see document No. 06U); the actual 

di«cussetl at 

the forthcoming Brenner Pass meeting of Hitler anti 
Mussolini. 

Ths Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instruction to inform Molotov of Ribbentrop's Utks 
m Rome and at the Vatican; German interest in an 
improvement of Italo-Soviet relations should be em¬ 
phasized. 


6113 


665 


667 

669 


670 


675 


871 


882 


804 

898 


009 


919 
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1940 




Mar. 18 

The Ainhaseador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min-- 
ietry 

Molotov denied any Soviet responsibility for the 
strained relations with Italy; Mussolini^s words about 
desiring better relations were encouraging but the 
Soviet Government would W’ait for concrete proof; 
despite this display of indifference, Schulenburg thinks 
the Soviet Government would w^elcome more normal 
relations with Italy. 

684 

935 


Latin America 


1939 
Sept. 17 

Memorandum by the Head of Political Division IX 
Political and economic measures taken by Germany 
with a view to the forthcoming Pan-American Confer¬ 
ence at Panama. 

86 

86 

Sept. 28 

The Charge d'Affaires in Argentina to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Sentiment in Argentina is anti-German at present; 
the country w'ill remain neutral as long as possible 
because of materialistic considerations. 

150 

167 

Oct. 17 

The Director of the Political Deparimejit to the Embassy 
in Spain 

Instructions to thank the Spanish Government for 
its efforts to promote neutrality of Latin American 
states; Spain has much to gain by such efforts. 

265 

304 

Oct. 27 

The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in Italy 

Establishment of a closed zone around the Americas 
by the Panama Conference is disadvantageous for Ger¬ 
many; she will allow Great Britain and France to 
take the lead in rejecting it. 

306 

347 

Deo. 16 

The Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 

The Uruguayan Government has granted Graf Spee 
only 72 hours for repairs instead of the 14 days re¬ 
quested. 

460 

641 

Dec. 16 

The Legation in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 

Captain Langsdorff of Graf Spee requests OKM 
decision on whether to scuttle the ship or accept in¬ 
ternment, if a break-through to Buenos Aires is not 
possible. 

461 

642 

Dec. 16 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Uruguay 

Instructions to redouble efforts for extension of time 
limit for repair of Graf Spee, 

462 

542 

Dec. 16 

Memorandum by an Official of Political Division 1 

OKM has ordered Langsdorff to attempt to extend 
the time limit, authorized him to try to take Graf Spee 
to Buenos Aires, and forbidden him to allow her intern¬ 
ment in Uruguay; Ribbentrop has ordered further 
representations to the Uruguayan Government. 

463 

643 

t 
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Dec. 16 


The Minister in Ur^wuay to the Foreign Minintrg 
The Uruguayan Council of Ministers will nut grant 
more than a 72-hour period for repairs to Ornf Spre; 
Urugu^ is being subjected to great pressure fnnii 
Great Britain and France; the iiOgatioii regards de¬ 
struction of the ship preferable to internniont in 
Uruguay, 


Dec. 17 The Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 

Graf Spee was blown up outside the 3-mile liniit; 
on the basis of a formal complaint by her (Japtain to 
the Minister, the latter is protesting to the t ruguayan 
Government that its refusal to give more time repro* 
sented a most flagrant disregard of international law 
and custom. 


Deo. 22 The Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 

DKB's patently false reports about alleged improper 
conduct of British sailors here merely impugns the cred¬ 
ibility of all DNB reports and plays into the hands of 
enemy propaganda. 


Dec. 28 The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Uruguay 

Instructions to adopt an aggrieved manner toward 
the Uruguayan Government but otherwise to nego¬ 
tiate matter-of-factly with it. 

1940 

Jan. 25 The Minister in Mexico to the Foreign M inistry 

A Mexican ex-General has approached the legation 
to request financial support for an eflort to occupy 
British Honduras. 


X>uc. No. ra(« 

404 543 

467 547 

479 562 

192 581 

570 701 


Luxeuboubo 


1939 




[Sept. 6] 

Memorandum of the Legation in Luxembourg 

The Luxembourg Minister of State had been in¬ 
formed that Germany was not satisfied with Luxem¬ 
bourg’s intention to dLose down ore and iron industry 
in case of war. A statement of the German Interiireta- 
tion of economic neutrality was to be mado to the 
Luxembourg Minister of State on Soptexnbor 6. 

17 

15 

Sept. 6 

Memorandum of the legation in Luxembourg 

Conveyed a statement to the Lux6ml>ourg Minister 
of State indicating that the German interi>rotation of 
economic neutrality meant a continuation of normal 
trade relations. 

18 

17 

Sept. 7 

The Minister in Luxembourg to the Foreign Ministry 

The Luxembourg Government declares that it cannot 
accept the German view that stoppage of the Luxem¬ 
bourg ore and iron industry would be a unilatoxtd 
action directed against Germany and inoon^tent with 
neutrality. Such stoppage, however, is not planned 
and the Government will attempt to maintsdn the 
normal interchange of goods so far as possible. 

20 

19 
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1939 
Sopt. 6 

The Legation in Iran to the Foreign Ministry 

Iran wants to continue and expand her trade with 
Germany but the Soviets obstruct the transit of goods; 
the Gorman economic delegation at present in Tehran 
suggests the conclusion of an agreement with the Soviet 
Government to facilitate the transit of German goods 
to Iran. 

14 

13 

Sept. 13 

The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in the Soviet Union 

A move to restore the exiled Amaniillah dynasty to 
power in Afghanistan is under consideration; Schulon- 
burg is requested to ascertain the Soviet Government's 
reaction to such a scheme. 

60 

56 

Oct. 17 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

At a suitable occasion Schulenburg is to feel out 
Molotov regarding Russia's intentions in Iran and 
Afghanistan, and he should also ascertain Russian 
views on Afghan internal affairs. 

269 

307 

Oct. 28 

Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Iran i.s greatly concerned over Russia's general 
intentions towara her as well as over the specific diffi¬ 
culties arising from the transit through Russia of Iran's 
trade with the outside world which are intensified by a 
failure to arrive at a new economic agreement with the 
Soviets; the Iranians request that German influence 
be brought to bear on Moscow in favor of a Hettloineut 
of these problems. 

312 

353 

Nov. 14 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Schulenburg discussed with Molotov the quontion of 
Soviet countermeas\ires against the concentration of 
British, French, and Turkish forces in the Near East. 

353 

404 

Nov. 18 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Af inistry 

Molotov informed Schulenburg that the Soviets 
intended to increase their troops in Transcaucasia and 
that Germany was free to exploit this fact in her propa¬ 
ganda; the Soviets had no objection to German plans 
to utilize ex-King Arnanullah. 

369 

419 

Doc. 12 

Under State Secretary Habicht to the Embassy in the \ 
Soviet Union 

Instructi<ms to arrange contacts with the Russian 
authorities for Dr. Kleist who is in Moscow on a special 
mission. 

445 

521 

Dec. 12 

Memorandum of the Aussenpolitisches Amt 

While the Aussenpolitisches Amt favors continued 
cooperation with the present Afghan Government, the 
Foreign hfinistry has now adopted the view of Minister 
von Hentig that this Afghan Government must be 
eliminated by insurrections and the power of ex-King 
AmanuHah restored. 

449 

527 
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1039 
Deo. 18 


Subject 


The Embataff in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Afinielry 
Molotov told Kleist who had proposed a scIioiim* of 
joint Russo-German operations in the N1 idtilc Kant that 
t© was favorably disposed toward the idea, but would 
need more detailed information. 


Doc. Mo. 


408 


rate 


548 


Deo. 18 


Memorandum of the AueeenpolHieches A mt 

Through a policy of cooperation with the prt'iH'iit 
Afghan Government, the Aussenpoi it inches Amt has 
succeeded in establishing a strong German posit ton in 
Afghanistan which, however, is being J<*oparcliiw*d hy 
the present attempts of the German Foreign Ministry 
to restore to power former King Amatatllah in a rijvohi- 
tion which would be supported also by the Soviets; it 
is suggested that the Foreign Ministry desist from such 
attempts and that instead Germany ought to persuade 
the Afghan Government to assist preparations for an 
invasion of British India. 


470 


550 


Nbtubrlandb 


1939 
Sept. 5 

The Minieter in the Neikerlanda to the Foreign Ministry 
The Netherlands Foreign Minister asked that in¬ 
quiries be made in Bi^rlin as to whether the Xethcriands 
could secure antiaircraft artillery from Germany. Min¬ 
ister Zech favored granting the request if possible. 

7 

5 

S^t. 10 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 

1 Legation tn the Netherlands 

Germany is in principle prepared to supply the NVtlw'r- 
lands with antiaircraft artillery. It wouUi Ihj d<»Hirablc 
to send persoxmel for instructional purt>o 80 B also. 

44 

42 

Sept. 10 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Netherlands Minister presented a note protest¬ 
ing the flight of a German military plane over Dutch 
temtory. Weizs&cker assured him that the flight 
must have been in error inasmuch as orciitrs had lasm 
issued against any violation of Netherlands territory. 

47 

45 

Oct. 7 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 
The Netherlands Foreign Minister thought British 
reaction to the FOihrer's speech showed a chance existed 
for peace. It would be necessary to influence Britisli 
public opinion, possibly with detailed proposals for 
disarmament. 

210 

235 

Oct: 18 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

_ T^ Netherlands Government was interested in hav- 
mg Germany continue imports from the Netherlands 
Inmes and would encourage shipments via the Stbcriati 
raalway and facilitate provision of foreign exchange. 
Possibihty of such shipments is to be investigated. 

271 

314 

Oct. 27 

TJ^ JS^nisier in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 
Netherlands defense measures are now primarily 
direct^ against Germany. A German attack, how¬ 
ever, is beheved unlikely as it would be contrary to 
Germany ^wn interests, for it would unite the Bel- 
against Germany and antagonise the 

308 

340 
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Nov. 2 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 
Kumora of German plans to invade the Netherlands 
have been spread by the British and French. Foreign 
diplomats have been told by the Netherlands Foreign 
Ministry that it considers these rumors groundless. 

322 

370 

Nov. 10 

Memorandum, by the Deputy Director of the Political 
Devartment 

The Netherlands Minister presented a note protest¬ 
ing German seizure of two Englishmen and two Dutch 
citizens on Netherlands territory near Venlo on Novem¬ 
ber 9. 

344 

396 

Nov. 22 

! Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Personal Staff 

The Fhhrer directed that in future all flights by 
German aircraft over neutral territory should be denied, 
unless they could be absolutely proven. 

383 

438 

Nov. 23 

Memorandum of a ConUrence of the Fahrer With the 
Principal Military Commanders, November 1939 

The Fiinrer in a speech outlines his thinking on 
military matters. 

384 

439 

Dec. 12 

Memorandum, by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Pressure will be put on the Dutch in the course of 
econoniic negotiations by a threat to cut off shipments 
of commodities of importance so long as nibber and 
tin cannot be secured from the Netherland Indies. 
Arms deliveries are to be made only against raw ma¬ 
terials. 

447 

523 

1940 




Jan, 11 

Memorandum by an Official of the Cultural Policy 
Department 

Caution in liquidation of credits extended by the 
Ilollandscho Buitenland-Bank in Poland prior to the 
war is recommended, but retention of the Bank for 
further use as a camouflaged German corporate agent 
in other areas is advised. 

523 

647 

Jan. 13 

Minute by the Director of the Economic Policy Depart¬ 
ment 

Informal ion had been received about the visit of 
former Netherlands Prime Minister Colijn to Rome for 
the purpose of exploring possibilities of peace. 

535 

662 

Jan. 13 

Minute by the Director of the Economic Policy Depart¬ 
ment 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister had expressed the 
hope that planes and antiaircraft guns under contract 
could be delivered even though new contracts were 
out of the question. 

536 

663 

Jan. 14 

sec 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 
An intelligence report states army leaves canceled. 
However, no alarm given, and up to 6 p. m. no troop 
movements from North Holland. 

I09O-—*54--——4 

539 

667 
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1940 
Jan. 19 

Memorandum by the State Secretary ... . . 

The Netherlands Minister \va» asktHi Ahoiit hw 
Government's defensive measuroH, which \\ ciz.HJlckcr 
chaiK®d were directed one-sidocily a^'ainst tioriiirtny. 
M, de With declared Dutch preparathuis Imti 
made equally towanl all directions and his c<iuiitr.v 
would defend itself against any attack. 

n5r» 

0 B6 

Feb. 12 

The Chief of the Security Police and of the *SVfHr#/y 
Service to the Foreign Minieter 

Forwards a report from a confidential agent ac¬ 
quainted with Netherlands Fortugn Miiiihtor KIcfTcns 
to the efiFeet that the Netherlands Govomincnt would 
not go along with Belgium in seeking British and Kronch 
aid, and in case of a German march through southoni 
Limburg would offer only local resistance. The infortu- 
ant might be available as a medium of contact wiili 
the Netherlands Government. 

fill 

772 

Feb. 24 

Memorandum by an (Mficial of Political />tVi«icn / / 

The Netherlands Legation presented a note pn*- 
testing flights of German planes over Dutch terriu*r.v 
and a memorandum listing such violaiitms from Sep¬ 
tember 8 , 1939, to February 3, 19*10. 

033 

808 

Feb. 25 

The Legation in the Netherlande to the Foreign Ministry 
German economic negotiators are warntnl of efferts 
of German submarine attacks on Dutch shiiistm counu* 
of economic negotiations. German delay iti promised 
deliveries of armament was also causing annovaitce 
in the Netherlands. Settlement of both of lhi»ne isMiieM 
is urged. 

036 

811 


Norway 



1939 
Sept. 25 

Note of the Auseenpolitischee Amt 

Quisling plans to visit Germany soon; arrangemeiitH 
have not yet been made with Cdring. 

133 

133 

Sept. 28 

MeTnorandum by the Vireetor of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Summary of an intcrmlnisterial oouferenoo on war¬ 
time trade relations with Norw’ay, SuiJilen, atul Ihfii- 
mark. 

105 

170 

Sept. 30 

The Chargi d*Ajfairee in Norway to the Foreign Afin- 
ietry 

German successes have impressed Norwegian public 
opinion; from fear of Gennan and Soviet conn tor- 
measures, Norway is unlikely to tolerate Uritish viola¬ 
tions of her neutrality. 

171 

178 

Oct. 8 

Extract From War Diary of the Naval Staff 

TheNavalStaff is to studV the adviaabiiity of acquir¬ 
ing bases m Norway and Denmark. 

188 

204 

Deo. 11 

'Phe Minister in Norway U> the Foreign Ministry 

Bijuer reports that Quisling is en route to Berlin 

1 to ta^ to German officiate there; his visit has been pre- 
1 pai^ not by the German Legation in Oslo but by an 
unofficiM agent (Noack) who should be reminded of 
the limitations of his authority. 

441 

1 

616 
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Dec. 12 

Report of the Commander in Chief of the Navy to the 
Fuhrer, December 12y 19S9y at Noon 

Raeder told Hitler of his conversation the previous 
day with Quisling and Hagelin; Hitler will consider 
Quisling's ideas and perhaps speak to him personally; 
Sweden and the Russo-Finnish conflict were also dis¬ 
cussed. 

443 

519 

Dec. 14 

Minister Altenburg to Minister Br&uer 

Noack has been inatructed to abstain from "high 
policy” in Norway; Grundherr has persuaded Quisling 
to give up his plan to speak to Ribbentrop or Hitler. 

452 

532 

Dec. 15 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Norway 

Instnictions to make discreet inc^uiries about Quis¬ 
ling's attitude toward Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. 

453 

533 

Deo. 15 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

In the Russo-Finnish conflict Norway indirectly 
supports Finland but strives to remain neutral; volun¬ 
teers are allowed to join Finnish forces; Norway is 
concerned about Soviet intentions in the North and 
German in the South; Communist activity is reported 
in northern Norway. 

45d 

539 

1 

Dec. 17 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

Describes Quisling's career and ideas; he now attacks 
Bolshevism, favors collaboration of the Germanic 
peoples, and is disconcerted by German-Soviet co¬ 
operation. 

466 

546 

Dec. 22 

Siabsleiter Schickedanz to Reichsminister hammers 
Rosenberg told Hewel that German action in Norway 
could be explained as a safeguard for the Soviet Union i 
in the Russo-Finnish conflict, and promised to keep 
Ribbentrop informed. 

480 

562 

Dec. 23 

1940 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Norway 

Rosenberg has sent Scheldt of the Ausaenpolitisches 
Amt to Oslo to consult with Quisling and his associates; 
Briiuer is instructed to maintain discreet contact with 
Scheidt and to come soon to Berlin for instructions. 

483 

569 

ijdtn* 3 

Memorandum by the Minister to Norway 

The Norwegian Government's strong will to neu¬ 
trality might be undermined by aid to Finland but 
hardly by British proposals for bases on the Norwegian 
coast; at present strict neutrality is regarded as Nor¬ 
way's only effective armament. 

503 

603 

Jan. 5 

Memorandum by an Official of the Aussenpolitisches Amt 
Scheidt describes his trip to Norway, December 
24-January 2; Swedish and Norwegian public opinion 
is visibly anxious about events in Finland; pro-British 
sentiment is strong in Norway and is not being properly 
countered by Germany; Quisling was alarmed that 
Brfiuer knew of his relations with Germany; a report 
that the Norwegian Government disavowed certain 
commitments by Hambro may be a calculated indis¬ 
cretion. 

511 

620 
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1940 

Jaa. 11 Memorandum by an Official of the AueMenpoliiieehee 
Amt 

Scheldt records various statomerits by Gnindliorr 
minimizing the likelihood of British intervontioit in 
Norway and questioning the wisdom of Goniiatu policy 
in the Russo-Finnish conftlct. 

Jan. 18 Extract From War Diary of the Nanai Staff 

"‘Study North*' is being developed: Raedor thinks 
British occupation of Norway is iminiumt, hut his 
Operations StaiOf does not entirely agree; proliutinary 
planning is necessary in any case. 

Jan. 23 Minister Brauer to Senior Counselor Orundhtrr 

Warns that Scheldt might be coniproniimKi by his j 
association with the former Nasi leader In Oslo. 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


Feb. 17 


Feb. 17 
Feb. 21 


The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 50B 

Describes a conversation with Foreign Mtiuster Koht 
regarding Churchiirs proposal that the Kunimyan 
neutrals join Britain and Franco in war against Gor- 
na^y; Koht dtoissed the proposal as provocative and 
^8 preference for tho ideas expreettcKi 

The Minister tn Norway to the Foreign Minisiry 50ii 

Moonunends replying to recent Norwegian notes in 
su<* a way ^ to strengthen Norway's neutral iKisition: 

Koht stoted that Norway was convinced Germany 
mtended to respect her neutrsdlty. ^ 

Dioision / to the Legation in 568 

Notiaoation that the motor tanker AUmark probalily 
captor^ seamen, is expected to entrr Nt>r. 

^e^invier in Norway to the, Fornm Minittru 671 

i„ *1° iftterferenc® wHl> German 'hlrniKK 

to Norwogi^ waters and none is likely; Oerlimuy 
should watch and support Norway's will to ne»itrl^Ttj\ 

^ Department to the Uyntion lUS 

wat^ by a ^ntish destroyer; iiistructs I.-kh. 
toJi Norwegian Clovornment at 0^0 

t^t Norway s neutrality has been vioiated and that 
there is danger of further violatlmis. ‘ 

Mp^andum 6y Naval Attaeht in Norwau 111 h 

Ctoonology of the Altmark incident, February 15-17. 

il/emorond«m 5y an Official of the Aueeenpolitiechc* 626 
activities in Norway from 

re<^ommend6 additional GennaS^^Spyiirt 
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1940 
Mar. 1 

Directive by the FUkrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrjnacht 

Directive for WeserHhung (occupation of Denmark 
and Norway), 

644 

831 

Mar. 2 

Memorandum by the Minister to Norway 

Argues that Britain will probably abstain from inter¬ 
vention in Norway and that Norway will strive to 
defend her neutrality; concedes that external events 
might change this likelihood; proposes continued 
pressure on Norway but no preventive measures for 
the present. 

650 

846 

Mar. 17 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

Notes Northern skepticism as to proposed British 
and French support for Finland* finds less concern as 
to possible Allied landings in Norway now that the 
Ru.sHO-Finnish conflict is settled; questions whether 
the Allies wdll violate Norwegian neutrality so long as 
Germany respects that of the various neutrals. 

682 

932 


Peacb Moves ^ 


1939 
Sept. 25 

Unsigned Note 

Itosenberg reports the receipt of a communication 
from Baron de llopp, with whom he had had conversa¬ 
tions during August, asking whether a meeting could 
be arranged in Switzerland for the end of September. 
He reque.st8 instructions from the Fiihrer. 

134 

134 

Sept, 26 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Dahlerua asked Hitler and GOring about prospects 
for negotiating with Britain; Hitler was skeptical of a 
British will to peace, but did not reject Dahlerus' plan 
for an unofficial meeting in Holland; the question of 
Poland must be excluded from any talks but otherwise 
Hitler expres.sed willingness to join in guaranteeing the 
statiia quo in the rest of Europe. 

138 

140 

Oct. 2 

Memora7idum by the State Secretary 

Davignon spoke of Belgium's determination to defend 
her neutrality and possible diplomatic steps toward 
peace. 

179 

195 

Oct. 3 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Bpani.sh Ambassador stated his Government's 
readiness to offer its good offices as mediator, provided | 
pronii.sing proposals are made and a Rump Poland is 
provided for. 

186 

j 

203 

Oct. 5 

Unsigned Note 

A member of the Aussenpolitisches Amt invited 
Baron de Hopp to come to Berlin for discussions. 
De Ropp replica that the Air Ministry did not consider 
it suitable for him to make such a journey. 

203 

224 


> Other documents dealing incidentally with peace moves will be found under 
geographical headings in this table. 
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1939 
Oot. 10 

1 

Unsigned Note 

Memorandum of a conversation between Baron de 
Ropp and a representative of Rosenberg in wfiich the 
war aims of Britain and Germany were discujwiHl in 
general terms. De Ropp declared that the British 
Air Ministry was not in sympathy with preaeiit British 
policy. Arrangements were made for further contaeta. 

235 

257 

[Oct. 11] 

Memorandum of the Foreign Minieiry 

Lists official and unofficial ofiTers of mediation from 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Norwegian, FInniali, Swetlish, 
and American sources. 

242 

!W8 

Oot. 12 

Circvlar of the Acting Director of the Frees Department 
Chamberlain has outrageously rejected Hltler’ii con¬ 
structive peace offer: the German people will now know 
what their enemies are after. 

240 

275 

Oct. 14 

The CkargS d*Affaires in Norway to the Forei^ Ministry 
The Scandinavian Kings are reported willing to nerve 
as mediators and would welcome an initiative from <me 
of the belligerents before Soviet pressure on Sweden 
begins. 

255 

285 

Oct- 15 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 

With Chamberlain’s rejection of Hitler's peace offer, 
the subject is closed. 

259 

289 

Oct. 19 

Memorandum hy an Official of the Foreign Minuter*» 
Personed Staff 

A Belgian Embassy official, just returned from Brus¬ 
sels, reports some optimism there regarding peace pn»»- 
pects; London and Paris ai^ said to be waiting mr a 
neutral diplomatic initiative, possibly by liooHCvelt. 

281 

321 

1 

Oct. 20 

The Ambassador in the Sooi^ Union to the Foreign Min~ 
istry 

Molotov had informed Schulenbiirg of a liutlei— 
Maisky conversation in London. Butler la said to have 
stated British readiness to make peace at once iinil<T 
certain guarantees, and Molotov receivcii the imfires- 
sion that the British might welcome a Kueaian media¬ 
tion, Schulenburg ask^ Molotov to inquire wheUmr 
Maisky so interpreted Butler's words. 

285 

325 

1 

[Undated] 

Unsigned Note 

Memorandum of a further conversation lK*tw*ef*n 
Baron de Ropp and a representative of llosenlHTg in 
which de Ropp iimuired about German plans for the 
Baltic States and Poland, spoke of a 80-caUe<i *n*:ngUsh 
party opposed to the poficies of the prestuit British 
Government, and indicated his belief that lUmmiiom 
would play an important role in future peace negotia¬ 
tions. 

318 

303 

Nov. 7 

Memwandum by an Official of the State Secretary'* 
Secretariat ^ 

is tffKjJSM.”" 

332 

383 
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Nov. 8 

Memorandurn by the Slate Secretary 

Weixs^icker told Attolico that Halifax’s speech of 
November 7 was obviously designed to head off the 
Belgian and Dutch offer of good offices or any similar 
move; that in Hitler’s absence there was as yet no 
German reaction to the offer: and that the Low Coun¬ 
tries must energetically maintain their neutrality. 

336 

j 387 

Nov. 9 

The Mintuter in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 

Forwards a message from Dahleriis for Gdring re- 
qiiesting no definite action be taken on the Dutch- 
lielgian me<liation offer until Dahlerus has been able 
to ascertain British opinion. 

337 

388 

Nov. 11 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Sweden 

The Gorman Government is not interested in Dahle¬ 
rus’ sounding out British opinion, as Britain has al¬ 
ready unequivocally rejected the German position. 

346 

397 

Nov. 14 

Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Davigxion handed over another note from Queen 
Wilhelminaand King Leopold, independent of the pre¬ 
vious peace effort, whose results Kibbentrop termed 
^‘catastrophic”: Kibbentrop warned that a pro-Allied 
attitude might be dangerous for Belgium. 

356 

407 

Nov. 18 

Circular of the Foreign Minister 

Instructions for possible conversations about peace 
moves: Allied intransigence has destroyed any chance 
of mediation: Germany has accepted the challenge 
and will fight to final victory. 

373 

424 

Deo. 19 

The Minister in Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 

On December 17 a Danish merchant, Pless-Schmidt. 
discussed a peace proposal with Halifax, who showed 
“lively interest”; the plan entailed partial restoration 
of Poland and Czechia, return of German colonies, a 
Kuropean alliance excluding the Soviet Union, and a 
guarantee of Finland and the Baltic States; Pless- 
Schmidt will be in Berlin shortly. j 

472 

! 

567 

1940 



Jan. 11 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Secretariat 

Attolico presented a memorandum on opinion in 
France; he attributed to Mussolini the view that some 
sort of restoration of Poland would deprive the Allies 
of their motive for war and thus logically lead to peace. ' 

524 1 

1 

648 

Jan. 17 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Bishop Berggrav of Norw'ay has discussed problems of 
peace with variotis Protestant clergymen and with Hali¬ 
fax; the Bishop thinks a new initiative by Hitler, going 
beyond his October 6 speech to offer some hope for a 
federated Europe, might have fruitful results. 

550 

679 

Mar, 1 

Consul General Krauel to State Secretary Weizsdeker 
Reports from Geneva on various political matters: 
Burckhardt’s coming visit to Berlin; Allied disappoint¬ 
ment that Germany has not taken the offensive in the 
West; Allied strategic views, etc. 

645 

833 
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1939 
Sept. 8 

Command of the FUhrer 

The Propaganda Ministry m tho cpntrai aui'iiry f<*r 
propaganda; other agencies shall work in gennine rul- 
laboration with it; disputes regarding foreign fndicy 
propaganda shall be composed by the roreigii ftitnister 
and the Minister of Propaganda, and prem*tited to th«' 

HI 

30 


Ptihrer only by both Ministers. 

j 



Fbotbcto»at» 


1939 
Deo. 15 

1940 
Jan. 31 

The Representative of the Foreign Minieirg in the 
Protectorate to the Foreign Ministry 

A political report points out that German policy tn 
the Protectorate as laid down by llie Ftthrer will avtnd 
provoking the Czechs but will crush 0*ech deitance 
ruthlessly; the Czech attitude is characterized as *'w‘att 
and see and take no risks.'* 

ir»H 

538 

The Representative of the Foreign Afinintry in the 
Protectorate to the Foreign Ministry 

A report on a conversation with Keitrath on the prob¬ 
lems arising from the recent flight of two Czech metnliers 
of the Protectorate Government. 

58A 

723 


KUUANtA 



1939 
Sept. 11 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Afinistry 

Foreign Minister Gafencii told Minister Fabricitis 
that in spite of rumors to the contrary. Polish HtddhTH 
and cabinet members who had croHsed into Uufnania 
were being interned and prevented from fKiUtical 
activities. 

50 

47 

Sept. 12 

The Foreign Minieier to the Legation in Rumania 
Gafencu's statements on the proiwjsetl treatment of 
Polish refugees in liumania is not cmnpletely sat in- 
factory; Germany demands espcciaily that the Polisli- 
Humanian border be closodi that rcfiigecH Im interneih 
and that no armament shipments pass tiirough 
Kumania. 

55 

52 

Sept. 14 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Atiuistry 

On behalf of the Rumanian cabinet, <taf<*ncn ^snred 
Fabricius confldentialiy that in dealing with the various 
groups of Polish refugees Rumania wt»nid maintain 
strict neutrality. 


01 

Sept. 16 

TkeMinister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Prime Minister Tatarescu offered Oertnanv large 
scale deliveries of Rumanian products in retiirii for 
large quantities of war material from the Polish booty. 

74 

73 

Sept. 19 

1 

j 

An OMdat of the Foreign Minieler^s Secretariat to the 
Leg^tan in Rumania 

Minister requests Fabricius to inform 
of Germany's saibifaction 
that the problem of Polish refugees was being handled 
in the spirit of neutrality and also to suggest Rumanian 
cooperation in the seizure of Polish gold. 

100 

102 
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1939 
Sept. 20 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Rumania 

Germany is prepared to supply Rumania with war 
material from the jPolish booty in return for petroleum 
and feed grain; the Rumanians may draw up a list of 
the items desired. 

Ill 

111 

Sept, 22 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

In connection with the murder of Minister President 
Calinescu the Rumanian Government asked that mem¬ 
bers of the Iron Guard be prevented from leaving 
Germany and that the German press disassociate itself 
from the Iron Guard. 

120 

120 

Sept. 29 

The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

German-Rtimanian economic negotiations were con¬ 
cluded which provided for an increase of about 100 
million RM over the level of 1938 in the trade between 
the two countries. 

166 

172 

Oct. 24 

Memorandum hy the Director of the. Political Department 
Woermann told the Rumanian Minister of Germany's 
displeasure at seeing a reference to the Anglo-French 
guarantees to Rumania included in Turkey's recent 
pact with Britain and France. 

296 

337 

Nov, 12 

Memorandum hy the Deputy Director of the Economic 
Policy Department 

The Foreign Minister ought to make it clear to Gen¬ 
eral Keitel that war material from the Polish booty 
which is now being claimed by the Army must be deliv¬ 
ered to Rumania to maintain that country’s petroleum ; 
exports to Germany. 

350 

401 

Nov. 21 1 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Although the Armv finally agreed to let R-umania 
have some war material from the Polish booty, it is not 
enough in Glodiiis' opinion and the possibility of 
further concessions to the Rumanians will be discussed 
with the High Command of the Wehrrnacht. 

380 

435 

Nov. 28 

The Minister in Rumania to the. Foreign Ministry 

Gafencu said that Rumaiua had abandoned the idea 
of the neutrality bloc since Germany and Italy were 
opposed to it. 

392 

457 

Nov. 30 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Rumania 

Concern is felt over the recent drop in Rumanian oil 
deliveries and the Rumanian Government should be 
a.sked to commit itself to deliver 100,000 tons of oil, the 
minimum reouired by the German economy; if neces¬ 
sary, certain German armament deliveries ought to be 
made contingent upon specific Rumanian oil deliveries. 

402 

467 

Dec. 6 

The Leaniion in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

The Rumanian Minister President promised to gua¬ 
rantee the delivery of specific amounts of oil in any 
event and offered to pay also in petroleum for any ad¬ 
ditional armament deliveries; however, he remained 
strongly opposed to any increase in the exchange rate 
of the reichsmark. 

422 

493 
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1939 
Dec. 8 

Tke MinUier in Rumania io the Foreign Minhtry 
Fabricius remained noncoininittal when <iafi»nru, 
stating that Rumania would fight for licHnarahia, 
inquired whether in such an event (•eniiany could at 
least be counted upon to lend diplotnaiie sumwirt to ' 
Rumania and to supply her with arfiw; I'abricius 
believes, however, that Germany nhoiild play ait aclivi* ^ 
part in arranging a territorial Hcttlement lH*t\vci*n 
Rumania and her neighbors instead of leaving to Italy 
the initiative in this matter. 

427 

49S 

Deo. 14 

1 

The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

In spite of Anglo-French pressure and the counstds of 
his advisers, King Carol has agreed to a 15 is'rcent 
increase in the exchange rate of the reichsmark: tluuigh 
this meets German demands only In part, it would lie 
politically unwise to insist upon a larger increase. 

451 

530 

Dec. 15 

The State Secretary io the Legation in Rumania 

Fabricius should avoid a direct reply to CJafiujcu^s 
questions about Germany's attitude ftt the event of a 
Russo-Rumanian conflict; instead he should express 
Germany’s hope that suitable Utmiaiilait concesstoita 
would lead to a peaceful settlement, without, however, 
giving the impression of having been instructed to apply 
pressure or to attempt mediation. 

455 

535 

Dec. 25 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Informed by Gafencu that the liumaiiian (rovern- 
ment for humanitarian reasons had agreed to the 
departure for Switzerland of Polish President Moseicki, 
Fabricius protested and called it an affront. 

4H8 

575 

Dec. 28 

The Foreign Minister io the Legation in Rumania 
Ribbentrop approves Fabricius' attitude toward 
President Moscicki's departure and instructs him to 
threaten Gafencu with cousequenoos If such a case 
should occur again. 

491 

580 

i 

Deo. 30 

1940 

The Foreign Minister io the Legations in Hungary, ffw- 
maniUj Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslapia 

Minister Killinger has been assigned the task of 
watching and counteracting eiu?my organizations and 
enemy propaganda in the Balkans;'for camoullage pui^ 
poses he will work on economic and cultural matters. 

495 

584 

Jan. 3 

Memorandum by the Director of the Hronomie /Wiry 

1 Department 

A meeting under Gdring’s chairmanship discussed at 
length economic policies with regard to Uuinanta and 
considered, among other thinfc^, appointment of a sik'- 
cialcommissioner to assure delivery and transiKirtation 
of Rumanian raw materials. 

502 

598 

Jan. 4 

FMinister Ribbentrop to Field Marshal Goring 
Ribbentrop objects to udring’s criticism of Foreign 
Mi^try offici^ at the meeting on Rumania; ho in¬ 
tends to send Clodxus to Bucharest as special represent* 
ative for economic and transport questions, but he will 
be replaced by Neubacher eventually. 

508 

ei6 
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1940 
Jan. 13 

The Foreign Minuter to the Legation in Rumania 

Neubacher is being sent to Bucharest as “special rep¬ 
resentative for economic questions.^' 

633 

661 

Feb. 8 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Neubacher was authorized by Ribbentrop to state in 
Bucharest that the Foreign Minister did not anticipate 
a Russian attack on Rumania. 

601 

i 

765 

Mar. 7 

The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

An interim agreement has been signed providing for 
German arms deliveries to Rumania in return for Ru¬ 
manian oil. 

660 

868 

Mar. 16 

FofHgn Minister Ribbentrop to Field Marshal 06ring 

The recent agreement with Rumania is economically 
very advantageous since it will provide Germany with 
largo amounts of oil at low pre-war prices. 

678 

926 


Sea Wabpakb ‘ 


1939 
Sept. 11 

Circular of the Director of the Economic Policy Depaitment 
Authorizes Missions to inform Governments of Oslo 
States that Germany is prepared to supply coal to re¬ 
place that received heretofore from Britain and Poland. 

62 

1 

49 

Sept. 15 

Circular of the Director of the Pohiical Department 

Instructions to notify the Governments of the Oslo 
States tnai Germany reser \08 full freedom of action to 
counter any acceptance by them of the restrictions on 
trading with Germany now reportedly demanded by 
Britain. 

71 

70 

Sept. 21 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

The TiCgation in Denmark has been instructed to deny 
that Germany has completely changed her position re¬ 
garding neutral shipping; Germany still favors normal 
trade but cannot allow Britain to make exceptions in her 
own interest. 

118 

117 

Sept. 27 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
Records an agreement with the Navy to warn neutral 
governments that merchant ships which use their 
radio when ordered to step, or which zigzag or proceed 
without lights, expose themselves to danger; the Navy 
and Foreign Ministry will confer again before issuing 
orders to sink enemy merchant ships without warning; 
the Ftihrer will probably soon order unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare in a designated area; United States j 
neutrality laws are being studied. 1 

144 

148 

Oct. 3 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department \ 
Woermann has notified the Navy that because of j 
peace efforts now in progress, the Foreign Ministry rec- ; 
ommends a cautious policy of submarine warfare at 
present. 

187 

203 


* Other documents dealing incidentally with sea warfare will be found under 
geographical headings in this table. 
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Sba WABMK*—Cont!nu«d 



Dftte 

Subject 1 

|j>op. No. 

i'H* 

1939 
Oct. 14 

Memorandum hy ike StaU Secretary 

Recommends that the OKW be asked eertahi tecli- 
nical questions regardii»g unrestricted submarine war- 
fare; technical and political coDsideratlonB must be 
balanced. 

2:»fi 

286 

Oct. 17 

Memorandum hy ike StaU Semiary 

Summarizes current practice in naval warfare and 
contemplated additional measures; decisions come 

only after further eoxusuitations. 

270 

307 

Oct. 19 

Circular of the State Secretary 

Instructions to inform neutral governments that 
German forces will attack ail ships in liritish and 
French convoys and that neutral merchant shiiw run¬ 
ning without lights may be mistaken for enemy ships. 

27U 

319 

Oot. 24 

Memorandum by ike StaU Secretary 

Describes arrangements for dally consultation 
between Foreign Ministry and the Wehrmacht. 

2115 

336 

Oct. 31 

Memorandum by ike StaU Secretary 

A conference in G6ring*s ofifioe agreed to request 
Hitler’s permission for air attacks on enemy convovs, 
including neutral vessels; Weizs&ckcr recommenae<( 
that attacks be strong enough to dissuade neutrals once 
and for all from accepting enemy convoy in the areas 
involved. 

317 

362 

Nov. 13 

Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minu(er*» 
PereonoU Staff 

intensiheation of submarine warfare is planned in the 
foreseeable future. 

352 

403 

Nov. 15 

Memorandum by an Official of Poliiical Divi$ion I 
Isolation of Groat Britain Is to bo achieved not hy 
proclamation but by gradual intensihcation of naval 
measures; Germany can use the danger zone llxecl by 
the United States. 

ZiM 

413 

Nov. 17 

Memorandum by Arnboeeador RiUer 

The Navy intends to torpedo without warning, re¬ 
gardless of location, all enemy passenger vcHsels know n 
to be armed as weU as all tankers (except thoHO of the 
United States, Soviet Union, Italy, Spain, and Japan) 
m the danger zone fixed by the Uniteni States; the 
Foreign Ministry is inclined to approve this despite cer- 
tem reservations for reasons of policy and international 
law. 

3(17 

417 

Nov. 28 

Memorandum by the StaU Secretary 

Foreign Ministry and 

the OKW m the general conduct of the war. 

307 

461 
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Slovakia 


Date 

Subject 

Doc. No. 

Pago 

1939 
Oct. 21 

Memorandum hy an Official of the Foreign Minister's 
Personal Staff 

In a conversation ■with the Slovak Minister, Hitler 
praised Slovakia and criticized the national and social 
policies of Hungary's rulers; although resettlement of 
ethnic groups referred to in his recent Reichstag speech 
applied primarily to the Baltic countries, it was never¬ 
theless one of his long-range objectives. 

286 

326 

Nov. 15 

Memorandum hy an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 

Informed that th(‘ Slovak Government was planning 
a public statement denouncing Anglo-French ejBforts to 
restore Czechoslovakia, liibbentrop urged the Slovak 
Minister to consult Berlin first. 

360 

412 

Nov. 21 

Treaty Signed at Berliny November 1939 

The German-Slovak Treaty reuniting with Slovakia 
territories which had been incorporated into Poland in 
1920, 1924, and 1938. 

381 

436 

Dec, 1 

Memorandum by the Director of the Political Department 
liibbentrop told Karmasin, the State Secretary in 
the Slovak Government, that an effort v ould be made 
to increase the number of German advisers in the admin¬ 
istration and national economy of Slovakia, but that the 
fact of Germany's influence in Slovakia must be kept 
secret from the outside world. 

409 

476 


South Africa 


1940 
Jan. 26 

The Consul at Lourengo Marques to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that a German agent has had a conversation 
vith Dr. Malan and that General Hertzog was in¬ 
fluenced thereby. 

577 

711 

Feb. 22 

Memorandum by an Official of the Dienststelle Rihbentrop 
i A German agent has gone to South Africa and com¬ 

municated to llcrtzog and Malan a statement that 
! upon conclusion of peace Germany vill recognize and 

1 guarantee the national territory of the Union of South 
Africa. It was also stated that Germany recognized 
the Union of South Africa as the leading vhite state in 
the South African area. Upon response from the opposi¬ 
tion leaders the statement could be made an official 
offer. 

629 

804 

Spain 

1939 
Oct, 1 

1 

The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Franco expressed to Stohrer his gratification over the 
German victory in Poland but showed concern over 
Russia and suggested that a Polish buffer might lessen 
the danger of a direct contact. 

173 

181 
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I>ate 

SuWeet 

llotf. No. 

Pea* 

1939 
Oot. 6 

The Ambassador in Spain io the Foreign Ministry 

Stohrer reports some details of an allege^! conversa¬ 
tion between the Spanish Minister of the Interior, 
Serrano Sufier, and the French Ambassador in which 
Sufier severely criticised France’s past policy towartl 
Spain. 

204 1 

226 

Oct. 19 

Memorandum by the Vireeior of the Beonomic Poliey 
Department ^ . 

Wiehl nrges grantinp of Spain’s request for ne«otla- 
tions on the continuation of Spanfsh-fJerman trades in 
spite of the war, particularly mnee Italy has agreed to 
facilitate transit through her territory; Wiehl also pro- 
poses that GOring’s permission be obtained for the 
sending of Wohlthat to Spain as chief negotiator. 

2B2 

322 

Oot. 19 

The Amhaseador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Stohrer will transmit information based on reports 
from Spanish missions abroad which Is given to him 
regularly by the Spanish Foreign Minister and the 

1 Under State Secretary as reports coming from ’’August** 

1 or “Wilhelm.” 

3S4 

324 

Dec. 22 

1940 
Jan. 25 

Protocol Signed at Madrid on December I0S9 

Germany and Spain reaffirm their desire for mutual 
trade which was expressed in earlier agreements and 
express their intention of con^nued cooperation, even 
though events have made it Imposaible to deveiop 
Qerman-Spanish economic relations In the manner 
envisaged in July 1939. 

482 

568 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Spain 

The Foreign Minister instructs Stohrer to Insist on 

1 Spain's making the promised deliveries of lead and re¬ 
quests him to make another protest If Spain, on ttie 

1 basis of new agreements with Franoe and Britain, 
should supply these countries with strategic materials 
in excess oi pre-war shipments. 

672 

704 

Peb. 10 

The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Stohrer asks whether there has t^n a change of 
policy, as the Soflndus Company is striving for a mo¬ 
nopoly position in Spanish ejmorta to Germany which 
is in contradiction to present directive and agreements. 

604 

759 

Feb. 17 

The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
According to certain reports Johannes Bernhardt 
will return to Spain equipped with great powers: his 
powers and responsibilities ought to be strictly denncil 
and limited to avoid recurrence of conditions that 
existed during the Civil War. 

616 

777 

Mar. 16 

Memorandum by an Ojgicial of the Prussian State Min- 
tairy 

A conferen^ on Spain under Gdring's chairmanship 
Mcussed problems of German-Spanish economic ao- 
tivipes; Gonng orders that economic policy matters 

^ handled by 

X that Bernhardt be sent to Spain as head 

of Sofindus; however, he will be subject to direcUves 
from State Secretary Jagwits and must refrain from 
activrty, since this will rest exclusively 
with the German Embassy In Spain. 

679 

927 
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1939 
Oct. 167] 

Memorandum hy an OJJicial of the Foreign Minister^e 
Personal Staff 

Summary of a conversation between Hitler and Sven 
Hedin; Germany's relations with Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Finland, and Scandinavia were 
discussed. 

263 

1 

293 

3ct. 24 

Memorandujn by an Official of the Legal Department 

A Foreign Ministry conference decided to take up 
with the Naval High Command the possibility of post¬ 
poning notification to Sweden that Germany did not 
recognize her claim to a 4-mile zone of territorial 
waters; important economic negotiations with Sweden 
are pending. 

297 

338 

)ct. 24 

Memorandum by an Official of the Legal Department 

The Naval Staff will consider the Foreign Ministry's 
views on Swedish territorial waters; the disputed extra 
mile constitutes a real gap in Germany's control of 
shipping. 

298 

340 

)ct. 25 

Memorandum hy an Official of Political Division 1 M 
The High Command of the Navy intends to extend 
operations against merchant shipping into the Aland 
Sea; the Foreign Ministry wishes to consider the ques¬ 
tion before the Soviet Government is notified. 

300 

342 

)ct. 26 

Memorandum by an Official of the Legal Department 
Raeder wishes the I<'oreign Ministry to approach the 
Swedish Government immediately to secure a free 
hand for German Naval Forces outside the 3-mile zone 
of Swedish territorial waters. 

304 

346 

1 

fov. 9 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Sweden 

Instructions to discuss naval operations as w^ell as 
economic negotiations: Germany recognizes Sweden's 
neutral commercial rights but to counter British meas¬ 
ures she will cut off Swedish exports if they appear des¬ 
tined ultimately for Britain; Germany can recognize 
only the usual 3-mile limit; the Legation is authorized 
to break off negotiations temporarily, at its discretion. 

340 

391 

[ 

rov. 18 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Sweden is demanding recognition of the 4-mile 
limit and easing of German shipping controls; she 
offers to maintain the 1938 volume of ore shipments, 
but Germany insists on the 1939 volume; it will be 
difficult to supply coal to Sweden because of transpor¬ 
tation problems. 

374 

426 

>ec. 12 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Suggests that Germany release arms and munitions 
to Sweden, as requested, in return for additional quan¬ 
tities of copper, nickel, tool steel, etc- 

446 

622 

►ec. 22 

Special Protocol 

Conversations between the German and Swedish 
Government Committees concerning German-Swedish 
trade in 1940. 

481 

564 
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Ph» 

1940 
Jan. 9 

The MinisUr in Sweden to the Foreign Afin wtrjf 

Sweden has declined the league of Nati«ms invita- 
tion to participate in an action in mipjwrt <if i* inland, 
as irreconcilable with neutrality: Sweticn would tomihI 
any attempt to send British or French trc>o|w or arms 
through Swedish territory but would allow tran^ti of 
arms belonging to Finland; Wied warned that thin ox* 
ception might involve dangers. 

515 

633 

Jan. 12 

Memorandum by the Stoie Serreiary - 

Hecords a conversation with tne Swedish Mlnwtor, 
who emphasized Sweden*B neutrality in the Soviet- 
Finnish conflict but feared possible involvomont; 
Weizfi&cker agreed that Scandinavian neutrality wan 
desirable but saw no room for mediat ion. 

530 

658 

Mar. 4 

Memorandum by an Official of ihe Forei^ Afinieter*e 
Secretariat . . ^ ... 

Sven Hedin asked Hitler whether Germany could not 
mediate between the Soviet Union and Finland; Hitler 
replied that Finnish policy was sensoloss and that 
German had now reached an understanding with the 
Soviet Union; Stalin had turned from boUhovirtm to i 
Russian nationalism and was pursuing undorstandahlo 
ends: Hitler added that Germany would not prevent 
Sweden from aiding Finland but warmnl against British 
duplicity; the Pinna should seek an agreement iHrert ly 
with the Soviet Union. 

654 

862 


SwmSBRLAMP 


1939 




Nov. 10 

The State Secretary to the legation in Switzerland 
Instructions to warn the Swiss Government that t he 
forthcoming League of Nations session must not i>o usoti 
for anti-German demonstrations. 

343 

364 

Deo. 7 

1940 

The Minieter in Switzerland to the Foreign Afinietry 

The Swiss Government has demanded that the 
League of Nations session deal only with the Uuhso- 
Finnish conflict and has reserved freedom of action in 
case other matters are discussed. 

425 

495 

Feb. 12 

Memorandum by the State /Secretary 

Weizs&cker gave the President of the Swiss Nat ional 
Council assurances of Germany's strong desire to ket»p 
Switzerland out of the war; these assurances could l>e 
mentioned privately but must not bo quotetl a.s an 
official ‘‘declaration." 

610 

772 


Turkbt 


1939 
Sept. 5 

The Ambassador in the Sotnet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

■ 

5 


Molotov says the Soviet Government is using its 
considerable influence with Turkey in the sense desired 
by Germany. 

■ 
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Turkey —Continued 
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1039 
Sept. 6 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 

Ribbentrop instructs Papen not to discuss Turkish- 
Xtalian relations with the Turks and to note the fact 
that the Fiihrer and the Duce are in complete agree¬ 
ment on Axis policies. 

16 

16 

Sept. 8 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Mixiistry 
Papen states that it was Saracoglu who raised the 
question of Turki&h-Italian relations in a conversation; 
Papen complains that his efforts to keep Turkey out of 
the war are not being supported by the Italian Am¬ 
bassador. 

28 

27 

Sept. 14 

Ambassador Papen to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 

Papen suggests that German policy should attempt 
to detach Turkey from her commitments to Britain and 
France by bringing about a guarantee of Turkey’s 
posaessions and of the status quo in the Balkans by 
Russia, Italy, and Germany. 

69 

66 

i 

Sept. 15 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Weizsacker told Attolioo that Turkey showed no 
inclination to adventure. 

72 

72 

Sept. 17 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Stalin says that an assistance pact with Turkey is 
being negotiated; he believes the pact advantageous 
since it would insure Turkish neutrality. 

81 

80 

Sept. 18 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Ribbentrop should discuss the proposed Turkish- 
Soviet agreement with the Italians; Germany should 
concur only if the USSR is not obligated to action 
against Germany, Italy, and Bulgaria. 

91 

93 

Sept. 20 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

A Turkish spokesman stated that the alliance treaties 
between Turkey and the Western Powers now being 
negotiated would be rather limited in scope and that 
Turkey would intervene in a Mediterranean conflict 
only if she herself was attacked; the Turks are worried 
about Russia and exasperated at Germany. 

105 

105 

Sept. 21 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Schuienburg is to convey orally to Stalin and Molotov 
Germany’s objections to a Russo-Turkish mutual assist¬ 
ance pact; if, nevertheless, such a pact should be con¬ 
cluded, Russia ought to insist on a reservation taking 
into account the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact 
and should also put pressure on Turkey to desist from 
concluding a definitive military alliance with the 
Western Powers. 

116 

114 

Sept. 23 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Although Turkey’s pacts with the Western Powers 
will enter into effect only if Turkey is attacked, it would 
be useful if in addition Turkey could promise the Rus¬ 
sians not to let the Straits be misused by Britain and 
France. 

126 

124 


2ftOO£»0— li4 -R 
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Date 


1939 
Sept. 27 


Sept. 29 


Ctet. 2 


Oct. 3 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 9 


Oot. 13 


Oct. 17 


Subject 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Hitler received the new Turkish Anihaiwadcir 
told Mm that good political relatione betu eon Oontiany 
and Turkey were advisable and ofifered rich prosjioctH. 

The Foreign Minuter to the Embassy in the Sttviei ("nion 
Molotov is to be informed that in Iliblxudrup'H 
opinion it would be in the greatest inten.'st of (lern^aiiy 
and Russia to obtain assurances from Turkey that she 
would prevent passage through the Straits of AngU)- 
French troops or war material. 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the StPtnr/ f 'wnwi 
Schulenburg is to inform Molotov tliat UiblHMitroji 
was very anxious that the Soviet Government should 
prevent Turkey from the final conclusion of aasistancQ 
treaties with the Western Powers. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Molotov stated that although Turkey seemed to 
have become closely involved with the Western Powers 
the Soviets would attempt to **neutraUje*^ matters in 
coMormity with Germany's wisiies; he also omidiaHisfMl 
that they would never tolerate Anglo-French pressure 
on Bulgaria. 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreijm Ministru 
Papen told the Turkish Minister rresideiit that a 
Turkish pact with the Western Powers would he con¬ 
sidered by Germany as sabotage of her peace efforts 
and asked whether Turkey would change her policy. 

Memorandum by the Chief of Protocol 

On receiving the new Turkish AmbaBBador» Uthhen- 
trop reviewed German-Turkish relations and critirixetl 
Turkish plans for a pact with the Western Pow ers; he 
assured Turkey that neither Germany nor Italy liad 
aggressive designs on Turkey. 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Sotfiel t 'nion 
Instructions to emphasize to Molotov that if the 
USSR concludes an assistance pact with Turkey, any 
obligation to give assistance against Germany znimt he 
expressly and publicly excluded; otherwise the confi¬ 
dence of the German people in the German-Soviet agree¬ 
ments will be shaken. 

The Ambassador in the Soviei Union to the Foreign Min- 
tstty 

Molotov does not believe an assistance pawst will be 
concluded with Turkey; the aim of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is to secure the full neutrality of Turkey. 

The pirecti^ of the Political Department to the Embassy 
in the Soviet Union 

A Turkish-Russian assistance pact xnay be signed 
soon. 

The Anibassador in ike Soviet Union to the Foreton JkTfn- 
utry * 

Molotov told Schulenburg that no results had been 
obtamed in the negotiations with the Turkish Foreign 
Minister who was about to leave Moscow. ^ 


}!K»r. No, 


146 


167 


176 


183 


189 


202 


211 


219 


250 


268 


161 


173 


183 


200 


205 


222 


236 


244 


280 


806 
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1939 
Oct. 21 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Weizs&cker asked Attolico to let him know if the Ital¬ 
ian Government should decide on a demarche in Ankara 
on the subject of the Anglo-French-Turkish pact which 
was directed primarily against Italy. 

287 

329 

Oot. 21 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Foreign Minister has ordered that the members 
of his Ministry are not to receive Ambassador Papen 
during his present stay in Berlin nor are they to have 
political conversations with him. 

288 

330 

Nov. 3 

The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador in Turkey 

Papen is instructed to make a statement to the Turk¬ 
ish Foreign Minister to the effect that Germany con¬ 
siders Turkey's treaty with the Western Powers an 
intentional affront ana reserves the right to take appro¬ 
priate measures if it should lead to practical conse¬ 
quences affecting Germany. 

324 

371 

Nov. 6 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 

Gafencu emphasized that the Rumanian Ambassador 
in Ankara was not conducting negotiations on the 
Anglo-French-Turkish pact but was trying to get 
Turkey's agreement to the establishment of a bloc of 
neutral states. 

329 

378 

Nov. 7 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Turkey 

In the present economic negotiations with Turkey 
Germany’s policy is to pay for badly needed chromium 
with industrial deliveries and light military equipment, 
but not with heavy armament. 

330 

389 

Nov. 8 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Turkey 

Information is requested, as to whether Turkey’s de¬ 
pendence on German industrial deliveries, particularly 
spare parts, might make it possible to oLtain more 
favorable terms in the economic negotiations with 
Turkey. 

333 

385 

Nov. 9 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

The demarche concerning Turkey’s pact with the 
Western Powers has been carried out according to in¬ 
structions; in view of the opinion expressed by the 
Russian Ambassador that both countries had an in¬ 
terest in preventing the Allied Near Eastern Forces 
from operating in the Balkans, it is suggested that joint 
large scale operations against Britain be started in the 
spring. 

338 

389 

Nov. 9 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Papen favors a speedy conclusion of an economic 
^reement with Turkey rather than waiting until the 
Turks are more pliable: as Saracoglu indicated that 
Germany could obtain chromium only in exchange for 
certain types of military equipment, Papen suggests 
that submarine motors be included in such deliveries. 

339 

390 

Nov. 11 

Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

In a conversation with the Turkish Ambassador Rib- 
bentrop severely criticized Turkey’s foreign policy and 
stated that Turkey had joined the anti-German front. 

347 

398 
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Nov. 14 


Nov. 17 


Nov, 27 


[Nov.—] 


Dec, 1 


1940 
Jan. 6 


Jan. 9 
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Pace 

The Director of the Economic PoUcy Department to the 
Embassy in Turkey , 

The delivery of submarine motors to Turkey would 
require a special decision by the Ftthrer which could tie 
requested only if it was a matter of deciaive importance 
for Germany's war economy. 

351 

403 

The Ambassador in the SooUd Union to ike Poreiyn Min* 
isiry 

Schulenburg encloses the copy of a memorandum 
which the TuiScish Ambassador had handed to Molotov 
and which dealt with the Rumanian proposal for a 
Balkan neutrality bloc. 

358 

410 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Saracoglu told Pax>en that Turkey agreed to a genera! 
settlement of their mutual economic relations on the 
basis of the German proposals; he also agreed with 
Papen that a complete defeat of Germany, as de«ire<l 
by Churchill, was not in Turkey's Interest. 

see 

4ie 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Papen told Saracoglu that a Turkish refusal to deliver 
chromium would be considered an unfriendly act; 
Saracoglu denied such intentions but said that Turkey 
could promise deliveries only when the actual eim of 
the chromium output was known. 

390 

451 

Unsigned Memorandum of the Economic Policy Depart^ 
ment 

Germany's refusal to deliver heavy gtina and Tur¬ 
key's cutting off cbromitim ore deliveries have led to a 
crisis in German-Turkish economic relations; It is 
suggested that Germany agree to negotiate agreements 
on trade in other goods, since the Turks are not likely 
to yield to German economic pressure. 

391 

452 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Turkey 
Kibbentrop states that Saracoglu had not given a 
satisfactory explanation for his unfriendly remarks on 
Germany in a recent interview and that furthermore 
his statements on chromium deliveries are unsatisfac¬ 
tory; Papen is to insist on a straight answer as to 
whether available chromium supplies will bo sold to the 
Allies and the United States. 

408 

475 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

A satisfactory agreement t^ncerning certain Turkish 
deliveries has been reached; Germany^ dilatory tactics 
are resented by the Turks who suspect Gorniany of 
having held up deliveries to put pressure on Turkey; 
speedy acceptance of the remaining Turkish demands 
is urged. 

512 

628 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to iJk» 
Embassy in Turkey 

Further Turkish demands are also approved but 
only in order to pave the way for subsequent transact 
tions which would supply Germany with badly needed 
chromium; it is explained confidentially that Germany 
18 not interested in a large amount of trade but in the 
best possible distribution of German exports among 
countries supplying Germany with vital imports. 

5ie 

634 
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1940 
Jan. 9 

Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy 
Department 

German chromium needs are estimated to be 12,000 
tons a month. There is a possibility of obtaining 
40,000 tons of Turkish chromium via Hungary, if 
permission is granted to export 200,000 Hungarian 
time fuses to England. 

517 

j 

636 

I 

Feb. 6 

The Ambassador in Turkey to ike Foreign Ministry 
According to information received, the French see no 
other way to win the war than by intensifying the 
blockade and by drawing the Balkans and Russia into 
the war, a view not shared by the British; these dififer- 
ences strengthen Turkey^s bargaining position. 

595 

! 742 

1 

Feb. 21 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Papen reports on the difficulties arising in the eco¬ 
nomic negotiations with Turkey and requests instruc¬ 
tion as to how badly Germany needs Turkish chromium. 

626 

790 

Mar. 1 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

The statement of the Turkish Minister President 
that his country could not be brought into the war by 
outside influences represents a success for Germany's 
policy, which, however, might even be enhanced by a 
Russian statement that would reassure the Turks. 

638 

819 

Mar. 14 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Papon told Saracoglu he was p^repared to ask Berlin 
to deliver heavy armament to Turkey if the Turkish 
Governrnent would promise to defend Turkish neutral¬ 
ity against the Western Powers; by forcing Saracoglu to 
choose between loyalty to his allies and the need to 
pacify Russia, Germany might be able to precipitate 
his fall. 

674 

918 

Mar. 17 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in Turkey 

Weizsacker expresses doubts whether the Turks 
would be willing to make political concessions to Ger¬ 
many of th(» kind suggesteef by Papen; he also q^uestions 
whether Germany has an interest in improved Russo- 
Turkish relations. 

680 

930 

Mar. 17 

Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic 
Policy Department 

The Foreign Minister, on the basis of a directive by 
the Fiihror, has approved delivery of three ships to 
Turkey, provided Turkish chromium deliveries form a 
considerable portion of the payment. 

681 

i 

931 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

1939 
Sept. 4 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov promises speedy reply to the German sug¬ 
gestion of September 3 on military occupation of the 
Soviet sphere. 

2 

2 
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1939 
Sept. 5 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 7 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 10 


Sept. 13 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov deprecates premature military occupation 
of the Soviet sphere. 

Memorandum by an Official of the Feonomir Polity 
Department 

Sohnurre recommends that Gdring he remincioci that 
the Foreign Ministry is In charge of economic negotla* 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

The Ambassador »» the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

The sudden shift of Soviet policy toward Oerinany U 
reflected in the oompletely onaiigeri tone of organs of 
public opinion; the population is still i>ouii<iercHi hv the 
shift and fearful of war, but the Soviet Government has 
always previously been able to direct popular attituiim. 

The Deputy Director of the fStonomic Polity Department 
to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to notify the Soviet Government that 
Germany intends to have ships discharge cargoeM at 
Murmansk for rail shipment to Leningrad, wliere other 
German ships will receive them. 

TU Foreign MiniHry to ike Rmhaeeg in Ike fSoeiet Union 
Instruotions to notify the ^viet Qoveriimoiit of 
German proposal to send Sohnurre to coiiciuot economic 
negotiations with Mikoyan in Mosoow, 

The Fweign Minitter to ike Rmbanay in the Rooiet Union 
Inactions to suggest again to Molotov the nooti 
for information on Soviet military intentions in rolanii. 

^ ** *** Union to the Foreign 

exten^ congratulations on the entry of 
German troops into Warsaw. 

^ ** *** Vafea to (he J^oretgn 

says that Soviet miliUry action will uke 
place in the next few days. 

Describes Soviet military preparations. 

^ ** *** ** 

pgr^^fm . t he Soviet Government was not pre. 

j swift German victory; the Red Army ia 
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1939 
Sept. 14 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov wishes to know when Warsaw will fall so 
that he may say Poland has collapsed and Russian 
minorities require protection. 

63 

60 

Sept. 15 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Warsaw is expected to fall in the next few days; sug¬ 
gests the text for a joint German-Soviet communique; 
states that the justification for Soviet military action 
suggested by Molotov would expose the two states as 
enemies before the whole 'World. 

70 

68 

Sept. 16 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov says Soviet military action is imminent; he 
sees no reason for a joint communique; he requests that 
Germany accept the proposed justification of Soviet 
action in view of the difficult position of the Soviet 
Government. 

78 

I 

76 

Sept. 17 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Stalin says the Red Army will cross the frontier 
today; he alters the text of the note to be handed to the 
Polish Ambassador so that it is satisfactory to Germany. 

80 

79 

Sept. 17 

An Official of the Economic Policy Oeyartment to the 
Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Ribbentrop has reserved decision on the timing of 
Schnurre’s trip to Moscow because of the political 
situation; a larger program of raw material deliveries 
from the Soviet Union is being considered. 

82 

81 

Sept. 18 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Stalin doubts if German High Command will 
withdraw to the agreed line; Scnulenburg requests 
authority to dispel his doubts. 

90 

92 

Sept. 18 

Memorandum by an Offiicial of the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Describes revision Stalin of communique pro¬ 

posed by Germany; Stalin considered the German 
version too frank; the German draft and Stalinas draft 
are appended. 

94 

95 

Sept. 19 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Instructions to tell Stalin that German agreements 
with the ITSSR will he kept; they are the foundation of 
friendly relations between Germany and the USSR. 

101 

103 

Sept. 19 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Gdring has asked that an attempt be made to secure 
some sort of German control of the railway from Bres¬ 
lau to Rumania. 

102 

103 
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1939 
Sept. 20 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 20 


Sept. 21 


Sept. 22 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 23 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 26 


[Sept. 28] 


The Ambassador in the Sopiei Union to the Forriifn 
Ministry 

An urgent request for clarification of the d<ffnarca- 
tion line between German and Soviet aphoree; ^^o2otftv 
says that Stalin is astonished at an obvious violatitiit 
of the Moscow agreement. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov proposes negotiations in Moscow for a 
definitive Polish settlement. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

A short delay in Schnurre’s arrival would pndiahly 
not offend the Soviet Government; Soviet ai>iltty to 
export law materials is limited. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

The Soviet Government insists that the upper Haii 
form part of the demarcation line in Poland; .Molotov 
proposes a communique to this effect. 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet f/nton 
Ribbentrop accepts Molotov’s pmposcd cominitniciite 
on the demarcation line In Poiand; there arc stiil 
certain details to he worked out, however. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Mtntsiry 

Text of the communique to lie lasiied by the Soviet 
Government on the demarcation lino in Poland. 

Minister to the Embassy in the Soviri tr„i 0 n 
WiUmgness to come to Moscow to effect a definitive 
Polish settlement. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Mtntsiry ^ 

The Soviet Government welctirnes Hibiientrcjp’s 
projected visit, 

the Soviet Union to the f’oret'i^rn 

Stalin propose that Germany waive claim to Lilhu- 
ama in retuni for a larger i>art of Polish territory; 

^ immediate solution of ifiu 
problem of the Baltic countries. 

hy th« State Seeretary 

»t the end of the 

Folisa war for the forthooming Moscow neaotiatioiia ■ 
^ recommends advising Soviet Governnie'^ not t«> 
intervene in the Balkan^ so long as Britain doiL not • 
he considers the question of a Rump Poland. ' 

^fw^8f«r to the Foreign Minietry 
and his conversation with Stalin 

Lithuania; he 
judgment on two proposed territorial 
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1939 
Sept. 28 

Gervian-Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty 

The text of the public treaty defining boundaries in 
the territory of Poland; interference by third powers 
will be rejected. 

167 

164 

Sept. 28 

Confidential Protocol 

Providing for exchange of nationals residing within 
the territories under the jurisdiction of the German 
and USSR Governments. 

158 

165 

Sept. 28 

Secret Additional Protocol 

T 4 thiiaiua, except for territory in the southwest, is 
within the Russian sphere of influence: the province of 
Liiblin and parts of the province of Warsaw are in the 
German sphere; economic agreements between Lithua¬ 
nia and Germany will not be affected by Soviet action. 

159 

166 

Sept. 28 

Secret Additional Protocol 

Both Germany and the USSR will suppress any 
Polish agitation. 

160 

166 

Sept. 28 

Declaration of September 28j 1939, by the Government of 
the German Reich and the Government of the USSR 
Affirming that peace should be restored in Europe 
now that the Polish problem is definitively settled. 

161 

167 

Sept. 28 

Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to Chairman Molotov of the 
Council of People^s Commissars 

An agreement to begin negotiations for a new eco¬ 
nomic treaty. 

162 

167 

Sept. 28 

Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to Chairman Molotov of the 
Council of People^s Commissars 

Confirming a Soviet promise to facilitate German 
transit traffic through the USSR with Rumania, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and the Far East: confirming also a Soviet 
agreement on the delivery of oil. 

163 

168 

Sept. 30 

Circular of the State Secretary 

Instructions to describe the German-Soviet agree¬ 
ments of September 28 as having eliminated forever any 
differences with regard to Poland. 


175 

Oct. 2 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to inform Molotov that the Moscow 
^reements of September 28 have been discussed with 
Ciano. 

177 

194 

Oct. 4 

Supplementary Protocol Between Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The new boundary in Poland. 

193 

208 

Oct. 6 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Molotov says that he has already told the Lithuan¬ 
ians of the territory which must go to Germany, that j 
the Lithuanians had been dismayed by the news, and 
that Stalin requests Germany not to insist on cession at 
this time. 

194 

212 

Oct. 5 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Molotov proposes that Teriberka instead of Mur- j 
mansk be used for establishment of repair facilities for 
German ships and submarines. 1 

195 

213 
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1939 
Oct. 6 

The Foreign Minister U> the Emhcsny in the Somet f/nion 
The German Minister to Lithuania is to state that in 
the negotiations at Moscow Germany rccoinmendefi the 
cession of Vilna to Lithuania, and reserved the right to 
a small strip of Lithuanian territory: he is to say t!mi 
the Reich Government does not wish to raise the latter 
question at this time; Schuienbui^ is to inform Molotov 
of the foregoing. 

196 

218 

Oct. 6 

Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Schedule for negotiations at Moscow. 

208 

233 

Oct. 8 

I The Chairman M the Council of People^e Commissars of 
the Soviet Union to the Amhoseador in the Soviet 
Union 

If Soviet troops are stationed in Lithuania, they will 
not occupy the strip reaerve<l for Germany; Germany 
will determine when the agreement concerning this ter¬ 
ritory is to be implement^. 

218 

244 

Oct. 11 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Minisiry 
A progress report on the economic negotiations. 

237 

263 

Oot. 12 

The Commander in Chief of the Natfy to the Foreign Min^ 
ister 

Raeder urges that maximum cooperation with the 
Soviet Government be achieved to facilitate Gorman 
naval operations. 

248 

277 

Oct. 14 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to discuss with Molotov proposed S<iviet 
logistical support and bases for German naval opera¬ 
tions. 

257 

287 

Oct, 16 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to invite Molotov to visit Berlin to ratify 
the Boundary and Friendship Treaty. 

258 

289 

Oct. 16 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign ilfin- j 
istry 

The Soviet Government desires ratification of the 
Boundary and Friendship Treaty on Octoller 11). 

251 

291 

Oot. 17 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry 

Molotov regrets that urgent political businesM pre¬ 
vents his visiting Berlin at present. 

267 

306 

Oct. 18 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet XWon 
In a speech soon to be delivered on foreign affairs, 
Ribbentrop wishes to refute the British claim that In 
Moscow he had asked for, an<i had been refused, Soviet 
military assistance; the text of this portion of the 

IS given; it includes a direct quotation of Stalin on the 
Soviet need for a strong Germany, and on the parallel 
interests of Germany and the USSR in case of war 
between Germany and the Western demooraoles* 

271 

809 

Oct. 18 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Ritter reports that the economic negotiations are 
proceeding slowly but not too unfavoramy. 

272 

810 
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1939 
Oct. 18 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy %n ike Soviet Union 

Inquires whether any details are known of reported 
Anglo-Soviet economic discussions. 

273 

313 

Oot. 19 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Stalin approves the account of the negotiations in 
Moscow; he requests a modification of the direct quota¬ 
tion BO that the community of Soviet-German interests 
is exclusively related to the need for a strong Germany. 

280 

320 

Oct. 19 

Chief of Protocol Ddrnberg to Ambassador Schulenburg 
Ribbontrop is disappointed by the hunting to be 
fo\ind in the German share of Foland; can arrange¬ 
ments be made for him in the Soviet share? 

283 

323 

Oct. 26 

Ainbassador Ritter to Minister Schnurre [in Moscow\ 
German officials in Berlin are well satisfied with the 
progress of economic talks with the Soviet Government; 
they are ready for a great effort on deliveries to the 
Soviet Union. 

303 

345 

Oct. 29 

The Einhnssy in the Somei Union to the Foreign Ministry 
The Soviet Government will allow transit of foreign 
raw mat«irials to Germany via Black Sea ports, pro¬ 
vided the operations are properly camouflaged. 

314 

358 

Oct. 30 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Hitter instructs Schnurre to work for agreement on 
some tentative round figures for German deliveries to 
the Soviet Union; the present detailed negotiations are 
proceeding too slowly. 

316 

361 

Nov. 1 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Schnurre requests details on proposed transit shm- 
mcnts of raw materials to Germany through the USSR; 
Mikoyan has stressed the need for secrecy. 

320 

368 

Nov. 1 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Gdring, Raeder, and Keitel complain of the war 
material demands of the Soviet delegation in Berlin. 

321 

369 

Nov. 8 

Memorandum by an Official of Political Division V 
Summarizes conversations between Gdring and 
Soviet oflicials in Berlin; he assures them that their 
delegation is being shown the latest German planes 
and equipment. 

335 

i 

386 

Nov. 10 

The Ambassador in ike Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov offers various advantages to Germany 
provided the Russian economic demands are met. 

342 

394 

Nov. 18 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructions to-inform Molotov that the Soviet dele¬ 
gation has had unprecedented access to information on 
German production; the German Government strongly 
desires rapid completion of the negotiations. 

371 

422 

Nov. 20 

Ambassador Schulenburg to State Secretary Weizsdcher 
Discusses Molotov’s anger toward Finland, details 
of the boundary in Poland, Soviet support for German 
peace efforts, a propaganda move against Turkey, and 

376 

427 
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1939 
Nov. 23 

The EmhoBBy in the Soviet Union to the Forngn httntntrjf 
Reports estimates cwrreiit among Military Attar!ie»i 
in Moscow as to Soviet troop dispoHitions and inten¬ 
tions regaurding Finland and liumaiiia. 

3HA 

440 

Nov. 24 

The AmboBsador in the Saoiet Vnioti to the Foreigti 
Ministry 

Germainr has protested the change in railroad gauge 
between liwdw and Praeiwydl; traru^it traffic with 
Rumania should liegin Dcccmlier 1. 

3S6 

447 

Nov. 27 

The Foreign Minister to the Embosny in the Soviet ( 'uinn 
Instructions to invite Molotov to protest certain 
proposed British blockade mc^urcis. 

395 

459 

i 

Nov. 30 

TVie Foreign Minister to the Fmhanny in the Soviet f 'iiiori 
Cancels earlier instractioiift for Naval Attarhf^ to 
inquire privately about possible transfer of subiiiartiit*s 
from ^viet to German navy. 

4(13 

468 

Dec. 1 

Circular Letter of the Foreign Ministry 

Schnurre distributes material on Soviet i tell very 
orders in preparation for an interinhiisteriat tneeting 
of December 2. 


472 

Dec. 2 

Memorandum by the Chairman of the Economic Drfc- 
gation to the Sooiet Union 

Action taken b}r Intermiuisteriai meeting regarding 
the Soviet order list of November 30. 

412 

481 

[Dec. 2] 

Unsigned Memorandum 

Questions in the German-Soviet economio negoti¬ 
ations requiring decision by Hitler. 

413 

488 

Dec. 5 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Keitel complains of friction along the Soviet frontier, 
particularly in connection with the expulaion of Jews 
into Soviet territory. 

419 

489 

Dec. 5 

Meme^andum by the State Secretary 

Keitel again complains that Soviet deniancia for tlie 
delivery of German products are increasingly volniii- 
inous and unreasonaole; the Foreign Ministry intends 
to curb the Soviet demands. 

420 

490 

Deo. 6 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet f ^nuin 
Quotes text of circular telc^am instructing principal 
Gennan Missions to express sympathy for Soviet 
attitude in Finnish-Soviet condiot and to stress British 
re^onsibility. 

423 

494 

Deo. 8 

Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter \ 

a provide 70,000 tons of iron per month to the 

Soviet Union as planned would necessitate major cuts 
^where; Ritter states the choices; a GOring letter 
is appended. 

430 1 

602 

Deo. 9 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min* 
istry 

Molotov denounces German eompUcity in the alleged 
Italian ^pment of planes to Finland ; ^hutenburg diui 
domed the charges but requests instructions. 

432 

508 
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1939 
Dec. 10 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Forwards for Molotov’s attention a DNB denial of 
reports that arms have recently been shipped by or 
through Germany to Finland. 

435 

608 

Dec. 11 

Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

In conversation with the Soviet Ambassador 
Ribbentrop protests the Tass report of German de¬ 
livery of munitions to Finland; he also intimates that 
Soviet demands for military supplies are excessive. 

438 

612 

Dec. 11 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Details of Italian planes destined for Finland via 
Germany and Sweden. 

439 

514 

Dec. 11 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Molotov accepts German denials regarding alleged 
shipments of arms to Finland. 

440 

514 

Dec. 11 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
The demands of the Soviet economic delegation in 
Berlin far exceed the terms previously agreed upon; i 
Ritter is prepared to make some concessions but pro¬ 
poses to transfer the negotiations back to Moscow. 

442 

516 

Dec. 12 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Embassy in Italy 

Instructions to withdraw consent to shipment of 
Italian war material through Germany to Finland. 

444 

521 

Dec. 15 

Memorandum by Ambassador Ritter 

Raeder is willing to sell the plans of Bismarck to the 
Soviet Union, provided the price is high enough. 

457 

537 

[Dec. 19] 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Ritter has rejected Mikoyan’s denaand for German 
military deliveries as contrary to the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov exchange of September 28: he will seek to 
reopen negotiations on the basis of that exchange. 

474 

558 

Dec. 20 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Expresse.s approval of Ritter’s rejection of Mikoyan's 
demand of December 19 and authorizes him to take up 
the matter with Molotov, 

476 

560 

Dec. 20 

Unsigned Memorandum 

The Governor General of the General Government 
of Poland was informed of a Soviet complaint that Jews 
were being deported from the Government General to 
the Soviet Union by oflScial organs of the Reich. He 
ordered such practices stopped to avoid disturbing 
necessary friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 

477 

560 

Dec. 23 

Memorandum by an Official of the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Hilger’s summary of a Schulenburg-Molotov con¬ 
versation regarding unsatisfactory progress of the 
economic negotiations; condSlicting interpretations of 
“industrial deliveries’' were presented; Molotov ad¬ 
mitted that Germany's involvement in war restricted 
her ability to deliver arms but charged that she was 
setting exorbitant prices; a meeting of Ritter and 
Schnurre with Molotov and Mikoyan was arranged. 

484 

570 
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1939 

[Deo. 24] 


1940 
Jan. 2 


IJan. 2] 


Jan^ 10 


Jan. 10 


-Jan. 16 


•Jan. 25 


<Jan. 26 


1 The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min istry 
In stating that the Soviet l*nion not aiiof^t 
German plane types at present, Molotov rc*fors to 
‘^exorbitant” prices; negotiations on other points will 
be resumed. 

The Director of the Legal Department to the Brnbassy in 
the Soviet Union 

Disputes Molotov’s interpretation of “industrial 
deliveries” in the Moscow negotiations. 

Memorandum by Amhaeeador Bitter 
Describes a oonferenoe in the Kremlin Decernlier 31, 
1939, between the German and Soviet econotiiio nego¬ 
tiators; Stalin insisted on the reduced Soviet deitiancia 
but for the first time used the expremioii “mutual 
assistance”; metal production, naval armament, ma¬ 
chine tools, and airplanes were the principal Insues 
discussed. 

The Chief of the High Command of the Wehrmachi to the 
Foreign Minieier 

I^tel sends Hibbentrop a Wehrmacht memorandum 
on Germany’s strategic and political objectives in the 
Balkans and the Near East, suggesting that Germany 
^courage R^m’s expansion In the Balkans and the 
Middle East to prevent a clash of llussian 
and Italian aspirations in the Balkans. 

The Foreign Min^tryto the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Ministry, several carlcuMls 
of war material for Finland were allowed to enter Ger¬ 
many; three of these were inadvertently permitted to 
continue. 

2lfem^andum by an Official aj (he Bmbatm in Uu Soviet 
Union 

-.r? eonvcmatlon of Janu- 

ary 7 with Molotov regardinj definition of “a more 
TT German deliveries to the 

Sowt Union; both sides referred to the political basis 

Molotov saw no insurmounUble 
obstacle to agreement. 

Mmorav^um by Ambassador RUtsr 

^**»*^^M«morandum From the Btnbany in (A« Sooi^ 

Schulenburg told Molotov that much of 
meat ta the fcakaas »nd 

from ^^of &v^t intenUone in these regions* Molotov 
foyiet Union had done nothin to wm- 
rant any anxiety elthw there or in Italy. * 

hf^orandum by Direetor of the PolitiaU Daparlmont 
hv^hw!5“ notes that he answered ee^n^SfflSSa 

a JNorth Atlantic outlet, German relations with 
Vatican broadoaata. ani^neva aboutWSn. I 
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1940 
Jan. 28 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Urges pressure on German firms to accept Soviet 
orders; the Russians are becoming suspicious of Ger¬ 
man willingness and ability to make deliveries. 

682 

716 

Jan. 30 

Memorandum hy the Chairman of the German Economic 
Delegation in the Soviet Umon 

Describes a conference in the Kremlin in which 
Ritter presented the German replies to Stalin's ques¬ 
tions of December 31: Stalin discussed the conflicting 
views on deliveries and proposed dividing the projected 
agreement into separate treaties for 1940 and 1941. 

584 

718 

Feb. 3 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
Instructs Ritter to deliver to Stalin a personal com¬ 
munication by Ribbentrop urging the German view on 
the deliveries question; Stalin is to be reminded of the 
political basis of the agreements. 

594 

739 

Feb. 8 

Memorandum hy the Chairman of the German Economic 
Delegation in the Soviet Union 

Describes a conference in the Kremlin at which 
Stalin replied to Ribbentrop's personal message of 
February 3; Stalin proposed a single treaty calling for 
Soviet deliveries during 18 months and German deliv¬ 
eries during 27 months after signature; Ritter said that 
an agreement on this basis might be possible. 

600 

1 

752 

Feb. 9 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 
Ritter reports that negotiations for an economic 
agreement are proceeding favorably and may be com¬ 
pleted within a few days. 

602 

756 

Feb. 11 

Economic Agreement of February IJ, 1940, Between the 
German Reich and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ^ 

607 

762 

Feb. 11 

The Trade Representative of the Soviet Union in Germany 
to the Chairman of the German Economic Delegation 
Confirming that certain funds provided under the 
Credit Agreement of August 19, 1939, may also be used 
in connection with the Economic Agreement of Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1940. 

608 

769 

Feb. 26 

Memorandum by the Chairman of the German Economic 
Delegation to the Soviet Union 

Schnurre summarizes the promised deliveries of 
Soviet raw materials and enmhasizes the sacrifices these 
deliveries will entail for the USSR; he tells of difficulties 
which were surmounted in the negotiation of the agree¬ 
ment, and of those which may arise in its execution; he 
concludes that the Soviet deliveries, and the transit 
facilities through the USSR, will decisively weaken the 
edOfects of the British blockade. 

636 

S14 

Mar. 7 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Min-^ 
istry 

Reports protesting “intolerable" frontier conditions 
to Molotov, who agreed to take appropriate action. 

658 

867 

Mar. 14 

TAe International Committee of the Red Cross to the High 
Command of the Wehrmacht 

Inquires about reports that Polish prisoners of war 
at Kozielsk, Russia, wiU be brought to Germany. 

676 

922 
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jiiH* Sn ; 


1940 
Mar. 15 

Memorandum by Ambaatador Riiier 

Babarin complained t hat. German firms^ aro not reply¬ 
ing to inquiries by hia trade 

«77 

923 

1941 
JaB. 28 

Under State Secretary Henrke io liclmuth t.nux 

Transmits an article based on hin e\|ierienree while 
a member of Ribbentrop's party visiting Mnsrow J^p- 
tember 27-29, 1939. 

1 _ 

939 


United States 


1939 
Sept. 4 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Weizsackcr summoned American Charge d’AlTair«'« 
Kirk to deny that the passenger ship Athrnia was sunk 
by German naval forces. 

4 

s 

Sept. 7 

Memorandum by Ambaeaador Dieckhaff 

President Roosevelt is preparing Aiueriran npintctti 
for repeal of the arms embargo; the Aiiierit*ati 
under a barrage of propaganda, are already overwitelm- 
ingly anti-German. 

22 

21 

Sept. S 

The Chargi d^A^airee in the United Sintra to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Despite the neutrality it stresm»H the American Gov- 
eminent is preparing to seize German fluids in east* of 
war, is placing German firms and organizations tituh^r 
surveillance, and has refuscsd asylum to German 
seamen. 

20 

25 

Sept. 12 

The Chargi d^Affaires in the United States to the Forr$gn 
Ministry 

Roosevelt is assured of Oongressifjnal support for 
repeal of the arms embargo; his milicy is to iiiMire 
Allied victory by American material aid, but he would 
intervene in the war if defeat of the Allies was threateiu*d. 

54 

51 

Sept. 12 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

In view of the very groat German interest in ki««*ping 
the United States neutral it is 8ugge.sied that the Am¬ 
bassador be returned to his post in Washington, even if 
the Americans do not reciprocate by returning their 
Ambassador to Berlin. 

5ft 

58 

Sept. 17 

M^orandum by the Director of the PoitViVaf Department 
^ Woermann shares Diockhoff's objections to any 
direct representations against American neutralitv 
policy, as Roosevelt would construe this as interference 
m American affairs; a statement of readiness to discuss 
improved relations is proposed instead. 

85 

84 

[ 

Sept. 18 

The Charqi Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Thon^en warns urgently against any German resort 
to sabotage Sn America, as this would cut the ground 
out from under the isolationists whose line is that Amer¬ 
ican interests are not involved in the European war. 

88 

89 
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1939 


1 


Sept. 24 

The Charge d*Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

German propaganda should avoid any direct support 
of the isolationists or any appearance of meddling in 
Aniorican domestic politics, as this would only en¬ 
courage the will to intervention on the part of an Amer¬ 
ican opinion already overwhelmingly anti-German. 

129 

127 

Sept. 26 

The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 
lloi)orts indicate strong sentiment already exists 
among American Catholics against involvement in the 
war; Franco’s suggestion that the Vatican be asked to 
exercise influence in this direction is not supported. 

139 

145 

Sept. 28 

The Military Attach^ in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Additional information on German operations is re¬ 
quested for use in cultivating contacts with the Ameri¬ 
can General Staff. 

151 

1 

158 

Oct. 1 

The Embassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Measures taken by the American armed forces since 
the outbreak of war indicate no intention to prepare an 
expeditionary army for Europe; General Staff influence 
is on the side of staying out of the European war and 
building American hemisphere defense. 

172 

179 

Oct. 7 

The Charge d^ Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Thomsen requests guidance on American news serv¬ 
ice reports from Berlin that semi-official German spokes¬ 
men have indicated that Germany would respond to a 
peace mediation by Roosevelt. 

209 

234 

Oct. 9 

! 

The Charge d'Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Repeal of the arms embargo would be an unneutrai 
act, reversing the traditional American position that 
neutrality policy should not be changed after outbreak 
of war; in considering a protest, however, it should be 
remembered that repeal will have no practical effect for 
some time. 

220 

245 

Oct. 10 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 
Extreme re.serve is to be maintained concerning press 
reports about the possibility of an American mediation. 

233 

256 

Oct. 21 

Chargi d"Affaires Thomsen to Under State Secretary 
Woermann 

In response to a query dating from before the out¬ 
break of war Thomsen replies that in his opinion it 
would be advisable to resume the social relations with 
American officials which, in both Berlin and Washing¬ 
ton, had been cut off for some time. 

289 

i 

330 

Oct. 22 

The Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

A reliable source indicates that Ambassador Ken¬ 
nedy, despite Churchill’s expression to him of an ex¬ 
pectation of early American entry into the war, has 
advised against repeal of the arms embargo on the 
ground that Chamberlain and the Cabinet majority fear 
intensification of the war. 

291 

332 
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1939 
Nov. 28 

The Charge d*Ajffaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

In reply to his representations at the State Depart¬ 
ment Thomsen was informed that the United States 
would not join other neutrals in protesting against the 
British blockade, which was regarded as admissible 
under international law. 

396 

460 

Dec. 1 

The Bmhassy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
After three months of the European war American 
military preparations remain inadequate to permit in¬ 
tervention; adequate ground and air forces will not be 
available before the late summer of 1040. 

405 

470 

Dec. 8 

The Consul General at New York to the Foreign Ministry 
The trial and conviction of German-American Bund 
Leader Fritz Kuhn for misappropriating funds has 
alienated German-Americans from the Bund and con¬ 
firms that official German agencies should have nothing 
to do with the Bund. 

431 

504 

Dec. 24 

The Chargi d'Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

President Roosevelt’s appointment of a special envoy 
to the Vatican is motivated by his desire for cooperation 
with the Pope in a possible mediation effort. 

486 

573 

Deo. 27 

1 

i 

1940 
Jan. & 

Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckkoff 

Contrary to the view stated in the telegram from 
Washington, Roosevelt’s appointment of an envoy to 
the Vatican is more likely an election maneuver than an 
attempt to associate with the Pope in a mediation 
attempt. 

490 

579 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 

It is requested that confidential arrangements be : 
made for a visit to the United States by the Duke of 
Coburg, head of the German Red Cross; he has no offi- ! 
cial mission, but great importance is attached to having i 
the visit go off smoothly. 

510 

i 

619 

Jan. 24 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 
American Ambassador Cudahy said that he would 
prefer a more neutral American policy than that pur¬ 
sued by President Roosevelt; he intimated, however, 
that violation of Belgian neutrality was likely to lead to 
America’s entry into the war. 

563 

693 

Jan. 25 

The Chargi Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Having learned of the presence in the United States 
of two agents reported to be on a sabotage mission, 
Thomsen urges they be relieved of their assignment, 
warning that such activities are a sure means of bring¬ 
ing the United States into the war. 

569 

700 

Jan. 25 

The Chargi dAffaires in the United Staies to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Although the United States has rebuffed Japanese 
efforts to get an extension of the trade treaty denounced 
by the United States, further trade reprisals are un¬ 
likely in view of the American desire not to disturb the 
Pacific area during the European war. 

573 

705 
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1940 

Mar. 1 Memorandum by the State Secretary 642 829 

In a private talk with Weizsacker Welles warned 
that if Germany pressed for a military victory general 
ruin would result and the United States could not 
stand aside; he indicated that his further talks with 
Mussolini might produce some proposals. 

Mar. 1 Memorandum by the State Secretary 643 830 

In a further record of his conversation with Welles, 

Weizsacker notes that W’'elles has promised to transmit 
a memorandum on economic relations, a subject which 
he would also like to discuss with Schacht. 

Mar. 2 Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 649 838 

Secretariat 

Hitler insisted to Welles that Germany’s aim was 
peace whereas Britain and France were bent on Ger¬ 
many’s destruction; after rejection of his peace offers, 
he now believed the 'war would have to be fought to a 
finish in defense of German interests. 

Mar, 4 Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister's 653 850 

Secretariat 

Conversation between Welles and Gdring on March 
3. Gdring in a broad retrospective survey stressed 
England’s responsibility for the continuation of the 
war. 

Mar. 4 Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoffi 655 864 

Welles said that he expected success for his mission 
if Europe remained quiet 4 or 5 weeks more; he indi¬ 
cated he hoped to see Ambassador Dieckhoff back in 
Washington soon. 

Mar. 5 Memorandum by Ambassador Dieckhoff 656 866 

The American businessman, Mooney, who in a 
conversation with Hitler spoke of Roosevelt’s friendly 
sentiments toward Germany and his willingness to 
serve as moderator between Germany and her enemies, 
seems to be sincere but misled. 

Mar. 7 The Ckargi d^Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 659 867 

Ministry 

Roosevelt, apparently on prestige pounds, has ipub- 
licly dismissed any thought of returning the American 
Ambassador to Berlin; the American attitude toward 
Germany shows no improvement in any way. 

Mar. 12 Memorandum by a Member of the Foreign Minister's 671 910 

Personal Staff 

A conversation of the Ptthrer with Colin Ross in 
which Ross described his travels in the United States 
and discussed American attitudes toward Germany. 

Mar. 13 Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Policy 673 915 

Department 

Welles’ memorandum on world trade policy is only a 
restatement of Hull’s often-repeated general principles 
for freeing world trade; the war will increase the trend 
to autarky, however, and worsen the American trade 
position. 
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1940 
Mar. 18 

The Charge d*Affaires in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Despite the cool attitude displayed by American 
officials the visit of the Duke of Coburg to Washington 
has been a considerable success. 

es3 

933 


Yugosl,avia 



1939 
Sept. 11 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Economic Poiicy 
Department 

, The signing of the contracts for armament deltvericm 
to Yugoslavia has been put off on specific instructiouw i 
from Goring; a change in this policy as suggested by 1 
Minister Heeren would seem to recj^uiro a dirctct inter¬ 
vention by the Foreign IVlinister with Gbring. 

"i 

53 

49 

Sept. 19 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the 
Legation in Yugoslavia 

The Minister is requested to get tine text of a n*cent 
British note to Yugoslavia ana in any case to state 
explicitly that any commitment hy a neutral ctmntry 
to restrict its trade with Germany would Im? cciUHidcTetl 
as aid to Germany’s enemies. 

90 

102 

Sept. 21 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department 

Goring has given approval to a plan aocorfling to 
which Germany will deliver to Yugoslavia |>lane*.M, anti¬ 
aircraft and antitank guns in return f<ir YugoMlnvia’s 
entire output of copper as well as large shiiunents of 
lead and zmc. 

117 

ne 

Sept. 28 

The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 

In a conversation. Prince Paul expressed his rf»nrerii 
over Russia’s expansion toward the West ami the in¬ 
creased influence of Communist Pan-Blavisin in 
eastern Europe. 

155 

163 

Oct. 22 

The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign *%finistrf/ 
Hitler’s repent reference to the reset tlenu'iit of 
nationalities in Eastern Europe has CAuned in 

Yu^slavia; authorization is requested ftir a stateinent 
to the effect that repatriation of Gorman communities 
in Yugoslavia is by no means an acute issue at the 
present time. 

200 

332 

Oct. 28 

1940 

State Secretary to the Legoiion in Yugoslavia 
Repatriation of German communities in Yugoslavia 
is not an acute issue and a public discuBsion of tliis 
problem in Southeastern Europe is not desirable at 
the present time. 

ail 

352 

Jan. 2 

The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 

XVYugoslav Foreign Minister assured Germanv 
that German-Yugoslav relations would continue to 
based on close political and economic cooperation and 
that attempts to sabotage them would be foil^. 

497 

586 

Jan. 23 

The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Yugoslmda 
Gdring has just given instructions that in Yugoslavia 
Consul General Neuhausen shall handle all transactions 
connected with arms deliveries to that country; Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Legation in this matter is notal^ected thereby- 

560 1 

691 



No. 1 

11571/880176-TS 

The Ambassador i/n. Italy to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

MOST OTGENT Eome, SeptsDaber 4,1939—6:40 p. m. 

No. 418 of September 4 Eeceived September 4—^9:20 p. m. 

Witli reference to your telegram No. 459 of September 3 and my 
telegram No. 414.® 

The Duce remarked on delivery of the Fiihrer’s message, which took 
place in Ciano’s presence at 9:40 a. m., that he would state his position 
in a letter. His coimnents during the subsequent conversation, lasting 
half an hour, were somewhat as follows: He had never had even the 
remotest thought of engaging in any mediation action that was condi¬ 
tioned on the withdrawal of the German troops. No person in the 
whole world could seriously think it possible to consider proposing 
such a thing, least of all to a victoriously advancing army. He had 
rejected such an idea with outright indignation and similarly would 
have nothing to do with the “token” withdrawal proposed by Paris. 
He had forwarded the proposal on France’s urgent insistence that one 
last try be made, but had of course taken for granted that it was based 
on the condition that “the army corps would stay where they were.” 

On such a condition he thought it possible that the Fiihrer might 
agree to the proposal. England, however, which was entirely to blame 
for the course of developments in the German-Polish conflict, appar¬ 
ently was intent on preventing any adjustment from being reached. 
He seemed to have information that the Polish Ambassador in London 
had even at the last minute brought decisive influence to bear on the 
attitude of the British Cabinet. 

England’s declaration which had brought on the state of war and 
which France had followed only with hesitation up to the last, was 
positive “idiocy”, hatched by people who evidently had not even 
studied a map. For, what was to be the form of such a war? Obvi¬ 
ously, it could be fought only on land, on the sea, or in the air. On 
land, breaking out from behind the Maginot Line and overrunning the 


* This telegram transmitted Hitler’s letter of Sept. 3 to Mussolini. It is printed 
in vol. VII as document No. 665. 

*Not printed (63/35643). Mackensen reported in this telegram sent on the 
evening of Sept. 3 that Mussolini would receive him at 3:80 a. m. the following 
day at which time he would deliver Hitler’s letter. 
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West Wall was a hopeless undertaking wliich the French were unlikely 
to attempt. The navy, even if ours was but a modest fleet, could not 
in any event undertake anything decisive. I’he air force would try to 
drop some bombs, perhaps would even destroy some instullution or 
other, but that, too, would have no l>earing on the final tiuti'oiiie, espe¬ 
cially if we were to confine oumdves to the defensive also in tlie air. 
In short, the Western Powers’ challenge to light was an utterly absurd 
venture, for there remained only the (gn>up giirbleil) war, aiui .such a 
war would also hurt the side that started it. 

Where the Ftihrer’s message stated tliat the Fiihrer ami tho Duce 
were ‘^now marching on separate paths’\ lie liad to disagree quite 
emphatically. On the contrary, agreement was complete tin to the 
road and the goal, and he had done everything, e^pecialiy in the 
military field, that the Fiihrer now wished him to do, and was contin** 
uing his preparations in the most intensive manner. Sepf 4%nil would 
still be a critical month for him in Libya, but its end would find him 
prepared for effective defense there also. Already, his measures at 
the Alpine border and in Africa were containing more than 400,000 
men on the enemy side. He would forward to the Fiihrer through 
the Military Attach^ (who has been requested to call on General 
Pariani today) all particulars of his military measures, together with 
maps, which he also showed to me and explaintnl in detail. I shall 
leave it to the Military Attach^ to make a report on this. I should 
only like to underline the Ihice’s statement that not only had there 
been no friction at all in carrying through the mobilization measiiree 
here, but that the spirit of the newly inducted soldiers was also ex¬ 
cellent, as was that of their families, owing to the ample support pro¬ 
vided for them. 

The Duce, in conclusion, repeated his a.ssurance of whaUn'cr assist¬ 
ance we desired, especially with respect to the question of workers and 
(in response to a remark of mine) to the press. The Dace sliowed 
calm confidence. 

M.\CiCaN8EN 


No. 2 

127/69861-52 

^he A/mh<zs8cd<yt i/n th6 Sovtst XJf\£o 7 t to the SfiitiietTy 

Telegram 

MOST TIRGENT [Mc^oow,] September 4, 1039—8:10 p. m. 

TOP SECRET 

No. 261 of September 4 

With reference to your telegram No. 263 of September 3.^ 


* Vol. Tn, document No. 567. 
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At 5:30 p. m. today I carried out your instruction with Molotov. 
He promised to take up the question dealt with in the first part with 
the Soviet Government at once and to give a speedy reply. 

Concerning the question of the authority of the Soviet officers in 
Berlin, M. explained that Military Attach^ Purkayev was a man of 
importance and very considerable military experience, who, like the 
newly appointed Soviet Ambassador, was acquainted with the essen¬ 
tial features of the German-Soviet agreements. Nevertheless, he 
requested that we continue to handle all of the more important ques¬ 
tions directly through him as the final authority. 

SCHITLENBimO 


No- 3 

406/214415 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Estonia 
Telegram 

No. 149 Berlin, September 4, 1939. 

zu Pol. II 3189.’^ 

Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor von Rintelen. 

With reference to your No. 106 of September 2.^ 

Please reply to the Foreign Minister there as follows: It is correct 
that we have given Finland a declaration concerning observance of 
Finnish neutrality and likewise have given to Sweden and Norway 
[similar declarations^]. We gave such declarations to neighboring 
countries first of all, and then also to Scandinavian countries with 
which we do not have nonaggression pacts. In view of the treaties 
of June 7 we thought we could refrain from giving such declarations 
to Estonia and Latvia.® You are authorized, however, to declare for¬ 
mally that we will of course regard ourselves as bound by the treaty 
of June 7 during the war which has just broken out. 

St [ate] S[ecretabx] 


*VoI. VTi, document No. 548. 

* Not printed (52/35448-dO). 

* See vol. VI, Editors’ Note at June 7. 

No. 4 

2422/611793 

MeTwrandmn hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 676 Berlin, September 4, 1939. 

I asked the American Charg6 d’Affaires to see me today at noon 
in order to deny to him, too, that the British steamer Athenia (al¬ 
legedly with many passengers, including a large number of Ameri- 
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cans) was torpedoed by German naval units. I told him that there 
is no German submarine in that particular area, and that, further- 
more, our naval forces are under strict oniera t« refrain from any 
action contrary to international law and the agreements signed by 
the German Eeich. Mr. Kirk wants to convey my statement to Wash¬ 
ington by telephone and cable immediately. Arrangements have been 
made to place at the disposal of the American Embassy, which hM 
no direct means of communication with Washington, a wire Uirough 
an American legation in a neutral country.^ 

WE!*8AOBa» 


‘At tbe Nuremberg trial testified that he gave the alKive atati^eut 

to the American Charg4 d’Affaires on the basla of iafoniiatltin re<*elviHi from the 
German Navy. The Athenia was actually sunk by the Oeriuan Huhniarlne 
but this became known to the German command only when the auhmarlne re* 
turned to port at the end of September. The fa<^tH wi*re n«t rev«»aletl until the 
end of the war. See Trial of the Major War Crtminale Hrfore the fnirraationat 
Military TriMnal (Nuremberg, 1948), vol. xiv^ pp, 277-2tH. 

No. 5 

m/e»s4>8Mi9 

The Ainbassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT [MOSCOW,] September 6,1089— 2 :80 p. m. 

TOP SEOEBT 

No. 264 of September 5 

With reference to my telegram Na 261 of Septemlier 4.* 

Molotov asked me to call on him today at 12:30 and transmitted 
to me the following reply of the Soviet Government: 

“We agree with you that at a suitable time it will be absolutely neces¬ 
sary for us to start concrete action.^ We are of the view, however, 
^at this time has not yet come. It is possible that we are mistaken, 
but it seems to us that through excessive haste we might injure our 
cause and promote unity among our opponents. We understand that 
as the operations proceed, one of the partis or both parties might be 
forced t^porarily to cross the line of demarcation between the 
spheres of interest of the two parties; but such cases must not prevent 
the strict execution of the plan adopted.” 

_ ScnuLBNBTOa 


‘Document No. 2. 
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No. 6 

108/111576 

TAe ATribassddor in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 266 of September 5 Moscow, September 5,1939—5; 02 p. m. 

Received September 5—6 p, m. 
With reference to your telegram No. 262 of September 4.^ 

Today at 12:30 p. m. I again asked Molotov to have the Soviet 
Government continue to work on Turkey with a view to permanent 
neutrality.* I mentioned that rumors were current to the effect that 
England was putting pressure on Rumania to take active part and 
was holding out a prospect of aid from British and French troops. 
Since this aid might come by sea, it was in the interests of the Soviet 
Government to prevail upon Turkey to close the Dardanelles 
completely. 

Molotov replied that the Soviet Government had considerable in¬ 
fluence with Tuikey and was exerting it in the sense desired by us. 
Molotov added that there was only the Non-Aggression Pact between 
the Soviet Union and Turkey; ® conversations regarding the conclu¬ 
sion of a mutual assistance pact had, it is true, been carried on at one 
time but had borne no fruit. 

He would have rumors about Rumania looked into through the 
Soviet Embassy in Bucharest. 

SCHTTnENBirEG 


*Not printed (103/111571). On Ribtentrop’s instructions, following a sug¬ 
gestion from Papen in Ankara, Weizskcker had asked Schulenhurg to do what 
he could to have the Soviet Government urge a policy of neutrality upon Turkey. 

* Schulenhurg had discussed Turkish neutrality with Molotov on Sept. 2; see 
voL VII, document No. 651. 

•a nonaggression treaty between Turkey and the Soviet Union was signed 
Dec, 17, 1025. See Iieague of Nations Treaty Series, vol. clvci, pp. 354-35T. 

No. 7 

67SS/S1S1SC7S 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

The Hague, September 5, 1939—6:14 p. m. 
No. 109 of September 5 Eeceived September 5—8: 10 p. m. 

W 1621 g. 

The Foreign Minister^ asked me today to ascertain discreetly in 
Berlin whether we would possibly be able to supply the Netherlands 


Dr. netco N. van Kleffens. 
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with antiaircraft guns with the necessary accessories. Holland had 
tried to order antiaircraft artillery in a great many places during 
the past few years, but had not been able to ohUiin a sufficient quantity 
because of the long delivery terms. The (lovernment would there¬ 
fore be very grateful if Germany could send antiaircraft artillery as 
soon as possible. 

In spite of all reservations I should welcome it very n\uch if the 
wish of the Netherlands could be fulfilled, in view of the repeated 
flights by the British over the Netherlands it seems that any anti¬ 
aircraft artillery we supplied to Holland would amount to a German 
advance position against England. 

Zech 


No. 8 

78/52012 

Memoramdwm by an Offictdl of the Foreign MininteFn t^eeretmriat 

Berlin, Scptembtu* 5,1039. 
Minister Schmidt reports as follows concerning the conversation 
between the Eeich Foreign Minister and Minister SEtujuy on the eve¬ 
ning of September 4, 1939: 

The Foreign Minister again impressed on Minister Sy.tojay that 
Hungary must in no circumstances attack Kumania, 

The question of a visit to the Foreign Miaisltu* liy Vmmt Csaky 
was also discussed.^ 

SoNNLF.ITHNjKE 


*In a memoranduni of the same <iny Wei^sUcker n ooinorntition with 

the Hungarian Minister who said that special arrangeiiientH \v<»iiUI have to he 
made for a flight by CsAky to meet Hlbhentrop 

No. 9 

6571/B399694 

Memorandum by the Director of the Politieal Department 

MOST URGENT BERLIN, Scq^temln^r 5, 1039. 

W 1685 g. 

The Hungarian Minister telephoned today and asked me whether 
the ban on certain deliveries of war muterial to Hungary * which had 
been ordered by General Keitel had been lifted. He had asked the 
Foreign Minister this question yesterday, when the latter received him 
on the train.^ The Foreign Minister said he knew nothing about this 
whole matter and took some notes about it. 


See vol. vn, documents Nos. 489 and 672. 
See document No. 8. 
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Inquiries made by PoL I M with the High Command of the Wehr- 
macht had already shown that, in this regard, the military authorities 
were only waiting for a directive by the Foreign Ministry which, to 
be sure, had itself taken up this matter with the Hungarian Minister. 

I propose that the enclosed request ® be sent through the Foreign 
Minister’s Secretariat to the Foreign Minister. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary-■* 


WoERMAira' 


•Not printed (5571/B599595). In tMs document authorization was requested 
to inform the Hungarian Minister that the ban had been lifted. 

* On Sept. 7, Woermann recorded telling the Hungarian Minister that the politi¬ 
cal explanations previously given for the ban on arms deliveries to Hungary were 
no longer valid, but that certain difficulties regarding deliveries had arisen which 
he, Woermann, was not competent to discuss (73/52018). On Sept. 18, Wiehl 
telegraphed Clodius, who had gone to Bucharest for economic negotiations, that 
the ban on exports of war material to Hungary still stood and that therefore 
Hungarian requests should be treated in a dilatory fashion (telegram No. 542, 
6571/B399596). 


No. 10 

44ei/E0«7090' 

MeTTiorandiem iy cm Official of the Economic Policy Depcurtment 

Berlin, September 5, 1939. 

Ministerialdirigent Schlotterer of the Ministry of Economics has 
just informed me by telephone as follows: 

The Reich Defense Council held a session yesterday under the chair¬ 
manship of Field Marshal Goring and discussed, among other things, 
especially the question of the development of our commercial relations 
with Russia.^ Field Marshal Goring took the position that further 
expansion of our economic relations with Russia should be undertaken 
as quickly as possible. The question of sending someone to Moscow 
was taken under consideration, A committee consisting of the State 
Secretaries of the various departments was formed for the purpose of 
making further decisions. Proposals on the widening of our trade 
with Russia and the modus procedendi are to be submitted to this 
committee. It was pointed out at the meeting of the Council that the 
proposals should be cleared with the Foreign Ministry. End of 
Schlotterer’s statement. 


^ GChe basic secret and open files of the Economic Policy Department on the 
Soviet Union are missing for the period covered by this volume, as are the 
economic files of the Embassy in Moscow. The only economic files available to 
the editors were the personal files of Wiehl, Clodius, and Ritter, which are 
fragmentary and consist largely of documents on particular problems with 
which these men were engaged. There is also a State Secretary file dealing 
with econonaic negotiations connected with the Non-Aggression Pact. 
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I should like to refer to my memorandum of Septemln'r 2, “I'rofyram 
of Work for Russia,” which was submitted to the Fureijrn Minister for 
his decision.® I consider it urgently necessary to conlirin one® again 
my appointment as chief negotiator with Russia and inform Field 
Mnrgbal Goring accordingly. OtherwLse, it can Ijc t«X|KH-ted that our 
Russian effort will be dissipated and the Foi-eign Miui.stry will loee 
control of it.® 

SCHNOBHB 


■ See voL VII, document No. 657. 

■In a telegram of Sept. 7, the German Ambassador In Miwnw was instrueted 
to inform Molotov and Mikoyan of the German di^lre to send Hchtmrre to M0»cow 
to discuss the execution of the trade treaty anti the further cieveloiniient of 
commercial relations (34/24080-81 )< Russian assent was «rlv*m <44<U/B0870||8) 
and the date of Schnurre’s journey was tentatively fixed ti>r Sept. 15 (8781/ 
£1041450). But see document No. 82. 

No- 11 

OeT/802400-05 

Ambassador Mackensen to State Secretary Weieaacker 

Romr> September 1989- 

Dear Fribno: At the close of his visit on S‘eptoml)or 2 (reported in 
my No. 404 of the same day),^ Shiratori took his farewell with the 
remark that before he left he would also like to see Plessen. I there¬ 
upon suggested to the latter that he get in touch with Shiratori. They 
met yesterday, and I enclose Plessen’s memorandum on the course and 
content of their conversation. It fills out my telegram in many respects 
and may be of interest to the Foreign Minister, even if he finds in it 
much that he already knows. 

In view of the overloading of coding facilities here and at your end 
I am sending this with the courier. 

With cordial greetings and Heil Hitler, 

Tours, etc., M [ acrbnsrn] 

P. S. I hope in the next few days to be able to report about your 
telegram No. 465 of Sept. 4 on the same theme.* 


(Enclosurej 

MEMOItANDUM 

SECRET Rome, September 4, 1939. 

As agreed earlier by telephone, I today visited the Japanese Ambas¬ 
sador here. After Mr. Shiratori, referring to his conversation with 


® Vol. vn, document No. 656. The copy retained In Mackenaen’s file (967/302389) 
b^rs the nnmber 404, whereas the one In the Berlin SOIe la 403, 

802«7)^^“ Mackensen’s reply, not printed (967/802890 and 
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[our] Ambassador on September 2, told me why he wished to speak 
to me, he expressed himself during the conversation, which lasted a 
good half hour, about as follows: 

The conclusion of the Russo-German Non-Aggression Treaty, as I 
knew, came as a hard blow to Japan and caused a great sensation 
there. Since that time Germany's friends have tried to offset this. He 
himself, as one of them, has always sought to induce the Japanese 
Government to conclude an alliance with us (and indeed with Italy as 
well.) This was the purpose of his mission here. Since this purpose 
has not been achieved, he has handed in his resignation and is now 
returning to Japan, for he believes that he can be of more use in this 
connection there than here. 

When Shiratori was in Berlin for the Fiihrer’s birthday, Foreign 
Minister von Eibbentrop proposed to him that J apan might enter a 
closer alliance relationship with Germany.® He had then forwarded 
this proposal to Tokyo, without receiving any answer, however. When 
he saw the Foreign Minister again, on June 16, the latter told him that 
since Japan had not accepted our proposals, Germany would now 
conclude a nonaggression pact with Russia.^ This too he had reported 
to Tokyo. The Japanese Ambassador in Berlin, Oshima, who as a 
soldier had no understanding of these things, had for his pairt re¬ 
ported that for Germany to conclude such a pact with Russia was out 
of the question. The Tokyo Government believed that the Foreign 
Minister was merely ^‘bluffing,” They had also spread this view 
around Tokyo, adding that he (Shiratori) and Oshima had let them¬ 
selves be led around by the nose. Two months passed without any 
reply from Tokyo to Shiratori, and finally we concluded the pact with 
Russia. Thereupon, the Japanese Government had resigned, and he 
had offered his resignation four times before it was finally accepted. 

Regarding the reported Japanese protest against the Russo-German 
Non-Aggression Treaty, Mr. Shiratori told me that Oshima had in¬ 
deed received instructions to lodge a protest. He (Shiratori) was 
notified at the same time, whereupon he had reached the Japanese 
Embassy in Berlin by telephone in order to prevent the protest if 
possible. An official—^the Counselor of Embassy, if I am not mis¬ 
taken—^told him that Oshima had already gone to the Foreign Min¬ 
istry. There State Secretary von Weizsacker did not accept the 
protest.® On returning to his Embassy, Oshima .was told of his (Shi- 
ratori’s) telephone call and thereupon reported to Tokyo that he 


* See vol. VI, document No, 270. 

^ Ribbentrop’s telegram to the Embassy in Tokyo about this conversation is 
less explicit than Shiratori’s account. It is printed in vol. vi, document No. 538. 

* See vol. VII, document No. 329. 
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r 0 gardeci 8 * protsst as iROpportun^# Hb waE| RBVBirtholBSS^ instructed 
by Tokyo to lodge it. So far this has not happened.* 

As to the present status of Eusso-Japanese relations—here I come 
to the most important part of the conversation—Mr. Sliiratori said 
that the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow a few clays ago had 
received instructions to make the following propoeaLs to tlio Kuasiaa, 
Government: 

( 1 ) to regulate by diplomacy the dispute aboiit the frontier Iwtween 

Mongolia and Manchukuo, where a regular war has been going on for 
a long time. , , . . 

( 2 ) to establish a commission to control the frontier questions there 
as a whole. 

( 3 ) to conclude a trade treaty. If in the course of conversations 
about a trade treaty Eussia should let it be known that she wishes to 
conclude a nonaggression pact with Japan, then .\mba.s.*<a«lor Togo 
should immediately ask whether Russia would be inclined to refuse 
foture aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 

He (Shiratori) r^arded this instruction to the Ambassador in 
Moscow as unfortunate, even dangerous. Eussia has of course never 
of herself proposed a nonaggression pact. Even the projiosal for 
-the Russo-German Non-A gg ression Pact came from us. In his view 
the only way to reach a nonaggression pact with Russia—which he 
too thought thoroughly desirable—was through Qennan mediation. 
He had therefore, on his own, without instruction from Tokyo, also 
proposed to General Oshima that he ask for Gorman mediation. All 
this took place a few days ago. General Oshima has not yet been 
able to see the Foreign Minister since the latter had had no time to 
receive him before leaving for the front with the Fiiiirer. The 
Fiihrer before his departure received General Oshima, it is true, but 
this involved only a very brief visit in which the Fiihrcr declared 
that Germany would keep up the old friendly relations with Japan, 
but in which Oshima had no opportunity to open the question of a 
German mediation between Japan and Eus.sia. He (Osliima) would 
try to speak to the Foreign Minister after the latter’s return to Berlin. 

Berlin has not yet been officially informed of these latest develop¬ 
ments. He (Shiratori) wished to apprise us here and thought it also 
desirable for us to inform Berlin. 

When I observed that, as I understood it, he wished on his return 
journey to Japan to speak to the Reich Foreign Minister, Mr. Shira¬ 
tori said that his travel plans were not yet set. Presumably, he will 
return to Japan and naturally he would be delighted to talk to the 


* See document No. 93. 
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Foreign Minister if he so desired. I had the impression, however, 
that Mr. Shiratori did not wish to come right out, so to speak, and 
ask for an interview, also no doubt out of consideration for Creneral 
Oshima who is, after all, in Berlin.'^ 

In the course of the conversation Ambassador Shiratori mentioned 
that in connection with the Anti-Comintern Pact, a secret agreement 
was concluded between Germany and Japan to the effect that neither 
party might conclude a nonaggression pact with Russia.* Since that 
time, however, developments in Europe had completely altered the 
entire situation, and no one could ask a country to commit suicide for 
the sake of a treaty. At one time Russia had appeared to us as well 
as to Japan as the arch-enemy. Now however England had become 
this for both countries—in the further developments since the Tientsin 
incident ®—and must be vanquished unconditionally. Straightening 
out or improving Russo-Japanese relations is obviously of interest to 
us too, for in that event America would find a decision to enter the 
present conflict much harder. The goal of Japanese policy in China 
remains as before, the establishment of a new order there, and with 
this is connected the elimination of England from China. To achieve 
this goal, Japan hopes for financial help from America. 

We then came to speak of the present conflict. Mr. Shiratori 
thought that after Poland is knocked out an opportunity may perhaps 
offer itself for an understanding with France and England. Germany 
and Italy are not now in a position, and France and England are not 
inclined, to conduct war on a really large scale. If there had to be a 
general conflict, into which Italy, the United States, Ru^ia, and Japan 
would necessarily be drawn, this would mean a catastrophe of 
immeasurable proportions. 

To a question by Mr. Shiratori about Italy’s attitude I emphasized 
strongly that Italy is proceeding in closest agreement with us and that 
her attitude conforms in every respect to our intentions. 

Pjlessen 


’ On Sept. 9, Mackensen telegraphed to Berlin that Shiratori had given np the 
idea of returning by way of Siberia to Japan. “He deeply regrets that he will 
not be able to see the Beich Foreign Minister again, but intends to ask Ambas¬ 
sador Oshima, who is coming in a few days to Rome, to transmit to the Foreign 
Minister what he wanted to tell him personally.” (174/136114) 

* See vol. I, document No. 463. 

* For this episode, see vol. vi, documents Nos. 735 and 762, and vol. vn, docu¬ 
ments Nos. 25 and 110. 
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No, 12 


4448/3308e70a 

T7he Ambassador in the Sovht Union to the Forehjn Ministe^ 

Telegram 

No 272 of September 6 Moscow, September 6,1039—12: 45 p. m. 

A2m4. 

The Finnish Minister^ here expressed himself extremely satisfied 
by the changed attitude of Molotov, who spoke a few days ago of the 
Soviet desire for a friendly development of Soviet-Finnish relations 
and an expansion of trade. The Minister attributes Molotov’s friendly 
attitude to the conclusion of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression l^act 

ScHUMKBUTO 


» A. S. Trja-Kofikinen. 


No. 13 

8S8'/2116«a-€a 

The AmJbassador m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 279 of September 6 Moscow, September 0, 1939—5:46 p. m. 

Beceived September 6—8:15 p. m. 

Pol. V 8924. 

With reference to your telegram No. 267 of September 5.* 

Since anxiety over w’ar, especially the fear of a Gennan attack, 
has strongly influenced the attitude of the population liere in the last 
few years, the conclusion of a nonaggression pact with Germany has 
been generally received with great relief and gratification. However, 
the sudden alteration in the policy of the Soviet Government, after 
years of propaganda directed expressly against the German aggn*ssors, 
is still not very well understood by the population. Espc*rially the 
statements of official agitators to the effect that (Jennany is no longer 
an aggressor run up against considerable doubt. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is doing everything to change the attitude of the population here 
toward Germany. The press is as though transformed. Attacks on 
the conduct of Germany have not only ceased completely, but the por¬ 
trayal of events in the field of foreign politics is based to an outstand¬ 
ing degree on German news reports and anti-German literature is 
being removed from the book trade, etc. 


Not print^ (1^/^9824). A telegram by Welzaacker stating that tbe Com¬ 
mander to Chief of the Army regarded full current information on the develop- 
ment of Russian opini^ toward Germany «as of decisive value for fudging the 
"^eJsssacker asked Schulenburg to cooperate closely with 
his Military Attach^ to keeping Brauchitscb fully informed. 
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The beginning of the war between Germany and Poland has power¬ 
fully affected public opinion here, and aroused new fear in many 
quarters that the Soviet Union may be drawn into the war. Mis¬ 
trust sown for years against Germany, in spite of effective counter¬ 
propaganda which is being carried on in party and factory and shop 
meetings, cannot be so quickly removed. The fear is expressed by 
the population that Germany, after she has defeated Poland, may turn 
against the Soviet Union. The recollection of German strength in 
the World War is still alive everywhere. 

In judging conditions here, it is important to realize that the So¬ 
viet Government has always previously been able in a masterly fash¬ 
ion to influence the attitude of the population in the direction which 
it has desired, and is not neglecting the necessary propaganda this 
time either. 

SCHUXENBURG 


No. 14 

2122!/4e2449-60 

The Legation in Ircm to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 123 of September 6 Tehran, September 6 , 1939—9: 40 p. m. 

Received September 7—8:30 p. m. 

1- During the negotiations today, Bader expressed the desire of 
the Iranian Government to keep trade with Germany on at least the 
normal level of last year, even in war time, and if possible to expand it. 
The prerequisite for this, the Iranians agree, is the solution of the 
transportation problem. 

2. Transportation is possible at the present only by way of Russia. 
On the basis of the Treaty of Friendship of 1921 ^ Iran has a claim on ® 
for the transit of Iranian goods. Such transit has for a long time 
been impracticable because of Russian obstruction. Bader therefore 
asked that the transit question be solved through a German-Russian 
agreement. Iran will try to remove existing difficulties at the forth¬ 
coming economic negotiations with Russia. Iran is prepared, if nec¬ 
essary, to pay transit freight charges in foreign exchange. 

The delegation recommends that the Embassy in Moscow be in¬ 
structed (a) to seek an agreement with the Soviet Government re¬ 
garding the transit of Grerman goods; (6) to lend support to the 
Iranian efforts, in cooperation with the Iranian Embassy at Moscow,, 
which will be instructed by their Government to that effect.® 

Signed Feb. 26, 1921. See lieague of Nations Treaty Series, vol. ix, i^.. 
383-413. 

* Unsigned marginal note: ‘‘Probably Tlnssia’ missing.’* 

• See document No. 312. 
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Ter-Nedden,^ who will leave for Berlin via Russia on S«»ptember 
10, will probably be available in Moscow on SeptenilK^r 15 for con- 
versations on the subie<*t. 

3. Iran requests positive assurance re^ardinj? (a) the ilclivery on 
the same scale as heretofore of pharnmceuticai prtHiucts, chemicals, 
especially dyes, spare parts, and paper; (6) the carrying out of orders 
already contracted for, especially capital g<KH!s. Particulars through 
Ter-Nedden orally, 

4. With reference to telegram No, l^M) of August 29** leader 
stated in reply to my inquiry that a British credit offer !iad been 
made. Iran has not yet announced her attitude on it, Biuler stre^d 
that any decision would be made exclusively on econoinit' gi^ounds. 
We shall be informed of it in advance so that a decision may reached 
as to any possible German offer. 

5. In the course of conversations alK>nt the political situation at a 
session of the delegation, Bader acknowhnlgeil the justice of Ger¬ 
many’s claim to Danzig and tJie <Jorri<Ioi% and chararferizcd Eng¬ 
land’s and France’s attitude in nigard to it us monilly unjustified and 
unpopular among the neutrals. 

6. Please telegraph instruction on points 2—1.* 

Ripken 

Smkno 


* Oberreglerungsrat Ter-Nedden of the EconomIcK ZfeflnlHtry. 

*Not printed (probably 2122/402448); this was n tclewram from tliiullus 
informiiif? the Legation that the British were siihl to ho ne^taiatiiiR: la Tehran a 
commercial credit for the financing of Iranian purchasi^H In Britain. 

•in a telegram of Sept. 0, the Foreign Ministry repihHl that <«ertiiuny would 
attempt to settle the transi><)rt i)rol>lem through an understniuling with Itussla, 
and also that everything would h& done to maintain the level of tlermaii tleliv- 
eries to Iran (8535/13507663). A suhH«'<iu€*nt teh*gruui of He|it. 12 expresstnl basic 
approval of a credit agreement (S535/Kr*07tia4). 


No. 15 


»T81/E041444i 

The Deputy Director of the Keononuc Policy Depart^nsrU to the 
Embaesy in the Soviet Ufiion 
Telegram 

UKGENT Beri^ih, September 6, 1939. 

[No. 279] w 1611 Ang. IL* 

Plea^ convey the following communication to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment without requesting a statement on its position: 

We intend to have more German merchant ships call at Murmansk 
and expect that the Soviet Government will provide facilities for un- 


‘ W 1611 g : Not found. 
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loading and rail transport of the cargoes to Leningrad, where they 
will be picked up by German ships. Report by wire how the com¬ 
munication was received.^ 

Olodius 


*On Sept. 8, Scliulenburg reported (4461/E1087092) that in answer to his 
statement the Soviet Government had notified him that German merchant ships 
conld can at Murmansk and that facilities would be provided for transporting 
their cargoes to Leningrad. 

No. 16 

96/107974 

The Foreign Minister to the Ernbassy in Twrhey 
Telegram 

No, 257 of September 7 Berlin, September 6, 1939. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

We have received strictly confidential but reliable information that 
you discussed Turkish-Italian relations also during your conversations 
with the Turkish Foreign Minister.^ It appears that the Italians 
have learned of this and have taken offense at your allegedly anti- 
Italian talks. Therefore please refrain from any discussion of 
Italian-Turkish relations in your further conversations there. 
Furthermore, please note, for the guidance of your conversations, that 
the Fiihrer and the Duce have reached agreement on all details of 
Germany’s relations with Italy and that the continuation of the policy 
of the Axis and of friendship for Italy in the future as well is com¬ 
pletely clear. 

Ribbbntrop 


^ Cf. vol. vn, document No. 553 and The Ciano Diaries, entry for Sept. 4. 

No. 17 

2872/6,65061-63 

Memorandum of the legation in Luxembourg ^ 

[September 6, 1939]. 

Pro Memoria 

I. On September 2, 1939, the German Minister by direction of his 
Government ^ informed Minister of State Dupong that the German 


^An entry in the secret diary of the German Minister in Euxembourg, Otto 
von Radowitz (8302/E589643-44), shows that he delivered this pro memoria to 
Dupong on Sept. 6, in the presence of Secretary of State Bech and Counselor 
Wehrer of the Duxembourg Foreign Ministry., It was drawn up on instructions 
conveyed by Wiehl in telegram 76 of Sept. 4 (2872/565045—49). 

* Conveyed in telegram No. 53 of Aug. 29; sent from Berlin, Sept. 2, 12:50 
p. m., and received at Lux^bourg, 2:45 p. m. (vol. vii, document No. 542). 
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Government could by no means be satisfied with the intention of the 
Luxembourg Government to close down the entire ore and iron in¬ 
dustry in the event of a conflict among the neiglvlmring eonntriea. 

Putting this plan into effect wouhl mean not an ohM>rvanee of the 
strictest neutrality, but on the contrary a unilateral action against 
German interests, difficult to reconcile with Liixenihourg’s neutrality, 
because in normal times Germany absorlw the inajtir portion of the 
Luxembourg production. Tim Rtuch Government entitled to 

expect that even in the event of a conflict Luxembourg will at least 
ensure maintenance of normal deliveries to Germany. 

The Minister also announced that a plenijjotentiary of the German 
Government on special mission would come to Bru.s.si>ls ainl then to 
Luxembourg in order to clarify tlie German position on the contin¬ 
uance of commercial relations.* 

II. Ambassador Bitter, as Keich Special Plenipotentiary for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, carried out with Premier Pier lot on SeptemWr 3 the 
dfitnarche* announced under [paragraph] I regarding the continua¬ 
tion of commercial relations with the Belgo-Luxendwurg economic 
union as far as Belgium was concerned, but owing to transjiortation 
difficulties he regrets not being able to come to Luxemlsjurg as well. 
Accordingly, on September 6 the German Minister, by direction of 
the Eeich Government, will convey to Minister of State Dupong the 
following statement: 

“The general neutrality declaration in respect to Luxembourg 
recently pronounced by Germany also refers to neutrality in the 
economic field.* Economic neutrality simiifles the continuation of 
normal interchange and transit of gows between the neutral and the 
belligerent states. Continuation of normal economic relations is not 
only a right but also an obligation arising from neutrality. Germany 
will accordingly maintain her normal export of goods to the Belgo- 
Luxembourg economic union and especially to Ltixeinbourg, and will 
raise no objection against Luxembourg’s continuing her normal inter¬ 
change and transit of goods with respect to the jjowers hostile to 
Germany. Germany must accordingly also demand, however, that 
Luxembourg maintain the normal interchange and transit of goods 
with Germany. Should Luxembourg permit any unilateral changes 
detrimental to Germany to occur in this regard, the German Gov¬ 
ernment would have to view this as a breach or neutrality. If changes 


•Geiman views on economic neutrality were aet forth in the course of the 
special missions of Ambassador Hitter to the Netherlands and Helgium, and 
of Ambassador von Hassell to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway* For these xnii- 
doenments Nos. 18 and 42, post, and voL m, doenmenta Nos. ^2, 042, 
646,552, and 668, 

* See vol. vii, doenment No. 673, 

“ See vol. vn, doenment No. 272* 
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in certain commodity groups should in the future become imperative, 
such changes could not be effected unilaterally, but only by way of 
negotiation and by mutual agreement. The conventional procedure 
for this would be the customary negotiations of the committees. 

“The Reich Government has made the above statement to all other 
neutral Governments, especially Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway.” 

No. 18 

287^666063 

Memorandmru of tTie LegaMon in Lveoerribourg ^ 

LtJXEMBOtmG, September 6,1989. 

With reference to the declaration conveyed today by direction of 
the Reich Government to Minister of State Dupong, the German Minis¬ 
ter added that in the opinion of the Reich Government it followed 
from the general rules of economic neutrality already elaborated that 
the stoppage of normal exports of iron and steel to Germany by 
Luxembourg was not permissible, and that the Reich Government 
must insist on their continuance. 

If Luxembourg should raise the objection that France might per¬ 
haps stop the normal iron ore deliveries to Luxembourg, the answer 
to be given is that this would be a violation of neutrality on the part 
of France, which Luxembourg would have to settle with France. In 
any event, Germany was willing to continue the export of coke and 
other commodities to Luxembourg. If France, contrary to her obli¬ 
gation of neutrality toward Luxembourg, should stop the iron ore 
exports, Luxembourg would have to fall back on her own ore deposits 
or obtain the ore in some other way. 

Ambassador Ritter also discussed this contingency with Premier 
Pierlot in Brussels. Pierlot, while conceding on the one hand that 
Dupong’s statements in response to the representations of the Reich 
Government were not in accord with the rules of economic neutrality, 
maintained on the other hand that the question of neutrality did not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Belgo-Luxembourg economic union, 
but concerned the national sovereignty of Luxembourg. 


’This unsigned memoTandum is from the flies of the German Legation in 
Luxembourg. Marginal note in Radowits’ handwriting: “Strictly confidential 
for the Minister of State.” The entry in Radowitz’ diary (8302/E5^643-44) 
shows that he gave this memorandum to Dupong for “his personal and confiden¬ 
tial use” on Sept. 6, together with document No. 17. 
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No, 19 

141/127271-78 

The AnAassadoT in BelgUmh to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

Brussels, September 7, 1039 —12: 56 a, m. 
No-139 of September 6 Received September 7—2:45 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 206 of September 5.' 

The mood of the Belgian people is heavily charged with memories 
of the war period; sympathies are pi*edominantly on the side of the 
British and the French. The community of language and also of 
culture between the Walloons, who are still the dominant element in 
the state, and the French is very close. The Flemish element, which 
has long been under Walloon-French influence, is in comparison not 
sufficiently independent or strong. 

Pro-German sentiment among the Flemings is limited, moreover, 
to rather small groups of Flemish nationalists, while large segments 
of the Flemish element likewise take a negative attitude toward 
Germany, though without having any great sympathies with France. 
It may therefore be said that more than 90 percent of the Belgian 
people have no understanding for Germany and take an unfriendly 
or even hostile attitude toward her. 

Enemy propaganda will try more and more to stir up hatred against 
Germany. In view of the attitude of the Belgian people it will be 
easy to achieve successes in this direction, German counteraction will 
be extremely difficult, since the people have a strong distrust of us 
and show no readiness whatever to accept German propaganda. 

Sentiment will be decisively influenced by military events. German 
successes will not, to be sure, bring about any change for the better, but 
reverses will undoubtedly lead to further deterioration. In this con¬ 
nection the Western theater of war is decisive. 

The members of the present Government are probably without ex¬ 
ception on the side of the enemy in their sympathies. The neutrality 
policy is nothing more than a consideration of expediency with any 
of the Ministers. 

The Eling is said to have S 3 rmpathies with Germany; whether they 
will survive the outbreak of war, is difficult to say. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that at the French Embassy here he is still called a ‘^Boche’^ 

In spite of the unfavorable situation so far as the public mood is 
concerned, the policy of neutrality, whose strongest support comes 
from the King, is, nevertheless, sincere and corresponds to the wishes 
of the people who despite all their aversion to Germany would like 


‘Not printed (1602/385296). 
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to live in peace. There are already indications that the Government is 
determined to carry out the neutrality policy. The Belgians the 
day before yesterday forced down two French fighter planes which 
had happened to cross the border at Mons, and interned the fliers. 
Last night they also fired on planes of unknown origin over Louvain. 

In spite of the unfavorable sentiment, therefore, any pressure on 
the part of England and France would at present meet with firm 
opposition, and the passage of troops could only be forced by military 
measures. This may change, however, if enemy propaganda becomes 
stronger, if the enemy achieves successes in the West, and if the 
economic situation of the country deteriorates as a result of inadequate 
imports. 

The Military Attach^ is of the same opinion. 

BuiiOw 


No. 20 


14967370182-83 

The Minister in Luxemiourg to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Luxembourg, September 7, 1939— 10 :46 p. m. 
No. 37 of September 7 Received September 8—1: 26 a. m. 

wieoogRs. 

With reference to your telegram No. 76 (W 1641 g Rs.)^ and my 
telegram No. 34.^ 

Minister of State Dupong has just conveyed to me the following 
statement of the Luxembourg Government: 

‘‘The Grand-Ducal Government has expressed its firm determina¬ 
tion to maintain the strictest neutrality of the Grand Duchy in the 
conflict which has broken out in Europe. It will most scrupulously 
fulfill the international obligations undertaken by it. 

“In this spirit, the Grand-Ducal Government cannot agree with the 
view of the Reich Government that stoppage of the ore and iron in¬ 
dustry in the Grand Duchy, if it should occur, ‘would mean not an 
observance of the strictest neutrality, but on the contrary a unilateral 
action against German interests, difficult to reconcile with Luxem¬ 
bourg's neutrality.’ 

“However, it is not planned at the moment to close down the ore 
and iron indust^ of Luxembourg. 

“The Grand-Ducal Government is animated by the firm desire as 
a neutral state to maintain as far as possible the normal interchange 


‘Of Sept. 4, 1939 (2872/565045-49). See document No. 17, footnote 1. 

*In this telegram Kadowltz reported that representations had been made to 
Minister of State Dupong as directed in telegram No. 75 at 11 a. m. on Sept. 6 
and that an answer was promised for the morning of Sept. 7 (2872/665054). 
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of goods with foreign countries even during the hostilities* It can¬ 
not^ the purpose of the Grand-Ducal Government to effect unilateral 
changes in this situation detrimental to Germany. 

^‘The Grand-Ducal Government accordingly gives the Reich Gov¬ 
ernment the general assurance that it will maintain the interchange 
of goods between the two countries as far as possible, an assurance 
which, according to the reports, has already been given Germany by 
■&e two Oslo States, Sweden and Denmark.* 

“The Grand-Ducal Government is in accord with the view of ihB 
Reich Government that the changes which inevitably become neces¬ 
sary with respect to nearly all commodity groups should be submitted 
to the existing government committees established between Germany 
and the Belgo-Duxembourg customs union. 

“It must he noted here that the export of goods from the Grand 
Duchy is determined on the one hand by state treaties existing be¬ 
tween Belgium and Luxembourg, which unite the two countries in 
a customs union, and on the other hand by the economic conditions 
which will now nec^sarily result in Europe from the existing war 
situation in resp^t to the supplying of domestic re<|uirements and 
the export potentialities of the countries of the economic union.’* 

I would suggest that the entire problem be lifted out of the domain 
of theory, and that the mixed commission be convened at the earliest 
possible date for action on the practical issues, since it can be taken 
for granted that Luxembourg will comply with our wishes as far as 
the practical significance of the situation in any way allowa* 

RAJDK>WrxX 


* Concerning the mission of Ambassador yon Hassell to tbe Scandinavian capir 
tals to discuss trade relations of those countries with Germany, such assurances 
as he received there, and the statements published following: his visits, sea 
document No. 42, post, and vol. viz, documents Nos, 402, 552, nml 568. 

* The Foreign Ministry replied In a telegram from Mlnisterialdlrektor WS^ 
on Sept. 9 (2874/666104), that Germany stlU conHldennl that a rinlnotion 
of the Luxembourg iron and steel industry to such a level as was required for 
the country's own needs would he an act directed against Germany unilaterally 
and inconsistent with Xinxemhourg’s neutrality. German protests led to no 
results (8361/B690896~98), and It was not until ttie Germans stopped their 
exports of coal and cohe that Luxembourg agreed to increase Its iron and steed 
shipments (8854/F690518-28). 


No. 21 

a4/24080i-&l 

T7t)e Foreign MimJUtrg to the Embassy in the Somet XJnion 

Telegram 

No. 283 Bbrltk, September 7,198&* 

e. o. W IV 3362. 

Eor the Ambassador. 

If you have no objections, please inform the Government thenre, 
specifically MM. Molotov and Mikoyan, of the following: 

During the Foreign Minister’s visit to Moscow, it was unfortimatdly 
impossible, owing to the lack of time, for the German delegation to 
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make personal contacts with the Commissariat for Foreign Trade and 
in particular with People’s Commissar Mikoyan, which we should 
greatly have liked to do,, for both technical and personal reasons, in 
view of the newly-concluded Trade and Credit Agreement of August 
19.^ We would like to make up for this and therefore intend to send 
Schnurre to Moscow to discuss with the authorities there the question 
of implementing the Trade Agreement and further expanding com¬ 
mercial relations. Schnurre is scheduled to leave at the beginning of 
next week after the preliminary work here has been completed. 

For your information: 

We should like to have Schnurre’s trip actually take place so that 
we can try at that time to get the Soviet deliveries of raw materials 
off to a quick start and, if possible, have them increased. We should 
therefore wish to avoid being referred again to Babarin, who is totally 
unsuited as a partner for such negotiations. Hence it might be ad¬ 
visable to convey the above communication without requesting a state¬ 
ment on the matter. 

I request a telegraphic report on the execution of this instruction.* 

Wbizbacker 

SOHITDRRB 


* See vol. VII, dioeument No. 131. 

* Schulenburg replied on Sept. 9 (4461/E087093) that the Soviet Government 
agreed “willingly” to Schnnrre’s trip and had notified Its Embassy In Berlin 
accordingly. 


No. 22 

B21/BCK)50©a 

Mernora'ridmrrh hy Anribdsscuior Diechhoff ^ 

BEBmN, September 7, 1939. 

With reference to Washington telegram No. 317 of September 5.* 
I fully concur with the opinion of the Charge d’Affaires in Wash¬ 
ington. The President doubtless intends to repeal the arms embargo • 
as soon as possible in order to be able to assist England and France 
with arms deliveries as well. He is only waiting until he can be sure 
of the support of Congress, which he will recall at the opportune 
moment, and is meanwhile preparing public opinion in the United 
States for it. Anyone who knows the President and his attitude can¬ 
not doubt that he is working toward this goal with all his energy. 


*Hans Heinrich rUechhofC, named Ambassador in Washington in March 1937, 
was recalled after the American Ambassador in Berlin was summoned home for 
consultations following outbreaks against Jews in Germany in November 1938. 
Neither man had returned to his post. 

•Not printed (B21/B005090-91). 

• American legislation embargoing the shipment of arms to nations at war was 
first enacted in February 1934. It was amended and expanded with related 
provisions designed to prevent American involvement in war by further laws 
of Aug. 31,1935; Feb. 29,1936; and May 1, 1937. 
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Fr om all available repo3rts the American people, who are being con¬ 
tinuously bombarded with. anti-Clemian propiigiiiula by radio, prees, 
lectures, and motion pictures, are overwhelmingly anti-German even 
now, so that the time is presumably not far away when the l*resident 
will be able to come out in the open. 

Meantime we must expect that the American <}overnn»ent will do 
everything to circumvent tlie present neutrality regulations an<l facili¬ 
tate, especially through Canada, tlio delivery of arms, etc., to our 
enemies.* 

DimcKHom 


“Thomsen had reported that the prociamatloa putting the Neutrality Aet into 
operation had not named Canada as a beiligerent. 

No, 23 


tSaS/242181 

Memorandum 'by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 695 Berlin, September 7, 1989, 

The Italian Ambassador remarked to me today that he hati heard 
from several sources that the German public was irriiiciziiig Italy’s 
attitude. He wanted my personal adince as to whetlior it might not 
be well to publish the Fiihrer’s telegram to the Duce after all, so as 
to forestall such sentiment.^ Perhaps it would also be pomihle to ac¬ 
complish what is necessary by word-of-mouth propagaiula or by a 
consideration of Italy’s attitude in the press.* 

Weizsackeb 


^ The message to which Ambassador Attolico referred waa fipparently one sent 
on Sept. 1 in which Hitler told Mussolini that Germany would not need Italian 
military assistance. It Is published In vol. vii as dwument Nt>. 5(X>. 

*The memorandum is marked “FCtihrer}” in HIbbentrop's handwriting^ tudi- 
cating that the subject was to be taken up with Hitler. On Sept. 10, I^aul Schmidt 
of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat returned the memorandum to Welai^cker 
with a cover note (583/242180) which read: “The Foreign hiinister requests you 
to calm Attolico and to state that the feeling toward Italy in Germany la good, 
and that the criticism of the Italian attitude, of which Attolieti has heard, hm 
appeared only in isolated instances. The moment is not appropriate for publica¬ 
tion of the Piihrer’s telegram to the Buce.” 

No. 24 


472/228644-45; 
472/228648-49 


Ambassador Mackensen to State Secretary "Weizsdeker 


Boicb, September 7, 1989* 
Hear Friend : In my letter of August 29/ by wbicb I sent you oer*- 
tain information provided by my confidential informant, I spoke of 


Vol. vn, document No. 438. 
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my apprehensions concerning relations with our Axis partner. How 
well-founded these apprehensions are, is borne out by the statements 
made to me by Dr. Kust, the Executive Secretary of the Liaison Office 
in Italy of the Foreign Section, German Labor Front, regarding a 
conversation he had yesterday with Under State Secretary Tullio 
Cianetti, whom you undoubtedly know personally from his frequent 
visits to Germany. Dr. Rust has communicated the substance of his 
conversation in a letter to his chief, Dr. Ley, a copy of which I enclose 
for your confidential information. Cianetti, according to my own 
observations, is right in stating that, for reasons explained by him, 
recent events have caused far-reaching disaffection among the Italian 
people, and especially in those circles in a position to be better 
informed. 

I believe that it is a matter of urgency to give thought to what may be 
done to counteract this. One way might be to give the Italians, par¬ 
ticularly the Duce and Ciano, more advanced information on our plans 
than we have in the past. I am fully aware that this will always be 
practicable only to a limited extent; but we ought regularly to go u'p 
to that limit.^ 

With cordial regards and Heil Hitler, 

Yours, etc., Maokbnskk 


[Enclosure] 

September 7,1939. 

To: Beichso^^anisationsleiter of the NSDAP and Director of the 
German Labor Front, Party Comrade Dr. Ley. 

Submitted via the German Embassy at the Quirinal, Rome. 

General Relations With Italy 

Reiobcsletter : Upon request of His Excellency, State Secretary 
Tullio Cianetti, I am bringing the following to your attention: 

In a talk which I had with him yesterday on some other subjects. 
His Excellency mentioned the general political situation and German- 
Italian relations. He expressed very plainly and frankly his great 
pain and disappointment over Germany’s failure during the recent 
political developments to treat Italy as loyally as she had a right to 
expect. 

His Excellency’s specific allegations were substantially as follows: 
1. The current action against Poland was contrary to an agreement 
between the two Governments, to the effect that the conflict, which 


• Weizsa.cker initialed tMs letter, wiiich shows no date of receipt, on Sept. 11, 
and referred it to Ribbentrop. The latter marked it “F[iihrer]’% indicating that 
it was to be taken up with Hitler. The result was Ribbentrop’s letter to Eey 
printed as document No. 68. 
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Italy, too, of course realized was in fact inevitable, should not be set 
off as yet on account of the Danzig question. 

2. Italy had been left in total ignorance of the imi>ending con¬ 
clusion of the nonaggression pact with Russia. The Italian Govem- 
ment was not notified until after the pact was concluded. 

Nor had Italy been informed of the impending conclusion of the 
pact on the occasion of the negotiations between Reich Foreign Min¬ 
ister von Bibbffintrop and Count Ciano in Salzburg, although far- 
reaching agreement between the German and Russian Governments 
must have eadsted already at that time- 

Cianetti further stated that, for his part, he had for years antid- 
pated the pact and had welcomed it, but that this did not dimmish the 
bitterness which Germany’s slighting treatment of Italy had aroused 
in many Italians, and especially those who with the deepest con¬ 
viction believed in the common destiny of Germany and Italy. This 
situation was particularly distressing for him, as he was one of the 
best known and most fanatical champions of the Axia Kven though 
German armament had already substantially outstripped the Italian, 
so that Germany believed slie was no longer dependent on Italy, 
Italian pride was most deeply hurt. 

As a result of these events, widespread disaffection was to be noted 
among the Italian people, and especially in those circles in a position 
to be better informed. 

Cianetti further emphasized that tiiese developments naturally 
did not critically affect the Axis and its policy and that personally 
he believed in a happy outcome. He would ask me, however, to in¬ 
form you, Eeichsleiter Dr. Ley, of these matters and to stress at the 
same time that he would also in the future remain Germany’s loyal 
friend, as he had been in the past. 

Heil Hitler 1 


No. 25 


DilBdst 


18a/78880 

The Arnbassador in Spain to the Foreign Mintetry 
TAesxam 

No. 977 of September 8 San Sebastian, September 8,1989. 

Received September 0—9:45 a. m. 
The Spani^ Embassy in Paris has reported to its Government i-bat 
Boimet, in view of the great unpopularity of the war in France, is 
still endeavoring to bring about an und^standing as soon as opera¬ 

tion in Poland are concluded. There are certain indications that 
me IS in contact with Mussolini to that end. 
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No. 26 


B21/B005097-98 

The Charge dPAffaires m the TJrdted States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

WASBiNGTOisr, September 8, 1939—12:11 p. m. 
No. 331 of September 8 Eeceived September 9—ID: 10 a. m. 

For your confidential information only: 

With all the outward stress on neutrality, the attitude of this Gov¬ 
ernment is characterized by the following measures directed exclu¬ 
sively against Germany: 

а) The Federal Securities and Exchange Commission has, with a 
large force of agents, begun to take an inventory of all the German 
assets invested in the United States with a view to seizure in the event 
of war, and is attempting to attain this goal by rigorous use of its 
right of subpoena with respect to banks, brokers, trustees, etc. Agents 
have intimated that in the event of war there would be no attachment, 
as in 1917, but expropriation. The campaign is not likely to be too 
successful, as for months already the Embassy has been pointing out to 
interested German parties the advisability of liquidating or transfer¬ 
ring their assets to neutrals. Such action should be given urgent at¬ 
tention there also. 

б) The Federal Department of Justice is preparing a list of all 
German firms, representatives, and organizations, as well as of their 
American agents, lawyers, etc., and is already placing them under 
postal, telegraph, and telephone surveillance. 

Aside from these measures, ascertained from dependable sources, 
it is also noteworthy that the Federal Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission and the New York courts are participating in the private 
attachment of local German assets on the basis of a 25 million dollar 
daim, as reported by the New York Consulate General, in order to 
get hold of as many German assets as possible. 

c) Moreover, 23 German crew members of the Dutch liner Rotter- 
daoTb who wanted to obtain temporary asylum here for fear of British 
internment on the return voyage have, on flimsy pretexts, been re¬ 
fused permission by the Department of Labor to remain here, after 
initial approval by the State Department- They are forced to return 
to Holland on the Dutch liner veendanTi^ sailing tomorrow. Despite 
the most energetic representations by the Embassy and the reasonable 
State Department, the Department of Labor has refused to make the 
slightest concession. 


Tbcomsek 
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No. 27 


174/1S6107-08 

TM Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 416 of September 8 Tokyo, Sopt4*inbor 8, 1939. 

Keceived September 8, 1931)—1: 40 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 809 of September 6.* 

The Foreign Ministry on September 7 handed mo the following 
note verbale in the matter of the signing of tlie trade agreement be¬ 
tween Japan and Germany: 

The trade agreement between Japan and Gennany, initialed on 
July 28, 1939, in Berlin, was, in accordance with the exchange of 
notes oi the same day, to be signed by October 1, and was to enter 
into effect on the latter date.* Accordingly, the Imperial Japanese 
Government had already made various preparations with the intw- 
tion of carrying it out: thus, for example, sim-e August Ifi, a portion 
of the import permits had been issued as a proparatoiy measure. 

The Imperial Japanese Government unfortunately finds itself com¬ 
pelled to state that as a result of the outbreak of war in Europe, the 
present European situation makes it impos.sil>lo to put the agreement 
into effect on October 1 as intended, despite the firm intention of the 
Imperial Japanese Government already mentioned. 

For this reason, the Imperial Japanese Government is compelled 
to express the desire that the signing of tlio tratle agreement bo post¬ 
poned until it can be determined that the actual cin-umstnnees nave 
developed in such a way as to make execution of the agreement again 
possible. This desii-e of the Imperial Japanese Government has 
resulted entirely from the realization that the present situation in 
Europe is by no means calculate<l to permit the agreement to enter 
into force and springs from no otlier considerations. The Imperial 
Japanese Government is ready at all times to proceed with the signing 
as soon as existing circumstances make possible tlie smooth execution 
of the agreement. 

I referred in the representations I twice ma<lo with the Ministerial 
Counselor of the Economic Division to the pos.sil>le politic-al conse¬ 
quences of the note verbale. The Ministerial Counselor stressed the 
fact that the Japanese Government at any nite had no political 
motives. The Japanese Government was con.stitutional!y not in a 
position to obtain Imperial sanction as long as the implementation of 

* Not found. 

.. ’Z® working files of tiie EJconomIc Policy Department relating 

to the Far Fast are mlsslne. Although a number of papers on eettnomle matters 
aro to be found In the files of the State Secretary and other high ottleials. par- 
ticuiMly Olodius, tbe documentation on German-Japan€»ne economic rctatlonB diir- 
war years remains fragmentary. There is an Incomplete draft of the 
July 28 economic agreenoient in the files (198/140764-70), 
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the agreement was made questionable by the war in Europe. I pointed 
to the conclusion of the note Terbale, which, contrary to the usual 
practice, contained a guarantee by the Japanese Government that it 
would sign the agreement as soon as its practical execution was 
assured from the standpoint of payments and shipping facilities. 
The Foreign Ministry will, as a result of my representations, instruct 
the Japanese Embassy in Berlin to make a statement again to this 
effect. Bequest telegraphic instructions. 

Ott 


No. 28 

96/107977 

The Amhassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT Anbla.ra, September 8, 1939. 

No. 276 of September 8 Received September 8—5 :30 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 257 of September 7.^ 

As stated in my telegram No. 257 of September 2,^ Saracoglu spoke 
to me of the need to clarify Turco-Italian relations, and in this con¬ 
nection mentioned the question of the uninhabited islands located in 
the 3-mile zone of the Dodecanese, on which it had never been possible 
to reach any agreement with Italy. Since I inform the Italian Am¬ 
bassador ® very loyally about all my conversations and all the informa¬ 
tion I receive, I also immediately informed him of this conversation,* 
adding that it was not I who had raised the question and that I had, 
of course, not entered into any detailed discussion of it. In my 
constant efforts to keep Turkey neutral I merely called attention to 
a Turkish error in judgment, which had driven her into the British 
coalition for fear of an Italian attack. 

I have furthermore emphasized throughout that Italy’s present 
attitude was most gratefully appreciated by Germany. I regret to 
state, however, that the Italian Ambassador is not lifting a finger to 
support in any way my efforts to keep Turkey out of the war; for if 
there is danger that Turkey will nevertheless yield to the very strong 
British pressure—as the Swiss Minister again told me yesterday—it 
is caused only by fear of an Italian attack or an Italian-British (group 
garbled) on Mediterranean questions. There is also no doubt that 


1 Document No. 16. 

®Vol. VII, document No. 553. 

* Octavio de Peppo. 

■*For the Italian Ambassador’s rei>ort of the conversation, see J dJocwmontl 
diplomatid Ualianif series 8 (Rome: Dibreria delio Stato, 1953), vol. xin, docur- 
ment No. 590. 


260090—54-8 
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the Italian Ambassador looks most skeptically upon my efforts to 
Germany’s position in Turkey. A written report will 

follow.® , . ^ . 

In the future I shall naturally reject any attempt by the Foreign 
Minister to discuss Turkish-Italian relations. 

Papbw 


'Not printed (34S4/OB301984S-44). 

No. 29 


818»/HB8217»-80 

The AmbaasadoT in Japan to the Foreign Minietry 
Telegram 

Tokyo, September 8,1930—^9:10 p. m. 
No. 419 of September 8 Received September 8—8:45 p. m. 

Pol. VIII 1478. 

At my first reception by the Foreign Minister j-estenlny General 
Abe told me twice that Japan was forced to remain neutral in the 
European confiict but would like to continue the development of 
friendly relations with Germany in spite of the disappointment over 
the conclusion of the German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact. I said 
that Germany, too, adhered to the cultivation of Japanese-German 
friendship, as had repeatedly been pointed out. 

Japan’s attitude toward the world situation reveals the follow¬ 
ing : Japan’s main aim is necessarily an early conclusion of the China 
conflict. The power that aids her in that has the best prospect of a 
benevolent attitude on the part of Japan, and might even obtain the 
abandonment of her neutrality at a later pha.se of the war. The old 
supporters of a policy oriented toward Germany, e,spei’ially the Army, 
theirefore see the possibility of further cooperation against England 
if we can dissuade the Soviet Union from supporting Chiang Kai-shek. 
Sentiment in this circle is inclining toward Germany again in conse¬ 
quence of admiration for her military successes. Recognition of the 
British as the common enemy is growing in military and activist 
circles. I am told by leading officials of the Foreign Ministry that 
the Government is determined to continue its China policy without 
consideration for England and is hoping soon to force the troops of 
the warring powers out of the Settlements.* It is said that so far 
England has not made any new compromise proposals for the China 
conflict. 


* TOe word is “sellcment” In tie orlginaL This apparently refers to the con- 
^lons to certain Chinese dUes held by the British and French, or pooslbly 
to tlie Shangliai Intomatloiial S6ttl^DQezit» 
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The forces hostile to England are increasingly opposed by business 
circles, which expect a tremendous increase in exports to Anglo-Saxon 
countries as a result of the European conflict. With the accrual of 
war profits their influence will be strengthened. There are already 
indications that the expected exports, the market prospects, and the 
hope of easy profits through war deliveries are threatening to under¬ 
mine the willingness of the people to make sacrifices for the hard 
China campaign. 

Ambassador Togo is conducting negotiations with Russia (appar¬ 
ently concerning an easing of tension in the Manchurian area) which 
are said to be proceeding rather favorably. In conversations in poli¬ 
tical circles on the possibility of a Russian-Japanese nonaggression 
pact, the idea of making Manchukuo instead of Japan the treaty 
partner has recently emerged. 

In view of the decisive importance of the China conflict for Japan 
I see in a possible German offer to influence Russia in a sense favorable 
to Japan’s China policy a promising means of committing Japan to 
an anti-British attitude. 

Ott 


No. 30 

73/52020 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Hungary^ 

Telegram 

No. 303 of September 8 Berun, September 8,1939. 

For the Minister personally. 

My conversation with Csdky ^ was strictly confidential. The journey 
must not become known. So please do not speak of it. The object of 
the conversation was to clarify Hungary’s attitude toward Rumania, 
since certain rumors were abroad that Hungary intended to attack 
Rumania. Csaky gave positive assurances and his personal word that 
Hungary had no designs on Rumania and would undertake nothing 
without first reaching an understanding with Germany. He went so 
far as to declare that if we considered it opportune he would be pre¬ 
pared to conclude a nonaggression pact with Rumania at any time. 
I replied that I would think the matter over and if I considered the 
conclusion of a nonaggression pact opportune I would so advise him. 
Please call on Cs4ky and tell him that on further consideration I do not 
believe the conclusion of a nonaggression pact opportune and that 
I ask him to leave matters as they now stand. On this occasion please 


See document No. 8v 
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tell Count Csaky that I am glad to see that Hungnr>% who is joined to 
us in a common destinyj is showing such a realistic attitude toward 
the situation. 

KiaiiKNTRor 


No. 31 

419/216295-97 

Command of the Fiihrer 

Beiu-in, September 8, 1039. 
211 Ek. 24678 

1. Propaganda is an important instrument of the Leadership for 
forwarding and strengthening the will to victory and for destroying 
the enemies’ morale and will to victoi'y. In a war there are no juris¬ 
dictional problems. What counts is the efficient use of the propaganda 
instrument. Compared with this, all other issues are inconsequential. 

2. The propaganda apparatus of the Propaganda Ministry, which 
has been built up over a period of years, is the central agency for the 
practical application of propaganda. Breaking it up during the war 
would be comparable to breaking up certain c(»inponents of the 
Wehrmacht. 

3. In cases where practical developments have caused analogous 
bodies with like purposes to grow up, such agencies shaU be coordi¬ 
nated and shall carry out their tasks, however much alike, in genuine 
collaboration. 

4. The conduct of propaganda at home, i. e., its psycliological orien¬ 
tation, is the responsibility of the authorities entrusted wdtli the ad¬ 
ministration of internal policies, except in cases where I reseiwe the 
right to give personal directives. The coordination of these <lirectives 
in their practical application to propaganda is the responsibility of 
the Propaganda Minister. 

6. In the domain of foreign policy propaganda, i. e., that propa¬ 
ganda which is aimed directly or indirectly at foreign countries, the 
general policy and the directives are issued by the Foreign I^Iinister, 
unless I see occasion for giving personal directions. The ent ire propa¬ 
ganda apparatus of the Propaganda Ministry is available for the prac¬ 
tical application of these directives. In so far as similar facilities 
already exist in the Foreign Ministry, their continued functioning 
shall not be impaired. Their further expansion, hovrever, is undesir¬ 
able ; rather, the tendency should be to recognise in all circumstances 
the value of the central propaganda machinery which is now in exist¬ 
ence and to utilize it for the given propaganda tasks. 

• 24578 A; Not printed <419/216204); a cover letter for the Uoctunent 

printed here, from Lammers to WelzsScker, dated Sept* 10. 
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6. To insure full coordination of the foreign propaganda effort 
through pamphlets, films, radio, press, etc., the Foreign Minister 
shall—^in person, if possible—communicate his wishes and his direc¬ 
tives to the Propaganda Minister. Any propaganda articles, pam¬ 
phlets, radio addresses, etc., signed by the Foreign Minister himself 
or in his name, shall be accepted and used in unchanged form by the 
apparatus of the Propaganda Ministry in so far as the Foreign 
Ministry does not attend to the necessary dissemination through its 
own channels. 

7. In order to insure the practical collaboration outlined here, the 
Foreign Minister shall assign the necessary, qualified officers from the 
apparatus of the Foreign Ministry as liaison to the Propaganda 
Ministry.^ 

Conflicts arising in the course of the actual work shall be clarified 
and settled exclusively between the Foreign Minister and the Minister 
of Propaganda. I forbid once and for all that I be approached on 
such differences of opinion or disputes at any time in the future unless 
the two Ministers come to see me together to present the case. 

By the same token I forbid that directives be put before me for 
signature unless they have been discussed jointly and the points of 
difference are brought to my attention. Therefore, I shall in the 
future not sign any submissions which have not previously been 
countersigned by the two Ministeirs. They are then laid before me by 
Minister Lammers who is being instructed in this sense. The Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Propaganda shall make the required 
arrangements and report to me not later than 9 p. m. on September 
8, 1939, the actual agreement reached regarding the execution of this 
directive. 

AnoiiF Hitler 


“Those named by the Foreign Minister are listed in a note of Sept. 13 
(419/216299). 


No. 32 

191/18SCS0 

Memorofndkcm l)y the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 697a Berun', September 8, 1939. 

The Chinese Ambassador informed me this morning that he had 
been summoned home by his Government to make a report and would 
probably leave Berlin next Tuesday- In case any suggestions for 
his report were to be made, he would until then be entirely at our 
disposal. The Ambassador expressed the hope that he would in a 
very short time return to his post. 
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Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister together with another 
copy of the memorandum of my last conversation with the Chinese 
Ambassador,^ and with the request tliat I be provided with instructions 
as to our present political line. Naturally it would bo very encourag¬ 
ing to the Chinese Government if it was given to understand that a 
return of Ambassador Trautmann to his post at a later date is not 
altogether out of the question.® Of course, this would actually be po&- 
sible only if Japanese policy proves unreliable in the near f ut ure. Such 
information might also be conveyed at the proper moment by telegram 
through our Charge d’Affaires in China, instead of through the 
Chinese Ambassador.® 

WsizsAOHm® 


* See vol. vn, document No, 327, 

■The German Ambassador to China was recaUe<l in Juno litHS l>ecaufte of 
Clxiang Kai-sbek’s refusal to agree to the release* <»f (Sermati uiilltary advisers 
employed by him. See vol. i, ch. iv. 

•On Sept 9, the Chinese Ambassador Informet! Weixi^lokor that Ills <iovern- 
ment had Instructed him to postpone his return to <'‘hlna ). Sub¬ 

sequent documents show that his return was postixmed IndetluUt^ly (174/13S592, 
138698,138612). 

memorandum (191/138t582) from t!ie Foreign Minister’s Seer<Harlat to 
the State Secretary dated Sept. 10 stated :*‘The Foreign Minister has decided 
that Ambassador Trautmann is to remain In Germany and that no change In our 
present line toward China can be considered.** 


No. 33 


688/242184-85 

Memorofndmrh "by the Director of the Economic Policy DepartTnent 

Berlin, September 8, 1939. 

Economic Relations With Italy 

It is necessary to adapt German-Italian trade relations to the 
present situation as speedily as possible. The German ami Italian 
Inter-governmental Committees for the regulation of German-Ital- 
ian economic relations some years ago reached, and later continually 
supplemented, comprehensive agreements as to tlie extent to which 
deliveries of vital supplies could be effected between the two countries 
in the event of war.^ In view of Italy’s neutrality these agreements 
now require a supplement to the effect that Italy must now be called 
upon to supply Germany with vital goods to a greater extent than 
she would have been if she were in the war herself. Conversely, ex¬ 
ports to Italy of products which we can ill afford to spare must be 


This refers to the Secret Protocol of May 14, 1937 (7199/13529730-41) and 
to the subsequent Protocols of Dec. 18, ia37 (vol. i, document No. 84) and Feb. 
13,1939 (voL rv, document No. 451). 
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icurtailed as far as possible. We must, furthermore, in conjunction 
with the Italian Government, explore the means by which the most 
can be made of Italy’s neutrality for importing to Germany, via Italy, 
goods from those neutral countries whose direct connections with 
Germany have been broken by the blockade. 

Since these questions are of extreme urgency for Germany’s sup¬ 
ply of raw materials, I recommend that Herr Clodius, as chairman 
of the German Inter-Governmental Committee, should be sent to Borne 
immediately to conduct tlie necessary conversations. 

Since the Bumanian Government has requested that the opening 
of the negotiations in Bucharest, which has already been approved by 
the Foreign Minister, should be postponed until September 15 on 
account of the inability of the Economics Minister to be present, Herr 
Clodius could hold the first conversations in Borne as early as Septem¬ 
ber 11 to 14.^ 

Submitted herewith, via the State Secretary, to the Foreign Min¬ 
ister with the request for approval. 

WlBHl* 


* See document No. 149. 


No. 34 

127/698iie 

The Foreign Mi/nister to the Embassy m the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

TJKGENT Berlin, September 9, 1939—12:50 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Beceived September 9—12:10 p. m. 

KTo. 300 of September 8 

For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 261,^ 

We are of course in accord with the Soviet Government that the 
validity of agreements arrived at in Moscow is not affected by local 
extension of our military operations. We must and will defeat the 
Polish Army wherever we meet it. Nothing in the Moscow arrange¬ 
ments is thereby altered. Military operations are progressing even 
beyond our expectations. The Polish Army, from all indications, is 
more or less in a state of dissolution. In these circumstances, I con¬ 
sider it advisable that you resume the conversation with Molotov 
regarding the military intentions of the Soviet Government. It may 
be that the summoning of the Bussian Military Attache to Moscow 


Document No. 2, 
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indicates that decision are in preparation there.* I would tiierefore 
ask you to speak to Molotov on the subject again in an appropriate 
manner and to wire result. 

Ribbentrop 


*In a memorandum of Sept. 7 (103/111 .T82), Woennann reoortSed that the 
Soviet Embassy in Berlin had asked tliat a plane f>e provided for 0«*neral Maxim 
Purkayev who had been called to Moscow, presumably for several days. Woer- 
mann promised to take the necessary steps, and noted that It was clear In the 
conversation that the general was not being recalU>d. 


No. 35 


888/211662 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Mosoow, September 9, 1939—12:56 a. m. 

No. 300 of September 8 Received September 9—5 a. m. 

I have just received the following telephone message from Molotov: 

“I have received your communication regarding the entrj; of Ger¬ 
man troops into Warsaw. Please convey my congratulations and 
greetings to the German Reich Government. Molotov.” 

SCIIUUBNBURO 


No. 36 

821/193121 

Mermrandwn Jy an OffioUd of the Foreign Minister's Secretariai 

IMMEDIATE Berun, September 9,1939. 

At 2:45 p. m. Minister Schmidt transmitted the following by tele¬ 
phone from the special train: 

The Foreign Minister, after consultation with the Fiihrer, has 
decided that Just, the German Military Attach^ in Kaunas, shall be 
empowered to broach the Vilna question to the Lithuanian army 
commanders. 

Simultaneously, Minister Zechlin should get in touch with those 
mCTabers of the Government who favor the matter. 

Respectively transmitted through the State Secretary and Under 
State Secretary to the Head of Political Division I Mil. Because of 
need for haste Pol. I Mil was notified directly. 


V. SoNNLBrmNEE 
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No. 37 

12T/68816 

The Arribassador m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mmistry 

Telegram 

MOST TDBGENT [Moscow,] September 9,1939—t: 10 p. m. 

TOP SECBET 

IsTo. 308 of September 9 

With reference to your telegram No. 300 of September 8.^ 

Molotov told me today at 3 p. m. that a Soviet military action would 
take place “within the next few days.” The summoning of the Mili¬ 
tary Attach^ to Moscow is in fact connected with it. Numerous rei- 
servists would also be called. 

ScHULEKBXIXa 


‘ Document No. 34. 


No. 38 

62/857162-63 

The Erribassy m Itody to the Foreign Mmistry 
Telegram 

No. 455 of September 9 Rome, September 9,1939—4: 35 p. m. 

Received September 9—6:10 p. m. 
For Attache Group, Army High Command. 

On the forenoon of September 9, in the presence of General Pariani, 
I conveyed to the Dues the Fiihrer’s thanks for the data on [Italian] 
troop movements forwarded to him.^ The Duce expressed his deep 
gratification over the development of operations in Poland and de¬ 
clared that Polish resistance was crushed. The Polish Colonels’ 
Government, which had pursued the wrong policy, had to resign. 
With a new government it would be possible to conclude a peace if an 
honorable offer were extended. This would impress the French people, 
who were undoubtedly prepared to defend their own soil but had no 
war objective unless they were attacked.® Germany’s attitude and 
propaganda with respect to France were good and would not fail to 
make an impression. France could not afford to make a great sacrifice 


^ See vol. TO, document No. 607. 

*On Sept. 11 (456/223867), Mackensen reported a conversation with Oiano in 
which the latter also stressed the favorable effects, esijecially in IVance, which 
would follow from a “generous settlement” by Hitler in Poland. 
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of blood. The Duce showed me a telegram from Burgos stating that 
1,000 French deserters had crossed the Si>anish border in the past week 
The British, to be sure, were set for a 10-year war, but alone their 
situation was unfavorable. 

The Duce promised regular information on all intelligence about 
the enemy. As many as 500,000 to 600,000 Frenchmen were contained 
from Somaliland, tlirough Tunisia and Corsica, to the Alps, If Italy 
were to intervene in the war now, the Turks and, in their train, the 
Greeks, the Jugoslavs, and the Egyptians would come to the aid of 
England. Such an extension of the contest would only btnieht Eng¬ 
land and therefore must be avoided. 

RiNTETaEN'® 

Mac3b;jBKsek- 

*EInno yon Rintelen was German Military Attac^^ In Home 1036-1948. 

No. 39 

S4/23S60 

The Amhaaaador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TJRGENT M<B<x>w, September 9,10S9—9:16 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 9—10:15 p. m. 

No. 310 of September 9 

With reference to my telegram No. 308 of September 9.* 

The Red Army has admitted to Dieutenant General K<>string that 
the Soviet Union will intervena Moreover, externa! evidence is 
multiplying of imminent Soviet military action: the calling of a large 
number of reservists up to 45 years of age, in particular technicians 
and physicians, sudden disappearance of important foods, prepara¬ 
tion of schoolrooms as hospitals, curtailment in issuance of gasoline, 
and the like. 

ScHunENBtmo 


‘Bocximent No. S7. 


No. 40 

174/ia6111-18 

The Foreign Minister to the Arribassador in Japan 
Telegram 

No. 335 September 9,1939. 

For the Ambassador personally and exclusively. 

Within the last few days I have had a long confidential discussion 
with Ambassador Oshima on the future development of German- 
Japanese relations. I explained our position and our aims as f oBows: 
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The fate of Japan was now as in the past closely bound up with 
the fate of Germany. If Germany should be defeated in the present 
war, the Western democracies would quickly form an extensive world 
coalition which would oppose any expansion by Japan and, in par¬ 
ticular, would again wrest from her her position in China. On the 
other hand, in the event of the German victory that we confidently 
^expected, Japan's position, too, would be definitively assured, assuming 
that Japan maintained and further strengthened her present relations 
with Gei'many. 

Since our settlement and our understanding with Eussia constituted 
an important factor in the present contest of forces, this rapproche¬ 
ment was also, properly understood, in the interest of Japan, to whom 
any strengthening of the German position should be welcome. This 
was all the more true since we were entirely in a position, and on request 
also prepared, to mediate a settlement between Japan and Russia. If 
this succeeded, Japan would be able freely to extend her strength in 
East Asia toward the south and could penetrate further there. We 
were firmly convinced that this was the direction in which Japan’s 
vital interests lay. It was fully in harmony with our rapprochement 
with Russia, and had been openly emphasized by me in Moscow, that 
for our part we would strive to cultivate our relations with Japan 
in the future, too. 

The idea of close cooperation between Germany, Italy, and Japan 
was therefore by no means dead. Such cooperation in conjunction 
with a Japanese-Russian settlement would, in keeping with the world 
situation, be exclusively directed against England and would thus 
bring the policy of the three Powers as well as of Russia into a uniform 
line corresponding to the real interests of all concerned. In this con¬ 
nection it was to be noted that the present attitude of Italy was 
determined in every detail and in complete agreement by the Fuhrer 
and the Duce. 

It was my intention to work vigorously and with the utmost speed 
to bring about, first of all, a settlement between Japan and Russia, and 
I hoped that the same political concept would now prevail in Japan as 
well. It was naturally important that this should come about soon, in 
order that the impact of the said combination of powers might still 
be felt during our present struggle with England, which was so 
decisive for the whole world policy of the future. 

Oshima agreed with my statements on every point. He said that 
the Japanese Army was doubtless well disposed toward the idea of 
a settlement with Russia and that there was a definite prospect that 
this idea would soon assert itself in Japanese foreign policy. Shira- 
tori, who would soon return to Tokyo from his post as Ambassador 
in Rome, would also work toward this end. 1 
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I request that in your convei-sations there you, too, advocate the 
above ideas in a suitable manner and that in particular you speak 
quite frankly and in my name with Prince Kanin, 

I further request that you bring out appropriately that it seemed 
of great importance to me, for the policy contemplateti by me, that 
Oshima remain as Ambassador in Berlin; that in past years I had 
collaborated very closely with Oshima and had always informed him 
frankly of the aims of our policy, so that he is in a better position to 
represent Japanese interests in Berlin than a new ambassador. He 
also enjoys, as he has in the past, the full confidence of the Fiihrer 
and the German Army. 

BtllBENTROF 


No. 41 

115/117«0e 

Meiriorandixm hy an OiJioial of the DiemtMelle Ribhentrop ^ 

Berjlin, September 9, 19S9, 

I went to see Skirpa this evening and told him that his ideas in¬ 
terested me very much and that I would especially like to pass along 
the map ® which he had given to me, but that I would first have to 
know what and who is behind these ideas. Skirpa said that he had 
submitted proposals to his Government, by telegraph and by tele¬ 
phone, to attack immediately under the slogan: ‘‘Htirl the Zeligowski * 
gangs from the Lithuanian capital,” 

These proposals are at present the subject of discussions by the 
Government. Skirpa is of the view that the Government will accede 
to his proposals. 

In a speech to the military the head of the army. General Kau^tikis, 
has already spoken of the supreme challenge which the next day 
could bring. 

Skirpa asked whether, in view of the difficulties of communication, 
an airplane to Kaunas could be put at his disposal if need arose. I 
told him I would look into the matter. 

After the conversation with me Skirpai gave an account of this talk 
to the Minister President, in order to alert him to the urgency of the 
Lithuanian decision. 

Skirpa has agreed to inform me immediately of any decision in 
Kaunas. He would be particularly grateful if there could be clarifi- 

^Maririnal note: “[Fori FEUbrerl.” 

I Not fonncl. 

PoUsb general commanding the forces which seized 

Vilna in 1920. 
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cation over the delimitation of Lithuanian claims, as well as over the 
German and Soviet Russian position.-* 

KliBEST 


* Marginal note: ‘*I nave had Skirpa told that liithuania should immediately 
take Yilna but not anything more. R[ibbentrop].’' 

No. 42 

290<1./666SOO-0(2 

Memorandum hy Ambassador von Hassell ^ 

Bermn, September 9, 1939. 

My visits in Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, and Helsinki are de¬ 
scribed in the four telegrams^ already received here as well as the 
four official communiques ^ which likewise are here. As for the latter, 
I want to point out that the Danish communique was written by us, 
the Norwegian one was composed jointly, and the Swedish and Fin¬ 
nish communiques were drafted by them and approved by us with 
slight changes. Since the Minister Presidents in Stockholm and Oslo 
do not know any foreign languages I carried on the discussions at 
those places mainly in Danish. Our reception was friendly every¬ 
where. The nuances in reception can be characterized as follows: 
The Danes stressed strongly and unmistakably the desire to continue 
our economic relations on an intensive scale. Their main concern 
seemed to be the supply of fodder by sea, especially in the latter part 
of the year. In Sweden I had a stronger impression of a certain 
reserve and very great caution in formulation. This was confirmed 
by the fact that shortly thereafter an article was published by the 
former Minister', Und^n; though he is no longer in the Government, 
the article is not without significance because XJnden still plays a cer¬ 
tain role. The Times immediately drew attention to this article. 
The article includes statements difficult to reconcile with the Swedish 
assertions regarding the maintenance of commercial traffic with 
Germany. After conferring with me our Minister, Prince Wied, spoke 
about this article to the head of the Cabinet. The latter said the Gov¬ 
ernment had nothing to do with the article, but indicated that natur¬ 
ally Sweden is a sovereign state that could not be forced to regulate 
its economy according to instructions from outside. The idea behind 
this was that Sweden must retain her freedom of movement according 


^ See document No. 17, footnote 3. 

* See vol. VII, documents Nos. 552 and 568. Telegrams No. 114 of Sept. 4 from 
the Legation in Norway (22/13679), and No. 167 of Sept. 5 from the Legation in 
Finland (51/33839--40) are not printed. 

• The Norwegian and Swedish communiques are not printed: (Oslo 22/13681/1- 
81/2) ; (Stockholm 8281/E588291). File copies of those from Copenhagen and 
Helsinki have not been found. 
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to her own needs. It also seems to have been hinted timt a reduction 
of the total volume of trade might be applied proportionately to the 
separate categories of goods. In reply the Germans tm^k the position 
that good will to maintain trade as far as possible in its full volume 
must mean to do as much as possible in each category of goods. Care 
must therefore be taken that the concept of what is projmrtionate does 
not acquire a false meaning. Nevertheless, I should in general pref^ 
to believe that on the Swedish side as well tlxei-e exists the earnest 
desire to continue economic relations with Germany as much as possible 
on the previous basis. 

In Oslo, understandably, the impression of dei>euthuice on England 
was the most pronounced. Both Ministers * stressed in a thoroughly 
convincing way the good will to continue intensive trade with Ger¬ 
many, but time and again nevertheless, the dependence on England 
resulting from Norway’s geographic position made itself felt- 

Both for Oslo and for Stocklmlm tlie coal problem doubtless plays 
a decisive role, and we bold the trumps since the latest events in 
Poland, The news about German deliveries of coal which arrived 
while I was still in Stockholm is making a very g(K)d impression and 
has been given much publicity in the press; it was also immediately 
connected with the explanations which I gave. 

In Helsinki my reception was definitely of an officially friendly 
character. This was evident in all external things as 'well as in the 
fact that at the desire of the Finns two conferences were held, one 
with the Foreign Minister and the other with the Miiuster President, 
who had called in the Minister of Finance. Tlie Foreign Minister 
also gave an improvised dinner in the evening, to which leading 
figures from industry were invited. Primarily, of coxirse, this atti¬ 
tude reflects, aside from a certain still-existent sympathy for Ger¬ 
many, Finland’s geographic situation. On the other hand, the Finns 
showed a lively interest in maintaining Finnish trade throtigh the 
Oresund, a question on which I expressed myself with raserve, whereas 
the [German] Minister pointed out that we ha<l given the exact loca¬ 
tion of the mined zones and had given notification of the available 
pilot ships. In Helsinki I spoke expressly not only of the full volume 
of German-Finnish trade but of at least the full volume. 

In all four capitals I gave special emphasis to the statements about 
possible conduct in violation of neutrality and about tolerating super¬ 
vision of trade by the enemy. The other side did not go into these 
matters. 

The visit was given a good deal of publicity in the press everywhere, 
received favorable comment and was evaluated as a welcome gesture. 

VOK HASSBUi 


Minister President Johan Ny^raardsvold and 3Foreign Minister Halvdan Kolit 
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No. 43 


8689/E602566-67 

Fuhr&r’s Directive 

CHBFSACHB Bekmit, September 9, 1939. 

TOP SEOEBT MILITAET 

The Supreme Commauder of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFA No. 200/39 g.K. Chefs. LI 
By officer only 

DiREcnvE No. 3 foe the Condhot of the War 

1. Operations in strength against the Polish army and air force 
are to be continued until it is safe to assume that the Poles can no longer 
succeed in establishing a continuous front which would tie down the 
German forces. 

2. When it becomes apparent that parts of the Eastern Army and of 
the Luftwaffe are no longer required for this mission and for crushing 
resistance in the occupied territories, arrangements are to be made 
for their transfer to the West. Additional air defense units may be 
assigned for operation against our enemy in the West as the Polish 
air force loses more and more of its effectiveness. 

3. Even after the irresolute opening of hostilities by Great Britain 
at sea and in the air, and by France on land and in the air, my express 
consent must be obtained in each of the following cases: 

a. Every time our ground forces cross the western borders of 
Germany. 

Z>. Eveiy time one of our planes crosses the western borders of Ger¬ 
many unless this is required to repulse enemy air attacks in force. 

G. For every air attack on Britain. 

The Luftwaffe maj^, however, be employed in the German Bight 
over the declared mine area in tlie West, and in direct support oi 
naval operations. 

di. For the Navy the regulations laid down in Directive No. 2,^ para¬ 
graphs 3a and 3b, remain in force. No offensive actions at sea are to 
be undertaken against France. 


Adolf Hitles 


* Vol. TO, document No. 576. 
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No. 44 

6783/B51357& 

The Director of the Economic Policy DepartmcM to the Legation m 

the Netherlands 

Telegram 

No. 234 Beri^ik, Sopteinl)er 10, 1939—4:20 p* m, 

W 1688 g. 

With reference to your telegram No. 109 of Septeml)er 6.^ 

We are in principle prepared to supply tlie Netherlands Govern- 
ment with antiairci'aft artillery in a quantity to be determined later. 
Please ascertain the specific wishes of the Netherlands Government 
and inquire whether the sending of accompanying factory personnel 
is desired for instructional purposes. 

For your information: We should like to have the Netherlands 
Government avail itself of our offer to send accompanying person¬ 
nel. In case there should be any objections to this, we would as a 
special concession consider training Netherlands pei’sonnel on the 
guns in Germany.* 

WiBHL 


^ Document No. 7 . 

* On Sept. 11, Zech telephoned to miy that the Netherlaiuls Government wished 
to send a commission of three oUicers to Germany (ti7H.VH5iariHr>K The QeiN 
man Government agreed to this <fS78;i/K5l.'l.'iKlG and uegotlntifaw with the Reich 
Air Ministry were thereupon scheduUnl to lK*gin <in Sept. 17 {07H,H/E5i:5698). 
No record of these negotiations has he^^n found lu tht^ tiles of tlie tSerinan Foreign 
Ministry. 


No. 45 

78/52021-23 

The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BuDAFEST, SepUuuber 10, 11)39—7:35 p. m. 

SECRET^ Ecceived Septemlxjr 10—11: 00 p. m. 

No. 296 of September 10 

The Foreign Minister delivered to me the following text of the 
reply which he had just transmitted by telephone to the Eeich For¬ 
eign Minister: 

“The Royal Hungarian Government sincerely regrets that it is com¬ 
pelled to beg Your Excellency to desist from the request for the use 

V J^^rginal note: *^To be kept strictly secret on special Instruction 

by the State Secretary,” 
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of Hungarian railway lines for the purpose of transporting German 
trows toward Poland.^ 

‘‘Consent to this action, as we have had the honor of explaining to 
Your Excellency on several previous occasions, could not, in the 
opinion of the Hungarian Government, be reconciled with Hungary's 
national honor. 

“At the same time the Hungarian Government has the honor to call 
Your Excellency’s attention to the circumstance that one may antici¬ 
pate with all but certainty that compliance with this request would 
result in an immediate declaration of war by three powers— sl circum¬ 
stance which would lessen the possibility of our giving assistance to 
the German Reich in its bitter struggle; on the contrary, within the 
foreseeable future Hungary would have to depend on the German 
Reich for assistance. 

“In the opinion of the Royal Hungarian Government the risk is 
much greater than the advantage to be gained, since the German 
troops could reach their objective in a short march without violating 
Hungary’s territorial sovereignty. Moreover, the transit of German 
troops via Kosice would be altogether impossible, if only in view of 
the well-known Slovak irredentist sentiment. 

“As in the past, so Hungary will strive in the future, too, to prove 
her friendship toward the German Reich by deeds as well. Snould 
(group garbled) German Reich appear endangered in its vital in¬ 
terests, or should she become aware of an intended attack from the 
rear, sne [Hungary] would most earnestly consider the question of 
whether, by virtue of the existing community of interests, she (group 
garbled) would have to assume me most far-reaching risk. 

“The Royal Hungarian Government requests Your Excellency to 
inform His Excellency the Reich Chancellor of its standpoint, as it 
is convinced that he will understand it, since it is generally known 
that the Reich Chancellor places the question of national honor on 
the same level with the question of being or not being.” End of the 
reply. 

The Foreign Minister added that he felt that the German request 
had compromised him vis-^-vis the other ministers because of the 
pro-German line of policy which he had previously followed; they 
were reproaching him for the fact that they had first learned of 
his trip to Germany through the British radio, and they were vio¬ 
lently attacking his German polipy. Yesterday’s sudden request, 
coupled with the request for a reply within one hour, was viewed by 
several ministers as an ultimatum. They were also astonished that, 
despite the statement made some time ago by the German military 
authorities that they were now responsible for the broadcasts of the 


’ According to T7ie Ciano Diaries^ entry for Sept. 9, Bibbentrop bad on that day 
made tbis request by telephone. No memorandum of the conversation bas been 
found in the files of tbe Foreign Ministry. 


260090—54r 
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Slovak radio stations, the Slovak Propaganda Chief Afacli had raised 
revisionist demands against Hungary only a few days ago. 

I tried to reassure Csfiky, wlio (daimeil that he had handed in his 
resignation, 

Erdmannhik)!^* 


No. 46 


12.7/69811-lS 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union, to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT [MoBCow,] September 10, 1930—^9:40 p. m, 

TOP SECRET 

No. 317 of September 10 

With reference to my telegram No. 310 of September 9' and to 
telephone conversation of today with the Keich Foreign Minister.* 

In today’s conference at 4 p. m., Molotov modified his statement 
of yesterday by saying that the Soviet Government was taken com¬ 
pletely by surprise by the unexpectedly rapid Gorman military suc¬ 
cesses. In accordance with our first communication, tJic Red Army 
had counted on several weeks, whic^h hud now slirunk to a few days. 
The Soviet military authorities were therefore in a difiicult situation, 
since, in view of conditions here, they retjuired possibly 2 to 3 weeks 
more for their preparations. Over 3 million men were already 
mobilized, 

I explained emphatically to Molotov how crucial speedy action 
of the Red Army was at this juncture. 

Molotov repeated that everything possible was bidng done to ex¬ 
pedite matters, I got tlie impression that Molotov promised more 
yesterday than the Red Army can live up to. 

Then Molotov came to the political side of the matter and stated 
that the Soviet Government had intendeil to take tlie octuinion of the 
further advance of Geimian troops to declare that Poland was falling 
apart and that it was necessary for the Soviet Union, in consequence, 
to come to the aid of the Ukrainians and tlie White Russians ‘‘threat- 
ened” by Germany. This argument was to make the intervention of 
the Soviet Union plausible to the masses and at the sumo time avoid 
giving the Soviet Union the appearance of an aggressor. 

This course was blocked for the Soviet Government by a DNB re¬ 
port yesterday to the effect that, in accordance with a statement by 


‘Document No, S9. 

* No record of this telephone conversation has been found. 
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Colonel General Brauchitscli, military action was no longer necessary 
on the German eastern border. The report created the impression 
that a German-Polish armistice was imminent. If, however, Ger¬ 
many concluded an armistice, the Soviet Union could not start a 
‘^new war,” 

I stated that I was unacquainted with this report, which was not 
in accordance with the facts.® I would make inquiries at once. 

ScHXJLEJSrBXJRG 


“In telegram No. 334, dispatched at 10:10 p. m., Sept. 12, and supplementing 
the telegram printed here, Schulenburg reported: “After I had found out from the 
Press Department of the Foreign Ministry that the DNB dispatch cited by 
Molotov had been totally misinterpreted by the Soviets and in particular that 
there is no question of an armistice, I explained this to Molotov on the very 
same day. Since then, I have heard no more about it from Molotov.” (127/69809) 

No- 47 

173/83946 

Memorandvm hy the State Seeretary 
St.S. No. 700 Berlin, September 10,1939. 

The Netherlands Minister handed me today the attached note ver- 
bale ^ in regard to the alleged violation of the Dutch border by a 
German airplane described in detail. 

The Minister added orally that Holland had been lodging very 
energetic protests with the British Government and that it felt com¬ 
pelled in this instance to cajl our attention to the protest set forth in 
the Annex. 

I replied to the Minister that nothing was of greater interest to us 
than that the Netherlands Government should maintain and defend its 
neutrality with all its power. In this light I was also prepared to 
receive from the Netherlands Legation representations of the nature 
of the one in the Annex, in order that the facts in the case might be 
clarified. I would of course have to state even now that we had 
ordered the most scrupulous regard for the Dutch border. The whole 
matter therefore was probably a mistake. If however a German plane 
had actually by mistake crossed the Dutch border, the Minister could 
rest assured that anything of this nature was not at all in accord with 
our intentions. 

Weizsacker 


* Ttie Netherlands note of protest (173/83947) is not printed. It was the first 
of numerous protests of violations of Netherlands territory by (German aircraft. 
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No. 48 


73/62088 

TTte Minister in Swngary to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST T 3 KGBNT BuoAi'EST, Soptcmljer 11,1939—1: 00 p. m. 

SEOBET Received September 11—^2:45 p. m. 

No. 298 of September 11 

With reference to my telegram No. 296 of September 10.* 

The Foreign Minister told me that tlie Hungarian Government was 
prepared to permit transportation of German war material on the rail¬ 
way line mentioned by the Reich Foreign Minister, provided it took 
place in closed cars and without military escort. 

Eiuomannsdobee 


^ Document No, 45. 


No, 49 

7a/5a027~2S 

T7ie Minister in Hwngary to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT BUDAPEST, September 11,1039—6: 60 p. m. 

No. 302 of September 11 Received September 12-—3:00 a. m. 

The Foreign Minister showed me with very great agitation a note 
verbale handed him by the Slovak I/egation and deHcril)ed as very 
urgent. 

The Slovak note states that the Slovak army, in view of its close 
relations with the German army, had to carry out certain security 
measures in eastern Slovakia. The Slovak Government therefore 
requested the Hungarian Govei-nment to permit the movement of 
military transports through Hungarian territory. The transports 
would be carried out over the railway line fi’om . • . Ian . . . (two 
groups garbled) . . . via Hernadon-Kosice to Slaiiec in Slovak trains 
with sealed cars and Slovak personnel, and without stopping on Hun¬ 
garian territory. The Slovak military pex^sonnel would receive instruc¬ 
tions to observe scrapulously all Hungaxuan regulations regarding tlie 
movement of this transport. In view of the good and friendly rela¬ 
tions between Hungary and Germany the representative of the Slovak 
Government is convinced that the Hungarian Government will permit 
the transport of Slovak troops through Hungarian territory. 

The Foreign Minister told me that the Slovak Ijegation would be 
notified curtly of the rejection of the proposal by note verbale with 
the added statement that the Hungarian. Government would consider 
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any (group garbled) of the Slovak action an act of military ag¬ 
gression, and would react accordingly. Hungarian troops would now 
be dispatched to the Slovak border. The Slovak action, coming one day 
after the rejection of the similar German request regarding the same 
railway line, was but grist for the mill of the French Embassy, which 
was saying that the Slovak Propaganda Chief’s recent irredentist 
address which was quoted in part in the German press, too, and which 
predicts the very early recovery of the territory given Hungary by the 
Vienna award but claimed by Slovakia, was made by previous agree¬ 
ment with German authorities. 

Cs^ky remarked that he did not know whether Hungary’s acquies¬ 
cence to the transport of German war material on the said railway line, 
mentioned in telegraphic report ISTo. 298,^ could be maintained under 
these circumstances. 

Erdmannsdorep 


^Document No. 48, 


No. 50 


466/223363 


The Minister in Rv/mamia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Urgent Bucharest, September 11,1939— 8 :00 p. m. 

No. 504 of September 11 Received September 12—1:30 p. m. 

With reference to our telegram No. 494 of September lO.’- 
The Foreign Minister ® reiterated to me today the principles guiding 
the handling of refugees from Poland. Polish military persoimel are 
being disarmed and interned far in the interior of the country. Mem¬ 
bers of the Government were being prohibited from engaging in any 
activity, including the use of the radio or the international telephone. 

He affirmed once more that he had not received a Polish request. 
Radio report of Rumanian transmitters was an invention.^ If there 
had been any demarche with the Rumanian Government, it would not 
in any case have been by the Charg6, but by the Ambassador there. 
But no demarche had been made. 


^ Not printed (52/35784). 

*Grigore Gafencu. 

* On Sept. 9, WeizsUcker Had telegrapHed Bucharest, the Scandinavian and 
Baltic capitals: “Alleged announcement of Rumanian radio that Polish Govern¬ 
ment has asked for right of asylum in Bucharest gives occasion for the following 
instruction; Please let the Government there know, in a way which seems most 
fitting but which cannot be misunderstood, that we would regard the granting 
of the right of asylum to the Polish Government as an act completely contrary to 
neutrality. If the present Polish. Government wants to leave the country, it can 
in no circumstances remain in a neutral country.” (52/35757-68) 
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He then requested that no credence be given to the numerous rumors. 
The following, in particular, were false: 

1, Landing of troops, either to remain in Rumania or for transit 
to Poland. If necessary such landings will be prevented by force. 
2. The presence of Polish officers in the country. S. The presence or 
passage of General Weygand. 4. The landing of large quantities of 
war material for Poland. (To prevent large-scitlo shipments, he had 
the right to order that such material must not be stored in existing 
customs sheds and that ships unloading war material must not remain 
in port for more than 24 houre). 5. Passage of British aircraft 
destined for Poland over Rumanian territory. 

Our Military Attach^, who talked with the Chief of the General 
Staff, has received similar information. He requests that this tele¬ 
gram be passed on to the High Command of the Army, Attach4 Group. 

Our well-functioning intelligence service has also found only nega¬ 
tive evidence. 

Fabrioius 


No. 51 


73/52025 

An Offhoial of ths Foreign Miniator^e Se(rret€eftiai to the Legation 

in Hungary 

Telegrazn 

No. 322 Berlin, September 11, 1989. 

Biiro RAM No. 465. 

For the Minister personally. 

With reference to telegram No. 296 of September 10^ from 
Budapest. 

The Foreign Minister requests you to point out to Count Cs4ky 
that he had not presented Cs&ky with an ultimatum or a request for a 
reply “within an hour,’^ but had merely asked Hungary for a favor 
and for as early a reply as possible. Thei'eupon Count Cs4ky on his 
own initiative had set the time of between 7 and 8 in the evening, 
and later between 12 and 1 o’clock Sunday* Furthermore, the Ger¬ 
man request was not unreasonable and it should not be forgotten in 
Hungary that it was Germany who had seen to it that the railway in 
question went to Hungary. The Reich Foreign Minister requests that 
no further special step be taken in the matter, as the affair was closed 
as far as he was concerned, but that the foregoing wmments be men¬ 
tioned casually in a conversation. 


Document No. 45. 


SCHICXDT 

Minister 
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No. 52 


453/223847-48 

Circular of the Director of the Economic Policy Department ^ 

Telegram 


BerijIit, September 11, 1939. 

e. o. W 1711 g. 

As you know, the representatives of the Oslo States are meeting 
today or Tuesday in Brussels to confer on their attitude toward the 
British blockade demands. In order to strengthen these States’ power 
of resistance in this respect, you are authorized to tell the Government 
there that we are willing and in a position—^provided temporary 
transportation difiGiculties, where they exist, are overcome—^to replace 
such British coal deliveries to that coimtry as may be discontinued, 
as well as the previous Polish coal deliveries. 

A telegraphic report is requested. 

WTEHIi 


* Copies were sent to the Missions in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, the Nether¬ 
lands, Norway, and Sweden. These countries with Luxembourg comprised the 
so-called Oslo States, which conferred periodically on matters of common concern. 
See vol. V, ch. iv. An annex to the telegram sent to the Embassy in Brussels 
suggested that the representatives of the Oslo States there be informed in a 
suitable manner. 


No. 53 

6570/H399060-61 

Memorandum l>y the Director of the Econormc Policy Department 

Berlin, September 11, 1939, 

With reference to telegram No. 283 of September 10 ^ from Bel¬ 
grade concerning Yugoslav complaints about the delay in closing 
the contracts for armament material. 

The credit agreement regarding the delivery of military aviation 
and artillery material to Yugoslavia was signed by our Minister in 
Belgrade on July 5, 1939,® after a long delay. The signing of the 
already prepared separate delivery contracts with the German sup¬ 
plier firms, which the Yugoslavs expected would follow, has since 
been delayed on instruction of the Field Marshal. Furthermore, 
no answer has yet been given to the Yugoslav Government in response 
to its insistent request that it be at least apprised of the total amount 
of the deliveries to be carried out under the credit agreement- The 
preliminary negotiations on tlie credit agreement envisaged 80 mil- 


‘ Not printed (230/152033). 

• See vol. VI, document No. 620. 
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lion reichsmarks for military aviation material, ami 120 million reichs¬ 
marks for artillery material. Accordingly, a total amount of 200 
million reichsmarks was mentioned on the occasion of the visit here 
of the Prince Regent and the Yugoslav B'oreign Minister.* 

During the two months which have passed since the signing of the 
credit agreement, the Yugoslavs have applied pressure continuously 
through all channels at their command (Legations and Air Attaches 
here and in Belgrade). The Field Marshal, however, !ia.s persisted 
in his refusal. To appease them, however, five modem Hoinkel and 
Messerschmitt planes were delivered about August 20, although the 
delivery contracts for these had not yet been signed either. The 
only reasons given the Yugoslavs, as far as could }»e learned here, and 
conveyed by the German Air Attach^ was that difficulties had arisen 
which the Yugoslav Military Attach^ in Berlin knew about. 

Toward the end of August Consul General Neuhausen, on instruc¬ 
tion of the Field Marshal, told the Yugoslavs that the armament 
contracts could now be signed,* but pursuant to another instruction 
from the Field Marshal they have to date not yet been signed. 

The Air Ministry stated with regard to the telegram received today 
that the Field Marshal’s attitude was still entirely negative. Only 
yesterday the Yugoslav Air Attach^ was told at the Air Mini.stry that 
delivery of a few training and Fieseler Storch pianos might possibly 
be considered, but modern combat planes could not be supplied under 
any circumstances. 

In view of the Field Marshal’s attitude I have refrained so far 
from requesting the Air Ministry to be more accommodating about 
the Yugoslav wishes, as urgently recommended now by the Minister, 
in a^eement with the Air Attache and Consul General Neuhausen, 
particularly since the reports on Yugoslavia’s stand did not seem to 
justify such action. If the Field Marshal is to bo approached once 
more in the sense of the Minister’s recommendation, there would have 
to be an express instruction by the Foreign Minister to do so, or, still 
better, it ought to he done by the B'oreign Minister himself. It 
could be pointed out at that time, as the Minister correctly em¬ 
phasizes, that the possibility of dilatory treatment of the delivery 
remained open, even if the delivery contracts were to bo signed now. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary with the request for instructions.® 

WiKHL 


* June 1—8,1939; see vol. vi, document No. 474. 

* See vol. vn, document No. 240. 

•Marginal notes: “[For] FCtlhrer].” 

■o Yugoslavia should for the present continue to be dilatory. 

K[lbbentrop].” 
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No. 54 

B21/B0a5107-09 

The Charge d?Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Washington-, September 1939—1:40 a. m. 

No. 343 of September 12,1939 Beceived September 13—4: 50 a. m. 

Since Roosevelt, by inquiries in Congressional circles, bas allegedly 
already made sure of a two-thirds majority for the repeal of the arms 
embargo, an early recall of Congress may be expected, although the 
decision is constantly being postponed.^ Roosevelt desires a brief ses¬ 
sion in which the embargo alone will be dealt with. Congress, how¬ 
ever, would like to remain in permanent session in order not to part 
with its control over Roosevelt’s dictatorial ambitions. 

The reversal of Congressional sentiment in the embargo question, 
even among many isolationists, is mainly due to the impression which 
Roosevelt made in predicting the danger of war. This did away with 
the main argument of the isolationists, that Roosevelt was seeing 
ghosts. Despite the resistance pledged by a group of determined 
isolationists led by Borah, it is very probable that the arms embargo 
will be lifted. Roosevelt’s argument that the arms embargo con¬ 
stituted an unneutral act because it favored Germany one-sidedly 
has made a strong impression. 

For the time being Roosevelt believes himself able to keep the 
United States out of the war by strengthening the Allies’ chances 
of winning the war through unlimited exportation of arms, military 
equipment, and essential raw materials. But if defeat should threaten 
the Allies, Roosevelt is determined to go to war against Germany, 
even in the face of resistance in his own country. As a preliminary 
step, the Presidential powers from 1917 to 1919 are now being closely 
scrutinized in order to ascertain whether they are still in force and 
can simply be proclaimed by Roosevelt when an unlimited state of 
emergency is declared. 

The likelihood that the embargo would be lifted probably influenced 
Canada’s declaration of war. 

The repeal of the embargo has two more immediate aims: 

1. By means of expanded production for Allied requirements to 
step up the capacity of America’s armament industry for her own 
moDilization. 


^On Sept. 13 ttic President summoned a special session of Congress to meet 
on Sept. 21. On that date he delivered to it a message asking for repeal of the 
arms embargo. The text is published in Department of State, Bulletin, 1939, 
vol. I, pp. 275-280. Legislation to this effect was introduced immediately in 
both houses of Congress. See also document No. 294, footnote 1. 
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2. To meet the urgent needs of the Allies for aircraft in order to 
attain air parity. Otherwise, owing to the inadetamcy of Briti^ 
and French air armament, it is exiwded here that the Allies will be 
defeated. However, as tlie Air Attach^ lias rei>orted, the capacity 
to supply is limited. 

Both of these aims are being pursued with the utmost vigor by both 
Britain and France and also by the armament industry. 

Thomsen 


No. 55 

406/228866-57 

T7i 6 Foreign Minister to the Legation in Rumania 
Telegram 

No. 482 Behijn, September 12, 1989, 

Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor von Rintelen. 

With reference to your telegram No. 504 of September 12 [/i].* 

All indications here point to the fact that the remnants of the Polish 
Army, the Polish Government, and the High Command of the Polidi 
Army intend crossing into Rumania. The statements made to you 
by the Rumanian Foreign Minister regarding Rumania’s proposed 
treatment of the Polish refugees do not yet meet in all particulars 
the demands which we must make on Rumania in this respect on the 
basis of the Rumanian neutrality obligationa Our demands are that 
the Rumanian Government shall: 

(1) not grant asylum in Rumania to the Polish Government and 
the High Command of the Polish Army but sliall intern under strict 
confinement any members of these two groups who should neverthe¬ 
less manage to reach Rumanian territory; 

(2) close the border by military means to the entiy of any Polish 
agencies, civilian or military; 

(3) immediately disarm and intern troop formations aiul individ¬ 
ual soldiers who have crossed the border; 

(4) jprevent the transit shipment of war material of any kind to 
Poland, because in the circumstances, as has already been empha.sized, 
^ch shipments would unilaterally favor Poland and consequently be 
incompatible with the obligation of neutrality. 

I ask that you immediately and vigorously demand that the Gov¬ 
ernment there commit itself by a binding declaration in tliis regard 
and telegraph the outcome at once. 


*Docament No. 50. 
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Telegraphic instruction No. 479 of September 12 ^ is hereby 
superseded. 

Ribbentrop 

*Not printed (456/223854-55). This earUer instruction on the same subject 
had been sent over Weizsacker’s signature. 

No. 56 

B21/B00512S-29 

Memorandwn hy the State Secretary 

Berlin-, September 12, 1939. 

Owing to the outbreak of the war with Poland, the British Empire, 
and Prance, our relationship with the United States of America has 
assumed still greater importance than before. We have a great in¬ 
terest in preventing the United States from throwing her weight into 
the scales on the side of our foes, and we must do everything to keep 
her in the group of the neutral powers, of which she, despite her 
hostile sentiments, has hitherto constituted one of the strongest and 
most important members. We are working along those lines by 
propaganda and publicity, but it should be considered whether we 
could not do still more in the field of diplomacy. This poses the 
question whether we might not in the near future return to his post 
our Ambassador to Washington, who has been in Germany since last 
December. As things now stand, the American Government will 
hardly be willing at this time to fill the ambassadorial post in Berlin, 
but will presumably wish to continue the present situation for the 
time being. We, however, have in my opinion so great an interest 
in sending our Ambassador to Washington that—^in view of the new 
situation—^we might depart from the condition of reciprocity which 
we have insisted upon heretofore. The great diflSlculties encountered 
by any representative of Germany in Washington, whether ambassa¬ 
dor or charge d’affaires, are obvious. Nevertheless, an ambassador al¬ 
ways has an easier time than a charge. To be represented in Wash¬ 
ington by an ambassador would therefore be to our advantage, par¬ 
ticularly in view of our position in Latin America. It would demon¬ 
strate that we are not willing to be brushed aside or to eliminate our¬ 
selves. The German Ambassador’s return to Washington would 
strengthen the position of those groups in the United States which 
are against a break with Germany; other circles w ould also feel and 
appreciate such a decision by the German Government as proof of its 
good intentions. 
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If the foregoing considerations should meet with t!ie approval of the 
Foreign Minister, the American Charg4 d'Affaires in Berlin, a man 
of tact, might be the most suitable channel for a statement to the 
effect that Herr Dieckhoff would shortly return to his post. 
Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

WSIZS ACKER ^ 


handwritten note added hy Weiawilcker rencis: **Amba»Madt>r Dieckboff, 
whose views correspond with the foregoing, knows that his position in Washing¬ 
ton would he very difficult at present. But he would, of course, gladly do every¬ 
thing within his power.” 

It appears likely that the suggestion that he should return to Washington 
ori^ated with Dieckhoff himself, since a first draft of the above memorandum 
<B21/B005101~04) Is in his handwriting. That draft also Included the suggestion 
that upon his return the Ambassador carry a letter from Hitler to Roosevelt 
stressing Germany’s efforts to preserve peace and to localtate the war. This 
passage was struck out, however, and Welzsficker later made other changes of 
wording in a second draft (B21/B005105-Oe). 

On Sept. 23 the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat returned the memorandum to 
WeizsUcker with a cover note <B21/B006127) which read: ”The Foreign Minister 
is of the opinion that at present it is out of the question for us to send our 
Ambassador and that for the immediate future the further development of the 
situation in America must be observed.” 


No, 57 


a21/l&dl24r-25 

Merrwrandum hy an Official of the Diemtuteile Ribhentrop 

[Berlin,] Septtmiber 12, 1939, 

For the Foreign Minister. 

I called upon Lithuanian Minister Skirpa in the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 11,1939, as directed ^ and told him in the course of a lengthy 
conversation that Lithuania’s claims iiulicated by him on the map * 
submitted must indeed be regarded as very far-reaching and that 
there were doubts as to whether Lithuania would be able to achieve 
them: 

1. from the political viewpoint and, more particularly, 

2. from the military viewpoint. 

When Skirpa then asked with some concern whether my objection 
signified rejection of all claims, I replied: ^‘No, not at all, but it is my 
belief that it would be better for Lithuania to divide her move into 
two phases: 

1. A military move, aimed at Vilna and the surrounding country, 
1 . e., a small objective, which would be 100 percent certain of success, 

% political move, in which Lithuania could register her final 
^aims in political conversations with Germany or also with the Soviet 
Union. 


See document No. 41, footnote 4. 
Not found. 
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Skirpa declared that the delay of his Government—apart from the 
commitment to the common neutrality of the three Baltic States was 
chiefly to be explained by the uncertainty about Russian intentions. 
I replied that in my opinion no opposition need be anticipated on the 
part of Russia to this limited military objective. 

Skirpa inquired about our relationship to the Unkrainians in Poland. 
In reply I referred him to the fact that so far we have not stirred up 
the Ukrainian element in Poland at all. 

When he asked whether Russia and Germany had agreed upon a 
military line of demarcation that might affect the further actions of 
the German troops in Poland, I replied that to my knowledge only 
political and no military conversations had been held with the Rus¬ 
sians in Moscow and that I was not informed as to the present statiis 
of the relations.^ 

KnBisT 


“ In a teletype message of Sept. 14 from Ribbentrop’a special train, Scbmidt 
instructed the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat as follows: “3. Please instruct 
Br. Kleist not to undertake anything further with the Lithuanians at the mo¬ 
ment.” (456/223921) 


No. 58 

321/193128 

The Minister m Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 180 of September 13 Kaxjitas, September 13,1939—3 : 35 p. m. 

Received September 13—5: 35 p. m. 
With reference to your telegrams Nos. 177 ^ and 189.^ 

The Military Attache talked to Commander in Chief Rastikis again 
this morning, after having tried several times to approach him. Com¬ 
mander in Chief Rastikis apologized in the first place for the fact 
that a conversation between the President and me had not yet taken 
place. However, the Polish Minister here had for several days been 
pressing for an interview with the President,^ which the latter had 
refused up to now. Therefore he, Rastikis, asked me to refrain from 
calling on the President and instead to call on Minister President 
Cernius privately. I will see the Minister President tomorrow.^ Re¬ 
garding the Vilna question, the Commander in Chief stated that 


^Not printed (321/193122). An instruction of Sept, 9 by Weizsacker for 
Zechlin to deal personally with the Lithuanian Government on the Vilna ques¬ 
tion; his Military Attach^ had been instructed the previous day by Woermann 
to take up this question with the Lithuanian army commander (321/193120). 

“Not printed (115/117610). An instruction of Sept. 11 requiring an immediate 
report to Ribbentrop as soon as an answer was forthcoming from the Lithuanian 
Government on the Vilna question, 

“Antanas Smetona. 

See document No. 65. 
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Lithuania’s interest in the Vilna territory was as f^reut as ever and 
that Lithuania still considered it Litlxuanian territory toilay from 
both juridical and ethnic points of v’iew. However, if Lithuania 
should openly abandon her neutrality at the present time this would 
greatly handicap her. He indicated that strong pressure was also 
being placed on Lithuania by England and Fraiu»e not to give up her 
neutrality in any circumstances. Moreover, as I ha%*o heard from 
other sources, the Soviet Union also seems to be working hero in the 
same direction. 

ZECiiijrN 


No. 59 

12T/6980« 

The Foreign Minister to the Ertibassy in the Smnet Union 

Telegram 

URGENT Berlin, September 13,1939—5: 60 p. m. 

No. 336 of September 13 Received September 14—1:10 a. m. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

As soon as the exact outcome is known in the great battle in Poland, 
now approaching its end, we shall be in a position to give the Bed 
Army the information it asked for regarding the various parts of the 
Polish Army. But even now, I would ask you to inform M. Molotov 
that his remark regarding Colonel General Brauchitsch’s statement^ 
was based on a complete misunderstanding. This statement referred 
exclusively to the exercise of executive power in the old territory of 
the Reich as regulated before the beginning of the German action 
against Poland, and had nothing whatever to do with a limitation of 
our military operations toward the east on former Polish territory. 
There can be no question of imminent conclusion of an armistice with 
Poland. 

Ribbentrof 


* See document No. 46. 


No. 60 

459/223887 

The Director of the Political Department to the Emiassy in the 

Soviet Union 

Draft telegram 

Berlin, September 13,1939. 

Pol. VII2068 gRs. 

In. order to tie down large forces in India, a plan is under considera¬ 
tion to support a move designed to help the former AmanuUah dynasty 
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to power, as happened once before from the Afghan side in 1929.^ In 
1929, Stalin and Voroshilov gave extensive support to the undertak- 
ing, supplied arms and horses, and offered airplanes. Please ascertain 
cautiously what the reaction there would be to a similar undertaking 
by the Afghans, which is naturally viewed with interest here.^ 

WoERMANN 


^Amanullah, who had ruled Afghanistan since 1919, was forced to abdicate 
In January 1929. He then made an attempt to regain control, but was defeated 
in May 1929, and went into exile. 

* On Sept. 18, the German Minister in Kabul, Pilger, telegraphed that the 
British were spreading rumors that Germany intended to support the return 
to power of Amanullah and other enemies of the present Afghan government. 
Pilger requested authorization to give assurance that Germany’s attitude toward 
the present Afghan government had not changed (617/249871). On Sept. 20, 
Pilger was instructed to deny all such rumors as unfounded without, however, 
making a special dtoarche in the matter (617/249872). 

No. 61 


2898/665759-62 

Memorandum J>y the Head of PoliticaZ Division YIII 

Berlin, September 13, 1939. 
e. o. Pol. VIII 1504. 

Position op Japan in the Present Conplict 

1. The Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister on September 5 handed 
the Ambassadors of Germany, France, England, and Poland a memo¬ 
randum, which 

a) announces the intention of the Japanese Government not to be¬ 
come involved in the European war; 

h) expresses the desire of the Japanese Government that the German 
(or French, etc.) Government refrain from all measures which might 
be prejudicial to the position of Japan in the China conflict; 

c) gives the belligerent powers the friendly advice to withdraw 
their troops and warships from the parts of China occupied by Japan, 
in which case the Japanese Government will do everything in its 
power to protect the lives and property of the nationals of the bel¬ 
ligerent powers. 

Copies of the memorandum have been handed to the Ambassadors of 
Italy and the United States by way of information. 

The text of the memorandum has not been published.^ 

2. The chief of the Japanese China squadron has requested the 
commanders of the British and French warships in Shanghai to fol¬ 
low the advice of the Japanese Government and either withdraw 
their warships or disarm them. 


^ The copy handed to the American Ambassador is published in Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the TJn/ited States, Japona, (Washington, 

Government Printing Office, 1943), vol. n, p. 9. 
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3. The new Minister of War (Hata) and the {>revi<ui8 Minister of 
,War (Itagaki) received the (Jerman Military an<l Air Attaches on 
September 6. The former Minister of War referred to his very 
sincere efforts to bring about dost' (lernuin-Japunese ties, which un¬ 
fortunately had failed, and state<l that his successor in oftice held ex¬ 
actly the same view, llie new Minister of War made referen<‘e to the 
nonintervention declaration of the Japanese (Jovermnent and em¬ 
phasized that as a soldier he fully understood the act ion of t he < ierman 
Government, 

4. The Foreign Minister (Abe) told the (Jenunn Ambaasa<lor 
on September 7 that Japan was forced to remain neutral in tlie Euro¬ 
pean conflict, but desired further friendly development of her rela¬ 
tions with Germany, 

5. The composition of the new Government indicates that Japanese 
foreign policy in the near future wdll not attempt new advances, but 
will strive to consolidate vchat has !>een achieved thus fur. Japan 
will, as has repeatedly been stated oflicially, concentrate on an early 
termination of the China conflict. In that connec-tion an easing of 
Japanese relations with the Soviet Union is necessary and probably 
also possible. The influence of the group of activist oflii'ers, who 
advocate on the one hand clo.ser Gennau-Japanese ecK>peration and 
on the other a war against the Soviet Union, has doubtless been 
curbed. The leading oflScers belonging to this group in tiic Kwau- 
tung Army, which for months has been engaged in violent battles 
with the Soviet Army on the Mongolian frontier, have betui recalled. 
This seems to point to preparations for the settlement of the Mon¬ 
golian incident. 

0. From the memorandum mentioned under f]>arugraphl 1 it is 
evident that Japan would like to use the European war to remove the 
British and French troops and warships from China. If this is suc¬ 
cessful the French and British concessions in China wouUl lose their 
practical significance and Japan would be ritl of the ‘‘enemy behind 
her back’’ in her struggle against China. It is to Ih' assumed that in 
the event of an easing of tension on the Manchurian-Mongolian fron¬ 
tier Japan will not hesitate to give elfect by force to her friendly 
advice to the belligerent powers. If Engluiul and Franco do not 
accept the Japanese advice, developments in China would virtually 
force Japan over to the side of Germany. If England aiul Franco 
accept the Japanese advice, the termination of the China incident 
will be made considerably easier for Japan, and she will be in a 
position to maintain a very profitable neutrality in the European 
conflict. Since England and France must have realized long ago 
that the surrender of their concessions in China is only a question 
of time, it must be feared that in return for surrender of the con- 
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cessions they will try to obtain Japanese guarantees in such matters 
as trade with China, shipping in Chinese waters, and recognition of 
their capital investments in China. With the present Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment such guarantees seem all the more possible since in this 
field England will presumably have the full support of the United 
States, which through the denunciation of the Japanese-American com¬ 
mercial treaty * has obtained a weapon in the fight for these interests. 
It is to be assumed that there will be British-French-Japanese nego¬ 
tiations; these will presumably last for some time and their outcome 
will determine the future attitude of Japan toward Germany. 

Submitted herewith to the Director of the Political Department 
through the Deputy Director. 

Knoll. 


= On July 20, 1939. 


No. 62 

86<)3/E69726T^5B 

Note hy the Minister in Hwngary 

September 13, 1939. 
W III 8060. 

On August 14 of this year State Secretary Keppler informed me 
that he was ready to abandon the agreement on mineral resources 
generally, but that he attached the greatest importance to reviving 
the agreement in its previous form in so far as it applied to oil. 

On August 24 I replied to State Secretary Keppler that, according 
to information from Count Cs4ky, Minister President Teleki was 
ready to cooperate with us on the exploitation of oil but in a form 
not in conflict with Hungarian laws, and in particular, with the 
provision that rights to extract minerals are not transferable except 
by law. The Hungarian Government was ready to cooperate with 
us in exploiting the oil field of Jasiha in the northeastern tip of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, This could be done without asking the parlia¬ 
ment since the Czechs had already started preliminary work there; 
so the provision about extraction rights would not thereby be violated. 

On August 31 State Secretary Keppler wrote me that it was in¬ 
comprehensible to him that, according to Csaky’s statement, the ful¬ 
fillment of Minister President Teleki’s promise would be in conflict 
with the laws. After all, it was generally known that Hungary had 
granted to foreign firms oil concessions covering very large areas. 
Why should this not be possible with respect to Germany as well? 
Cooperation in the oil field near Jasina was pointless. Although the 
Czechs had undertaken drilling operations there, no evidence for the 
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existence of an oil field had as yet been supplied. Tlu^ whoh^ ideologi¬ 
cal structure of the Carpatho-Ukraine (fissured Flysch formation) 
really permitted sensible efforts of exploitation only if largo areas 
were involved. Some time ago Profassor Ix)ci, head of the Hunga¬ 
rian National Geological Institute, expressed the opinion to State 
Secretary Keppler that the Carpatho-Ukraine was rather poor in 
mineral wealth. He, Keppler, Wiis planning to approacii the prob¬ 
lem by entirely new geo-physicai methods in order to make exj>eri- 
mental study of the possibilities for exploiting Flystdi areas, although 
in doing so he had to run a considerable risk. Cooperation with 
Hungary could be considered only if the rights were not limited to 
the Carpatho-Ukraine but included at least the territory extending 
to the south of the Carpatho-Ukraine.^ 

Erdmannsdortf 


* Attached to this document was the following note dated Budapest, Mar. 11, 
1039; “The German Government procee<ls from the assumption that in case 
certain Hungarian actions in the territory of the Carpnth<i-Ukralne become 
necessary, the Royal Hungarian Government will take into account the following 
necessities: 

“1) During or after any occupation of the Carpatho-Ukraine German require¬ 
ments with regard to transportation shall he taken Into account to a large extent. 

“2) The economic interests of the Reich and Its citizens In tlie Carpatho- 
Ukraine will not be affected by the action. The Royal Hungarian Government 
will recognize treaties and agreements of an economic natun* which were con¬ 
cluded with the Government of the t!arpath<»-Ukralne hy German ofiklal and 
private Institutions. 

*‘3) The Royal Hungarian Government will recognize the duly acquired rights 
of Volksdeutsche in the Carpatho-Ukraine. 

“4) The members of the Carpatho-Ukrainian Government. former Carpatho- 
Ukrainian Ministers and other leading personages in tlie political life of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, such as, for instance, the leaders of the Defense Corps mtach 
shall not face criminal prosecution or be persecuted In any other way on account 
of their political beliefs.*' 

Of. vol. rv, documents Nos. 146,198, and 199. 

No. 63 


127/60806^8 

The AwhemeadoT m the Soviet Union to the Fovelgn MimMiry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT [Moscow,] September 14,1939—6 p. m, 

TOT SECRET 

No. 350 of September 14 

With reference to your telegram No. 336 of September 13.^ 
Molotov summoned me today at 4 p. m. and stated that the Bed 
Army had reached a state of preparedness sooner than anticipated. 
Soviet action could therefore take place sooner than he had assumed 
at our last conversation (see my telegram No. 317 of September 10) .* 


^Document No. 59. 
* Document No. 46. 
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For the political motivation of Soviet action (the disintegration of 
Poland and protection of ^^Kussian” minorities), it was of the greatest 
importance not to take action until the governmental center of 
Poland, the city of Warsaw, had fallen. Molotov therefore asked that 
he be informed as nearly as possible as to when the capture of Warsaw 
could be counted on. 

Please send instructions. 

I would direct your attention to today’s article in Prmda^ carried 
by DNB, which will be followed by a similar article in Iz^oestia to¬ 
morrow. The purpose of the articles is to provide the political 
justification mentioned by Molotov for Soviet intervention. 

SCHUIiENBXrRO 


No. 64 

456/223933-84 

The Mvnister in Rwmania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BUCHAREST, September 14, 1939—^; 00 p. m. 

No. 534 of September 14 Eeceived September 15—1:30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 482 of September 12^ and 
to my telegram No. 398 ^ of September 14. 

On the basis of decisions of the inner council of the Rumanian 
cabinet, the Foreign Minister has given me the following declaration 
which, by explicit request, he designates as confidential: 

Regarding point 1. In case the Polish Government and the Army 
High Command should cross over into Rumania, (a) military per¬ 
sonnel will be disarmed and interned; (b) civilians, like other 
“political refugees,” will be brought to prepared reception centers 
near Jassy and will be interned there; if, however, any of these 
civilians should desire to go to a foreign country, this could not be 
denied them because the moment they cross the border they are private 
individuals and no longer “members of a government” and will not 
be permitted to engage in any kind of political activity in Rumania, 
Travel in Rumania, visiting Bucharest, in particular, is strictly for¬ 
bidden. The same treatment also applies to other Polish civilians, 
in so far as they are admitted at all as political refugees. In any 
case, precautions have been taken to prevent Polish officers or soldiers 
in civilian clothing from possibly coming here as refugees and then 
continuing on to France. 

^Document No. 65. 

* not found. 
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Points 2 and 3 have been repoited on.® In regard to point 4: The 
Foreign Minister remarked that Rumania %vould have to comply with 
the general provisions of international law, Germany was equally 
free to obtain war material from and through Rumania. However^ 
(group garbled) precautions had been taken so that no considerable 
quantity of war material passed in transit to Poland; in actual fact 
practically nothing except petroleum had left the country to date. 
(This was confirmed to me by the Consul at Cernauti, who reported 
today that no war material wiiatever had gone to Polaiul in the past 
few days. 

A few civilian airplanes arrived in Cernau{i and Bucharest from 
Poland yesterday (a total of 17 was reported to me). They were 
taken into custody; the pilots and the Polish passengers will be in¬ 
terned in Moldavia, near Jassy, and have ahmdy been shipped off. 

In conclusion, Gafencu stated that Rumania wsis doing everything 
to maintain strict neutrality, and ho reiterated his assurance in this 
regard. 

Fabrioius 


* Fabriclus wired on Sept. 13 that the Ilumanian Government had promised to 
disarm and intern Polish troops and that Bumanian troops had been concen¬ 
trated along the Polish border (109/82750). 

No. 65 

S21/193129 

The Minister in Lithimnia to the Foreign Mvrdstry 
Telegram 

Kaunas, September 14,1939—9: 00 p. m. 
No. 133 of September 14 Received September 14—11:26 p. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 130 of September 13.^ 

I again explained our viewpoint in the Vilna (juestion to Minister 
President Cernius (several groups apparently missing) which was of 
a private nature, and pointed out that the rapidly approaching col¬ 
lapse of Poland made a decision imperative. Moreover, an advance 
of German troops could lead to an early occupation of the Vilna terri¬ 
tory by us. 

Cernius, similar to Ra§tikis, declared that Lithuania could not 
emerge from her neutrality at tlie moment, but that she regarded the 
Vilna re^on as a territory ‘^occupied” by Poland, which juridically 
and ethnically belonged to Lithuanda. Armed action by Lithuania 
was not being considered at the moment. He hoped to arrive at a 
solution of the problem by registering Lithuanian claims at a possible 


* Document No. 58. 
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peace conference or by having the Lithuanian population of the Vilna 
territory declare for joining Lithuania. He himself admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the Lithuanians in the Vilna territory were still oppressed 
by Poland and were hardly in a position for that, while apparently 
nothing is being done here in this direction. I will continue my efforts 
to influence the Government. 

Zeohucit 


No. 66 


151/33858 

The Mirmter in Denmark to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Copenhagen, September 14,1939—10:45 p. m. 
No. 133 of September 14 Received September 15—12:15 a. m. 

With regard to the expansion of the German contraband the 
Danish press, at official instance, has adopted a unified attitude to the 
effect that the inclusion of foods as conditional contraband does not 
mean any change in the present situation for Denmark, on the one 
hand because of the applicable clause * in the Non-Aggression Pact, 
and on the other hand, because of Herr von Hassell’s solemn assurance 
that the normal volume of Denmark’s agricultural exports will be 
maintained.® 

Bbnthb-Fink 


* New German prize rules and a wider definition of contraband were promul¬ 
gated on Sept. 12. See Monatshefte fur Auswartiffe PoUtiJc, Sept.-~Oct. 1939 
(Essen, 1939), pp, 917-918, 

* See vol. VI, document No. 461, additional protocol. 

* See document No. 42. 


No. 67 

73/62047-4)8 

The Foreign Miruister to the Legation in Hungary 
Telegram 

[No. 345] ^ Berlin, September 14, 1939. 

Biiro RAM 474. 

For the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 302.* 

Please communicate the following to Count Csdky in my name: 

I gather from the telegram that the Hungarian Government takes 
the stand that it would regard the transit of sealed Slovak cars over 


*TMs number has been taken from the Budapest reply (73/52059). 
* Document No, 49. 
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the Hungarian railway system an act of military aggression and 
would act accordingly. At the same time Hungarian troops are being 
dispatched to the Slovak border. This Hungarian reply to the Slovak 
request, which was unknown to the Reich Government, has caused 
great astonishment here, I would therefore advise Count Csfiky 
to be very circumspect in his actions toward Slovakia, which is under 
our protection. Any unfriendly act whatever toward Slovakia would 
cause a corresponding reaction in Germany. With reference to 
Csdky’s remark to the effect that he did not know whether Hungary’s 
acquiescence to the transport of German war material on the railway 
line mentioned could be maintained under these conditions, please 
inform the Hungarian Government that the Reich Government has 
chosen not to take advantage of the offer for the transit of war 
material.® 

Ribbbntrof 


• BrdmannsdorfP reported on Sept. 16 that he had carried out theae inatructions. 
Osaky had explained that he had reacted so strongly against the Slovak request 
because ‘‘shortly before the Slovakian Foreign Minister and the Propaganda 
Director had raised publicly the claim to Hungarian territory and the Slovakian 
Government intended soon to expropriate landed property of Hungarians as well 
as that of Czechs and Jews.” Csdky had added, however, that he had changed 
his mind about dispatching troops to the Slovak border and none had been sent 
(73/62059). 


No. 68 

472/228660-54 

Foreign Minister JSibbentrop to Reichsleiter Ley 

Fuhrer’s Hbadquartiejrs, September 14, 1939. 

SXJRlCTIrT CONl^'IDENTIAU 

Dear Partt Comrade Ley: Ambassador von Mackensen has in¬ 
formed me of the letter in which Dr. Rust, the head of your liaison 
office in Rome, reported to you a conversation with State Secretary 
Cianetti.^ According to this letter Signor Cianetti asserted that Ger¬ 
many had not conducted hei’self loyally toward her Axis partner, 
first, because the operation against Poland was contradictory to the 
agreements made between the two Governments, and, second, because 
the Italian Government was not informed of the plan for a nonaggres¬ 
sion pact with Soviet Russia until after conclusion of this pact. 

Both assertions are completely incorrect. 

1. In the continuing exchange of views between Rome and Berlin, 
Germany never gave a binding promise and did not even state the 
opinion that we would in all circumstances avoid a military conflict 
over Danzig and the Corridor. Germany conld not possibly have 


^ Document No. 24. Weizsftcker sent a copy of the Bibbentrop-Iiey letter to 
Ambassador Mackensen in Home on Sept. 18 (100/64686). 
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given any such promise. For a great power can never commit itself 
patiently and quietly to tolerate the conduct of another power, like 
Poland, in all circumstances, especially when this conduct becomes the 
worst type of provocation. On the contrary, we have always told the 
Italians that we hoped, to be sure, that the Polish Government might 
still come to its senses in the end and agree to a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment, but that we could, of course, not tolerate continued provocations. 
Even the possibility that the Western Powers might intervene in a 
German-Polish conflict could not change this. The Italians, especial¬ 
ly the Duce himself, have always recognized this standpoint and 
emphasized the fact that the final decision as to one or another form 
for the solution in the German-Polish question was, of course, the 
prerogative of the Fixhrer alone. 

Even if we had made an agreement in all circumstances to main¬ 
tain peace this year—^which was not actually the case, however—such 
an agreement would have been voided by the facts which became mani¬ 
fest during the last phase of the German-Polish crisis. For during 
the last days prior to the beginning of the German campaign, it became 
fully evident that England did not desire peaceful understanding but 
war. The final proof for this was when England simply rejected 
Mussolini’s last offer of mediation, which had been accepted by Ger¬ 
many and France.^ All of this shows that it is completely wrong to 
say that our operation against Poland ran counter to a German- 
Italian agreement. 

2. The Italians were informed about the idea of a rapprochement 
with Russia from the very moment of its conception. I discussed 
the possibility of such a rapprochement confidentially with Ambas¬ 
sador Attolico before we ever took any steps in this direction vis-a-vis 
the Russians, The entire preliminaries to the German-Eussian Non- 
Aggression Pact then actually took place in a very short period. How¬ 
ever, the Italians were always informed about the various phases, 
which followed one another in rapid succession. Thus, on the occasion 
of the visits of Attolico and Ciano at Salzburg I discussed with both 
of them the status of our contacts with Moscow at that time; the 
Fiihrer did likewise when he received Ciano at the Obersalzberg.® To 
be sure, at that time it was by no means certain that an understanding 
with Moscow would really be reached. This was actually not decided 
until the last few days prior to my departure for Moscow. Then, how¬ 
ever, immediately after receiving the message from Moscow that the 
Soviet Government approved of my trip, I informed Ciano by tele¬ 
phone. Moreover, from the very beginning the Italians greatly wel- 


* See vol. vn, documents Nos. 635, 563, and 565. 

• See vol. vix. Editors* Note at date of An^. 11 and documents Nos. 43 and 47. 
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corned an understanding between Berlin and Moscow, and indeed so 
unambiguously that in the course of tiie conversations on the Polish 
question they even said that sucli an understanding might create an 
entirely new situation in European politics. 

In these circumstances it is completely incomprehensible to me how 
Signor Cianetti can make these assertions and how he can say in this 
connection that many of the Italians who believe in a common destiny 
between Germany and Italy considered that Germany’s present action 
disregarded Italy and that their pri<le luul been injured. There is 
really not the slighest basis for such feelings on Italy’s part. On the 
contrary, when Italy finally informed us of lier decision not to par¬ 
ticipate actively in the war at the prasent time, the Filhrer showed 
such broad understanding for Italy’s situation, an<l conveyed it to the 
Duce, that no more loyal or more friendly conduct is conceivable. 
Indeed, this attitude on the part of the Fiihrer is compelling proof 
that he is determined to remain faithful to Axis policy in the 
future, too. 

For obvious reasons I consider it very impoitant that aasertions such 
as those made to your representative by Signor Cianetti are not left 
unrefuted and that no legend becomes firmly rooted in Italy that is 
false and injurious to our future relations. Therefore T would welcome 
your finding an opportunity in the near future to enlighten Cianetti 
along these lines, lliis, of course, should be done only orally. It 
would therefore be best if you would arrange a personal meeting with 
Cianetti for this purpose and at that time would confidentially inform 
him of my above statements, suggesting to him that ho have Count 
Ciano himself confirm the accuracy of this account. 

I should appreciate your keeping me infoimied of further develop¬ 
ments in the matter. 

With cordial greetings and Heil Hitler I 

Yours, Ribbentrop 


No. 69 

Fll/302r-04 

AmboBsadoT Papen to Foreign Minister Ribbentrap 

TOP secret Ankara, September 14, 1939. 

Dear Herr von Ribbentrop : The fact that the principles and ob¬ 
jectives of Turkey’s foreign policy have been shaken by the revolu¬ 
tionary events of the past few weeks suggests that we, too, should 
consider assisting in its reorientation—even though from a long-range 
point of view. Please permit me to submit to you my ideas on the 
subject, which I would like to preface with the remark that I have, 
of course, not discussed them with anyone and shall not do so. 
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Turkey’s decision made in May ^ to ally herself with the Western 
Powers in order to protect her European possessions was based on the 
assumption that the encirclement of Germany planned at that time 
under British leadership would lead to active participation by Russia 
and would thus be rather sure to prevent a conflict. The conclusion 
of the German-Russian pact and the declaration of Italy’s neutrality 
after the beginning of the conflict, have completely upset these as¬ 
sumptions. On the one hand Turkey would not at the present time 
like to renounce her far-reaching commitments made to England and 
France, because she does not want to expose herself to the loss of 
prestige attached to breaking her word, and because she does not 
know whether Italy might not intervene in the conflict after all. On 
the other hand it is clear that Turkey’s commitment, which is not 
limited only to the protection of her own frontiers but envisages 
participation in any conflict breaking out in the Mediterranean, is so 
far-reaching that it is subject to very sharp criticism—even though not 
openly—^within the Turkish camp itself. Quite aside from this, they 
are ignorant as to the scope of the German-Russian agreements. 
Only one thing is known: that Russia in no circumstances desires the 
appearance of the Western Powers in the Straits, and certainly not in 
the Black Sea. 

Between these possibilities Turkey is at present forced to engage 
in a seesaw policy of neutrality. 

The interests of Germany and the Axis in their struggle against 
England have always demanded a strong, independent, and neutral 
Turkey. Italian policy has perhaps not always correctly evaluated 
the importance of this position, because there exists between the two 
countries a deeply rooted antipathy of many years’ standing. 
Nevertheless it is true in my opinion that—as M. Gafencu said— 
Albania is only a moderate compensation for the loss of Turkey. 

It should therefore be considered—and this becomes imperative 
if the German-British war continues—^how Turkey can in the long 
run be detached from her present commitments and be brought within 
a framework of natural relations with the powers with whose interests 
she is also geographically connected. A Turkey whose possessions 
were equally guaranteed by Russia, Germany and Italy—^provided 
that these same powers would also defend the status quo in the 
Balkans—^would have no further reason to look to the Western Powers 
for protection of her existence. 

If such a combination could be realized and proposed to Turkey, 
no Turkish government, no matter how pro-British or pro-French 


^ This refers to the Anglo-Turkish and Franco-Turkish declarations of mutual 
assistance of May 12 and June 23,1939, respectively; Documents on International 
AtfairSt 1939-46 (London, 1951), vol. i, pp. 202-204. 
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it was, would, in my opinion, be in a position to reject sucli an offer. 
The Turkish, people and the majority of the Turkish intelligentsia 
desire nothing but peace and security for the economic development 
which has been undertaken. At the same time such a combination 
would be a moral setback of the first order to Anglo-Fi-ench interests. 
It is interesting in this connection to observe how certain quarters 
in the Turkish press which are completely unknown to us constantly 
raise the subject of safeguarding Qerman-Turkish interests. A case 
in point was the news of the conclusion of a Gernuui-Turkish treaty 
of nonagression, published the day before yesterday, which then 
had to be denied by the Government, 

I would be grateful if you would let me know some time how you 
feel about the possibility of putting my ideas into practice and 
whether you believe that Italy might be won over to such a policy— 
always provided that in the future, too, we pursue only economic aims 
in Turkey, and that this ‘^policy of security” would not mean inter¬ 
ference in Italy’s interests in the Mediterranean, 

With best wishes and Heil Hitler I 

Yours, etc., Papen 

P. S. The Dutch Minister,* who is a friend of mine, told me today: 
^‘My Government, and especially the Queen, would be ready at any 
moment to put out feelers or act as intermediaries vis-k-vis ISngland, 
if the Reich should so desire.” Holland was hoping that after Po¬ 
land’s military defeat the peace of Europe might still be saved by a 
far-reaching German offer. 


* See document No. 242, footnote 5. 

No- 70 

127 / 69788-90 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Berdin, September 15, — 8 : 20 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 16—7:15 a, m. 

No. 360 of September 15 

For the Ambassador personally. 

I request that you communicate the following to M. Molotov at 
once; 

1) The destruction of the Polish Army is rapidly approaching its 
conclusion, as appears from the review of the military situation of 
September 14 which^ has already been communicated to you.* We 
count on the occupation of Warsaw in the next few days. 


* Not found. 
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2) We have already stated to* the Soviet Government that we con¬ 
sider ourselves bound by the definition of spheres of influence agreed 
upon in Moscow,® entirely apart from purely military operations, and 
the same applies, of course, to the future as well. 

3) From the communication made to you by Molotov on September 
14,^ we assume that the Soviet Government will take a hand militarily, 
and that it intends to begin its operation now. We welcome this. 
The Soviet Government thus relieves us of the necessity of annihi¬ 
lating the remainder of the Polish Army by pursuing it as far as the 
Russian boundary. Also the question is disposed ox whether, in the 
absence of a Russian intervention, a political vacuum might not occur 
in the area lying to the east of the Grerman zone of influence.^ Since 
we on our part have no intention of undertaking any political or ad¬ 
ministrative activities in these areas, apart from what is made neces¬ 
sary by military operations, without such an intervention by the 
Soviet Government, new states might possibly be formed there. 

4) For the political support of the advance of the Soviet Army, we 
propose the publication of a joint communique of the following 
content: 

^‘In view of the obvious splitting apart of the nationalities 
living in the former Polish state, the Reich Government and the 
Government of the USSR consider it necessary to bring to an 
end the intolerable political and economic conditions existing in 
these territories. They regard it as their joint task to restore 

E eace and order in these, their natural spheres of influence, and to 
ring about a new order by the creation of natural frontiers and 
viable economic organizations.” 

5) We assume in proposing such a communique that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment has already given up the idea, expressed by Molotov in an 
earlier conversation with you, of taking the threat to the Ukrainian 
and White Russian populations by Germany as a ground for Soviet 
action.® The assignment of a motive of that sort would indeed be out 
of the question in practice. It would be directly contrary to the true 
German intentions, which are confined exclusively to the realization of 
well-known German vital interests. It would also be in contradiction 
to the arrangements made in Moscow and, finally, would—in opposi¬ 
tion to the desire for friendly relations expressed on both sides—^make 
the two States appear as enemies before the whole world. 

6) Since the military operations must be concluded as soon as pos¬ 
sible because of the advanced season of the year, we would be gratified 
if the Soviet Government would now set a day and hour on which their 
Army would begin their advance, so that we on our part might govern 


* See document No. 34. 

• See document No. 63. 

^ Ribbentrop had already prepared a message for Molotov on Sept. 11 
(34/23356--59) in which be envisaged the possibility of a political vacuum in 
eastern Poland in case the Soviet Army did not occupy the Russian sphere of, 
influence. To avoid such an undesirable situation tor Germany, Ribbentrop 
suggested the creation of new states in eastern Poland which Russia could take 
over as a protectorate or in any other form. 

® See document No. 46. 
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ourselves accordingly. For the necessary coordinat ion of nulitary op¬ 
erations on both sides, a representative of each Government, along 
with German and Russian oflicers, should fly to some meeting place 
in the operations zone—we propose Bialystok—^to agree on what must 
be done. 

I request an immediate reply by telegraph. The change in text dis¬ 
cussed by Gaus with Hilger has already been taken care of. 

Ribbbntrop 


No. 71 


456/22SS4;9-51 

GiTcniZar of the Director of the Political Department ^ 

Telegram 

Beri.in, September 15, 1939. 

6. o. W V 2368. 

I- According to available reports * the extensive note addressed by 
England to the Oslo States regarding trade with Germany contained 
essentially the following; 

1. An increase in the normal volume of exports to Germany, i. e., 
the equivalent of the average for the last 3 years, would be considered 
by E]^land as a violation of neutrality. 

2. The neutrals may no longer supply Germany with any raw ma¬ 
terials at all that are important for warfare, such as ptdroleum, metals, 
coal, and others. The decrease in total exports occasioned by their 
elimination must not be compensated by an increase in other exports. 

3. England will not tolerate the transit of goods for (Jerrnany 
through neutral countries and will, if necessary, put a stop to it by 
capturing such goods imported by sea into these neutral countries. 

II. According to a report from our Embassy at Brussels,® the Bel¬ 
gian note in reply stipulated four demands as a prerequisite for any 
kind of negotiations: freedom of the harbors, protection of the food 
supply, continuation of current trade relations with all countries, and 


^ The telegram as printed here was sent to the Missions In the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Luxembourg. Pars, iv and v were 
sent to the Embassy in Belgium “with reference to your No. 171 of September 12 
and No. 179 [178] of September 13” (see footnotes 2 and 3). Pars, i, n, and in 
were sent to the legation in Switzerland, i and it to the legations In Kumanla 
and Yugoslavia. The markings showing the distribution of the various para¬ 
graphs appear on another copy (51/33851-63). 

* In telegram No. 171 of Sept. 12 (450/223872-73), Btilow-Schwante transmitted 
extracts in French of an alleged British note to Belgium which had been given 
to him by the Chilean Chargd d* Affaires. 

‘Telegram No. 178 of Sept. 13 (466/223917-18). The Belgian Foreign Minister 
had informed BUlow-Schwante, without going into details, that the British note 
to Belgium contained impossible demands. According to Spaak, a similar note 
had also been sent to the other Oslo States, and they intended to answer along 
the same lines as Belgium. 
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release of the ships and cargoes retained by the British. At the out¬ 
come of the conference of the Oslo States in Brussels, Belgium and 
Holland wanted to answer with identical notes, Sweden in the same 
sense but with a different text, and the other Oslo States in a similar 
vein. The Swiss reply is said to deviate somewhat, since the British 
note was worded differently. 

III. Please try to determine the text of the note which the govern¬ 
ment there received from England and also that of its reply thereto.* 

IV- You are requested to make the following communication to the 
Foreign Minister there in view of the new meeting of the Oslo States 
planned in Copenhagen on Monday: 

From what has become known about the British demands on the 
neutral states for the restriction and control of their trade with 
Germany, there can be no doubt that we are here dealing with an 
attempt by England to force the neutral states into active participa¬ 
tion in the economic field on the side of England and France. As may 
be recalled, immediately at the beginning of the conflict we for our 
part had informed the Government there of our opinion on the signifi¬ 
cance and scope of economic neutrality and felt obligated once more 
formally to call the attention of the neutral governments to the fact 
that we had to consider as support for the enemy countries and conse¬ 
quently as a violation of neutrality any commitment made by a neutral 
government with reference to England that would affect the normal 
exchange and transit of goods between Germany and the country 
concerned. By agreeing that we would not consider the continuation 
of normal trade with enemy countries incompatible with neutrality, 
we ourselves had shown that we were ready to respect the neutrality 
of the countries in question also in the economic sphere, and had for 
this reason refrained so far from making any demands for any kind 
of control measures and the like. Should the neutral governments in 
any way comply with the British demands, we would have to reserve 
for ourselves complete freedom of action to counter with all possible 
means such participation by the neutral countries in economic warfare 
against us. 


^ The Charge at Oslo telegraphed that he had learned confidentially that the 
Norwegian Foreign Oflice had received the British note, although this was 
denied by the Director of its Political Department. The Norwegian Government 
was said to he still considering what reply to make (3518/E021056). The 
Swedish Foreign Minister had refused to talk about the matter with the German 
Minister, remarking that as the representative of a sovereign state he discussed 
Swedish-German relations with the German Minister, not Swedish-British rela¬ 
tions (205/141866). From the other states addressed came more conciliatory 
replies, hut none of them confirmed the existence of a British note of the char¬ 
acter described in the Brussels reiwrt. These replies, not printed, are reported 
in the following telegrams: (The Hague 2862/563091) ; (Copenhagen 3447/ 
E017265-66) ; (HelsinM B18/B003(>42-43) ; Luxembourg 8285/E588315-16). 
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V. An identical communication is being sent to all Missions in the 
Oslo States and Bern.* A telegraphic n>port is riHiuostexl. 

Wokkmann 


Addendum for The Hague alone: 

VI. According to a confidential report from Brussels, the Butch at¬ 
titude at the conference of the Oslo States is sui<l to have been very 
pro-British. 

[Substitute paragraph IH for Bucharest and Belgrade:]* Pleaae 
send telegraphic report in case any similar British note has been sent 
to the Government there.' 


•The reply from Bern is not prlntwl (4031/M06(i5ri2). The Swiss said they 
had not received a British note on the exeliange uf goods *‘llke that received 
by the Oslo States.” 

•in the copy of the document printed here, this paragrapli was incorrectly 
addressed to Stockholm and HelHinki; the corn^ct addrcHHca aVe taken from an¬ 
other earlier draft (61/33851-53). 

From Bucharest came the reply that, according to assuranc«»B from the Foreign 
Minister, no British note had been given to Ilumania (82H2/E588296). For ihe 
Yugoslav reply see document No. and footnote 2. 

No. 72 


ee/ioT&sa 

Memorandtim by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 717 BbrIaIN, September 16, 1939. 

I told the Italian Ambassador today in reply to his question re¬ 
garding the Turkish attitude that the Turks scHsmetl to have calmed 
down a little and, in response to a distinct Russian influence, eaihibited 
no inclination for adventures. 

WlSrZSACBLRR 


No. 73 

460/223945 

Memorandicm by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 719 Brri.in, September 15,1989. 

During his visit today, the first since his trip to Italy, the Italian 
Ambassador also raised the question of peace. He first wished me 
to tell him whether there was any possibility that the idea going around 
about a German peace offer after the elimination of the Polish army 
might be realized. 

When I told Attolico that I knew nothing of this, he himself volun¬ 
teered the following: 

From conversations with the Duce he, Attolico, knew that Mussolini 
nourished the hope that a really magnanimous offer of peace made 
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now, after the defeat of the Polish armed forces, might still have 
prospects of success with the Western Powers. Attolico did not give 
any detailed definition of what Mussolini meant by “really magnani¬ 
mous” ; he only said he thought it would have to be a proposal which 
appeared tenable and did not bear the character of far-reaching in¬ 
tentions of conquest. When I interjected that we practically had 
England’s answer to such a proposal even now, before it was made, 
Attolico implied that Mussolini would nevertheless, and probably inde¬ 
pendent of possible direct results, consider such an offer politically 
useful and effective. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Weizsacker 


No. 74 

6666/E395413-14 

The Minister in Rurnania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Bucharest, September 16, 1939—^2:40 a. m. 

No. 549 of September 15 Received September 16—9:35 a. m. 

W 1827 g. 

I. The Minister President ^ asked me to see him and inquired, refer¬ 
ring to previous purchases from the Czechoslovak stocks, whether Ger¬ 
many could not supply Rumania with really large quantities of war 
material from either the new booty or any other surplus stocks. On 
the basis of such a preliminary arrangement, Rumania could, in addi¬ 
tion to the current short-term delivery contracts, supply us with petro¬ 
leum, grain, and other products of special interest to us on an even 
larger scale than heretofore and with commitment for a period of sev¬ 
eral years, thereby contributing decisively towards meeting our needs 
in the event of a war of even several years’ duration- He stressed the 
political importance of such agreements at times like these and added 
that he wished by this offer to give Germany a token of his good will. 
The offer represents an extension of the large-scale economic agree¬ 
ment in the conclusion of which he had been instrumental.^ I availed 
myself of the opportunity to call the Minister President’s attention to 
the necessity for strict observance of the neutrality provisions and to 
outline to him the seriousness of the situation in the case of any 
violation.^ He again promised compliance with the assurances given. 


'Armand Calinescn. 

’ See voL vi, document No. 78. 

’The word Yorstoss (“advance”) used here probably is a typographical error 
for Yeratoss ( “violation” ). 
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n. I have talked over with Minister ('lodius the question of such 
long-term delivery contracts. Although it is rensoimldy certain, ia 
view of the orderly development of the economic treaty during the 
past few years and the present attitude of the Rumanian (lovernment, 
that the negotiations currently conducted here l>y (’lotlius would en¬ 
sure the supply of large quantities of raw materials and grain by 
Rumania even in the absence of any such long-term obligation, still 
the long-term commitment proposed by the Minister President—^pro¬ 
vided that war material deliveries from the b«x)ty are possible at 
all—(group garbled) still be of great ecfonomic advantage because 
it would provide us with the necessary funds to pay for even in¬ 
creased deliveries over a prolonged period. I need not particularly 
point out the political importance of such an agi'eement at the 
present moment. 

I request telegraphic instructions.* 

- Fabmoius 

* See document No. 111. 


No. 75 

lT4/18ei2T 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

tTEGBSTT Tokyo, Sppteml»er Ifi, lfl3{)—5: 46 p. m. 

No. 460 of September 16 Received Septembt'r It*—12:30 p. m. 

For the Foreign Minister pereonally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 335 of Septcunber 0,* and my 
telegram No. 417 of September 8.* 

Key officials of the Foreign ilinistry and Army have again con¬ 
firmed to me that Ambassador Oshima will for the j»re.sent remain 
in Berlin. The Cabinet, they say, has so d«‘ci<U*il at the insistence 
of the Army. Danger of his departure comes only from 0.shima 
himself, who, from a Japanese (group garbled) responsibility, has 
repeatedly requested his recall. I shall request I'rinec Kanin in the 
forthcoming audience to use his high authority personally to calm 
Oshima. 

Ott 


‘Document No. 40. 

*Not printed (174/186069). 
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No. 76 

32V193130 

An Offtoial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Legation in 

Lithuania 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT [Berein,] September 16,1989—^7:45 p. m. 

No. 219 of September 16 e. o, RM 480. 

Teletype from special train Heinrich, September 16 (received 2 
p. m.). 

For Minister Zechlin. 

The Foreign Minister asks that yon now drop the subject of Vilna; 
please do not respond should it be taken up again by Lithuania, but 
rather cut short any conversation on the subject. 

ScHiDVODT 


No. 77 

174/136128-29 

The Amhassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGEN-T Tokyo, September 16, 1939— 8 :25 p. m. 

SECRET Received September 16—5:45 p. m. 

No. 463 of September 16 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 335 of September 9.^ 

In numerous conversations this week with leading personalities of 
the Foreign Ministry, the armed forces, commerce, political groups, 
and the press I have made extensive use of the Foreign Minister’s line 
of thought and found increasing appreciation of the necessity for a 
settlement between Japan and Russia. Today’s agreement over 
Nomonhan represents the first practical step.^ From this I expect a 
far-reaching effect on Japanese sentiment in the direction of our policy. 
To impel Japan along this road against the opposition of the pro- 
British group, which is not to be underestimated, I see the following 


^ Document No. 40. 

* On Sept. 16, following conversations in Moscow between the Japanese Am¬ 
bassador and M. Molotov, it was announced that an armistice had been reached 
in the Manchukuo-Mongolia border dghting in which Soviet and Japanese as well 
as local troops had been engaged throughout the summer of 1939. Both sides 
were to retain the positions held on Sept. 15 and a mixed commission was to 
delimit the disputed frontier. 


260090—54 
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possibilities for (lerinan influenre on t!u* basis of the aforesaid 
conversations: 

1. Influencing Kussia fo giw up her supi)t>rt of ('hiung Kai-shek. 
My informants indicate that in return Japan might possibly recognize 
Russian Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet, as Htissian spheres of interest. 

2. Influencing Russia to meet Japanese wishes with regard to oil 
fields in Sakhalni through a Imig-term agreeimuit. 'rhereby t he Navy^s 
misgivings i*egarding a conflict with Knglaial would la* substantially 
weakened. 

3. For the development of Kussian-Japanese relations ! consider it 
urgently necessary to send an influential Russian ambassador to the 
Russian Embassy Ixere, which for nmnths has been entrustiMl to an 
ineffective charge. 

If and when stieh a settlement with Russia will rrwsult in committing 
Japan against England will to a largt* extent depeml on the <levelop- 
mentof the military situation in Europe. 

The idea of joint action with Russia against India i.s, to be sure, 
beginning to liave a suggestive effect on activist circles and prominent 
representatives of the Xuvy. However, siiu'e »laj>an has to <‘any on 
her struggle with England in ("liina for tlie time being and since there 
are increasing indications that Knglaml and France are ready to make 
tactical concessions there, I consider an uiu*quivocaI anil unreserved 
support of the tenacious Japanesi* effoHs towarii the creation and 
recognition of a Central Chinese government, extending even to the 
severance of our relations with Chiang Kai-shek, as an etfK'tive weapon 
of our Japanese policy that is denieil otlier powers. 

Orr 


No. 78 

800/2740Se-»r 

The Ambassador in the JSloriet' J'nhm to the Foreign Ministry 

Telcgraia 

MOST URGENT Moscow, September 16, 10:M>—10:20 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 17—6:00 a. m. 

No. 371 of September 16 

With reference to your telegram No. 360 of September 16J 
I saw Molotov at 6 o^clock today and carried out instructions. 
Molotov declared that military intervention by tlie Soviet Union was 
imminent—perhaps even tomorrow or tlie day after. Stalin was at 
present in consultation with the military leaders and he would this 


^I>ocum€nt No. 70. 
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very night, in the presence of Molotov, give me the day and hour of 
the Soviet advance. 

Molotov added that he would present my communication to his 
Government but he believed that a joint communique was no longer 
needed; the Soviet Government intended to justify its procedure 
as follows: The Polish State had disintegrated and no longer existed; 
therefore, all agreements concluded with Poland were void; third 
powers might try to profit by the chaos which had arisen; the Soviet 
Union considered itself obligated to intervene to protect its Ukrainian 
and White Russian brothers and make it possible for these unfortunate 
people to work in peace. 

The Soviet Government intended to publicize the above train of 
thought by the radio, press, etc., immediately after the Bed Army 
had crossed the border, and at the same time communicate it in an 
official note to the Polish Ambassador here and to all the missions 
here. 

Molotov conceded that the projected argument of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment contained a note that was jarring to German sensibilities but 
asked us in view of the difficult situation of the Soviet Government 
not to stumble over this piece of straw. The Soviet Government un¬ 
fortunately saw no possibility of any other motivation, since the 
Soviet Union had heretofore not bothered about the plight of its 
minorities in Poland and had to justify abroad, in some way or other, 
its present intervention. 

In conclusion, Molotov urgently asked for an explanation of what 
was to become of Vilna. The Soviet Government absolutely wanted 
to avoid a clash with Lithuania and would therefore like to know 
whether some agreement had been reached with Lithuania regarding 
the Vilna region, particularly as to who was to occupy the city. 

ScHTJUENBURG 


No. 79 

47Z/228f7m : 

472/228759-61 

Amhassador Schulenhurg to State Secretary WeizsdcTcer 

Moscow, September 16,1939. 

Dear Mr. State Secretary : I have the honor to send you herewith 
various memoranda of conversations I have had here, which are per¬ 
haps not without interest. 

I hope that I have conducted myself correctly toward Mr. Togo, 
I have had no detailed instructions in this regard. I have proceeded 
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on the basis of my judgment that it is more advantageous for us if 
during the war Japan favors our group rather than our enemies.^ 

With best regards and Heil Hitler! 

Yours, etc. F- W. ScnuiiBNBmia 

[fiJnclosure 13 
Mkmorani>uk 

MoeotJW, Soptenil)er 7, 1939, 

Yesterday and today I had two lengthy conversations with the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Togo, on Japanese-Soviet relations. 
From the statements of the Ambassador, it seemed to me that the 
following could be inferred: 

Mr. Togo is personally of the opinion that an improvement in 
Japanese-Soviet relations is desirable front the Japanese standpoint 
“although Japan has now got rid of England and France in the Far 
East and has a free hand in China.” (I interjected: “Another serv¬ 
ice, therefore, that we have rendered Japan.”) In Tokyo itself they 
seem to incline toward Mr, Togo’s opinion hut they have obviously 
not yet made a definite decision; at any rate, the Ambassador has as 
yet no instructions that would permit him to approach the Soviet 
Government, Mr, Togo reulisses that the fii-st stc^p toward an im¬ 
provement of Japanese-Soviet relations must be the settlement of the 
border incidents on the Mongolian-Manchurian frontier, w’hich, it is 
said, are still fraught with great <langei's. Ho has ah*eady spoken 
about the subject with Deputy Foreign Commissar Loziovsky, so that 
the theoretical question as to w'hether these matUu\s are to be nego¬ 
tiated by Japan and the Soviet Union or only by Outer Mongolia and 
Manchuria has already been decided in favor of the former view. 

I urged Mr. Togo to work earnestly for improvement of Japanese- 
Soviet relations and particularly the settlement of the Manchurian- 
Mongolian border inci<lents. The adjustment of existing differences 
would doubtless be very advantageous to botli countries; 1 was con¬ 
vinced that he would not meet with a refusal on the part of the 
Soviets. I added that I was at his disposal if I couhl l>e useful in 
the matter in any way. A condition for this was, however, as I saw 
it, the assurance that Tokyo shared the views and opinions of Mr, 
Togo. 

Mr. Togo thanked me very much for my helpful attitude but said 
that at jjresent the inclusion of a third party could only complicate 
the matter. He would be grateful if I w'ould, when the occasion pre¬ 
sented itself, draw M. Molotov’s attention to the a<lvantages that an 

^In his reply of Sept, 29 (472/228763) Welzs3U‘ker saiU: “The line you have 
taken with Ambassador Toffo corresponds to our intentions here. We would 
welcome further projjress toward a Russo-Japanese settlement, and would be 
prei>ared to assist the Japanese to that end, insofar as they desire our assistance,’* 
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improvement in Japanese-Soviet relations would entail for tlie Soviet 
Union also. 

In conclusion I pointed out to Mr. Togo that in my experience it 
was pointless to discuss important political matters, such as those in 
question, with anyone but M. Molotov himself. 

S CBCTJLElSrBTJRa 


[Enclosure 2] 


Moscow', September 13, 1939. 


This afternoon I spoke to the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Togo. He 
informed me “in strict confidence” and “only for my own informa¬ 
tion” that he had spoken with M. Molotov regarding a settlement 
of the border incident of Buir Nor. M. Molotov had shown com¬ 
plete good will, but had requested recognition of the boundary de¬ 
manded by Outer Mongolia. To this, Japan could not accede since 
she would thereby admit that she had been at fault in the conflict. A 
formula was now being sought that would save the honor of both 
parties. 

In conclusion, Mr. Togo asked me not to communicate the above 
to Berlin. He feared interference by Berlin (read: hy OsMma!!) ^ 
which could only be harmful. 

SCHTJUBlSrBXrRG 


No. 80 


127/697T4-T6 

The Amhassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

MOST XTRGEiTT [Moscow,] September 17,1939—5:20 a. m. 

SECRET 

No. 372 of September 17 

With reference to my telegram No. 371 of September 16.^ 

Stalin received me at 2 o’clock at night in the presence of Molotov 
and Voroshilov and declared that the Red Army would cross the Soviet 
border this morning at 6 o’clock along the whole line from Polotsk to 
Kamenets-Podolsk. 

In order to avoid incidents, Stalin urgently requested that we see 
to it that German planes as of today do not fly east of the Bialystok- 
Brest L/itovsk-Lwdw Line. Soviet planes would begin today to bomb 
the district east of Lwow. 

I promised to do my best with regard to informing the German Air 
Force, but asked in view of the little time left that Soviet planes not 
approach the above-mentioned line too closely today. 

The Soviet commission will arrive in Bialystok tomorrow or day 
after tomorrow at the latest. 


Document No. 78. 
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Stalin read me a note that is to be handed to the Polish Ambassador 
tonight, to be sent in copy to all the missions in the course of the day 
and then published. The note contains a justification for tlie Soviet 
action. The draft read to me contained three points unacceptable to 
us. In answer to my objections, Stalin with the utmost readiness so 
altered the text that the note now seems satisfactory for us.* Stalin 
stated that the issuance of a German-Soviet communique could not be 
considered before 2 or 3 days. 

In future all military matters that come up are to be haiidled by 
Lieutenant General Kostring dir^tly with Voroshilov. 

SciiUnENBURQ 


* At 9:45 a. m. on Sept. 17, Hilger telephoned nu) t«> tho Foreign 

Ministry the text {released to the various xuiBHlons !ii Mcwoow) of Moh>tov*s note 
to the I^olish Ambassador. The text was also made available to the world press. 

No. 81 

a03/1116S8 

The Ambasmdor in the Soviet Union to the Forei(/n Minhtry 

Telegram 

xmoENT Moscow, September 17, 1930—8: 23 a. m. 

Ko. 374 of September 17 Received September 17—8: 45 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 358 of September 16.^ 

On the occasion of my visit of today, Stalin informed me that the 
Turkish Government had proposed to the Soviet Government the con¬ 
clusion of an assistance pact that was to apply to the Straits and the 
Balkans. The Turkish Government desires a pact with a restrictive 
clause whereby Turkey in rendering aid to the Soviet Union would 
be obligated only to such actions as are not directed against England 
and France. 

The Soviet Government is not greatly edified by the Turkish pro¬ 
posal, and is considering proposing a clause to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that the Soviet Union on its part would not he 
obligated to any action directed against Germany. Stalin i*equested 
our reaction to this idea, but made it clearly evident that he considered 
the conclusion of the assistance pact in suitable form as very advan¬ 
tageous, since Turkey would in that case surely remain neutral. 
Voroshilov, who was present, added that such a pact would be a *‘hook” 
by which Turkey could be pulled away from France. Request 
instructions.* 

SCHUXJBSNBTOO 


*Not printed (370/207851), This telegram informed Schulenburg of a state¬ 
ment by the Soviet Ambassador In Ankara that a visit by Saracoglu to M<^ow 
was likely to take place. 

* See document No. 110. 
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No. 82 


2092 / 452681^2 

OiJicicCl of the Econonnic Policy Department to the Embcussy 
in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 


No. [372] ^ Berlik, September 17, 1939. 

e. o. W IV 3500. 

1. In consideration of the political situation the Foreign Minister, 
after an oral report by me, has reserved decision regarding the date of 
my trip.2 As a result it is probable that a few more days will pass 
before I leave.* The time will be used to supplement the material for 
the Moscow discussions. Naturally, we must avoid offending the 
sensibilities of the Soviet Government again by postponing the trip. 


^ The number is evident from the reply to this telegram, document No. 108. 

^ It is recorded in ychnurre’s personal file that he talked with Ribbentrop at 
Oppeln on Sept. 14 and 15 concerning relations with Russia. The program for 
his negotiations in Moscow was outlined in the following undated memorandum 
(1300/357061-62) : ‘T) The Credit and Trade Ti*eaty of August 19 of this year 
is not to be tampered with from either side. However, for our benefit, we must 
attempt to obtain a more expeditious delivery of raw materials (ISO million RM). 

“2) My principal task in the negotiations will be to find out whether Russia, 
over and above the Treaty of August 19, 1939, could and would compensate for 
the loss in imports by sea, and to what extent this might b’e done. The military 
and civil agencies have handed me a schedule of requirements totaling about 70 
million RM of immediate additional supplies. (Enclosure 1.) [Not printed: 
1369/357063]. The requests which I shall present in Moscow will go far beyond 
this schedule, as the German war needs are several times as great as the pro- 
I)Osal of the Departments for the negotiations. ( See enclosure 2.) [Not i^rinted: 
1369/357064]. But the relatively modest schedule of departmental requirements 
shows how low the actual capacity of Russia for supplying raw materials is 
estimated. The reasons are inadequacies of transportation, of organization, of 
production methods, etc. 

“3) The plan to be proposed to the Russians would be as follows: 

“Apart from the Treaty of August 19, 1939, the Soviet Union shall supply us 
X millions worth of raw materials, both such as are produced in Russia and 
such as Russia buys for us from other neutrals. The German compensatory 
deliveries for these raw materials could not follow at once, but would have to 
take the form of a supply and investment program, to extend over a i^eriod of 
about 5 years. Within this time we would be prepared, in order to meet our 
obligations arising from Russian deliveries of raw material, to set up plants in 
Russia in accordance with a large scale program to be agreed upon. (See en¬ 
closure 3.) [Not printed: 1369/357064^-65]. 

“4) Within the framework of purely economic negotiations, the difficulties 
actually existing in Russia cannot be overcome, especially as we demand of the 
Russians performance in advance, A positive achievement can really only be 
expected, if an appropriate directive is issued by the highest Russian authori¬ 
ties, in the spirit of the political attitude toward us. In that respect these nego¬ 
tiations will be a test of whether and how far Stalin is prepared to draw practical 
conclusions from the new political course. The raw materials deliveries re¬ 
quested by us can only be carried out, in view of the unsatisfactory domestic 
supply situation of Russia, at the expense of their own Russian consumption. 

“5) Dei>ending on the result of my conversations, it will be necessary that the 
raw materials program be taken up again from the strictly political point of 
view by a qualified personage. 

“6) In the Moscow negotiations it should furthermore be ascertained to what 
extent our imports heretofore made from Iran, Afghanistan, Manchukuo, and 
Japan can he transmitted via Russia. Schnurre” 
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Should the Government there bring up the subject of the trip, I recom¬ 
mend that you point out the need for thoroughgoing, technical prepa¬ 
ration, If occasion arises, please report by wire- 

2. A large-scale program for raw material deliveries, exceeding 
many times the figures of the Agreement of August is being 
considered here for submission to the Bussians, This program con¬ 
templates also the delivery of raw materials which the Soviet Union 
must in turn purchase in other countries, particularly non-ferrous 
metals. Please telegraph your opinion on the extent of the Soviet 
Union’s export capacity at the present moment in view of her inter¬ 
vention in Poland, and what schedule the Embassy thinks could be 
proposed as the basis for negotiations. In doing so it should be kept 
in mind that compensation in the form of additional machine tool 
deliveries is out of the question. 

3. The question of transport is particularly important for the 
agreements with the Soviet Union and the transit shipments. Please 
give your opinion on this point, too. 

SCIINORKB 


• See vol. VII, document No. 131. 


No. 83 

B1/8886T 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Legation 

in Denmark 

Telegram 

No. 270 Berlin, September 17, 1939. 

W V 2389. 

With reference to your No. 133 of September 14,* 

From the previous telegram it is evident that even official Danish 
circles are unclear about the relationship between the applicable 
clause in the Non-Aggression Pact and HasselFs statements concern¬ 
ing economic neutrality on the one hand and the rules of naval warfare 
on the other. The clause iii the Non-Aggression Pact represents 
merely an assurance to Denmark that we do not consider the continua¬ 
tion of normal deliveries to an enemy country as conduct violating neu¬ 
trality nor would we apply any such interpretation to our relations 
with Denmark. Hassell, too, merely stressed the principle of the 
maintenance of the normal exchange of goods by neutral countries 
with countries at war and gave assurance that we would observe this 
principle in relation to Denmark. Both of these assurances, however, 


* See document No. 66. 
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naturally have nothing whatever to do with the right obtaining in 
the relations between enemy countries to cut off from one another 
certain supplies in accordance with the rules of naval warfare, even 
supplies coming from neutral countries. Naturally we cannot waive 
this right, particularly since England is known to be employing it 
to the fullest extent against us. It never even occurred to us to re¬ 
nounce tacitly this right by means of the two assurances, and Denmark 
could never assume that this was so. Any attempts on the part of 
Denmark to accord to the two statements such a far-reaching and 
disproportionate significance should therefore hardly be taken 
seriously. 

Please make use of the above ideas at some convenient opportunity 
vis-a-vis the Government there, but not until after the pending meet¬ 
ing of the Oslo countries in Copenhagen.^ 

WiEHn 


•in a telegram of Sept 18 (247/163920-27), Renthe-Pink reported that he and 
Walter had seen Foreign Minister Munch that day and had carried out the in¬ 
struction printed above. Munch, “deeply impressed,'* argued that in the circum¬ 
stances there was no occasion for Germany to extend her anti-blockade measures 
to normal Danish food exports to Britain, and also that this would not be in the 
spirit of the Danish-German agreement or of Hassell’s statements. Then in tele¬ 
gram No. 149 of Sept. 19 (61/33867-68), Renthe-Pink reported that Secretary- 
General Mohr of the Danish Foreign Ministry had that day told Walter that the 
Foreign Ministers of Norway, Sweden, and Finland agreed with Mnnch that the 
latest German statement constituted a complete change of position. The four 
Governments, whose Foreign Ministers were now meeting in Copenhagen, had 
interpreted Hassell's utterances as indicating German approval for normal 
exports, but now the whole system seemed to collapse. The Danes also explained 
the catastrophic effect on Danish economy should Germany cut Danish exports 
to England. Renthe-Fink reiwrted that he and Walter agreed that the Danish 
anxieties were justified, and pointed out that such a situation would also in¬ 
crease Germany’s economic burdens. 

No* 84 


115/117dl9-20 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Political De'partme^ 


Berein-, September 17,1939. 

As directed, I informed the Lithuanian Minister of the following 
today: 

We had learned from a reliable source that the Lithuanian Min¬ 
isters in the countries which are at war with us—^France and Eng¬ 
land—had been told to communicate with them regarding certain 
confidential German-Lithuanian conversations on the Vilna question, 
adding—and there was not a grain of truth in this—^that in these 
conversations we had subjected the Lithuanian Government to the 
strongest possible pressure. We could only term insolent the mere 
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fact of the communication, and especially the statements which were 
completely contrary to the truth. It was completely immaterial to us 
whether Lithuania received Vilna or not. If tlie Lithuanian Govern¬ 
ment took the stand which was indicated by this comimniication, then 
they should understand that we would have to dra%v our own con¬ 
clusions. 

I added that our Minister in Kaunas ha<i been instructctl to make a 
communication of the same content to the Lithuanian (Jovernment and 
by that time had probably already carried out his instructions. 

M. Skirpa listened with smiling courtesy to this communication, 
which was made in a very grave tone, and then €"xplaine<l that he had 
just been informed by his Government that Minister Zechlin had made 
the following statement in Kaunas; 

The Keich Foi*eign Minister was very iiuHgnant alxuit tin* informa¬ 
tion he had received to the effect that he ha<l exertc<l pressure on Lith¬ 
uania to break her neutrality and march into Vilna. M inister 2Iechlin 
had received the answer that this information <‘ould not come from a 
Lithuanian source and was completely incorrect. 'Fhe Lithuanian 
missions abroad had not even been informed on the Vilna <|ueRtion. 
He himself could add that he, for his part, luul also not received any 
information that Lithuanian Ministers abroad hatl been cou<*erued 
with the matter. 

M. iSkirpa said that the statement which I nuule went even further 
than the one given in Kaunas, to which I repHe<l that in content the 
statements were no doubt identical. In additioru the explanation 
given in Kaunas did not seem to me correct, h<»cau.se I was sure that 
our source was incontestable. 

The Minister then remiested information on the demurcution line 
between Germany and the Soviet ITnion. I told him curtly that I 
could not answer that question. I termed his further question whether 
there was not danger of a (Jerman-Kussian clash completely misdi¬ 
rected {adwe^zff] and broke off the conversation at that point." 

As he left, I told the Minister that the communication whb not 
directed against his person. 


WoBRMANN 


No, 85 

2418i/51127a-S0 

Memoran-dtmi "by the Director of the PoHticcd Department 

Beruik, September 17, 1989. 
Immediately to Under State Secretary Gaus.^ 

The question of a demarche with the United States before Congress 
convenes has been discussed here with Ambassador Dieckhoff. He 


*A marginal note states that the memoranUiara was transmitter! by courier 
to Gatis, who was with the Foreign Minister on the latter*s special train near 
Hitler’s headquarters at the Polish front. 
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has the following objections, which are shared here, against a demarche 
especially concerned with the American neutrality policy: 

‘‘President Roosevelt and the American Administration are ad¬ 
vancing quite systematically toward their goal of aiding Britain and 
France. In view of the attitude of the President it cannot be expected 
that even the most impressive elucidation of the German point of 
view and of the threat to American-German relations resulting from 
a modification of the Neutrality Act would divert him from his policy. 
He has been pursuing his course consistently for years; through his 
attitude he bears the main responsibility for the stiffening of British 
policy in recent months, and in view of this man’s determination and 
stubbornness, a change in his stand is not to be expected. On the con¬ 
trary, at this very moment when the British position appears en¬ 
dangered he will redouble his efforts to make United States assistance 
available to Britain as far as possible. 

“In view of the President’s lack of scruples it may be expected that 
he would misuse such a friendly step by Germany, publicize it, and 
give it the character of German interference in internal American 
affairs, a German warning, or even a threat. A man such as Roosevelt 
would not find it difficult to misrepresent a step of ours in that direc¬ 
tion. He would then be in a position to arouse his people against such 
German interference and thereby intensify the animosity against 
Germany already prevalent in broad sectors of the population. Fur¬ 
thermore, he would accuse his opponents in Congress of making com¬ 
mon cause with Germany and thus compromise as pro-German men 
such as Borah, Nye, etc.” 

This concludes Ambassador Dieckhoff’s remarks. 

On the other hand it would be unnatural simply to let the relations 
between Germany and the United States deteriorate without at least 
making an attempt to check such- a development. A demarche with 
the United States should therefore not deal with the neutrality policy, 
but should be of a more general character. Considering the conditions 
in Washington and especially the publicity the Americans would give 
to a step taken by Thomsen with Hull, it would be preferable to make 
the demarche in Berlin with the American Charg4 d’Affaires. A 
conversation with him, approved in this form by Ambassador Dieck- 
hoff, might contain something like the following: * 

1. We have no war aims which threaten the United States, the 
American continent, or any other American interests in any way 
whatsoever. 

2. With respect to the war at sea which, as experienced in previous 
wars, can play a decisive part in impairing relations between neutral 
and belligerent countries, the German intentions have already been 
stated before the whole world. We are conducting cruiser warfare 
in accordance with generally recognized international rules. Our 
original contraband list could not have been more favorable for the 
neutrals. Changes in the contraband list were effected by us only 


No docnments have been found to indicate that such a conversation took place. 
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when absolutely necessary and will also be made henceforth only when 
absolutely necessary in order to keep pace with measures taken by the 
enemy. We have already declared that wo are willing to revoke orders 
issued in retaliation for British measures, if the enemy does the sime. 

3. We therefore see no reason why German-American relations 
should deteriorate, or even remain in their present unsatisfactory 
state. The way to prevent that would be an open and friendly discus¬ 
sion of all the differences of opinion that miglit arise in the course of 
the war. The German Government is prepared to engage in sxich a 
discussion, provided the American Government also desires to follow a 
policy not aimed at aggravating the political situation between the 
IJnited States and Germany. 

WOBRMANU- 


No. 86 

44fl7/Bl(Wf484-»T 

Memorand'wm hy the Head of Political Divisiovk /X 

Brrun-, September 17, 1939. 
Subject: Pan American Conference at Panama. 

Following an invitation from President Koosevelt, the representa¬ 
tives of all American governments will meet for a Pan American 
Conference at Panama on September 21 or, nc<-ording to Chilean re¬ 
ports, on the 23rd. According to the draft program, which has been 
communicated by the Legation in Guatemala, the conference is to 
deal with measures to ensure the neutrality and the maintenance of 
peace in the Western Hemisphere, to guarantee legitimate interna¬ 
tional trade and the communications of the American republics, and 
to protect their commercial and financial interests as well as their 
economic cooperation. 

It is to be anticipated, however, that the United States of America 
will greatly enlarge the program and emphatically promote the policy 
which it initiated at previous Pan American Conferences. This policy 
aims at uniting North and South America as to military policy through 
a military defense pact, and at coordinating the foreign policy of the 
Ibero-American countries with that of North America in respect to 
the European conflict. 

The ABC states, especially Argentina, will in all probability op¬ 
pose this because they do not want the conclusion of any agreements 
that would debase the neutrality of the Ibero-American countries into 
some sort of preliminary state of war. It is therefore believed in 
Ibero-American circles that the wishes of the United States will meet 
with considerable opposition at the Panama Conference. Neverthe¬ 
less, it may be expected in view of the far-reaching economic depend- 
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ency of the Central American countries on the USA that they are 
more likely to yield to North American pressure than are the eco¬ 
nomically stronger ABC states. 

The following measures have been taken on our part: 

L Political: 

a. Our Missions in the Ibero-American countries have been in¬ 
structed ^ to use all their connections to prevail upon the governments 
to insist on absolute neutrality even in the event that the United 
States should enter the war, 

&. A long article by Megerle in the Berliner Borsenzeitv/rig^ which 
expounds the German position on the neutrality question in relation 
to the Pan American Conference, has been circulated in Latin America 
by radio and cable. 

c. The Missions have been instructed ^ to make every possible use 
of Franco’s radio address of September 4 in order to strengthen the 
neutral attitude. 

d. Demarches ® have been made with the Italian and Spanish Gov¬ 
ernments to induce them to bring their influence to bear on the Ibero- 
American Governments in opposition to Anglo-American imperialism 
and any departure from strict neutrality. 

e. Minister Eeinebeck and Secretary of Legation Ljeisewitz have 
been ordered to Panama for the duration of the conference. The 
Press Division has arranged to send Herr Zapp and Herr Sell, 

IL Economic: 

a. Argentina, as reported,^ has reiterated her declaration, made at 
various Pan American conferences, that the supply of foodstuffs, etc. 
for the civilian populations of the belligerent states must not be inter¬ 
fered with. Our Missions in Latin America have been instructed * 
to give their full support to this Argentine stand and to induce the 
Governments in question to issue similar declarations. 

&. We have furthermore instructed® our Missions to declare to the 
Ibero-American countries that we are determined to continue our 
trade as much as possible. 

c. After our circular telegram on the publication of the German 
contraband list our Missions in Latin America were advised that until 
we are compelled by England to adopt a different practice, we shall 
stop goods listed as conditional contraband only if they are destined 
for enemy armed forces or governmental agencies; that is, we are 
taking exactly the same stand as that which Argentina is attempting. 


‘Not printed: Circular Pol. IX 1893 of Sept-13 (456/223903-05). 
‘ Not printed (8525/E59750^5 ). 

•Not printed (4497/E105438-40). 

• Telegram No. 347 of Sept. 9: Not printed (8524/E597486). 

“Not printed (8524/E597489-92). 

‘Not printed (8524/E597480-82, E597484). 

’Not printed (8518/B597426-31). 
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d. The missions will again be comprehensively instructed, tlirough 
an additional cablegram * with reference to the Panama Conference, 
to encourage the Ibero-American countries to a strong stand against 
any possible conduct by England contrary to international law. 

Submitted herewith to the Under State Secretary. 

B'aKJEyTAQ 


•Not printed (8524/B597497~S9). 


No. 87 

115‘/117»42-43 

Meiruyraridwrh by the Minister in Limembowrg * 

Luxhmbouko, September 17,1939. 

On Sunday, September 17, 1989, after first telephoning me, the 
French citizen Henri Blanche, son of Blanche, the former French 
Minister in Colombia, visited me. M. Blanche’s wife is the eldest 
daughter of our Consul General in Calcutta, the foniier Minister in 
Colombia, Count Podewils. He worked a few months in Luxembourg 
with Solp4e, a subsidiary of AEG,* and also with AEG in Stuttgart 
and Berlin. In this period there began very friendly relations with 
me and my family. He and his wife were to us like our own children. 

M. Blanche first showed me his passport, which by a diplomatic 
stamp of the Quai d’Orsay identified him as a diplomatic courier, and 
stated to me the following: 

After war broke out between Germany and Prance, he was released 
from military service and employed as an interpreter in the Quai 
d’Orsay at the instance of his father, who had meanwhile returned to 
service as deputy director of the Trade Department there. A few days 
ago someone asked him in the Quai d’Orsay whetlier through his con¬ 
nections by marriage to the daughter of a German diplomat he could 
come in contact with a German Chief of Mission in some foreign 
country. He had replied that he was a close friend of mine and 
thought he would be received by me at any time. Accordingly, he 
was sent Saturday, September 16, as courier to Luxembourg, with 
instructions to find out if he could establish contact with me. At the 
same time he was strictly forbidden to tell Gambon, the French Min¬ 
ister here, of these instructions. 

I told Blanche that I would always receive him, since our friendly 
relations justified this even in the present situation. I would notify 


^This memorandum is evidently part of the report which Badowit** secret 
diary (see footnote 3) states was sent to WeiKisScker on Sept- IT. This copy is 
from a file of the Foreign Minister, 

•AUgemeine Elektrizltfits-Gesellschaft. 
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the Foreign Ministry immediately and act according to its instruc¬ 
tions should he come to me again in behalf of the Quai d’Orsay. 

In response to a question by me, Blanche said in strictest confidence 
that many people in France believed that England had dragged France 
into the most calamitous \^fatale\ situation, and these people were 
beginning to exert pressure on the Quai d’Orsay to find an honorable 
way out of it, since they would regard intensification of the war be¬ 
tween France and Germany as a catastrophe. Naturally at the 
moment, it was strongly desired in the Quai d’Orsay that such views 
not be expressed publicly and also that his mission be kept entirely 
confidential. 

I replied to Blanche that I would keep his visit strictly confidential 
and merely report it to the Foreign Ministry at once. I also told 
him I was not authorized to make any statements to him regarding our 
policy toward France going beyond what the Fiihrer has repeatedly 
declared, namely, that we want nothing from France and would be 
very sorry if the youth of France were to smash their heads against 
our West Wall. 

Blanche left me with the remai'k that he would presumably return 
in a week.® 

Badowttz 


■ The secret diary of Radowitz in the files of the Ijuxembourg Mission has the 
following entries: 

Sept. 17: “ ‘Weisse* comes to see me at 6. Then a most urgent report to State 
Secretary von Weizsficker is taken to Trier by Kurt Bauer and leaves Trier at 
1: 00 a. m.” (8302/B589651) 

The entry for Sept. 25 states: “About 2:30 today ‘Weisse' visited me again. 
Record of this visit goes to State Secretary von Weizsacker at 8: 00 this evening 
through K[urt] B[auer]. By special delivery letter from Trier. In my sealed 
private file in the money safe. , . . At 10: 50 p. m. K[urt] B[auer] brings oflBlcial 
mail from Trier. There Is a letter from State Secretary Weizsficker (Weisse). 
Put in my private file.” (8302/E589659) 

Neither this letter nor anything further on the incident has been found. 

No. 88 


B21/B(M)5114^15 

The Charge <PAffaires in the United States to the Foreign Mim^istry 

Telegram 

Washington, September 18, 1939—8:18 a. m. 
No. 382 of September 18 Received September 19—8:15 a. m. 

In addition to the sinking of American ships, it was the alleged 
German acts of sabotage in the United States of America which largely 
contributed to the entry of the United States into the World War. 
Through British and American propaganda it has become axiomatic 
with the American people to regard those acts of sabotage as dan¬ 
gerous German attacks upon American sovereignty in violation of 
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international law, regardless of any overriding interests of belligerent 
powers, and such acts are still fresh in their memory owing to the 
damage suits which until quite recently have constantly been in the 
public eye.^ 

If Germany should permit the sabotage idea to revive in any form 
whatsoever, this would be promptly and exttuisively exploited by 
Eoosevelt, interventionist circles, and enemy propaganda as a fer¬ 
vently desired German provocation and a dangerous act of aggression 
by Germany against the United States of Americ^a. Roosevelt could 
thereby not only completely silence his domestic opposition, but the 
latter would even support his anti-German policy. The New York 
espionage trial ® has already shown how the anti-German propaganda 
in this country makes use of sabotage arguments. 

In view of the hostility toward (Jermany vce alone w'ould be blamed 
by the entire American people for any sucli attacks on American 
sovereignty, and they w*ould not considered the result of Roosevelt’s 
policies. This would only render American public opinion the more 
responsive to the need urged by Roosevelt for vigorous assistance, also 
of a military nature, to Britain and France. 

In agreement ■with our armed forces attaches I thtu'efore request that 
the possibility of German sabotage in the United Stales of America 
not be used either politically or for propaganda piaq)os€*s in any man¬ 
ner whatsoever. 

1 have instructed the Consuls to caution German nationals in their 
districts very emphatically against any ill-advised actions, should this 
be necessary. 

For the purposes of German polit*y on the arms embargo, the fol¬ 
lowing basic observations can bi^ made: 

The sympathies of the overwhelming majority of the American 
people are with our enemies, and America is coi\vince<l of Germany’s 
war guilt. 

The isolationists can therefore defend the arms embargo only if 
Roosevelt and their other opponents cannot accu.se them of support¬ 
ing the German disturbers of the peace in oppexsit ion to general Ameri¬ 
can opinion. The isolationists ai'o avoiding the question of war guilt 
and concentrating their propaganda on the fact that America has 


1 On June 15, 1039, after some 15 years of litigation, the Oerman-American 
Mixed Claims Commission, following the withdrawal of the German Commis¬ 
sioner earlier in the year and charges of false testimony by Germans, found 
Germany responsible for sabotage in the Black Tom Bock and Kingsland am¬ 
munition plant explosions of 1936 and 1917. On Oct. 30 the claimants were 
awarded damages then valued at about 50 million dollars. 

A Germans were convicted in a New York Federal District Court on Dec. 

2, 1938, on charges of military espionage and sentenced to 2-6 year terznB of 
imprisonment. ^ 
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no vital interests in Europe, is not directly threatened by anybody, 
thanks to her geographic position, and therefore is able to keep out 
of the European conflict. 

We must thus avoid everything which might disturb this policy 
of the isolationists and create the impression that our interests are 
identical with those of the isolationists. Our radio and press should 
also bear this constantly in mind. This is especially necessary at 
present, since experienced political observers are convinced that Roose¬ 
velt will succeed in abolishing the arms embargo, although the effect 
on this question of Russia’s invasion of Poland cannot yet be fore¬ 
seen. As matters stand today, any strengthening of our position 
whereby the defeat of Britain and France is made to seem a real 
possibility will not diminish but rather will markedly increase 
America’s desire and determination to intervene. It would there¬ 
fore be regrettable if the possible defeat of the isolationists in the 
arms embargo question were to be exploited in this country as a defeat 
of our policy. 

Thomsen 


No. 89 

8fil4/B59T401 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 174 of September 18 Riga, September 18,1939—1: 57 p. m. 

Received September 18—4:16 p. m. 

Pol. V 8961. 

Immediately after the Russian invasion [of Poland] was announced 
Munters called me to find out the position of the German Government. 
Excitement in official circles and the public is extraordinarily strong. 
Munters took it for granted that the Russians had made a previous 
agreement with Germany and asked whether I knew to what point it 
had been agreed the Russians would advance and whether “uninten¬ 
tional” violations of the Latvian and Lithuanian borders were to be 
expected. I tried to calm him by referring to the mutual nonaggres¬ 
sion pacts and the Russian declaration to the Latvian Minister, but 
otherwise had to refuse to answer his questions because of lack of 
official instructions- He urgently requested further information in 
case I should learn more from my Government. Please send instruc¬ 
tions, if possible, for guidance of my conversations. 


260090—54-12 


Kotze 
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No. 90 


108/111604 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT MOSCOW, September 18,1&30—3:59 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 18—5:45 p. m. 

No. 385 of September 18 

In the course of the conversation which I had last night with Stalin 
about the dispatch of a Soviet commission to Bialystok, as well as the 
publication of a joint communique, Stalin said, somewhat suddenly, 
that on the Soviet side there were certain doubts as to whether the 
German High Command at the appropriate time would stand by 
the Moscow agreements and would withdraw to the line that had 
been agreed upon (Pissa-Narew-Vistuia-San). I replied with em¬ 
phasis that of course Germany was firmly determined to fulfill the 
terms of the Moscow agreements precisely, and I referred to point 2 
of the communication made by me to Molotov on September 16 in 
accordance with the instructions of the Foreign Minister (see your 
telegram No. 360 of September 15).^ I declared that it would be 
suitable for the High Command to withdraw to the line which had 
been agreed upon since, in this way, troops could be made available 
for the Western Front. Stalin replied that he had no doubt at aU 
of the good faith of the German Government. His concern was 
based on the well-known fact that all military men are loath to give 
up occupied territories. At this point the German Military Attach^, 
Lieutenant General Kostring, who was present, interjected that the 
German armed forces would do just as the Fiihrer orclered. In view 
of Stalin’s well-known attitude of mistrust, I would be gratified if 
I were authorized to make a further declaration of such a nature as 
to remove his last doubts.* 

SoilUIiBNBURO 


’ Document No. 70. 

*The draft (644/354854-56) of this telegram found In the of the Moscow 
Bmbassy contained two sentences deleted before dispatch. The first preceded 
and the second followed the last sentence of the document as printed here: 
“Stalin declared he was reassured on this score. . . . Indicative of Stalin’s 
mistrust is his comment that there may be ptniple in Germany who thought that 
the Soviet Union might make common cause with the defeated Ihdes against 
Germany.” 
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No. 91 

103/111597 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

Bertin, September 18, 1939. 
To the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat with the request to transmit 
the following to the train for the Foreign Minister: 

Reaction to telegram No. 374 from Moscow regarding Turko- 
Russian assistance pact:^ 

The matter should be discussed openly with the Italians. If they 
agree, the Soviet Government could be told that we concur in the 
basic idea, but parity would be preserved only if the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment were not obligated to action against Germany, Italy, and 
Bulgaria. 

Wbizsacker 


* Document No. SI. 


No. 92 

.535/242483 

Memorandum "by the Director of the Political Deportment 

Berlin;, September 18, 1939. 

The Bulgarian Charge d’Affaires, by the enclosed communication ^ 
to the Foreign Minister, gave notice today of the neutrality declaration 
of the Bulgarian Government. 

I thanked the Charge for the communication and told him we 
naturally assumed that Bulgaria would maintain an altogether 
benevolent neutrality toward us. The Charge replied that nothing 
further need be said on that subject. 

In the conversation that followed, M. Karastoyanov asked what 
attitude Bulgaria ought to take if the Soviet Union should occupy 
Bessarabia and at the same time offered Bulgaria Dobruja. He as¬ 
sumed that Rumania would then be wise enough not to imitate 
Poland’s example and on the contrary would yield without a struggle. 
I replied that I did not see any indication of an imminent occupation 
of Bessarabia by the Soviet Union and that if such a contingency 
should arise, I believed the only right course for Bulgaria would be 
to trust us and get in touch with us. 

WOERMANN 


"Not printed (585/242484), 
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No. 93 

S4/240S4-8e 

Memcrandmn by th-e State Secretary 

St.S. No. 734 Bbrijen, September 18, 1939. 

Tlie Japanese Ambassador today inquired of me at lengtii about 
the situation, spoke of the visit of Take Ushi [atV] ' congratulated us 
on the progress of the Polish campaign, etc. Finally, somewhat 
embarrassed, he produced the annexed document, dated August 26, 
regarding which he made the following statement: 

As I would recall, I had at the end of August dissuaded him 
(Oshima) from the idea of lodging the strong protest of the Japanese 
Government which he had been instructed to make because of the 
incompatibility between the German-Bussian Non-Aggression Pact 
and the secret agreement between Germany and Japan.® Out of con¬ 
sideration for the German Government at tdiat critical stage he had 
followed my advice. However, he could not act directly contrary 
to his Government. He had therefore simply wired his Government 
that its instruction had been earned out. In reality, however, he— 
Oshima—^had postponed tlie demarche until now. He had waited 
until after the conclusion of the Polish campaign and was of the 
opinion that the step was now no longer of such gravity, especially 
since he had on his own authority toned down the instruction from 
Tokyo. He requested that the annexed note be understood in this light. 

I read the note, which in fact is no longer very significant, but 
accepted it for study only personally, and not officially. When he 
calls on the Foreign Minister in the near future, Oshima will himself 
explain the matter further. He will then add that, if we see fit, this 
paper may be allowed to disappear in the files. A discussion, 
especially of a legalistic nature, he would consider unwise and 
untimely. 

I told the Ambassador in conclusion that, as he knew, his view was 
not in agreement with ours, and I had hoped that the matter was 
finally disposed of. However, I was willing to prepare the Foreign 
Minister for the fact that he (Oshima) considered himself obligated 
to bring the matter somehow to a formal conclusion. 

* Colonel General Terauchl ; see document No. 132. 

’The conversation took place on Auk. 28. Welzsficker’s memorandum is 
printed in vol. vii, document No. 32S>. The “secret aKKH'inetit” was the secret 
annex to the Anti-Comintern Fact of Nov. 25, lOlifi. It included a clause that 
the two parties would “conclude no political treaties with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics contrary to the spirit of this Agreement without mutual 
consent.” For the full text see vol. i, p. 734. See also document No. 11, ante. 
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I did not consider it proper to refuse the Ambassador a study of 
the note, since Oshima is obviously trying sincerely to bring the matter 
to an end. 

Weizsaoker 


[Enclosure] 

BERUciir, August 26, 1939. 

The Japanese Embassy has the honor, on instructions from the 
Japanese Government, to inform the Foreign Ministry of the Japanese 
Government’s view of the recently concluded Non-Aggression and 
Consultative Pact between the German Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics, as follows: 

‘‘The Japanese Government considers the recently concluded Non- 
Aggression and Consultative Pact between the German Government 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to be 
contrary to the Secret Additional Agreement to the Agreement against 
the Communist International.” 


No. 94 

127/6976e-70 

Memora'ndv/m T>y aru Official of the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Moscow, September 18, 1939. 

Subject: Publication of joint Soviet-German communique. 

On September 17 at 3 p. m., the draft of a joint German-Soviet 
communique was transmitted by telephone with instructions to obtain 
the consent of the Soviet Government to the publication of such a 
communique on September 18. The text of this draft is enclosed 
(enclosure 1). 

On September 17 at 11:30 p. m., the Ambassador submitted the draft 
to M. Molotov for approval. The latter stated that he would have 
to consult with M. Stalin on the matter. M. Stalin, who was called 
to the meeting by telephone by M. Molotov, declared that in his 
opinion, too, a joint communique had to be issued, but that he could 
not entirely agree to the text proposed by us since it presented the facts 
all too frankly. \_da es den Tatbesta^ mit allsu grosser Offenheit 
darlegeJ] Thereupon, M. Stalin wrote out a new draft in his own 
hand and asked that the consent of the German Government be 
obtained to this new draft. (See enclosure 2.) 

On September 18 at 12:30 a. m., I communicated to Under State 
Secretary Gaus the text of the Soviet draft. Herr Gaus stated that 
he could not take a stand himself on the matter and had to ascertain 
the decision of the Reich Foreign Minister. 
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On September 18 at 12 oVlock noon, the Head of the Minister's 
Secretariat, Herr Kordt, telephoned and informed me as follows: 

“We a^ree to the Russian proposal conceniinj? the (Hunmunique and 
shall publish the communique in this form Tuesday in the morning 
papers. Ribbentrop.^ 

I immediately transmitted the above communication by telephone 
to M, Molotov’s secretary. 

On September 18 at 2:05 p, m., Herr Kordt called up again and 
informed Counselor of Embassy von Tippelskiirch as follows: 

“The communique will be published by us in some of the evening 
papers. Please advise the offices concerned.” 

I immediately apprised M. Molc^v’s secretary of the above-men¬ 
tioned communication also. 

Two hours later the text of the communiqu4 appeared on tine teletype 
and was also broadcast over the Cterman short-wave radio. 

Respectfully submitted to the Ambassador; to the Counselor of 
Embassy. 

Hilgbs 

[Note: : On September 18 at 7:15 p. m., Herr (Jhuh called up and 
asked whether the communique would l)e published txxlay in the Rus¬ 
sian evening papers. If not, it should hi^ broa<icast today over the 
Soviet radio. The Reich Foreign Minister vras very much interested 
that this be done. I told Herr Gaus that today, U^causi* it was the 
Russian Sunday, no eveiiing papers had apjHMired; that 1 would inform 
them further I'egarding the radio. At 8:00 p. m. I was able to let 
Herr Gaus knovc that the Soviet radio had broa<l<'ast the communique 
several times since 4:00 p. m. HifixiEa] 


fKnclomire 1] 

Draft of a Joint Germah-Soviot Communique 

In view of the internal incapacity of the Polish State and of the 
splitting apart of the nationalities living in its former territory, the 
Reich Government and the Government of the XT. S, S, R. consider 
it necessary to bring to an end the intolerable political and economic 
conditions existing in these territories. They regar<l it as their joint 
task to restore peace and order in these, their natural spheres of inter¬ 
est, and to bring about a new order by the creation of natural frontiers 
and viable economic organizations. 


*A handwritten postscript. 
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[Enclosure 2] * 

In order to avoid all kinds of unfounded rumors concerning the 
respective aims of the German and Soviet forces which are operating 
in Poland, the Government of the German Eeich and the Government 
of the XJ. S. S. R. declare that the operations of these forces do not 
involve any aims which are contrary to the interests of Germany and 
of the Soviet Union, or to the spirit or the letter of the Non-Aggression 
Pact concluded between Germany and the U. S. S. R, On the contrary, 
the aim of these forces is to restore peace and order in Poland, which 
had been destroyed by the disintegration of the Polish State, and to 
help the Polish population to establish new conditions for its political 
life [die Bedinffvm.gen seines staatlichen Daseim neu mb regehi\. 

* A note in Schulenbnrg’s hand reads: ^‘Stalin draft. September 18, 1939.” 

No. 95 

2196/473.ei6H-17 

Minister Erdmomasdor-ff to State Secretary Wei^sdcher 

coNiTOENTiAn BUDAPEST, September 18, 1939. 

Dear Herr von Weizsaoker: Count Csaky told me today, on the 
occasion of a visit, that the Hungarian Minister to the Quirinal, who 
was here at present, had informed him that Mussolini seemed rather 
depressed during his latest conversation with him. He was not certain 
whether this was due to ill health, as had repeatedly been asserted, or 
to the fact that Mussolini felt isolated in Italy by his policy of uncon¬ 
ditional collaboration with Germany. 

(^ount Csaky expressed concern that if Rumania should persist in 
her opposition to a landing in Constan^ia,^ the troops standing by for 
embarkation in France might be landed in Salonika or even on the 
Dalmatian coast, in case Italy carried her neutral attitude to extremes. 
In this connection he was also concerned over the continuing army 
inductions in Yugoslavia, where close to 800,000 men were at present 
already under arms, as well as over the spirit of the memorandum by 
fifteen Yugoslav generals, which Count Csaky gave me and which is 
being sent to the Foreign Ministry by the same courier.^ 

For all these reasons Count CsUky, who has for a long time been 
personally very close to Mussolini, is considering going to Italy some 
time soon in order to orient himself. But being most anxious to avoid 
any possible misinterpretation of such a trip in Germany, he has asked 


*This refers to rumors about an impending landing in Rumania of Anglo- 
Prencli forces. See docximent No. 50. 

“Not printed (3082/613360-63). 
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me to make tmofHcial soundings as to whether the Foreign 3MU;xidster 
had any objections to such a trip. 

I would therefore request that you send me telegrapliic instructions 
with regard to this matter.* 

Incidentally, Count Cs4ky told me that he haul been called a German 
satellite by the Leftist Opposition in the Foreign Affairs (’’ommittee of 
the House of Deputies and “German dog” by a section of the British 
press. 

When we discussed Hungarian-Bumanian rehitions he emphasized 
that he would rather die than break ins word given to the Foreign 
Minister that Hungary would in no circuniistaiu*ea attack Kumania 
without Germany’s concurrence. In accordance with the wish of the 
Eeich Foreign Minister for the friendliest pc^ssihie development of 
Hungarian-Yugoslav relations he had said especially conciliatory 
things with reference to Yugoslavia in the Foreign Comnuttees of 
Parliament.^ 

With cordial greetings, 

Heil Hitler! 

Yours, etc. Keomannsdorit 


•Marginal note in Rlbbentrop’s hamlwrltlng: *qFt>r| FCUhrerl.” 

•In a ixiemoranduin of Sept, 23* I*aul SehmltU of tho Minister's Secre¬ 

tariat recorded the following: “The Foreign Minister is of the opinion that no 
answer sbotild be made to Count inquiry as to whether there might be 

objections to such a trip since an atlirmative rtqily might easily tx* inlstised by 
Count CsAky In Rome to justify certain steps not desired by Germany 
(2196/473618) 


No. 96 


1571 / 880183-84 

The AmhassadoT in Italy to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BoME, September 19,1939—^2: 50 p. m. 

No. 527 of September 19 Beceived September 19—4: 50 p. m- 

During this morning’s conversation Count Ciano held forth at 
some length on Italo-Greek relations. Becau.se of its very grave con¬ 
cern over Italian troop concentrations at tlie Albanian frontier— 
recently confirmed to me also by the Greek Minister here—the Greek 
Government had some time ago aixproached the Italian Minister here 
for a talk on Greek-Italian relations, promptt^d by the desire to clarify 
and ease the situation. In doing so, Greece was obviously influenced 
to some extent by the realization of England’s declining prestige. 
Discussions conducted in Athens had led to the result that a joint com¬ 
munique which had been drafted by the Greeks and still required tb© 
Duce’s approval will probably be issued tomorrow along somewhat 
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these lines; the Greeks acknowledge that in withdrawing troop units 
from the Albanian-Greek border (which troops, as Ciano added, will 
remain in Albania but be moved further north) the Italians had fur¬ 
nished proof that Italy’s repeated assurances of her desire to live 
in peace with her neighbors need not be doubted, while the Italians 
take notice of the fact that the Greeks for their part are rescinding 
certain military countermeasures. Thus at the present moment of 
high political tension both countries are confirming the friendly 
character of their relations. This should not preclude further de¬ 
velopment, however; on the contrary a pact of neutrality, nonaggres¬ 
sion and consultation should follow in the near future. Some 
preparatory work had also been done in this regard. Since Italy did 
not wish to take the initiative, however, the Greeks had asked him 
to supply them with a draft of a treaty which they would then submit 
to the Italians. Ciano expects this move to have favorable effects, not 
least on Turkey’s attitude. Italy could afford to accept a settlement 
of this sort because Greece was set not across Italy’s course, but apart 
from her objectives in the Balkans, which were to be found rather in 
the direction of Yugoslavia. Besides, Greece was such a poor country 
that nothing was to be gained there. He added, smiling, that things 
might perhaps be different if that were not the case.^ 

Mackbnsen 


^ In a telegram sent on Sept. 20 (583/242198), Woermann inquired of Mackensen 
whether the Italo-Greek neutrality pact under consideration was to apply to the 
present war or to a future case in which either country should become involved 
in a war with a third power. Mackensen replied in a telegram of Sept. 22 
(1848/421079), that Oiano’s aim was a Greek commitment to preserve neutrality 
not only in the present war but also in any future war between Italy and a third 
power. 
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683/^^2193-94 

The ArrhbdSBodor in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, September 19, 1939—4:05 p. m. 

No. 528 of September 19 Received September 19—6:25 p. m. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

Count Ciano expressed himself in today’s conversation with evi¬ 
dent pleasure over the Foreign Minister’s telephone call the day before 
yesterday.^ He was particularly gratified to learn that Russia’s ac¬ 
tion was entirely within the program agreed upon. The conclusion 
of the first phase of the war now was to be expected at any moment. 


^No record of this telephone conversation has been found in the files of the 
German Foreign Ministry; but see The Ciano Diaries, entry for Sept. 17. 
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The second phase, which would open shortly, would soon decide 
whether there would be an early pea<-e, thi'OU|?h a generous gesture 
by the Fiilirer, or an otherwise inevitable general conflagration. The 
former appeared to liiin |x>ssible only after France had once been 
exposed to sharp German military action.® For the ipst, he added, 
w’e are working and will unremittingly continue to work toward pro¬ 
viding against all contingencies. Truns|>orts to I^ibya wei*e moving 
unhampered and Ital^^ wouhl have 185,(M)0 men theJ-e by the end of 
this month, while she would l>e athM|uately prepare<l also in Albania 
and the Dodecanese. Talks with the British and Freiudi Ambassa¬ 
dors, who w^ere calling on him frequently of lute under pnd<*s:ts of 
every kind, had furnished no information of any <^ons«^quence on fur¬ 
ther developments.® Daladier was intent on treating Rome in the 
most considerate manner. Count Ciuno <uted as an instance that 
Dtxladier had promptly coniplie<l with his re«|uest to leave unmolested 
our Ambassadoi's and Ministei-s who hnti departed on Italian ships 
calling at Cannes, and furthermore had without delay returned Italian 
and German diplomatic pouches and mail hags re<‘ently found on 
Italian ships stopped by the French, this latter, lunvever, with the 
explicit request that the matter lie treated ns stri<*tly secret, since 
France could not make similar concessions to ships of other nations. 

As regards Franco’^s attitmle, Andnissador Gamhara hud recently 
made a very afliramtive report. Tlie (''audillo apparently had re¬ 
covered from his initial dismay over (Jennan-Russian cooperation, 
which at first had causcMl liim grave con<*ern iKn^nuse of its impact 
on the Spanish people, whose memory of the war against the !l^ds 
was still too fresh and whose church circles, morwver, always saw in 
Moscow tlie Antichrist, with whom there could l>e no compromise. 
Franco now was again solidly aligned with the Axis. This was evi¬ 
dences! also by the reinforcements ordered by him on the Pyrenees 
border and, to the great distress of the Britis!\, l>efore Gibraltar. 
Moreover, lie had assured Qambara that he had concentratcMi so many 
troops in Morocco to<lay that Iiis strength there was equal to that of 
the French. 

Maokensek 


*Attolico» however, in a oonverKUtion witli Wel25Ha<‘ker on Bept. 21, expressed 
the view that “concrete peace plans” would find a hearlnj? in France. Weix- 
aacker recorded that he did not know whether the Ambassador. In these and 
other remarks suggesting a move for x)eace, was speaking on spe<dfic instructions 
from Rome, but thought it likely that they expressed the Italian Government’s 
views- AttoUco also argued that to have given the Soviet Union half of Poland 
robbed Germany of much of her bar^ining power in a peace settlement (495/- 
23.^416-17), 

* WelzsJicker wrote in a memorandum of Sept. 10 (456/224075) that Attolico 
had taken occasion, without any inquiry on Weiss^cker^s part, to explain that 
the visits of the French and British Ambassadors to Olano were purely routine 
and that “there existed not the shadow of diplomatic negotiations.” Welas^cker 
noted that tliese uwsurunces “apparently seemed necessary to the Italians.” 
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No. 98 

4a6/21442T*-28 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 147 of September 19 Taixiistn, September 19 [1939]—11: 48 p. m. 

Received September 20—^2:45 a. m. 

The Foreign Minister ^ expressed great concern today over Soviet 
Russia’s invasion of Poland. Considering the unpredictable nature 
of the Soviet Russians, one could not foresee whether that country’s 
expansion in Europe would not likewise be directed against the Baltic 
countries. It was important to know whether Germany would still 
be willing and able to assist these countries in a given case. The Min¬ 
ister then read me a press report from Turkey, according to which 
Moscow circles had stated that Germany had recognized the need for 
annexing the Baltic countries and their ports to Soviet Russia. I 
immediately replied that the report surely emanated from British 
agents and was pure provocation, and pointed out, as I was authorized 
to do, that the recent events had not effected any change in Ger¬ 
many’s relationship to Estonia as defined by the German-Estonian 
Non-Aggression Pact. Following instructions, the Soviet Military 
Attache here declared to the Estonian General Staff that the Soviet 
operation in Poland would have no consequences whatsoever for Es¬ 
tonia, with which the Soviet Union wanted to continue to cultivate 
good relations. Through diplomatic channels, on the other hand, 
Estonia received only the familiar circular note to all of the 
governments with diplomatic missions in Moscow. The General Staff 
takes a positive view of the declaration itself of the Soviet Attache, 
but points out that in spite of this, Soviet propaganda in Estonia has 
been intensified of late. The Military Attache reports that for the 
last few days the General Staff has strongly entertained the fear that 
Germany had given the Soviet Union a free hand in the Baltic States, 
and [in spite of this] was looking for a pretext to exploit this oppor¬ 
tunity.® In particular, the sharp Soviet declarations in the press con¬ 
cerning the escape of the interned Polish submarine are construed in 
this sense. 

The Foreign Minister informed me that for several days now eco¬ 
nomic negotiations have been going on in Moscow concerning a great 
increase in the Estonian-Soviet exchange of goods, with transit 
through Estonia likewise under discussion; so far the negotiations 
have gone well. 

Frohweiist 

^ Karl Seller. 

* The words enclosed in brackets were garbled in transmission. In the Tallinn 
draft (8511/E597373), this passage reads: “that the latter.” 
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No. 99 

2812/484865 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Legation 

in Yugoslavia 

Tt?lt‘gram 

MOST URGENT litutLiN, September 19, 1989. 

[No. ZS12 e. o. W 1865 g. 

With reference to our telegram No. 361 of September 16.^ 
According to reliable information, England had made a d4marche 
also to the Yugoslav Government. If possible please obtain the text 
or contents of tlie note as well as the reply made by the Yugoslav Gov¬ 
ernment. If it appears advisable toll the responsible authorities that 
we would have to consider any commitment entered into by a neutral 
country with England restricting normal trade and transit of goods 
between Germany and that country as aid to eiiemy countries and 
thereby as a violation of neutrality against which w’e reserve the fullest 
freedom of action.® 

WlEHL 


* See the circular printed as doeuriient No. 71. No. wan the version of 
this circular sent to Belgrade. 

*On Sept. 2H, Ileeren reported that British and French notes concerning Yugo¬ 
slavia’s trade with Germany had index'd been pn'sented <2JU2/484.HCH) ; a sum¬ 
mary of tht^e notes and ot Y«g<»Hlavia*8 reply woiUd he given to Ileeren soon. 
On Sept. 28, Ileeren reportiHi that he had r€»celved the proniised information 
about the British note (82B:Vh!5H8:J02-0:$). It had expreHst*<l the hope that 
Yugoslavia would not Increase her “normal” c'Xjjorts to Germany and announced 
that Britain would check Yugoslavia’s exports closely and would blacklist those 
firms whose exports to Germany 'were above normal. Yugoslavia’s note in reply, 
according to her Foreign Miziister, had emphasisied in general tt^rms the vital 
Importance for Yugoslavia of trade "with Germany. The Foreign Minister then 
added that Yugoslavia was not afrai<i of a Britislz che<‘k and blacklists and that 
she had made no commitments to Britain. 

No. 100 


169/82772 

An Offtcidl of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Legation in 

Rumania 

Telegram 

No. 547 Berlin, September 19,1939. 

Biiro RAM No. 486. 

For the Minister personally. 

The Foreign Minister requests you to inform the Rumanian Govern¬ 
ment that we welcome the clear-cut application of Rumanian neu¬ 
trality in interning the members of the Polish Government and pre¬ 
venting their departure. It will now be necessary also, particularly 
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in view of tlie formation of a new Polish Government, to have the 
Polish gold sequestrated, an action in which Rumania could perhaps 
cooperate. You are requested to suggest the latter idea informally, 
without mentioning the Foreign Minister,^ 

Schmidt 

MinisteT 


^Germany continued to presfs for an interpretation of Rumanian neutrality 
which would prevent Polish Government members from leaving Rumania. Bib- 
bentrop instructed Pabricius on Sept. 22 to inform Gafencu that Rumanian 
X>ermission for such a departure would be considered an unfriendly act and a 
violation of neutrality; the continued existence of a Polish Government would 
delay pacification and stabilization in this region and would thereby run counter 
to the Interests of Germany and Russia (169/82797). On Oct. 11, a Bucharest 
telegram reported that King Carol had requested, as a personal favor, Germany’s 
consent to his permitting Polish President Moscicki to go to Switzerland 
(1328/352230). A Berlin telegram of Oct. 14 made it clear that Germany 
remained unalterably opposed to Moscicki’s departure (1328/352231). 

No. 101 


103/111605 

The Foreign Minister to the Ernbassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegpram 

No. 386 Bbklir, September 19, 1939.^ 

For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 385.* 

I request that you tell M. Stalin that you reported to Berlin about 
your conference with him, and that you are now expressly directed by 
me to inform him that the agreements which I made on the authori¬ 
zation of the Fiihrer at Moscow will, of course, be kept, and that they 
are regarded by us as the foundation stone of the new friendly rela¬ 
tions between Germany and the Soviet Union. 

RrBBENTROP 

^ The telegram was sent to the Foreign Ministry from Bihhentrop^s si)ecial train 
at 4: 37 p. m. on Sept. 19. 

* Document No. 90. 


No. 102 

169-/82774 

Memorandmn by the Director of the Economic Policy Depa/rtment 

Berlin, September 19, 1939. 
During today’s conference with Field Marshal Goring, the discus¬ 
sion came aroimd to the serious difficulties of transportation in bring¬ 
ing Rumanian petroleum to Germany and the critical importance of 
the Cernaut;i-Lw6w-Krak6w~Breslau railroad line from this point 
of view. The Field Marshal requested that Ambassador Ritter and 
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I lay this matter before the Foreifo^ Minister especially, al¬ 
though it was probably already being taken into consideration in the 
course of the current deliberations. If we did not succeed i n e.stablish- 
ing a common Gennan-Eumiinian boundary along the course of this 
railroad line, all possible arrangements ought nevertlieloss to be 
made—no matter under whose sovereignty any intervening territory 
might fall—to bring the line under our administration, perhaps 
through an extraterritorial arrangement. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister through 
the State Secretary.* 

WiEHL 


* See d[<><’tiinent No, 23T, footnote 4. 

No. 103 

lOa/111606-07 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Unitm to the Foreign Ministry 

Telefcram 

MOST xjRORNT Moscow, September 20^ —^2: 22 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Keceived SeptemWr 20—8:10 a. m. 

No. 894 of September 19 

With reference to my telegram No. 385 of September 18,* 

Molotov asked me to call on hinn today at 7:00 p. m, and with 
evident agitation told me the following: Warlimont, Chief of Op¬ 
erations Branch [Chef Operatiom€d>teilung'\^ yesterday showed the 
Soviet Deputy Military Attach^ in Berlin a map on which the future 
German “Reich border” 'whs drawn. It ran along the Vistula and 
passed through Warsaw, but then was plotted in such a way as to 
leave Lw6w on the German side. This line contradicted the agree¬ 
ments in Moscow made in the presence of the Foreign Minister, accord¬ 
ing to which the San had been decide<l upon tus the southern boundary 
of the two spheres of interest, with Lwow falling into the Soviet 
sphere. The Soviet Government and Stalin personally were aston¬ 
ished at this obvious violation of the Moscow agreement. He asked 
me to clarify the matter as soon as possible since it had caused great 
consternation here. 

I replied to Molotov emphatically that this could only be a mis¬ 
understanding and what the Soviet Deputy Military Attache had 
seen on the map shown him was surely not the Reich border but at 
most a tentatively contemplated line of demarcation regarding which 
the German officer sent to Moscow was now to negotiate. 


l>octmxent No. 90. 
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In view of the extraordinary import of the matter, I urgently 
request that I be authorized to relieve the Soviet apprehensions 
immediately. 

ScHTTLENBIIRG 


No. 104 

lOS/lllOOS 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mimistry 

Telegram 

TOP SECRET Moscow, September 20,1939—: 23 a. m. 

No. 395 of September 19 Eeceived September 20—4: 55 a. m. 

Molotov stated to me today that the Soviet Government now con¬ 
sidered the time has come to establish definitively, jointly with the Ger¬ 
man Government, the structure of the Polish area. In this regard, 
Molotov hinted that the original inclination entertained by the Soviet 
Government and Stalin personally to permit the existence of a re¬ 
sidual Poland had given way to the inclination to partition Poland 
along the Pissa-Narew-Vistula-San Line. The Soviet Government 
wishes to commence negotiations on this matter at once, and to con¬ 
duct them in Moscow, since such negotiations must be conducted on 
the Soviet side by persons in the highest positions of authority who 
cannot leave the Soviet Union. Bequest telegraphic instructions. 

SCHTJLENBXJRG 


No. 105 

96/1079975-98 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Ankara, September 20,1939—5: 55 p. in. 
No. 316 of September 20 Beceived September 20—9: 30 p. m. 

Saracoglu stated yesterday to the Party committee that negotia¬ 
tions for the conclusion of definitive alliance treaties were progressing. 
Minister Ali Fuad today told our informant that their scope was 
substantially limited as compared with the declaration in the Cham¬ 
ber on May 12.^ In case of a Mediterranean conflict between Italy 
on the one side and England and France on the other, Turkey would 
remain neutral and the ca^m foederis would enter into operation only 
if Turkey were herself attacked. England is pressing hard for sign- 


See document No. 69, footnote 1. 
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ing before the trip to Moscow becatise she is afraid that additional 
commitments might be imposed on Saracoglu tliere. 

The excitement here over the Russian attitu<le is as great as ever. 
At the same time the Foreign Ministry is greatly exasperated at us 
because we have spoiled Turkey’s plan and Saracoglu is now sitting 
between all chairs. The urgent necessity of replacing him could le 
supported in Moscow by pointing out the fact that this Anglophile 
Minister offers little security for Russia as well. 

Rumania’s neutrality with respect to Russia has made things much 
easier here. One can already hear from Foreign Ministry circles 
that if Russia should occupy Bessarabia the mutual assistance obliga¬ 
tion arising out of the Balkan Pact ® would not apply because Bes¬ 
sarabia is not part of the Balkans. 

I have heard on good authority that England sent Turkey a note 
demanding that she limit her foreign trade to her own immediate 
needs. The desire for a revision of the economic relations with Ger¬ 
many prevailing among many people will in any case not be irealized 
until after Saracoglu’s return and after Turkey’s position in relation 
to England and Russia has been defined precisely. 

Saracoglu is leaving Thursday night. The agreement between 
Italy and Greece® will greatly strengthen our position in the future. 

Pafbn 


*Sif 2 ;ned by Turkey, Greece, YugoRlavia and Rumania on S, 1SS4. For 
the text see Jiritish and J^'oreign iStaic Papers, X957 (liondon. 1^50), vol. oxll 
I^ p. 712-714. 

* See document No. 00. 


No. 106 

B1S/B00^J047 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Helsinki, September 20, 1939— 8 :41 p. m. 
Received September 20—12 midnight. 
No. 228 of September 20 Pol. VI 2125. 

The Finnish Foreign Minister^ told me that Molotov had ordered 
the Russian Ministry of Economics to begin Finnish-Russian economic 
negotiations. In doing so Molotov had stated, however, that he did 
not wish to bring up the Aland question * at present; he merely took 
cognizance of the fact that the island had not as yet been fortified. 


J. Bljas Brkko. 

See vol. V, ch. iv, and vols, vi and vn. 
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The Foreign Minister was very desirous that the Aland question be 
settled. It was not necessary to have the consent of Russia, since she 
was not a signatory power; but Russia would have to drop her ob* 
jections, especially the demand for participation in the fortification. 
Finland did not wish to make a Gibraltar out of Aland. The ques¬ 
tion had less military than psychological significance. 

I have the impression that the Foreign Minister would appreciate 
it if Germany used her influence in Moscow toward a settlement of the 
question, and I believe that it would also be in the German interest 
if this point of difference between Finland and Russia were 
eliminated.^ 

BliiiOHER 


• In telegram No. 284 of Sept. 22, Weizs^cker replied as follows: “We do not 
intend at present to intervene actively in this question and must leave it to the 
Finnish Government itself to come to an understanding with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. If necessaiTf please explain that this attitude is based on the present 
circumstances.” (B18/B003048) 


No. 107 

1761/404002-0a 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Tallinn, September 20, 1939—[11: 05 p, m.] 
No. 152 of September 20 [Received September 21—2:10 a. m.] ^ 

With reference to my telegram report No. 147 of September lO.’* 

I have learned from the Foreign Minister that Molotov informed 
the Estonian Minister to Moscow in a friendly manner yesterday that 
Soviet-Russian naval forces had received orders to track down and 
liquidate {liquidierenl the escaped Polish submarine—even in waters 
near Tallinn— because of the menace it represented to Soviet Russian 
shipping; the measure was in no way directed against Estonia. There¬ 
upon the Minister had been instructed to give Molotov an exact ac¬ 
count of the submarine’s escape, which refuted yesterday’s Tass report 
that Estonian authorities had intentionally permitted the submarine 
to escape. He had likewise been told to state that the Estonian Gov¬ 
ernment was agreeable to the action of the Soviet fleet against the 
submarine and would support this action with its own naval craft; 
it considered the submarine as an armed vessel without a government 
sailing on its own responsibility. The Foreign Minister added that 

*The information in brackets is from another copy (110/66632). 

•Document No. 98. 


260090—64r 


IS 
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Estonia .would treat the Soviet Russian naval forces as l>elon^ing to 
a neutral power, so that their entry into Estonian territorial waters 
was admissible under existing regulations. 

On the basis of this feeler and the favonible reports from Moscow 
concerning the progress in the Estonian-Soviet economic and transit 
negotiations, tlie frame of mind here is somewhat less uneasy as to the 
designs which Russia is feared to have on Estonia. I hear quite 
confidentially that in their transit negotiations the Russians had 
expressed a wish for extensive use of the port of Tallinn as a trans¬ 
shipment center for Soviet export gootis, with repair facilities for 
Soviet vessels. Great significance was attached here to the effect 
of these plans on Estonian-Soviet relations. The wisli to cooperate 
with the Russians did exist, but on the other hand there was also the 
fear that if they first gained a foothold this might be followed by 
the further extension of Soviet Russian influence and an intensifi¬ 
cation of Communist propaganda. I would be grateful for instnic- 
tions on whether and in what ^nse 1 should exert influence on. the 
attitude of the Estonian government toward the Soviet demands.® 
As the matter is treated hei*e with strict secrecy, please do not inform 
the Estonian Minister there, 

Frohwbik 


■In a telegram of Sept, 24, Schmidt of JRibbentrop’s Secretariat replied aa 
follows: “The Foreign Minister asks you to take an attitude dictated essentially 
by the new German-Soviet collaboration, which is of great value to Germany. 
If questions come up, as in the telegram in question [the document printed here], 
be as reserved as possible.” <116/0C634) 

No. 108 

18e9i/867059-e0 

TKe Ambassador in the So'oiet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 401 of September 20 Moscow, September 20,111:20 p. m. 

Received Septemlnu* 21—12:20 p. m. 

W IV 3574. 

With reference to your telegram No. 372 of September 17 (W IV 
3500),^ 

1. Herr Schnurre’s presence is desirable for technical reasons j a 
short delay is unimportant. It is not likely that tlie Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment will be offended. 

2. The export capacity of the Soviet Union is in itself limited since 
the increase in production has failed for years to keep pace with the 
increased requirements at home. The Soviet Union has probably 
reached nearly the limit of its capacity in promising us raw materials 


Document No. 82. 
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deliveries to a value of 180 million RM within 2 years. Owing to the 
recent developments, the Soviet Union’s deliveries to some countries 
have ceased or become impracticable (e. g., lumber to England, ores 
and cotton to Poland, petroleum to Italy, etc.). Thus, additional 
quantities of raw materials are available for German needs; but the 
military intervention of the Soviet Union has probably greatly in¬ 
creased her own requirements. 

3. The transportation situation is more strained than ever as a 
result of military requirements. Passenger traffic is already severely 
curtailed. At this moment it is extremely difficult to give any con¬ 
clusive judgment on the probable development in the transportation 
question. 

SCHULENBURG 


No. 109 

108/111613-14 

TAe AmdasscuHor m tAe Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Moscow, September 20, 1939—11:46 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 21—4:10 a. m. 

No. 402 of September 20 

With reference to your telegram [386] of September 19.^ 

I spoke with Molotov this afternoon at 6:30. Our intention to 
withdraw to the agreed demarcation line between the two spheres of 
interest is no longer doubted. Molotov declared on the other hand,, 
after he had talked with Stalin several times, and although I had taken 
the greatest pains to convince him, that the Soviet Government could 
not agree to the Przemy^l-Turka-Uzok Pass line which we proposed,* 
but had to insist on tlie line of the upper San. The reason given was 
consideration for the Ukrainians, who claimed the entire area as far 
as the San as national territory and must not be disappointed by the 
Soviet Government. 

In return the Soviet Government was willing to let us have Suwalki 
and the surrounding country, together with the railroad, but not 
Augustdw. 


^ Docnaient No. 101. The number is taken from the final draft of the telegram- 
in the files of the Moscow Embassy (127/69739-41), 

* The files of the Moscow Embassy contain the following unsigned notation of a 
telephone conversation between Ribbentrop and Kdstring at 11: 45 a. m. Sept. 20: 
“The German and Russian Governments have jointly determined the demarcation 
line between the German and Russian spheres of influence. 3?his line runs along 
the rivers Pissa, Narew, Vistula, [and] San up to and including Przemy^l and 
from there in a southerly direction through Turks to the U2ok Pass. PrzemySl 
and Turka, including the railroad and roads, are in the German sphere of in¬ 
terest,” (127/69716) 
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Molotov accordingly suggested the following comxnuniqufi: “The 
German Government and the Government of tlie Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics have established the lino of <lemareation between the 
German Army and tlie Red Army. The line of demarcation runs 
along the Pissa, Narew, Vistula, and San rivers.” 1 thereupon pointed 
out that our proposal was concerned mainly with a line of demarcation 
and that the final determination of the political lx)tmdary had not yet 
been made and was reserved for further negotiations. Molotov never¬ 
theless insisted that the military line of demarcation, too, must follow 
the upper San. 

Please send telegi^apliic instructions as to whether and, if so, when 
the communiqu6 proposed by Molotov should be published. 

SonUUSTOURG 


No. 110 


a28/1837S3-S4 


The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Latvia 
Telegram 


No. 274: 


Berdin, September 20,1939. 

zu Pol. V 8961." 

With reference to your telegram No. 174 of S6pteml>er 18." 

For guidance of your conversation. 

I refer you to the Fiihrer’s speech of today * and the communique of 
the Reich and Soviet Governments published yesterday,® as well as the 
comments on them in the entire German preas. 

We are of the opinion that the question asked you by Hunters 
primarily concerns the Soviet Government. 

Latvian fears based on recent developments seem to us unfounded, 

Cww TTTTX^J TUCy TTTTKf KJKJikKt ItViU TTX T’TTwT* \ IT"* TmE fl^f l V t \ n Til 11J13 WvJX X 17OT 

We are conviiu*cMl that, in accordance 
with the Russian nonaggression treaties with the Baltic countries and 
in accordance with the Russian statement to the Latvian Minister, the 
Soviet Government does not intend to violate the borders of Latvia or 
of Estonia and Lithuania either, so long as by their actions these states 
give no occasion for this. 

T he - Latvian Min ^ otor liere wae merely teWr^ in a n ^e vi n* to the que s- 

^ ^ 1 I 4* j‘\. W *9 9 A 1 % 4 ^ li»% ^ fc 4 ^ j ^ % I < ^ % >v f t V T ^ ^ ^rv " ^ 

TfX^TT TXt? XUnXStlTCC \JlllfJXtxXXj' lA^LtTTJf' TSTTTTTttJ TTttS> Tt%7f tlf TTTTtnTTtStTJrX VTUl 

YY*\ O Yk *"• <v vv 4-If. j- .. j.. ^ .. #1. 4-.4 ■!■... «. .■», .i. A ..yw. .t 

xrxrarx sCVXXiStTXnrZT TTCTTW^gTO, prit*U 1IgJ tJtr VV.XJtA!'l tlltjr w ItltUI* XKXTJIXj 


^Document No. 89. 

* Hitler’s speech of Sept, 19 at Danzig is printed in Monatshefie fUr Au»v>drtige 
Politik, Sept.~Oct. 1939, pp, 929-944. 

* See document No. 94. 

* The passages scored througli were deleted before the telegram was dispatched. 
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oommuni qtte Gorman troopo wore new a p p r e simatoly at #ke line 
Lw5 w Brest Litovok Biatystefe® 

W - BIZflAOiKBn 


• Further expressions of Latvian alarm about Hussion Intentions and of desire 
for reassurance from Germany were conveyed in telegrams from Riga on Sept. 20 
(116/117848-49 ; 323/193768). Kotze was thereupon informed that Ribbentrop 
wished him to ‘‘remain aloof” if such questions were raised in the future “and 
simply to refer to the Non-Aggression Pact.” (Telegram No, 278 of Sept. 21, 
823/193769) 


No. Ill 


6656/B396416-16 

The Director of the Eoonorrdo Policy Department to the Legation in 

Rumania 

Telegram 

No. 560 Berlin, September 20 , 1939. 

zu W 1827 g.i 

We are willing in principle to turn over to Rumania captured Polish 
war material in exchange for long term delivery contracts.® 

The weapons involved would for the most part be those of French, 
Polish, and Russian make, and a smaller amount of Skoda and Bofors 
material. 

Nothing can be said for the time being regarding the types and 
quantities of weapons, since so far there are no particulars available. 

Therefore j^lease continue the discussions with the Minister Presi¬ 
dent and suggest that he draw up a list of desiderata. 

Rumanian payment should consist principally of petroleum and 
feed grain deliveries on as long-term a basis as possible; negotiations 
concerning the details should be held immediately.® 

WlEHIi 


^ W 1827 g: Document No. 74 

*A preliminary list was sent by Fabricius in telegram No. 623 of Sept. 24 
(5656/E595427). 

• According to a memorandum by Wiehl of the previous day (2117/460843-44), 
acceptance of the Rumanian proposal had been urged by GSring in a conference 
with Wiehl and Ritter. 


No. 112 

111/116237 

Memorandwm hy the Director of the Political Department 

BERI 4 IN, September 20 , 1939. 

Ambassador Oshima told me yesterday evening that the most im¬ 
portant point which he wished to discuss personally with the Foreign 
Minister today was the following: 
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It was still to be expected that within the next few days a new 
Chinese Central Government would he formwl with the support of 
the Japanese. The psychological reorientation of the Japanese Army 
toward cooperation with the Soviet Union, which had not yet been 
effected and which was very difficult to effect, would made con¬ 
siderably easier if the Soviet Goveniment would recognize the new 
Chinese Central Government and thereby abandon Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Ambassador did not discuas the que.stion of recognition by 
Germany. 

WOERMANK 


No. lL*i 

H6/11762X-22 

Outline of a Defense Treaty Between the German Reieh and the 

Republic of Lithuania 


September 20,1939. 

The Government of the German Reich and the Lithuanian Govern¬ 
ment, in view of the general political situation in Europe and in order 
to guarantee the interests of the two count rio.s, which complement 
each other in every respect, have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

Without prejudice to her independence as a 8t.atc, Lithuania stands 
under the protection of the German Reich. 

Article H 

In order that this protection may be realized, Germany and Lith¬ 
uania are concluding a military convention with each other. 

Article HI 

The two Governments shall enter into negotiations with each other 
at once for the purpose of establi.shing a close and comprehensive 
economic relationship between the two countries. 

Svibetmxce of the MUitai'y Agreeme.nt 

1. The strength, distribution, and equipment of the Lithuanian 
Army shall be regularly determined in clo.se ngi*eement with the High 
Command of the Wehrmacht. 

2. For the practical execution of provision 1, a permanent German 
military commifeion shall be di.spatched to Kaunas. 
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No. 114 

821/198141 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the So'viet Union 

Telegram 

No. 399 of September 21 Berlin, September 21, 1939. 

RAM 487. 

According to a Russian Army communique Vilna has been occupied 
by Russian troops. In our agreement, Lithuania’s interest in this 
area was recognized by both sides. We therefore assume that it is 
understood that in the final territorial reorganization in the East the 
Vilna area will be awarded to Lithuania in a form still to be arranged 
between us. I answered an informal inquiry by the Lithuanian Gov¬ 
ernment a few days ago to the effect that we had no objection to an 
incorporation of the Vilna area into the Lithuanian national territory 
and that we had reason to believe that Russia took the same position. 
Naturally I did not hint in any way at the existence of secret agree¬ 
ments with Russia. 

In your next conversation with MM. Molotov and Stalin please 
bring up tliis point in a friendly way and clarify it. 

Ribbentrof 


No. 115 

108/1111615 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Beblin, September 21,1939. 

No. 401 RAM No. 488. 

With reference to your telegram No. 402.^ 

1 . We agi'ee to the communique in the form suggested by the Soviet 
Government and shall publish the communique in this form in the 
Friday morning press. 

2. According to the Moscow agreements the four-river line was 
meant only as the ‘^approximate” boundary of the two spheres of 
interest. From the standpoint of a simplified border line it is not 
easy for us to accept the western bend of the upper San as a boundary. 
But we are willing to do so in consideration of the reasons stated by 
M. Molotov. In the interest of a practicable boundary, however, we 


Document No. 109. 
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in turn lay stress on having the sharp northern corner of Russian 
territory projecting between Lithuania and East Prussia eliminated 
by an appropriately clear line. We should accordingly welcome it if 
Russia would give up August^w and the surrounding forest If this 
cannot be obtained, it wmuld be desirable at least to have the border 
run east along the lake and river line just north of Augustdw, 
Please discuss this there at once in a friendly way and secure 
Augustdw and the forest for Germany if possible. 

Ribbbntrop 


No. 116 

ioa/iii5&9*~eo2 

The Foreign Minister to the Fmhas.vij in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 407 ^ Zormr,® September 21, 1939, 

[Sent September 22—5:08 a. m.] 

With reference to your telegram No. 374/ 

We view the question of the conclusion of a mutual assistance pact 
between the Soviet XTnion and Turkey as folIo%vs: 

1. If the Soviet Union concludes such a pact with Turkey it is a 
foregone conclusion that she must make the reservation in Germany’s 
favor mentioned by Stalin. A Russo-Turkish mutual assistance pact 
without such a reservation would bi^ in direct contradiction to the 
new Russo-German Non-Aggression Treaty. For according to this 
treaty Russia may not attack us in any war, vrhatever its nature, in 
which we are involved with a third power, and thus may not conclude 
any alliance with a third power which would commit Russia to lending 
assistance against Germany. 

2. But even if the Soviet Government should make the restTvation 
in favor of Germany, a Turko-Russiau mutual assistance pact in our 
opinion is still a questionable matter, politically. As matters stand, it 
would tend to make it easier for Turkey, covere<l on the east by such 
a pact with Russia, to strengthen further her politi<‘al ties with Eng¬ 
land and France, if this should be Turkey’s intention, which seems 
probable in view of the commitments to France and England already 
entered into, though not yet completed. Nor can the Soviet (Jovern- 
ment, from the standpoint of its interests, desire or wish to promote 


* A note from Minister Schmidt instructed the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 
to send to Ambassador I^apen iiersonuUy cn^pies of this teh^gram and of Moscow 
telegram No. 374. 

*A Baltic resort near Danzig where Rlbfoentrop’s staff was located for a few 
days during the Polish campaign. 

•Document No. 81, 
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this. For Russia’s enemy in the Straits is and always will be Eng¬ 
land. This, in my opinion, is the decisive consideration for Russia. 
Furthermore, the treaty, if it contains the reservation in Germany’s 
favor, would in practice be exclusively directed against Italy and 
Bulgaria, This would be undesirable for Germany, who is a friend of 
these two powers, nor would it make sense from the Soviet point of 
view. In our opinion it is in the interest of both Russia and Germany 
to bring influence to bear on Turkey with all available means to 
abandon her plans for an alliance with England and France and to 
align herself politically with Germany and Russia. Should Turkey 
be unable at this time to decide on detaching herself openly from 
England and France, there remains for her the course of neutrality 
toward the various groups of powers. In order, however, to bring 
Turkey back to this neutral course and to block the road to the defini¬ 
tive conclusion of her mutual assistance pact with England and France, 
the Soviet Government ought to make it unmistakably clear to Turkey 
that it would be considered an unfriendly act if Turkey should consent 
to the definitive conclusion of an alliance with France and England 
and that the Soviet Government is, in fact, counting on a reduction of 
Turkish commitments toward England and France. Such a condition 
of continuous Russian pressure on Turkey would be most desirable for 
the common German-Russian interests at the present time. 

4. Should the Soviet Government, in spite of the above-men¬ 
tioned objections, be unable to avoid a mutual assistance pact with Tur¬ 
key, then it is our opinion that in addition to making the reservation in 
Germany’s favor mentioned under 1 it must insist at least that in 
concluding such a pact Turkey engage to refrain once and for all from 
definitely concluding a mutual assistance pact with England and 
France; such a pact, after all, has so far only been envisaged in a 
declaration. 

5. The Soviet Government will perhaps also base its demand that 
Turkey refrain from concluding alliances with the two western democ¬ 
racies on the Russo-Turkish Neutrality and Non-Aggression Pact of 
1925,^ which is still in force, as far as we know. Under this treaty 
Turkey may not, for instance, conclude any alliance or agreement with 
a third country or group of countries if it is directed against the mili¬ 
tary and maritime security of the Soviet Union. Surely the Soviet 
Union will be able to take the stand that in the present political cir¬ 
cumstances Turkish military and maritime cooperation with England 
in the Straits would be a threat to Russia’s security. 

Please convey these viewpoints to MM. Stalin and Molotov, and 
possibly also M. Voroshilov, orally (do not read them), and ask these 


See document No. 6, footnote 3. 
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gentlemen to continue to remain in contact with us in the matter. 
Please do not, of coulee, give out anything in writing on this subject. 
I am expecting a report on further developments.*'' 

Kibbrntoop 


* In a telegram of Sept. 2a, Sehuiealnirg reported that he had carried out these 
Instructions, Molotov had replied “that the Soviet <h)Vi^rninent was not in 
principle disinclined to conclude a new tr<»aty with Turkey. In so doing it would 
naturally take full account of the spirit and letter of tlie (Jerman-Sovlet Non- 
Aggression Pact. He understood the points wlilch I brought forwanl, but it 
was difficult to make any concrete proinl-ses b^'fore tlie Soviet Government had 
talked with the Turkish Foreigsi Minister w-ho was due to arrive in a few days. 
He would keep me informed on the progr€»sH of the math^r.*' ( KKH/IIIdlS) 

No. 117 

6570/E3900fi»-«0 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

Bkulxn, September 21, 19S9. 

Minister von Heeren, Consul (xeiieral Ncuhausen, and Dr. Voss, 
the director of the Hermann Goering Works and the new director 
of the Skoda Works, have meanwhile negotiated with the Yugoslav 
Government concerning arms deliveries to Yugoslavia in return for 
delivery of copper, Ic^d, zinc, tin, and hemp, 'rhe Yugoslav Minister 
President and Foreign Minister ^ have promisetl to deliver the raw 
materials so vitally important to us simultaneously with the delivery 
of German arms and, above all, to seize and ship to us the entire 
Yugoslav output of copper. 

After Messrs- Neuhausen and Voss had made their report tlie Field 
Marshal agreed to such simultaneous delivery of 100 Messerchmitt 
planes, 120 Skoda antiaircraft guns, and 250 Sko<la antitank guns, 
amounting to some 34 million reichsmarks in all. The Yugoslavs 
will probably be able to deliver about 4 million rei<*hsmarks worth of 
the said raw materials per month, so that the xlelivery of the above- 
mentioned arms would also extend over a period <)f about eight 
months- 

To this extent the credit and payment treaties concluded with 
regard to these arms deliveries are amended in our favor. As regards 
the remaining deliveries on credit, dilatory tactics are to be used in 
the forthcoming negotiations of the governmental committees in 
October. 

We recently told the Italians, who had likewise shown interest in 
the Skoda antiaircraft guns, that in the present circumstances we 
needed them ourselves.® Any possible Italian rei>resentations tha.t 


^Dragisha Cvetkovich and Aleksander Cincar-Markovicb. 
■ See also vol. vii, document No. 240. 
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deliveries were now being made to Yugoslavia in spite of this could 
be met by stating that the copper deliveries, etc., were of vital im¬ 
portance to us and that in the last few days the Italians had made 
the Yugoslavs an offer of the same number of antiaircraft guns in 
competition with Skoda. 

Herewith to be submitted to the Foreign Minister through the 
State Secretary with the request that he approve the simultaneous 
transaction.® The signing is to take place in Belgrade early next 
week, if possible.^ 

The High Command of the Wehrmacht (General Thomas) has 
approved the arrangement. 

This arrangement would also have the political advantage that 
Yugoslavia must seize the output of the French copper mine and of 
the British lead and zinc mine—^which heretofore went preponder¬ 
antly to France and England—^in order to be able to deliver it to us, 
thereby unequivocally adopting henevolent neutrality toward us. 

WXBHEIi 


* Marginal note: “Yes. R[ibbentrop].” 

^ An agreement of this kind in the form of a secret protocol, followed by an 
exchange of letters between the German and Yugoslav delegates, was signed in 
Belgrade on Oct, 6, 1939 ( 8498/E597109-18). On Oct. 13, however, WeisssScker 
informed Heeren that this agreement, in the opinion of the Foreign Minister, 
was not in accordance with instructions and therefore Heeren should come to 
Berlin (8500/E597139). A conference was held in the Economics Ministry on 
Oct, 17 which was attended by representatives of the agencies concerned 
(5570/E399120“23). One of the principal decisions of this conference was to 
accept the view held by the Wehrmacht, that no more than 100 Skoda antitank 
guns could be delivered to Yugoslavia. This change in the agreement of Oct. 5 
was formally recognized by an exchange of letters between Heeren and Yugoslav 
State Secretary Pilja on Nov. 8, reported by the former in a telegram of the 
same day (6570/13399156-67). 


No. 118 


466/224148-60 

Memorand%mi hy the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

Berlin, September 21, 1939. 

In reply to telegram 149 of September 19 from Copenhagen,^ I 
communicated the following to Minister von Benthe-Fink for his 
imminent conversation with the Danish Foreign Minister: 

1, There could he no talk of a complete change in position on the 
part of Germany, nor could we understand that all Northern countries 
should have been of a different opinion. As early as September 12 
our Minister in Helsinki had informed the Finnish Foreign Minister ® 


* See document No. 83, footnote 2. Wiehl*s reply to Renthe-Pink was 
apparently by telephone. 

“No record of this conversation has been found. See, however, document 
No. 42. 
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concerning our stand regarding the communications of Herr von 
Hassell and the conduct oi sea warfare. 

2. We welcome the fact that Minister Mohr told Herr Walter that 
Denmark was hoping to enforce the system of normal exports vis-k-vis 
England and that it would then be possible for the other neutral 
countries, too, to demand of England maintenance of their normal 
trade. We hope in particular that the countries overseas will be suc¬ 
cessful in this with reference to their deliveries to Germany. 

3. We assume the Danes have already been told during the conver¬ 
sations in Copenhagen that we still intend in principle to stand by 
Herr von Hassell’s statements. They were made on the assumption, 
of course, that the neutrality rule, “continuation of normal exchange 
and transit of goods”, is valid all over the world (see paragraph 2 
above); Germany cannot tolerate England’s applying this neutrality 
rule only where it is advantageous for England ancl disregarding it 
where it would be advantageous for Germany. For this reason we 
must basically reserve to ourselves the right to deviate at any time 
from our own intentions vis-k-vis the neutral countries and to adopt 
the practices which England has previously used vis-k-vis other 
neutral countries. The responsibility for sui'li a development would 
be England’s, not Germany’s. 

Herr von Renthc-Fink remarked that his conversation with the 
Danish Foreign Minister had alivady taken place ye.sterday after¬ 
noon ; he was having another conversation with him tonight, however, 
during which he would utilize the above. The essential point in the 
matter was actually whether we wisheii to make our attitude toward 
Denmark dependent on British concessions for our overseas imports. 

In this respect I referred to the above communication just 
transmitted. 

In this connection I also mentioned the Panama Conference which 
begins today, adding that it would probably be of interest for the 
stand to be taken by the neutrals in South America to hear more about 
the views and intentions of Denmark and the Northern neutrals.* 

WlBHli 

Addendum: Herr von Renthe-Fink telephoned again tonight and 
reported that he had had opportunity to make use of the ideas com¬ 
municated by telephone this morning vis-k-vis the Danish Foreign 
Minister and had in general met with undei"standing. Ho believed 
that the Danes would approach Ai’gentina and perhaps induce the 
Belgians and Dutch to do likewise. Wieul. 


* See document No. 86. 
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No. 119 

lTei/408973-76 

The Mirmter in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 

No. 4869 Tamuotn, September 21,1939. 

Received September 29. 

Pol. VI2177. 

Subject: Political relations between Estonia and the Soviet Union. 

With reference to my telegram No. 152.^ 

Foreign Minister Selter expressed to me his regret that the Polish 
submarine Oreel had succeeded in escaping from the internment im¬ 
posed by the Government, despite the Estonian guard put over her. 
There would be a close investigation of this most embarrassing in¬ 
cident, and any person entrusted with guarding the submarine who 
might be guilty would be court-martialed. Unfortunately the Polish 
Legation here was evidently not entirely innocent of this escape. 

Idinister Selter then put at my disposal for my confidential infor¬ 
mation the text of the instructions—a translation of which is en¬ 
closed *—^which directed the Estonian Minister in Moscow to answer 
Molotov’s coromunication on the action taken by the Soviet Navy 
against the Polish submarine that escaped from internment. 

The statement in the instructions that the Polish Legation claimed 
the vessel had suffered damage relates to the fact that according to the 
Estonian neutrality law (Section 2, Paragraph 5), with which the 
Foreign Ministry is acquainted, and which is based on the so-called 
Scandinavian neutrality regulations, a submarine of a belligerent 
state may put into an Estonian port if forced to do so by damage or 
heavy seas, on condition that she leave immediately on removal of the 
impediment. The investigation by the Estonian Government prior to 
internment accordingly had the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
damage had actually occurred which would definitely interfere with 
the use of the ship. The Commission answered this question in the 
negative, and internment was consequently imposed. The vessel broke 
internment during the disarmament operations which were carried 
out by her own crew under Estonian supervision. Of the Estonian 
guards, one non-commissioned officer and a sailor were overpowered 
and carried off aboard the vessel; as was learned last night, these two 

‘Document No. 107. 

’Not printed (8612/B697378-79). 
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men have meanwhile been put ashore on (iotlaad by the snbinarine’a 
boat. 

As already stated in my telegraphic report, Molotov’s communica¬ 
tion to the Estonian Minister, which was answered in accordance with 
the enclosed instructions, was in a friendly tone; it contained the ex¬ 
plicit statement that the Soviet Union intended no action that was 
directed against Estonia; if a unit of the Soviet Navy should by chance 
enter Estonian teridtorial waters in search of the submarine the 
Estonian Government should therefore not regard this as an inten¬ 
tional unfriendly act. On the part of Estonia the fact is appreciated 
that Molotov’s statement and the Estonian answer have clarified the 
solidarity of the two Navies regar<ling the Polish submarine and 
that the tension between the two countries, which was originally 
feared on the basis of the Tass report, thus did not materialize. 

The Estonian Navy actually spent considerable time searching for 
the submarine, which was, moreover, during her escape fired upon by 
a coastal battery; the Estonian naval vessels were then recalled, how¬ 
ever, in order to avoid any incidents with the Soviet Navy. The Soviet 
naval forces have now returned to their base, according to a report 
received today; only patrol vessels are still believed to be in the vicinity 
of the Estonian coast. 

I enclose a clipping from the ItevalH^he Zeitung of September 21, 
containing a German translation of the Tass report in question and 
the semiofficial reply published by the Estonian press bureau ETA, 
together with a denial of the assertion published by a Finnish news¬ 
paper that the Soviet fleet was blockading the Estonian ports.* 

FnoHvrarar 


•Enclosures not reprinted. 


No. 120 

8028/509607 

The Minister in Rumania to the Foreign Muxietry 
Radiogram 

T7RGENT I^ucHARRHT, September 22,1939. 

Unnumbered, September 22 Kecoived September 22—10: 50 a. m. 

PoL IV 5214 

The Court Minister^ told me that the Rumanian Govern¬ 
ment was doing everything possible to stop rumors now being 
circulated in Rumania regarding German relations with the Iron 
Guard and the assassins of the Minister President,* Yesterday’s 

* Ernest Urdareanu- 

•Armand Calinescu was assassinated by members of tbe Iron Guard on Sept 
21 , 1939 , 
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radio announcement also served this purpose. Meanwhile the prin¬ 
cipal assassin, Dimitrescu, had stated that he had left Germany with 
the aid of a member of the Iron Guard by the name of Popovici; he 
had crossed the Rumanian border from Hungary on September 17. 
The other assassins were well-known members of the Iron Guard here 
who had not been so closely watched of late. 

He asked us to take measures to keep a very close watch on any 
members of the Iron Guard who were still in Germany and to prevent 
their departure.® He named Horia ( ? ), Voghen, and Popovici. Fur¬ 
thermore, he expected it would have a particularly good effect on 
public opinion if the German press would dissociate itself from the 
Iron Guard, or if the measures taken were publicized. I referred 
him to today’s statements in the German press, which could be made 
public here. 

At any rate, it appears expedient for the German press not to criti¬ 
cize the severe measures which the police here will certainly resort to 
once more against members of the Iron Guard. 

Fabbioxus 


® On Sept. 26, the Foreign Ministry sent a letter to the Office of the Reichsfiihrer- 
SS and Chief of German Police, and requested, with reference to this Bucharest 
telegram, an investigation into recent departures from Germany of Iron Guardi 
members which might reveal the identity of Calinescu's assassins; the Foreign 
Ministry also asked that Iron Guard members still in Germany be watched closely 
and prevented from leaving (3028/59960S-09). A letter by the Gestapo sent 
on I>ec. 16 in reply to this communication admitted the possibility that a certain 
Dumitru Dumiti’escu nright have left Germany to commit the murder but ex¬ 
pressed doubts that two other Rumanians identified as Alexandro Popovici and 
Victor Ion Vojen had been involved in the assassination. According to the 
Gestapo, close surveillance of Guardists residing in Germany was impractical 
but they had been summoned individually by the police and warned not to 
engage in political activities directed against Rumania. (3028/699632-34) 

No. 121 

321/198143 

The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Mirdstry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT Kaunas, September 22,1939—8:45 p. m. 

No. 157 of September 22 Received September 22—11: 30 p. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 155 of September 21.^ 

Along with XJrbsys’ reply that he was extremely grateful for the 
Reich Foreign Minister’s invitation to come to Danzig and would 
accept it, he also made political statements, obviously the result of 
the previous deliberations, as follows: Lithuania in the present situ¬ 
ation wished to continue to cultivate friendly relations with, her 

*Not printed (321/193142) : Notification that Zechlin had spoken to Foreign 
Minister UrbSys about a proiposed visit to Oanzig to take place possibly on 
Sept, 23. 
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neighbors and particularly with Germany. She also wished to continue 
her policy of neutrality, and to emerge free and indoijendent from 
the present difficult international situation. Her goal was to enjoy 
good relations with all other states, too, but she gave primary empha¬ 
sis to her relations with her neighbors. Lithuania had national as¬ 
pirations, but, as Minister President Cernius htt<i iwcntly declared 
(see telegram No. 160),*she wished to achieve them by peaceful means. 

Finally he asked that the thanks of the Lithuanian Government be 
conveyed to the Gorman Government for the understanding that it 
had recently shown for Lithuania’s national demands. 

Presumably these are also the (group garbled) that UrbSys re¬ 
ceived for tomorrow’s visit to I>anzig.* 

Zechun 

'Not printed (321/1031S3-S4). A short summary t>f fternlus’ radio address 
of Sept. 17. 

'On Sept. 22, Erloh Kordt noted that at 0:00 p. ni. at Ulhbentnjp’s behest he 
telephoned Instructions for Eechlin to ask IlrbRys to delay hia visit for a tevr 
days <115/117626). On Sept. 28, Urb.^iya was still wiUlnf; to innke the trip 
(321/193146), hut on Oct. 2 he accepte<l Mohitov’a invitation to come to Mos¬ 
cow and did not retxirn until Oct. 14 (321/193169). Tite project fell through 
when UrbSys was summoned to Moscow. 

No. 122 


SOO/274061 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

TjRGBNT Moscow, Sc'ptembcr 22, 1030—11:02 p. m. 

No. 411 of September 22 Received September 22[j&^f j—2:15 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 401 of September 21.=^ 

1. The Soviet (government will issue a connnuniquc worded as shown 
below, and requests that the identical text be published afterwards 
in Germany, too; * 

^‘The German Government and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have defined the demarcation line between 
the German Army and the Red Army. It follows the course of the 
Pissa to its junction with the Narew, thence along the Narew to its 
junction with the Bug, thence along the Bug to its junction with the 
Vistula, thence along the Vistula to its junction witli the San and 
thence to the source of the San.’’ 


‘Document No. 115, 

*The VolkischCT Beol>acMer of Sept. 23, printe<l the following announce¬ 
ment of the previous day: “The German Government and the Government of 
the USSR have defined the demarcation line between the German Army and 
the Red Army. The demarcation line runs along the Pissa, Narew, Vistula, and 
San rivers.” Dohum&nte der Deutschen PoUtik (Berlin, 1941), vol. vit, pt. 
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2. I presented to Molotov our wishes regarding Augustow and the 
forest, forcibly and with detailed justification, emphasizing in par¬ 
ticular the value attached by the Reich Government to the border 
line proposed by us. 

Molotov reserved decision until consultation with Stalin. 

SonXTIiENBTJRa 


No. 123 

821/193144 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

URGEOT Moscow, September 22, 1939—11: 03 p. m. 

No. 412 of September 22 Received September 23—^2:15 a, m. 

With reference to telegram No. 399 of September 21.^ 

Molotov told me today that the Soviet Government will adhere to 
the agreements reached on the Vilna question but does not believe 
that the time is ripe for discussing details. He had made a statement 
to the same effect to the Lithuanian Minister, too, adding that the 
Soviet Union would not be forgetful of Lithuania. 

Molotov indicated that the Vilna question was part of the entire 
Baltic-complex, and that it would have to be taken into account in 
the final settlement. 

Schtjlenbxjrg 


* Document No. 114. 


No. 124 

127/69721-22 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

TOP SECRET Berlin, September 23, 1939—3: 40 a. m. 

No. 417 of September 22 Received Moscow September 23—^11; 05 a. m. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 295 \89S]?- 
We, too, consider the time now ripe to establish by treaty jointly 
with the Soviet Government the definitive structure of the Polish 
area. The Russian idea of a border line along the well-known four- 
river line coincides in general with the view of the Reich Government. 
It was my original intention to invite M. Molotov to Germany in 


Document No. 104. 
260090—54-14 
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order to formulate this treaty. In view of your report that the 
leading personages there cannot leave the Soviet Union, we agree to 
negotiations in Moscow. Contrary to iny original purpose of en¬ 
trusting you with tliese negotiations, I havc^ deciiled to fly to Moscow 
myself. This particularly because—in view of the full powers 
granted me by the Fiihrer, thus making it possible to dis|>ense with 
further consultations, etc.—negotiations can Im hrouglit to a speedier 
conclusion. In view of the general situat ion, luy sojourn in Moscow 
will have to be limited to 1 or 2 days at the most. IMease call on MM. 
Stalin and Molotov and wire me earliest proposetl date. 

Ribbenttoop 


No. 125 

S4/28390 

The Amhas^oAor in the Sfyuiet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST tJBORNT M<^cx)w, Septeiubei' — 8 :45 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 2J1—: ZB p. m. 

No. 427 of September 28 

With reference to your telegram No. 417 of September 22.' 
Instruction carried out. Completed at t> p. m. today at Molotov’s 
office. The Soviet Government welcomes the projected visit of the 
Reich Foreign Minister. In view of the great significance and ex¬ 
treme importance of the <juestion, the Soviet Government feels several 
days would be needed for cousultutiou and preparation. Molotov 
will advise me the day after tomorrow at tiie latest (tomorrow is the 
day of rest here) when the visit should take place.’* 

Sghulenburg 


* Do<‘iiment No. 124. 

• At 10:16 p. m.. Sept, 23, Molotov summoned Scliulenburg to Inform him that 
Sept. 27 or 28 would be agreeable to the Soviet Government <34/23391). 

No. 126 

103/11160S 

MeniorandkiTn by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 763 Berlin, September 23, 1939. 

Telephone Message to the Foreign Minister 

I have read the telegraphic instruction to Moscow regarding die 
assistance pact between the Soviet Union and Turkey,' and state my 
views according to instructions as follows: 


Document No. 116. 
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Our most recent reports from Ankara^ indicate that the Anglo- 
Turkish and Franco-Turkish assistance pacts are to enter into effect 
only in the event that Turkey should be attacked. If this information 
is correct, then Turkey has already withdrawn as far as we could 
desire. 

It would be useful, however, if Turkey were to promise the Bus- 
sians in addition not to allow either her territory or the Straits to be 
misused by England and France. 

Such a promise would be equally in the interest of Russia and of 
Germany. 

The opportunity for a conversation with M. Molotov in this con¬ 
nection could in my opinion also be used for ascertaining whether the 
Russians [will] talk about Bessarabia with the Turkish Foreign 
Minister. We ought to make sure that we will not be taken by sur¬ 
prise by a Russian action against Bessarabia. 

Weizsacker 


* See document No. 105. 


No. 127 

49S/238418-19 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. Y54 Berlin, September 23, 1939. 

The Italian Ambassador called my attention today to the well-known 
recent article in Poyolo d^Ttalia^ which, although not written by Mus¬ 
solini, is entirely in accordance with his views. It also presents the 
idea repeatedly brought forward here by Attolico that a peace effort 
should now still be made in order not to miss the political turning- 
point marked by the transition of the war from the East to the West, 
Attolico now spoke for the third time about a genex'ous gesture, which 
obviously would consist in our setting up a residual Poland. 

When I asked the Ambassador whether these ideas were really 
those of the Duce—saying that Mackensen had not reported anything 
to us about this for a long time—^Attolico stated that the Duce and 
Ciano were somewhat wary after the various fruitless suggestions of 
the past weeks and did not wish to call forth any more refusals from 
us. It was clear, however, that time is pressing, that the French people 
were still receptive to peace proposals, and that the chance would be 
gone once the war really began in earnest in the West. 

By chance I had the opportunity to ask the German Military 
Attache in Rome, General von Rintelen, what he knew about these 
sentiments of the Italians. The General called on the Duce a week 
ago and heard from him almost word for word the same observations 
as Attolico presented to me again and again during his last visits. 
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It should also be added that Attolico recommends a generous offer 
even in case we could not count on a favorable response from the enemy 
governments. The psychological effect in Franco would in any case 
remain and continue to promote peace. 

I believe that this thought, which is urged upon us so strongly by 
Italy, should not be disregarded. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. (Please transmit by 
telephone and also send a copy.) 

Weizsaokek 


No. 128 

46S/224m 

MerMrandum hy the State Secretary 

St,S. No. 755 Berlin, September 23, 1939. 

During an earlier visit I had casually remarked to the Italian 
Ambassador that Italy could set a good example in dealing with 
British attempts to apply pressure to the economic policy of the 
neutrals and could in a sense act as the leader of the neutrala 

Today Attolico revert«‘d to this idea and said that the formation 
of neutral blocs as a defense against the Briti.sh attempts was becoming 
a neces.sity. The Oslo States already had such a bloc. The Pan- 
American Conference showed similar intentions. Italy could prob¬ 
ably assume leadership in the Mediterranean and the Balkans. 
Attolico wislied me to tell him whether we favored such an idea, which 
was becoming all the more urgent as the maintenance of as large an 
element of real neutrals as possible might be important at the moment 
of the conclusion of peace. Italy wished to act only in the economic 
field, however, and wanted to know whether wo had any objections. 

I told Attolico that our opinion concerning such action would de¬ 
pend on what opposition sucli a group of states would actually put 
up against the British acts of violence. Basically, in my opinion, 
there were no objections to the formation of such an economic group 
by the neutrals. I would, however, like to consult the Foreign Min¬ 
ister once more in the matter. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister with the request for 
instructions.^ 

Wbizsackes 


* On Sept 29, Clano informed Mackenaen that he had had a “very favorable” 
reaction from Ribbentrop as well as from Weizs&cker (Rome telegram No. 697 of 
Sept 29:96A08027). 
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No. 129 

B21/B006123-26 

TJie Charge cPAfairea in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Washington, September 24,1939—1:53 a. m. 
No. 416 of September 24 Eeceived September 25—8: 00 a, m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 363 (P. 12147) of September 
23 .^ 

1. The American isolationists, who for well-considered patriotic 
reasons advocate the retention of the arms embargo, are being attacked 
with telling arguments by the opposite party. It is said that they 
are working for Hitler and the establishment of world domination 
by Germany, which will one day threaten America, too. We should 
therefore avoid anything that could be interpreted through the Ger¬ 
man \^Americanf'\ press as a backing of the isolationists and German 
interference in America’s day-to-day politics. Any conspicuous in¬ 
terest taken in the fate of the arms embargo plays into the hands of 
the British. 

2. The American people as a whole are today a good deal more 
hostile toward Germany and also more united than in 1917. Their 
convictions are altogether unneutral; they want Britain and France 
to win the war and us to lose it. The great rift existing among the 
people involves only the method by which America can give all-out 
assistance to the Allies without being drawn into the war or having 
to send an expeditionary force. The isolationists hold the view 
that the retention of the arms embargo would diminish the risk of war 
for America. Their main argument is the unrestricted delivery of 
arms in the World War, as a result of which America became involved 
in the war. They are inconsistent—and the opposite party is taking 
advantage of this—in that they do not object to the delivery of raw 
materials and semi-finished goods essential for warfare, owing to 
their concern for agriculture and industry. The interventionists 
believe in helping the Allies to gain superiority by supplying arma¬ 
ments, especially aircraft, thereby shortening the war and forestalling 
active participation by America in the war through an early victory 
of the Allies. Forces frankly urging war are as yet working only 
behind the scenes, and in view of the basic attitude of the American 
people do not appear in the open, 

3. In view of the vivid recollection in this country of the (group 
garbled) blunders committed through participation in the World 


Not found. 
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War, which is kept alive especially by the veteran’s organizations, 
we should operate only with the following historical arguments in 
this contest of opinions over the ways of preventing Anierica’s entry 
into the war: The senseless ami useless saicrifice of lives and national 
wealth in the World War; the vast Inirilen of public debt due to 
participation in the war; the economic disintegration in the post-war 
period; the munitions industry as a war profiteer; Britain’s cynical 
role as a debtor; Britain’s outrageous chicanery with regard to Ameri¬ 
can trade and shipping; Britain’s double-dealing in 19IG {concealment 
of secret treaties); the results of the lying slogan ‘hnake the world 
safe for democracy”; America’s refusal to ratify the Versailles Treaty. 

4. It would be a mistake, on the other hand, to offer advice to the 
Americans as to how they should act in the present situation, which in 
view of the coming Presidential elections is also <leeply involved with 
domestic politics. Any intrustion by Germany into the Congressional 
contest by means of press or radio jxdeiuics wesikens tlie prospects 
of the isolationists, w^hich are po<?r in any case* Under the existing 
circumstances there is little probability that the isolationists will suc¬ 
ceed in retaining the arms embargo- Isolationist petitions swamping 
the Congress, particularly from the Middle West, cannot conceal the 
true relation of foi’ces. As matters stand to<lay, a nuijority for the 
retention of the arms embargo cannot obtained either in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. Tlie syinpathies for I3tritain and 
France and for Roosevelt^s popular foreign policy are far too great 
for that. The defeat of the isolationists would amount to an out.- 
right setback for Germany, if we should have involved ourselves too 
deeply in Poland.® All the effective arguments will be advanced by 
the isolationists themselves. 

5. In whatever shape, wdiether with or without the arms embargo, 
and with the cash-atid-carry clause, the Neutrality Act works to Ger¬ 
many’s dis4idvantage in any event and w’as de.libiu'ately drawn up in 
that way from the beginning. Even if the arms embargo should be 
retained, public opinion would only permit it to l>e effective as long as 
Britain and Finance are not in danger of being dc^feated. For it is 
not possible to deceive oneself almut the fact that in that event the will 
to intervene would gain the upper hand. 

G. We can fight this latent will to intervene with some prospect of 
effectiveness only by repeating over and over again, if possible also 
in interviews by the highest authorities, that we have no intention of 
attacking America, that we respect the Monroe Doctrine just as we 
expect the Americans to recognize our sphere of influence, and that 
we have no territorial aims whatever on the American continent, and 


An error in decoding appears to have Ijeen made here. 
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do not intend to meddle in the form of government in the American 
countries. 

7. On this occasion I should like to point out that a too crude type 
of anti-British propaganda in the newscasts by German shortwave 
transmitters may easily produce in the pro-British majority of the 
American listeners the opposite reaction from that which is intended. 
In enlightening America with respect to Britain’s true character, we 
should use principally American sources, of which there is an ample 
supply. The slogan coined in America, ‘‘England expects every 
American to do his duty,” might be particularly effective. 

Thomsen 


No. 130 

406/214433-34 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT TALLINN, September 25,1939—^9:36 p. m. 

No. 162 of September 25 Received September 26—12:30 a. m. 

The Foreign Minister, who returned from Moscow this afternoon 
by plane/ has told me the following: Molotov presented to him the 
draft of a military alliance between the Soviet Union and Estonia. 
It provided that both countries obligate themselves to give each other 
military assistance in the event of an attack by a third country. To 
this end Estonia is to place naval bases and airfields at the disposal of 
the Soviet Union. Both countries further pledge themselves not to 
support a third country in an attack on one of the contracting parties. 
The treaty is to be for a duration of ten years, with the possibility of 
an extension for another five years. A supplementary protocol is to 
contain a pledge not to interfere in the internal situation of the other 
contracting painty. 

The Minister explained that Molotov had insisted on an early 
answer, but did not set a definite date, adding, however, that the 
Soviet Union would find other means if the treaty were rejected. 
Estonia should not think that she would get any aid from Germany 
or England. In fact, he was convinced that Germany would approve 
of the agreement proposed by him. 


^ On Sept. 25, Grundherr noted that Frohwein had telephoned him at midday 
to report that although Foreign Minister Selter had gone to Moscow to sign an 
Estonian-Soviet trade agreement, the signing had not taken place and Selter 
was already returning to Tallinn. The Estonian Foreign Ministry was accord¬ 
ingly “nervous” about Soviet intentions, and there were moreover a few inci¬ 
dents involving a Soviet ship and Soviet planes (406/214437). 
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I asked the Minister whether the talk with Molotov contained any 
intimation that the Soviet Union was going to make similar proposals 
to the other Baltic States. Ilis reply was negative. 

I took note of the information receivotl and said that I would 
convey it to my Government. 'I’he Estonian Government, the Min¬ 
ister told me, will confer on the matter today and tomorrow and make 
a reply at the earliest possible moment.* 

FROHWEnr 


•On the morning of Sept. 20, Woennaiin’H offlfo n telephone message 

from the I/Cgation in Kstonla that the Foreign Minister had told Frohweln the 
following: “A. decision Is wanted today. We are Incllnw! to n«;epL’* (400/214435) 

No. 131 

108/111625 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Mosatw, September 2.% lOIll)—10:58 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received September 2(i—12:30 a. m. 

No. 442 of September 25 

Stalin and Molotov asked me to come to the Kremlin at 8 p. m. 
today. Stalin stated the following: In the final settlement of the 
Polish question anything that in the future might create friction 
between Germany and the Soviet Union must be avoidenl. From this 
point of view, he considered it wrong to leave an indejauident residual 
Poland. He proposed tlio following: From the territory to the east 
of the demarcation line, all the Province of Imblin and that portion 
of the Province of Warsaw which extends to the. Bug should bo added 
to our share. In return, we .should waive our claim to Lithuania. 

Stalin designated this sugge.stion as a subject for (he forthcoming 
negotiations with the Reich Foreign Minister and uildetl that, if we 
consented, the Soviet Union would immediately take up the .solution 
of the problem of the Baltic countries in uccordanco with the Protocol 
of August 23,^ and exj^ected in this matter the uiustinting support of 
the German Government. Stalin expressly indicated Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, but did not mention Finland. 

I replied to Stalin that I would report to my Government. 

SoilUIiBNBUKG 


• See vol. vn, document No. 229, 
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No. 132 


1W136149-B1 

Memorandvm hy the Head of Political Division VIII 

BERiinr, September 25, 1939. 

The Japanese General, Count Terauchi, was received in Zoppot on 
September 20 by the Beich Foreign Minister at 6: 00 p. m. and by the 
Fiihrer at 6; 30 p. m.^ 

I. Converscstion with the Reich Foreign Mimster. 

Terauchi first expressed his gratitude for the invitation to Germany 
and for permission to visit the front, and then conveyed the thanks 
of the Japanese Army for Germany’s understanding attitude toward 
the conflict in China. Then he expressed his warm congratulations 
on the German military successes in Poland. The Foreign Minister 
regretted his inability to welcome the Count in Berlin and Nuremberg, 
and gave a short account of the course of military events since 
September 1. 

Passing on to German-Japanese relations, the Foreign Minister 
said that he had discussed these questions yesterday evening with the 
Fuhrer and the Fuhrer had said the following: 

1. Germany and Japan were the only two Great Powers between 
which there were no conflicts of political interest. 

2. In addition, the two states and also Italy were young, aspiring 
nations of whose rise England was envious. The Foreign Minister 
added that he was firm^ convinced that Japan would be very deeply 
affected by the fate of Germany. If Germany fared well in Europe 
Japan would also fare well in East Asia; but if things went wrong for 
Germany, they would go wrong for Japan, too. On the other hand, 
Germany was in like manner interested in the success of Japan in 
East Asia. He was convinced of this now and had been for a long 
time. 


‘ Colonel General Terauchi and Admiral Osumi were nominated by the Japanese 
Army and Navy Ministries respectively as heads of the Japanese delegation 
invited as honored guests of the Fuhrer to the annual Nazi Party Rally at 
Nuremberg (8135/E582106, K582107). After they had landed at Naples, they 
were informed that although the Party Rally had been canceled, the Fiihrer’s 
Invitation to visit Germany remained valid (8135/E582120; 174/136104,136116). 
Ott ascribed their refusal of this invitation to advice given by the Japanese mili¬ 
tary and naval attaches in Berlin, and stated that their decision was much 
regretted by the parent ministries (174/136131). On Sept. 15 the Japanese 
Embassy in Berlin informed the Germans that Terauchi bad decided to come to 
Germany after all, but requested that all festivities that had been planned in his 
honor be avoided and that be be allowed to visit the eastern and western fronts 
(174/136130). 
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3. Both were martial peoples and the bond of the soldierly spirit 
made understanding easier. 

Terauchi confined himself mainly to listening and to remarking that 
this was also his opinion. 

The Japanese Ambassador, the Japanese Military Attach^, Herr 
Stahmer, and the undersigned were present. 

II. Conversation vnth the Fuhrer. 

The conversation with the Fiihrer went off in a way very similar 
to that with the Foreign Minister. In response to Terauchi’s con¬ 
gratulations, the Fiihrer spoke at length of the reasons for the German 
invasion of Poland, the coordination of the various weapons in the 
Polish war, and the successes of the German Army. In regard to 
German-Japanese relations the Fiihrer used almost exactly the same 
words as the Foreign Minister. 

The Reich Foreign Minister and the persons mentioned in [section] 
I were present, 

III. ConversatioTi with the Reich Foreign Mhiister after Dinner. 

At 7:30 p. m. the Foreign Minister gave a dinner in honor of Count 
Terauchi, which was also attended by General Keitel. After the din¬ 
ner the Foreign Minister resumed the political conversation with 
Terauchi. He expanded on the statements given above under [sec¬ 
tion] I and then spoke of the German-Russian Noii-Aggression Pact, 
He said that for a long time he had been convinced of the necessity of 
German and Japanese agreements with Russia and that he would have 
worked for this even if a German-Japanese-Italian alliance had been 
achieved.^ He had told Ambassador Oshima this more than a year 
ago, and the latter had probably reported it to Tokyo. Meanwhile 
he as well as Oshima had exerted great efforts to bring about a German- 
Japanese-Italian alliance. It was regrettable that they had not suc¬ 
ceeded, but nothing could be done about this now. Germany for her 
part had been obliged to seek an understanding with Russia alone, 
but he was of the opinion that this would also woi*k out well for Japan. 
He had already told that to the press in Moscow. He had also dis¬ 
cussed the question with Stalin, who had replied: ^‘If the Japanese 
want war they can have war, but if they desire a settlement they can 
also have that.’^ The factors affecting Japanese interests, which the 
Foreign Minister again described as in section I, remained the same. 
Terauchi reiterated that he was quite of the same opinion. Ambassa¬ 
dor Oshima, who before dinner and up to this point had only listened, 
now said that he believed Japan, and in particular the Japanese 
Navy, would be fully prepared to make an advance in Southeastern 

® On th€ negotiations for such an alliance in the spring and summer of 1039, 
see vol- VT. 
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Asia, also in fact, against Hong Kong. He himself had also proposed 
this by telegram. The Foreign Minister asked him: ‘^How far can 
you go?” Oshima replied that he believed Japan was in a position 
to go quite far in Southern Asia. He did not go into detail regarding 
a military advance, however. He was of the opinion that an attempt 
should be made to draw Holland away from England and propose 
a nonaggression pact to her. Then at the same time an agreement 
■could be made with Holland which would permit Japan to exploit the 
raw materials of the Netherlands Indies “in an entirely legitimate 
way.” Japan needed tin and rubber and oil from the Netherlands 
Indies, cotton from British India, and wool from Australia. If she 
obtained all thcvse things she would be self-sufficient and vei’y strong. 
Oshima’s statements were very vague and uncertain. They were 
also merely his own personal opinion. The Foreign Minister took 
cognizance of these statements, without commenting on them. He 
made no proposals on his part, but let it be known in his subsequent 
statements that Germany was fully prepared and willing to cooperate 
with Japan against England. 

Oshima did not bring the formation of a new Chinese central gov¬ 
ernment into the discussion. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary in accordance with 
instructions. Knoll 


No. 133 

44e9/E087i787 

Note of the Aussenpolitisches Amt 

Subject: Norway. Berlin, September 25, 1939. 

According to a communication from his deputy for Germany,^ Quis¬ 
ling is planning to come to Germany in the near future. 

Biirgermeister Dr. Winkler,^ who was charged by the Field Marshal 
J'Goring] through State Secretary Korner with pursuing this matter 
further and working out the financial aspect, has had no opportunity 
so far to consult with the Field Marshal.^ 


’ Wiljam Hagelin, a Norwegian residing in Germany. 

* Burgermeister Max Winkler, a director of the Vereinigte Finanzkontore 
G. m. b. H, of Berlin. See document No. 523, 

* Quisling had already been in Berlin in June 1939, and had talked to Rosenberg 
and Scheldt of the Aussenpolitisches Amt. Quisling had explained that he was 
“in a position to change decisively in a short tinae the political situation of Nor¬ 
way, provided he had the necessary money.” He mentioned a loan of 6^ million 
RM. A meeting was then arranged with Kbrner who showed “great understand¬ 
ing” and gave the impression that he intended to take the matter up at a higher 
level. On June 26 a memorandum from the Aussenpolitisches Amt was sent to 
Lammers, evidently for Hitler's attention, analyzing the Scandinavian situation 
in terms of a possible European war and telling of Quisling's request for a loan 
of “around 6 million RM.” The originals of these documents are at the German 
Military Hoeuments Section, The Adjutant General's Office, XJ. S. Army, file No. 
250-d 18-42/4, and are filmed on APA Reel No. 290. 
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Consequently, nothing has been done as yet in the matter itself.^ 

* Particulars of financial arrangements subsequently made between Quisling 
and German officials have been found only in jmvt. See document No. 626; 
Rosenberg’s report to Hess, “Political preparation of the Norway action,” dated 
June 15, 1940, published in Trial of the Major War Criminals, voL xxv, docu¬ 
ment No. 004-PS, exhibit GB-ldO, pp. 20-34; and “Short report on the activities 
of the Aiissenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAl’ from li)33 to 1943,” Trial of the 
Major War Criminals, vol. xxv, document No. 007-PS, exhibit GB-84, pp. 
Q 4 r- 4 : 7 , English translations of documents Nos. 004-PS an<l 007-PS, which 
also describe earlier contacts between Quisling and the APA, are printed in 
Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, vol. iii, pp. 19-40. 

No. 134 

7433/B5'39977-7» 

Unsigned Note ' 

Brrun, September 25, 1939. 

In the note of August 16, 1039, to the Fuhrer,* I stated that the 
British Baronet [sicji de Ropp, was intended in case of war to take 
over the post of political adviser to the British Air Ministry on Ger¬ 
man problems, Ropp declared on a later visit prior to his departure 
that in his opinion the World War had lasted so long partly because 
all personal contacts had been broken off. Therefore he considered it 
to be in the best interests of both countries if, after the disposal of 
Poland, which was assumed to be likely, ways and means should be 
sought to prevent a European struggle fi’om finally breaking out. He 
stated that he might be located in Switzerland as well as in Eondon. 

On Saturday, September 23,1 i^eceived by the roundabout channel 
of a private address a ctivd from Switzerland from Baronet de Ropp, 
now Squadron Leader IFliegermajor]^ in which he asked whether at 
the end of September there might take place a visit to Switzerland 
from our side, meaning, that is, a visit by a person known to him per¬ 
sonally. There would be involved here, therefore, a private exchange 
of views, which, however, would have the purpose of setting forth in 
very broad outlines the views of the Fiihrer with regard to England 
and France and countering on the other hand with the views, also in 
broad outline, of the Air Ministry, now become of extreme importance 
as a result of the war situation and those of other important British 
circles as well. I might note in this connection that the personalities 
who are especially close to Chamberlain are fellow club-members of 
Baron {sic] de Ropp. 

I request instructions from the Fiihrer about what is to be done in 
this case.® 


This document is presumably by Reicbsleiter Rosenberg. 

■ See vol. VII, documents Nos. 74 and 151. 

■ Instructions have not been found. 
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No. 135 

8689/E0O2571/1-73 

Fiihrer^s Directive 

CHEESACHE Ftjiirer HEADQUARTERS, September 25, 1939* 

TOP SECRET MILITARY 

The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW No. 205/39 g. Kdos. WFA/LI 
By ofl&cer only 

Directive No. 4 for the CoimuoT of the War 

1. No final decision has yet been made regarding the 'political future 
of the erstwhile Polish territory between the line of demarcation 
and the German frontier. 

After the conclusion of the battles around Warsaw and Modlin, 
the line of demarcation is to be safeguarded adequately by less heavily 
equipped units, 

SuflS.cient Army and Luftwaffe units are to be left in the East to 
put a quicTc end to Polish resistance contirming behind the line of 
demarcation (San-Vistula-Narew-Pissa). I request a report regard¬ 
ing the strength of forces earmarked for both of these tasks. 

2. I shall decide later, in accordance with the results of local attacks 
and attrition warfare, on whether Modlvu and the part of Warsaw 
west of the Vistula are to be taken by a general attack before Octo¬ 
ber 3. However, this attack is to be prepared. 

3. The flow of refugees from the east to the west across the line of 
demarcation is to be stopped immediately, with the exception of 
Volksdeutsch elements and Ukrainian activists, 

4. The decision regarding the future strategy of the 'war will be 
made shortly. 

Up to that time the measures of the Wehrmacht with regard to 
organization and armament are to be such as will not conflict with any 
possible decision. The possibility must be kept open for an offensive 
in the West at any time. 

In East Prussia sufiicient forces must be kept in readiness to occupy 
Lithuania quickly, even in the case of armed resistance. 

5. a. On land the directives already given for the war in the West 
will, for the time being, remain in effect. 

b.^ At sea the former limitations are cancelled, and warfare on mer¬ 
chant shipping is to be conducted against France as well as Britain in 
accordance with prize law, 

^Mar^nal note: '"Paragrapli 6, figures (b) and (c) superseded by Directive 
No. 5 [Document No. 170] figures 4 and 5.” 
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In addition the following operations may be carried out: Attacks 
upon French naval and air forces, French merchant vessels in con¬ 
voy, and all troop transports; mining operations off the North Afri¬ 
can coast (embarkation points); ^ war on merchant shipping by naval 
air units, in accordance with prize law. 

As heretofore, no attacks are to be made on liners or large steam¬ 
ers which are evidently carrying j^assengei's in large numbers in addi¬ 
tion to goods. 

c. In the air^ in the West, the limitations hitherto prevailing remain 
in force. Flights beyond the German border are permitted only for 
short-range or combat reconnaissance and for attacks upon artillery 
fire-control planes and captive balloons. The Luftwaffe may also carry 
out operations in the German Bight, in the western declared mine 
areas, and in direct support of naval operations against British or 
French naval units. 

Permission for long-range reconnaissance will be given at a later 
date. 

6. 'With regard to svbmwi'ine warfare^ from now on only the follow¬ 
ing designations are to be used: 

For submarine warfare in compliance with prize law: Warfare 
against merchant shipping [HandeUhrieg'], 

For unrestricted submarine warfare; Naval siege of the British 
Isles \Belagervm,g Englands zwr See']. 

7. British. Tnerchant vessels ® which are armed beyond any doubt 
may be attacked by submarines without warning. 

Adolf Hitlbb 


“Marginal note: “Should read: North French coast (debarkation points). 
“Marginal note: “Superseded by Directive No. 5.” 

No. 136 

61/33880 

The Minister in Denmarh to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Copenhagen, September 26, 1939— T : 36 p.m. 
No. 168 of September 26 Received September 26—8; 45 p. m. 

With reference to the telephone instructions of September 21 from 
Ministerialdirektor Wiehl^ and our telegraphic report No. 167 of 
September 25.^ 

The sinking of Swedish and Finnish ships by our submarine has 
occasioned lively concern here for the Banish food transports to Eng¬ 
land. Although the reports of the Government circles here are re- 


“ See document No. 118. 
* Not found. 
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served, this reserve by no means reflects the actual attitude; rather 
it is due to directives of the Government dictated by considerations 
of foreign i^olicy. The Foreign Minister told me of his serious alarm 
yesterday. As instructed, I pointed out to him once more that we 
must reserve the right at all times to employ the same measures 
against British supplies from the neutral countries as the British 
themselves use against our supplies from neutral countries. But I 
believe that at the present stage at least almost irreparable damage 
would be done to our interests politically if normal Danish transports 
should actually be sunk by German forces. 

Renthb-F inb: 

No. 137 

84 / 2889^-^0 

Minute hy the State Secretary 

Berlin, September 26, 1939. 

The Forthcoming Negotiations in Moscow 

I. The war with Poland is concluded; in the West, German offen¬ 
sive plans are not yet ready; thus foreign policy again comes to the 
fore. 

Our political interests are: 

(a) to keep the theater of war as small as possible, 

^6) to stimulate the desire for peace in the enemy and among the 
neutrals. The enemy has no concrete peace ideas. We, however, 
are in Mssession of conquered territories and able to announce war 
aims. Particularly, we should give the French food for thought 
through real hopes for peace and should promote the process of their 
inner detachment from the English. 

II, In Moscow, in my opinion, two things should therefore be said: 

(a) Russia should not disturb the peace in the Balkans and not 
take action in Bessarabia as long as England does not interfere mili¬ 
tarily in the Balkans. 

(&) In order to aid the peace party in France, we wish to inject the 
following program into the discussion : 

Essentially, Gemiany claims the boundaries of 1914. Beyond that, 
the future of Rump Poland ^ depends on whether the Western Powers 
should now say they are willing to come around. 

Should the Russians prove obdurate against a Rump Poland 
[including territory] on both sides of the present demarcation line, 
we would then have a free hand in our territory and could announce 
a separate solution for it, 

‘Typewritten marginal note: “Concerning Rump Poland see enclosed memo¬ 
randum by Ambassador von Moltke.” 
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(<?) Specific subjects for negotiation: 

1. Exchange of populations between the areas east and west 
of the line of the rivers, especially transfer of Volksdeutsche 
from Russian to German territoi-y. 

2. Safeguarding the fate of the Volksdeutsche in further areas 
possibly to be occupied by Russia. 

3. Exact delimitation of the boundaiw along the line of the 
rivers (e. g., the middle of the principal channels of navigation 
and the middle of the bridges) and also definition of the demarca¬ 
tion line from the headwaters of the San to the Uzok Pass (the 
San has several sources). 

4. Availability of the railroad from Cemauti to Lwow for our 
shipments from Rumania. 

5. Preparation for German-Russian trade negotiations on a 
larger scale. 

Wbizsacker 

[Enclosure] 

Berlin, September 25, 1939. 

Memorandum: by Ambassador von Moi/tkb 


The question as to whether a government qualified to negotiate can 
be found in occupied Poland will depend on the territory that can be 
made available for setting up a new Polish state structure. 

I. If it is possible to utilize for this purpose the wholly Polish areas 
situated east of the demarcation line as well and thereby confine the 
Soviet Union to the White Russian and Ukrainian portions of the 
country—^to about the Grodno-PrzemySl line—^the question might be 
answered in the alBSlrmative. Sensible Poles ought, after all, to realize 
that they can regain the territories occupied by the Red Army only if 
we aid them in this, while otherwise these regions are lost to Poland 
for good. The consideration that this is the last chance to save these 
Polish provinces might well eliminate present objections to accepting 
a government dependent on Germany. In these circumstances it seems 
by no means impossible to establish a government which would have 
sufficient authority internally to conclude a peace treaty with Germany 
and which at the same time would be strong enough, by deposing the 
government which has fled to Rumania, to release the Western Powers 
from the treaty of guaranty concluded with that government. 

For this task perhaps might be considered General Sosnkowski, who 
is one of the strongest personalities in Poland and who because of per¬ 
sonal irritations and setbacks in a sense represents the opposition to 
Marshal Rydz-Smigly and to the President of the Republic.® 


" This evidently refers to Ignacy MoScicki who had, however, resigned as 
President on Sept. 19, 
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A Polish state extending to the Grodno-Przemy^l line in the east 
would include only areas settled wholly by Poles and, depending on 
how the western boundary is drawn, should have from 12 to 15 million 
inhabitants. It would prevent the emergence of a common border with 
the Soviet Union and be strong enough to serve as a buffer state. If 
this state has as its western boundary the old border of the Eeich and 
if the areas left within Germany should, by a thoroughgoing ex¬ 
change of population, attain a wholly German composition, one might 
even count on the growth of Irredentism’s being prevented and on 
Poland’s being more or less satisfied with this national territory. 
Still, it would be necessary to impose firm restraint upon the new state, 
in order to keep its foreign policy permanently amenable toward us. 

II. If the residual state which is to be created must be confined in the 
East to the Vistula—San line, the formation of a government able to 
negotiate will not be possible. There would no longer be the incentive 
of a last chance to save the territories in the East. Instead of accept¬ 
ing such a sweeping dismemberment of the country, the Poles would 
prefer to wait and see whether final victory will not yet fall to the 
Western Powers. If, for all that, certain elements were prepared to 
form a government under such conditions it would only be a sham 
government; it would not have sufficient authority either at home or 
abroad and could not hope to be recognized as the successor of the old 
government. Foreign policy actions which might lead to a basis for 
peace negotiations with the Western Powers could not be expected of it. 

Moreover, we must recognize the impossibility of Poland’s being 
altogether satisfied with such a territory—reduced to 9 or 10 million 
inhabitants. 

After the resurgence of Polish nationalism during the last 20 years 
of independence and the quickening of chauvinism in this era, the 
struggle for the restoration of a state comprising all the Poles will 
burst forth more ardently than after the partitions in the eighteenth 
century, although it is possible that the Irrendentist movement will 
turn more toward the East in accordance with the far greater losses of 
territoiy which occurred there. In view of this nationalist mentality 
it is not likely that politicians of standing would make themselves 
available for the formation of a government. This will be even more 
pronounced if the restraints to be imposed to guide the foreign policy 
of the Polish residual state should give it the character of a pro¬ 
tectorate. 

Herewith submitted to State Secretary Freiherr von Weizsacker. 

VON MoiiTKB 
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No. 138 


6i6/46603-i9 

Memorandum hy an OiJlcial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 

Berlin, September 26, 1939. 

Memorandum of the Conversation Bei'ween the Fuiirer and M. 

DaHLERUS ^ IN THE PRESENCE OF FlELD MaRSHAL GorINO 

M. Dahlerus pointed out, by way of introduction, that the British 
were such great egoists that they were now deliberating, in view of the 
difficulties of the present situation, how they could extricate themselves 
from the whole affair. He had told Forbes ^ in Stockholm that, after 
the speeches of Churchill and Chamberlain, negotiations between the 
British and the German Governments were probably out of the ques¬ 
tion. Forbes denied this and, on the contrary, took the view that the 
British Government could very well conduct such negotiations with 
Germany if only a formula were found which assured to the peoples 
of Europe their territorial integrity and their freedom by means of a 
treaty among the great European Powers. Poland was considered 
lost, so they took the position that it was now a matter of at least saving 
their own skins. 

The Fiihrer replied that the woi'st of it was that the British had 
always considered everything pure bluff and immediately interpreted 
all restraint and patience on his part as weakness. Because he (the 
Fuhrer) had for years put up with certain things from the Poles, 
because there was not always immediate resort to shooting, England 
had come to the false conclusion of mistaking for weakness the con¬ 
siderateness and forbearance of the Fiihrer. The British were now 
trying something similar with their declaration of a 3-year war. If 
Germany declared that this threat was a matter of indifference to her, 
that, too, would be considered bluffing. But they should not let them¬ 
selves be deceived about the Fuhrer; he would soon wage the war 
toward the West, also, in such a way as to stun the British. He had 
destroyed Poland in 3 weeks. The British should stop and think what 
could happen to them in 3 months, 

^ Birger Dahlerus, a Swedish civil engineer and manxifacttirer, whose efforts as 
an unofficial intermediary between Britain and Germany during the weeks before 
the outbreak of war are described in his Sista fdrsShet^ London-Berlin, sommaren 
1939 (Stockholm, 1945), translated as The Last Attempt (London, 1947). See 
also vol. VI, document No. 783, and vol. vn, document No. S12, 

Ogilvie-Porhes, Counselor, British Legation in Norway, September 
1939--February 1940, Dahlerus testified Mar. 19, 1946, before the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg that his meeting with Ogilvie-Forbes took place 
in Oslo, not Stockholm, on Sept. 24, 1939. Trial of the Major Wwr OriminaU, 
vol. IX, p. 473. Dahlerus had been in contact in Berlin with Ogilvie-Forbes, who 
was Counselor of the British Embassy until the outbreak of war. 
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The Fiihrer then stressed the fact that he had always come out for 
friendship with England, but that today an abysmal hatred for Eng¬ 
land was gradually spreading among the German people. The British 
were now foolishly also dropping leaflets which bore witness to their 
absolute ignorance of the German frame of mind. Particularly when 
they attacked a person like the Fiihrer, to whom Germany looked up 
full of gratitude, this produced a state of mind in the German people 
which made agreement with England more and more difficult. The 
British would by this method finally drive things so far that a rap¬ 
prochement with England would be impossible because the people 
would not want it. If the British, instead of a 3-year war, contem¬ 
plated a 7-year war, or one even longer, Germany would survive 
it, too, and in the end turn England completely into a heap of ruins. 

M. Dahlerus again spoke of the possibility of peace arising out of 
the egoism of the British. 

The Fiihrer replied that the British, if they wanted peace, would 
certainly have to be absolutely clear about the actual facts. Ger¬ 
many had won a victory in Poland which was without precedent in 
history. In 14 days he had completely destroyed a country of 36 
million inhabitants which had an army of 45 divisions, in part well 
equipped, and whose soldiers had fought bravely. In these circum¬ 
stances, the Fiihrer had no intention of allowing anyone to inter¬ 
fere in the solution of the Polish question. Moreover, the Russians 
also had a weighty word to say in the matter. They, too, had occupied 
large portions of Poland. 

The Fiihrer pointed out in this connection that in view of the cam¬ 
paign of lies directed against him and Germany because of an alleged 
German lust for conquest, he was now completely disinteresting him¬ 
self in all regions that did not affect Germany’s interests. It was a 
matter of complete indifference to him whether another country appro¬ 
priated territory anywhere outside the German sphere of interest. 

M. Dahlerus then inquired whether in the opinion of the Germans 
there would be any object at all in the British declaring themselves 
ready for peace discussions. 

The Fiihrer replied that a condition for peace discussions would be 
to allow him an entirely free hand with regard to Poland. If the 
British still wanted to salvage something of Poland he could only 
advise them to hasten the peace discussions. Beyond this he was 
entirely prepared to join in guaranteeing the status quo of the rest 
of Europe. He had at the time not joined in guaranteeing Czecho¬ 
slovakia because he had intended to do so only when all her neighbors 
were prepared to do so. At that time Poland had herself appropriated 
areas of Czechoslovakia. If the British desired peace in Europe they 
should make it clearly understood. Germany would in any case be 
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prepared for it, for she needed peace in order to cultivate tlie newly 
acquired areas in the East that had formerly belonged to the German 
cultural sphere. This would require at least 50 years. The Fiihrer 
intended to reincorporate into the Reich the former German and 
former Austrian sections of Poland, as well as strategically important 
territories. Besides this there was to be a ‘‘reshuffling” not only by 
reuniting once more inside the Reich by large-scale resettlement the 
scattered Germany minority groups, but also by effecting an adjust¬ 
ment between the thickly populated west, with a population density 
of 140 persons per square kilometer—a condition that could not last— 
and the thinly populated east with a density of only 35 people per 
square kilometer. To carry out these great plans would requii'e 50 to 
100 years, particularly if one considered the tremendous backwardness 
and demoralization of Poland, in comparison with which Czechia 
looked like a veritable paradise. It was insolence for such a debased 
country as Poland to dare to turn against a country like Germany. 

M. Dahlerus mentioned in this connection a statement of Lipski, 
who had declared that the Poles would not yield to Gei’many, for he 
knew Germany very well and within a week a revolution would surely 
break out and force Germany to back down. 

The Fiihrer then described further his awful impressions of Poland 
during his trips to the front. The Vistula, supposed to be Poland’s 
great river, was silted up everywhere and navigable only by rowboat. 
And now for this wretched country millions of Englishmen and 
Germans were to lay down their lives! 

, M. Dahlerus stated in this connection that it depended on only one 
thing: how the British could save face. 

The Fiihrer pointed out that the Poles had deceived the British, that 
they had had absolutely no basis for opposing Germany, as they had 
led the British to believe. 

M. Dahlerus then brought up the question of the Jews. The British 
were considering where the Jews were to stay, whereupon the Fiihrer 
replied that if he should reorganize the Polish state, an asylum could 
also be created for the J ews. Someone had to see that there was order 
in the East \OBtTawm\ and convert the condition of complete disor¬ 
ganization into an orderly one. In addition to this there would be the 
above-mentioned reshuffling of peoples: Germans would be settled in 
the thinly populated areas in order at least to increase the population 
density from 35 persons per square kilometer to 80. The aim was to 
create a sensible regional distribution of nationalities as well as a 
sensible economic structure in the Polish area. 

M. Dahlerus again brought up the question of peace and said that 
the main problem for the British was to find a formula by which peace 
would be assured in the future- At the Fiihrer’s suggestion that the 
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British should then send somebody to Germany who took him, the* 
Fiihrer, seriously and did not believe that he was only blu^g,. 
M. Dahlerus replied that the dispatching of an Englishman would 
probably require an armistice. He could imagine, for example, that 
General Ironside ® might be sent from England on a strictly secret 
mission. 

The Fiihrer replied that before an armistice could be concluded, 
an imofficial exchange of views must first have taken place in oi^er 
to examine the prospects of its conclusion. Moreover, everything 
depended on whether the British actually desired peace. If the Brit¬ 
ish actually wanted peace, the Fiihrer continued, they could have it 
in 2 weeks without losing face. A prerequisite for this, to be sure, 
was that they reconcile themselves to the fact that Poland could not 
again arise. Russia, too, had something to say about the matter and 
was not inclined to give up again the areas she occupied. The 
fate of Poland would not be decided at the conference table, for the 
decision had already fallen elsewhere. It was now a question of 
the future of Europe, which could only be assured if the Polish prob¬ 
lem, which had already been decided, were completely set aside and 
thought given only to Europe. The question arose as to what the 
British wanted in Europe. He, the Fiihrer, was prepared to guaran¬ 
tee them security for their own coimtry, as he had previously done 
when he had concluded the Naval Treaty with England, which he had 
not terminated until the British took a hostile attitude.^ For France 
he was prepared to give a guarantee forthwith. The West Wall 
was the unalterable western border of Germany. He had repeatedly 
offered guarantees for Belgium and Holland. He was prepared to 
incorporate all these things in a European treaty. He could only 
repeat once more that Germany did not wish any conquests in the west 
or in the Balkans; in the Balkans she had only commercial interests. 

M. Dahlerus again asked about the preliminaries for an armistice 
in the event that somebody from England came to Berlin. 

The Fiihrer expressed himself very skeptically regarding England's 
real desire for peace as well as the x>ossibilities of sending somebody 
to Germany. Perhaps it would be best, on the whole, for France, or 
else a neutral, to take the first step. The Duce, for instance, could 
take over this role. 

M. Dahlerus replied that the Duce was not considered suflBiciently 
neutral; the Queen of the Netherlands had been thought of. 

Field Marshal Goring summed up the possibilities for an exchange 
of views, saying that a representative of Germany and a representa- 

• Sir Edmund Ironside, OMef of tbe Imperial General Staff. 

* See vol. VI, document No. 277. 
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tive of England should first meet in Holland and probe the possibility 
of agreement. Only if such possibilities became evident should the 
Queen of the Netherlands be approached, who would then ofiicially 
invite the representatives of botii countries to armistice discussions. 
It would not be a bad idea if an officer, such as General Ironside, 
were selected by the British for the first unofficial conference. 

The Fiihrer again brought up the question of whether the British 
really desired peace or whether they were not again indulging in 
some vain hopes of a German defeat, now that things in Poland had 
turned out so very differently from what they had imagined. Ger¬ 
many did not want to ‘^swallow any Poles”; she wanted only se¬ 
curity for the Reich, and borders which would provide the necessary 
possibilities for her provisioning and for the reshuffling of peoples. 

The Field Marshal pointed out that the question of Poland was 
now settled in any case, not only by Germany but also by Russia 
and that, in his opinion, some way could be found to prevent the 
whole of Europe from being destroyed because of so backward a na¬ 
tion. He believed, moreover, that the experience of the past weeks 
did not fail to make an impression on the British and that many 
of them were now much more reasonable than formerly, before the 
commencement of hostilities with Poland. 

The Fiihrer expressed doubts as to whether the meeting in Holland 
could be kept secret and asked whether Chamberlain could undertake 
anything like that at all, since the British Parliament wanted war. 
Of course, if the British reflected that Germany, with a bad govern¬ 
ment and only 87 divisions had held out against the whole world for 
4^/2 years, they would have to realize the hopelessness of vanquishing 
the Germany of today, with her good, energetic government, and 156 
divisions. Thus far, to be sure, neither France nor England had 
made any really serious attack. 

M. Dahlerus interjected here that that was precisely the proof that 
the British no longer wanted war. The best hope of peace was 
British egoism. 

The Fiihrer replied that the British could have peace if they wanted 
it, but they would have to hurry, for not for long would leaflets 
alone be dropped. The mood of the German troops in the west, 
particularly after contact with the victorious troops coming from the 
east, was one of extraordinary eagerness for combat, and the Field 
Marshal had already had to give very strict orders in order to impose 
a certain restraint on the operations of the victory-conscious air arm 
in the west. A dangerous eagerness had appeared. 

In this connection the Field Marshal also referred to the economic 
side of the German preparations. The Fuhrer supplemented his 
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remarks by saying that he was referring to the complete conversion 
of the economy to wartime requirements. The world would be 
amazed when once it perceived what Germany was producing in the 
way of airplanes, arms, ammunition, submarines, and E-boats. So 
if peace was wanted, one would have to hurry somewhat. A way 
could then perhaps be found. At the same time, of course, the honor 
of a victorious army would by all means have to be respected. He, 
the Fiihrer, could simply not expect certain things of his generals 
and of the German nation, which was a nation of soldiers, and had to 
repeat that he was skeptical with regard to the British will to peace 
and the possibilities of realizing the will. 

M. Dahlerus replied in conclusion that he would nevertheless do 
his best and would go to England the very next day in order to send 
out feelers in the direction indicated. 

Schmidt 

Minister 


No. 139 

2422/611803 

The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 

No. 182 Rome, September 26, 1939. 

Received September 30. 

Pol. IX 2034. 

Subject: Anti-war sentiment of leading Catholic circles in the United 
States. 

With reference to the instruction of August 19—^Pol. IX 1565.^ 

I have the honor to transmit the enclosed copies of several re¬ 
ports ^—^brought to my attention by clerical circles—emanating from 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, which, as you know,' 
.supplies news to the entire Catholic press in the United States. They 
are characteristic of the anti-war sentiment of the leading Catholic 
circles of the country. Worthy of particular note is the report from 
Brooklyn, dated September 8, regarding mass meetings which the 
International Catholic Truth Society organized in the larger cities 
of the United States under the slogan: “What can you do to keep the 
United States out of the war?” Worth noting among the proposals 
put forward by the Society is a bill before the American Congress 
stipulating that any declaration of war would first have to be decided 
by a plebiscite. 


' Vol. vn, document No. 129. 

® Not printed (8107/E579533-^7), 
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The reports of the N. C. W. C. indicate the large extent to which 
sentiment against involvement in the war already exists among Amer¬ 
ican Catholics and is promoted by influential individuals in these 
circles. Under these circumstances and in consideration of the pres¬ 
ent situation it therefore seems to me neither necessary nor profitable 
to bring influence to bear on the Vatican in the sense suggested by 
Generalissimo Franco. This is all the more true since under the 
present circumstances the Vatican will most scrupulously avoid 
exercising a political influence with respect to the re-election of 
Boosevelt. Bbrqbn 


No. 140 

174/186164 

The Anibassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

MOST tniGBNT Tokto, September 27,1939—^9:00 a. m. 

No. 512 of September 27 Eeceived September 27—3:60 p. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

In response to the news of the Reich Foreign Minister’s Moscow 
trip,^ the General Staff requested in a demarche, made today to the 
MUitaiy Attach4 and twice repeated, that in the course of the Moscow 
negotiations an appropriate gesture in favor of Japan be made by the 
Germans® and, if possible, also by the Russians, since in case of still 
closer ties between Germany and Russia, the stubborn fight for a 
settlement between Japan and Russia, which the Army is determined 
to continue in all circumstances, would experience a serious setback. 

The chief argument of the opponents of Russia was that Russia was 
supporting Chiang Kai-shek and was thus an enemy of Japanese 
policy in China. 

The instruction I received from the Foreign Minister in telegram 
No. 335 of September 9,® to work for an agreement between Japan 
and Russia, prompts me to transmit this request from the General 
Staff for favorable consideration. 

Ott 


’ See docmaent No. 162, footnote 3. 

*A copy of this document in a secret file of the Moscow Embassy carries 
Schnlenburg’s comment of Sept. 80: “No! There is no action to be taken." 
(166/181761) 

“ Document No. 40. 
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No. 141 


198/111637 

An OftoioH of the Foreign Minister‘ds Secretariat to the Embassy^ in the 

Soviet Union 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT Berein, September 27, 1939. 

No. 435 Biiro RAM 500. 

For Reicli Foreign Minister personally. 

Telegram from Tallinn No. 163 of September 26 for High Command 
of the Army, Attache Section; 


The Estonian Chief of Staff infoimed me of the Russian demand 
for an alliance. He stated that a naval base at Baltiski and an air 
base on Estonian islands were demanded by Russia. The General 
Staff recommended acceptance of the demands as German aid was 
quite out of the question, hence the situation could only become worse. 
On September 25 and 26, Russian aircraft carried out extensive flights 
over Estonian territory. The General Staff gave orders not to fire 
on aircraft in any circumstances in order not to prejudice the situation. 
Rdssing. Frohwein. 


No. 142 


103/111639-40 

An OfftdaZ of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Embassy in 

the Soviet Union 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT Bbrein, September 27, 1939. 

No. 437 Biiro RAM 498. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister personally. 

Telegram from Tallinn No. 164 of September 26: 

The Foreign Minister conveyed a request to inform the Reich 
Foreign Minister of the following, if possible before his departure 
for Moscow: 

The Estonian Government, under the gravest threat of imminent 
attack, is prepared perforce to accept a military alliance with the 
Soviet Union. Minister Selter with staff will fly to Moscow tomorrow, 
Wednesday, to negotiate. The aim of the negotiation: to frame a 
treaty in such a manner that the sovereignty and internal security of 
the country are preserved and the Estonian Non-Aggression Pact is 
kept intact. Hence they intended to propose a mutual assistance 
obligation of the contracting parties without prejudice to existing 
nonaggression pacts with third countries. Furthermore they will 
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attempt to have naval and air bases made available only in case of 
war, when the assistance obligation comes into play; in peacetime so 
far as possible preparation of the bases only. The Russians first 
demanded Tallinn as a naval base, but seem prepared to agree to 
Baltiski or a port on Osel [S'aare]. The Estonians wish if possible 
to grant air bases only on an island. The general tendency is to meet 
the demands only as far as necessa^ to prevent an att^k, and to main¬ 
tain pvisiting good relations with Germany. Frohwein. 


BstiCKLMEIBR 


No. 143 


10 a/ 11168 S 

An Official of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat to the Embassy in 

the Soviet Union 

Telegram 


MOST URGENT Beruin, September 27, 1939. 

No. 436 Biiro BAM 499. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister personally. 

Telegram from Helsinki No. 245 of September 26 : 

The Foreim Minister notified me of demands made by Russia on 
Estonia^ and observed that Finland was prepared to improve her 
relations with Russia, but wouhl never accept such demands and 
would rather let it come to the worst. 

I pointed to the difference between the position of Estonia and that 
of Finland and advised the Foreign Minister to seek the security of 
his country in good relations with Germany and Russia. 

The Foreign Minister a^eed and emphasized complete elimination 
of English influence from me Baltic area, Bliicher. 


Bruck-emeier 


* See documents Nos. 130 and 141. 


No. 144 

Iia2/a282d8-80i0 

Memorandwni the Director of the Political Department 

IMMEDIATE Berlin, September 27,1939, 

I 

As instructed, I took up with Admiral Schmewind today the 
questions pertaining to naval warfare discussed in the letter of the 
Naval Staff of September 26.^ He had called in Captain Fricke, 


^ Not found. 
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Captain Neubauer, Marineoberkriegsgerichtsrat Eckhardt and Cap¬ 
tain . . . 

The Naval Staff will draw up a memorandum of the conversatiom 

Agreement was reached on the following points: 

1. Enemy and neutral merchant vessels which use their radio after 
steps have been instituted to stop them, as well as such vessels which 
zig-zag or proceed without lights, can be sunk without warning. 

All neutral countries will be notified to this effect. The text will 
be drawn up in the Foreign Ministry and will be telegr^hed to all 
our Missions today,® following approval by the Naval Staff 
(Eckhardt). 

The notification will not mention torpedoings but serve only as a 
warning that ships will expose themselves to dangers by certain 
actions. 

I did not discuss the question of limiting these measures to definite 
zones, as was provided in annex 1 ^ of the Naval Staff communication 
for one of the cases. It would be desirable to incorporate such a 
restriction so that the Americans cannot say that we are engaging in 
such activities off their coasts. This might be taken into consideration 
in drafting the notification. 

2. After a date still to be fixed, British and French merchant vessels 
can be sunk without warning since they can be assumed to be armed. 
No notification is to be given. To begin with, an intensive propaganda 
campaign lasting about 4 days is to be carried on concerning the arm¬ 
ing of enemy merchant vessels. Before the final orders are issued the 
Naval Staff and the Foreign Ministry will once more consult with 
one another. 

The Naval Staff as well as the Foreign Ministry is to investigate 
at once whether in the present legal situation in the United States 
American citizens can travel on enemy merchant vessels only at their 
own risk or whether they are entirely forbidden to do so. If no such 
legislation exists, I have reported the desire of the Foreign Ministry 
that the measure be postponed until such American legislation is con¬ 
cluded, but did not put this wish in the form of a condition. 

3. Agreement was reached that neutral merchant vessels should 
if possible not be torpedoed in the Baltic Sea and the eastern portion 
of the North Sea. Admiral Schniewind said that in view of the com¬ 
mitment of submarines no absolutely binding promise can be given 
in this respect. 

4. There was agreement that food, with the exception of fruits and 
vegetables, should in practice be treated the same as absolute contra¬ 
band. This will be done in the expectation that by the time the prize- 
court decisions are issued more unequivocal information concerning 
the British and French attitude in the matter will be available. 

5. The question of the Italian, Japanese, Spanish, and Soviet Rus¬ 
sian merchant vessels was not discussed. At any rate, the notification 


* The name was left blank in the original. 

* A circular telegram en clair by Weizskcker, dated Sept. 29 (8280/E588260-66), 
contained instructions drawn up along these lines. 

* Not found. 
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mentioned in point 1 is also to be given to the Governments of these 
countries. Moreover, I shall make sure that, as has already been 
proposed, there will be a further discussion on this question. 

II 

The Naval Staff again held out the prospect that the Fuhrer would 
probably order unrestricted submarine warfare in the prohibited 
area in the near future. Previous consultation with the Foreign 
Ministry is guaranteed. On this point I made particular reference 
to the United States of America, and demanded that the measure not 
be instituted until appropriate legislation in the United States was 
assured. 

In the discussion of this point the following was brought up. In 
the conference on Monday Ministerialdirektor Wiehl reserved the 
right to make further exceptions for trade warfare at sea in the case 
of treaty agreements especially with the Northern countries. Captain 
Neubauer pointed out, with the concurrence of Admiral Schniewind, 
that these agreements could not be permitted to affect the unrestricted 
submarine warfare that might be instituted, so that it would perhaps 
be better not to enter into agreements that might subsequently have to 
be broken. 

III 

With reference to the contemplated belt of 30 to 600 nautical miles 
around the American nations, it was agreed that more exact infor¬ 
mation on American intentions should be awaited. 

WOERMANN 


No. 145 

450/224227 

MemoraTidum by the State Seoretcery 

St.S. No. 761 Beiblin, September 27,1939. 

The Italian Ambassador asked me again today about our stand on 
the Italian intentions to assume the leadership of the economic resist¬ 
ance to Anglo-French encroachments against neutrals. 

I told Attolico that we had nothing against Italy’s assuming leader¬ 
ship of the resistance against Anglo-French economic pressure in the 
countries of Southeastern Europe. However, we would be interested 
if this activity went outside this field, especially if it touched upon 
the political. At this point Attolico immediately spoke up with the 
assurance that there was nothing involved other than the defense 
against economic blockade measures. 

The Ambassador was aware that certain activities were in progress 
to establish a new unified front in the Balkans, which was also to be 
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joined by Bulgaria in return for political concessions.^ These endeav¬ 
ors had nothing to do with the above-mentioned Italian project; on the 
contrary, Italy intended to forestall them by her activity in the said 
economic field. 

Weizsacb^er 


^ In a circular telegram of Sept. 28, Weizsficker furnished further information 
on this subject: The Bulgarian Minister President had informed the German 
Minister in Bulgaria that Turkey, supported by Rumania and Yugoslavia, was 
proposing a Balkan bloc for joint defense of neutrality ‘‘toward the north.” 
The Legation in Sofia had been instructed that such a move would be counter 
to the German interest, but that a bloc to preserve economic neutrality would! 
be useful. 

This circular telegram went to Rome, Budai)est, Bucharest, Belgrade, Athens,, 
and Ankara: (96/108026). 


No. 146 

96/108022 

Memorcmdum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 763 Berlin, September 27, 1939. 

At today’s reception of the new Turkish Ambassador ^ the Fiihrer 
in a friendly manner spoke at length about German-Turkish relations. 
To be sure, he twice brought up certain unfriendly tendencies in the 
Turkish press, but explained to the new Ambassador, by referring 
to historic events and certain ideological parallels, that good political 
and especially economic relations between us were advigable and rich 
in prospects. 

Weizsacker 


* R. Htlsrev Gerede. 


No. 147 

1793/408527-30 

The Minister in FinZa/nd to the Foreign Ministry 

No. 2653 Helsinbu, September 27, 1939. 

Received September 30. 

Pol. VI 2184. 


Political Report 
Subject; Finland and the War. 

Tbe last few weeks have brought with them changes of such ex¬ 
tensive scope and such rapid tempo for Finnish foreign policy as the 
Finnish people have never before experienced since the beginning 
of their independence. The factors which Finnish forei^ policy has 
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for the last few years been counting on as constants have almost all 
collapsed. 

The dominant position of England in Finnish economic life disap¬ 
peared from one day to the next. The undeniable economic prosperity 
of Finland, which was based on exports, has suddenly been jeopard¬ 
ized. Through the collapse of Poland the system of eastern buffer 
states has disintegrated at the point where it was seemingly strongest 
The security which was sought through alignment with Scandinavia 
has become more than doubtful, since a country which has almost three • 
times as many inhabitants as all Scandinavia was overrun in less 
than three weeks. The antagonism between Germany and Russia, 
which created a sort of equilibrium in the region of the Baltic, has 
disappeared from the political arena. Russia, which people liked 
to regard as a sleeping bear, has awakened, and her urge for expansion 
has been directed toward the West. As a result of the military strik¬ 
ing power which Germany showed in the Polish campaign, the power 
relations on the Continent have been completely altered. 

It is no wonder that the significance and the extent of this political 
earthquake has penetrated only slowly into the comprehension of the 
Finnish people. Many still allow themselves to be guided in foreign 
policy by their personal opinion on the war guilt question and by 
ideological convictions. Many still think along the lines of the past 
and believe that by maintaining a strictly neutral policy Finland can 
remain completely aloof from the earthquake. But its vibrations 
are becoming noticeable even in this country. Trade with the coun¬ 
tries outside the Baltic region has been cut off. A noticeable lack 
of gasoline, coal, and sugar has set in. Foreign exchange is becoming 
scarce. Large factories are limiting their production. The fear of 
Russia, which is deeply embedded in the subconscious mind of every 
Finn, has been aroused since the penetration of the Red Army into 
Poland, and a nervousness is evident which is quite out of keeping 
with the calm nature of the Finns. This nervousness extends even 
to the military command, where Field Marshal Mannerheim is its 
exponent. 

From my numerous conversations with the Foreign Minister I 
have obtained the impression that he understands the meaning of the 
present hour. If I may be permitted to reduce the previous attitude 
of M. Erkko to a very brief formula, he was, upon assuming office, an 
Anglophile and Russophobe at heart. He knows now that in the 
face of the present situation there is no room in Finnish foreign 
policy for either Anglomania or Russophobia, that the ideological 
affimties with the Western Bemocracies as well as the economic rela¬ 
tions with these coimtries are at the moment unproductive, and that 
Finland cannot at the present time afford an anti-Russian policy. 
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Obviously he is also taking into particular account the fact that 
Finland is situated on a sea which is dominated by Germany, that 
Germany has become the strongest military power in Europe, and 
that the German influence is no longer counterbalanced by the Rus¬ 
sians. M. Erkko, in my opinion, realizes that in these circumstances 
Finnish policy is no longer free to maneuver between the three great 
powers, Germany, England, and Russia, that it must now deal only 
with Germany and Russia, and that these two powers can no longer 
be played off against each other. 

Moreover, I have the impression that M. Erkko is prepared to draw 
the necessary conclusions from this. He has told me that he wishes 
to improve relations with Russia. He hopes that the Finnish-Rus- 
sian economic relations inaugurated in Moscow may lead to a positive 
result. He is also thinking of the possibility that Finland might offer 
to serve as a transit country for German-Russian trade during the 
period when the Leningrad harbor is frozen over. He would like 
very much to settle the Aland question and, in the event that the 
Russians offer an acceptable equivalent, he is not even averse to 
meeting the Russian wishes for the acquisition of the islands of 
Seiskari and Lavansaari.^ 

As for relations with Germany, M. Erkko has since the beginning 
of the war personally seen to it that the press follows a neutral policy 
in its editorials and in the selection and arrangement of news reports. 
He is doing his part to keep up and stimulate commercial intercourse 
with Germany, and vis-a-vis England he courageously maintains the 
position that “Finland will keep up its normal trade with belligerent 
nations.” * 

In conclusion I should like to say: There can be no doubt that in the 
war against Poland the sympathies of the Finnish people were not 
on our side. But the official attitude of the Finnish Government and 
the attitude of those in authority in the country give evidence of 
realistic political thinking [realpolitischeTn Denkeri] and on the whole 
have not given us any cause for complaint. We should utjilize the 
favorable position we have automatically won vis-^-vis Finland 
through international political developments so as to make full use 
of the economic potentialities of the country and develop our position 
so that it will be maintained even after the war. In this connection 
we must, however, always take into account that influential Finnish 
economic groups will do their utmost not to encumber their relations 
with England in such a way as to impede, after the conclusion of 
peace, the resumption of exports to England, which are indispensable 


^ See vol. VI, document No. 257, footnote 3. 
* This sentence is in English in the original. 
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for the prosperity of Finland. Moreover, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that since the German-Russian Fact the Finnish public has 
been more or less inclined to hold German policy responsible for the 
attitude of Russia toward Finland. 

ButTCHER 


No. 148 


47a/228646-4T ; 

228666-68 

Ambassador Mackemen to State Secretam^ Weizsacker 

Rome, Septeinl)er 27, 1939. 

Dear Friend : With reference to your letter of September 18,^ I am 
enclosing a communication pertaining to the Ley-Cianetti affair, 
addressed to Dr. Ley’s oflice at the German Labor Front by Dr, Rust, 
the head of the Liaison Office of the German Labor Front in Italy. 
For your use I am also enclosing a copy thereof, which was made here. 
Dr. Rust personally gave me this communication today, with the 
request that it be transmitted. I would be grateful if you would see 
that it reaches its destination. 

From my conversation with Dr. Rust, I should only like to mention 
that I gained the impression that Cianetti would like to avoid the 
discussion with Ley that was suggested. At the same time, however, 
I gathered that Rust took the opportunity of using our arguments 
vis-k-vis Cianetti; he was acquainted with them, since, as he told me, 
he had been orally informed in Berlin of the content of the Foreign 
Minister’s communication to Dr. Ley by the latter. 

With cordial greetings and Heil Hitler I 

Yours, etc., Mackbnsbn 


[Enclosure] 

Rome, September 27, 1939. 

To: The German Labor Front, Adjutancy of Dr. Ley, through the 
Foreign Section. 

Submitted via the German Embassy at the Quirinal, Rome. 
Herewith I confirm the following message which was communicated 
to you by telephone yesterday via the Foreign Section: 

On the basis of the conversation with Reichsleiter Dr. Ley and Party 
Comrade Marrenbach, I had ordered my co-worker, Party Comrade 
Kirn, to contact Cianetti’s private secretary that same day and ^ 
arrange for a conference in Constance. Party Comrade Kim received 
the reply relatively quickly that C. could not leave Italy under the 


^ See document No. 68, footnote 1. 
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present circumstances. Thereupon, while still in Berlin, I ordered 
Party Comrade Kim to inquire of C. once more whether in that case a 
meeting could at least be arranged in Northern Italy. Party Comrade 
Kim immediately contacted C. again in this matter, but received no 
answer during the entire past week. Not until Monday, September 25, 
did the following communication dated September 24 from C.’s 
private secretary arrive at the office: 

“I beg you to excuse the delay with which I am answering your tele¬ 
phone communication with reference to Dr. Bey’s proposal concern¬ 
ing a meeting with His Excellency C. in Bolzano. Until this morning 
His Excellency C. was endeavoring to investigate every possibility 
in order to be able to accept Dr. Ley’s friendly invitation, as he sin¬ 
cerely desires. Under the present circumstance, however, his official 
duties in the Ministry make it impossible for him to absent himself. 
Please inform Dr. Ley, however, that His Excellency C. is still very 
much interested in meeting him and will therefore take the liberty of 
writing him directly as soon as the circumstances are more favorable. 

Respectfully yours, Luigi Guerriero” 

I myself went to Guerriero on Monday immediately upon my arrival 
in Rome; I requested a personal conference with C. for Monday eve¬ 
ning at 6 o’clock and was received. In this conversation C. confirmed 
the fact that it was entirely impossible for him to leave the Ministry 
for at least 2 weeks. He would notify me, however, as soon as he saw 
the possibility of doing so. 

I transmitted Dr. Ley’s greetings to C. and expressed his great inter¬ 
est in this conference. We then discussed briefly once more the contro¬ 
versial points in question and C. told me in this coimection that it was 
really b^ide the point to discuss these matters at all before the conclu¬ 
sion of the present conflict. Neither he nor Dr. Ley were authorized 
to do anything on their own in the field of foreign policy. Both were 
only supposed to carry out the orders of their leaders. After the latter 
had now, however, issued as the official line the statement that Germany 
had acted in all instances in closest agreement with Italy, any further 
discussion was useless. Thus if he met with Dr. Ley this would mean 
that they were once again seeing each other and spending a day 
together as good friends. He was personally also very much interested 
in this, for it seemed almost like an eternity since he had last seen 
Dr. Ley. No clarification of the questions involved, however, was to 
be expected from this conversation. 

In reply I emphasized once more that, contrary to O.’s assumption. 
Dr. Ley would nevertheless be in a position—on the basis of the infor¬ 
mation obtained by him in the meantime—^to convince C. of the error of 
his views and of the lack of foundation for his alleged complaints. 

Heil Hitler I 

Dr. Rttst 

26CK>90—54-16 
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No- 149 


2290/48'3419-21 

Ambassador MacheTisen to [State Secvetary Wdesdcherl 

Bomb, September 27, 1939. 

Dear Friend : I am sending you the enclosed carbon copy of a report 
of September 26—No. 7531 —dealing with the importation of foreign 
goods via Italy. I am directing your attention to this matter because 
the decision requested by me also has political implications. The 
question involved is the following: 

Large quantities of goods important for the war effort, which are 
already German property, are still warehoused in neutral ports or the 
country of origin. We have the understandable desire to get them to 
Germany in so far as possible through Italy. This can bo done only in 
case they are bought by an Italian firm and shipped to Italy in Italian 
or neutral vessels for forwarding from here to Germany. The Italian 
Government declared orally to Herr Clodius in the trade negotiations 
of September 11 to 13 that it would support such transactions as far as 
possible.* 

The procedure described above can be carried through only as long 
as Italy’s imports by and large continue unhampered. This would 
change if England, some day, should prevent Italy from any large- 
scale importation of goods in excess of her own needs. In this case 
Italy would no longer be able to lend herself to importing certain 
commodities for Germany with the obligation to forward them, because 
Italy would otherwise jeopardize the supplying of her own needs and 
perhaps become involved in serious trouble with the British; that, if I 
judge the situation correctly, is far from being in our interest at this 
time. Even then, however, Italy might be willing to accept and keep 
such commodities, although perhaps not all of them, for the Italian 
economy. 

At this point arises the quexstion—^which to my mind is important— 
whether we should undertake transactions of this kind only on con¬ 
dition that transfer to Germany is assured, or whether we should let 
Italy have these goods if it should no longer be possible to forward 
them to us. I think that the latter solution is the correct one. If 
strategic commodities originally destined for us cannot be shipped to 
Germany, they should at least bring some benefit to the economy of our 
ally. I am convinced that Italy would be glad if Germany were to 
give this kind of support to her increasingly apparent resolution to 

^Not printed (2290/483422-24). 

^See document No. 33. 
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get the country ready for war eroiioinically, too, within the shortest 
possible time. I recommend this solution all the more because it 
entails no economic drawbacks whatsoever for Germany. 

With cordial regards, 

Heil Hitler I 

Yours, etc., v, Mackensen 


No. 150 

233/166148-49 

The Charge (TAffaires in Argentina to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Buenos Aires, September 28,1939—12:35 a. m. 
No. 488 of September 27 Received September 28—8: 30 a. m. 

From numerous talks which I initiated with leading figures in 
Argentine politics and business, the following may be useful for an 
evaluation of Argentine neutrality: Very large groups stress the 
wish for maintaining and defending neutrality as well as continuing 
trade with Germany; in doing so they are thinking primarily of 
Argentina’s own economic interests. In this connection an alleged 
statement by President Ortiz is cited, which indicates that Argentina’s 
neutral position in relation to contraband questions will be brought 
out clearly at the Panama Conference; it also makes reference to the 
intensified diplomatic exchange between Argentina, Brazil, and Uru¬ 
guay during the past few days which is said to point to joint action 
especially in respect to the export of foodstuffs to belligerents and 
neutrals- The great majority of these same groups and of the public, 
which has long been worked upon by the local press and radio, are, 
however, politically opposed to us notwithstanding the outwardly 
correct observance of the principles of neutrality. One frequently 
encounters here the foolish but accepted notion that expansionist am¬ 
bitions would make Germany a territorial and general threat to South 
America after the victorious conclusion of the war. There is general 
failure to understand Germany’s policy, which usually is represented 
as disruptive of peace, except among a few intellectuals in the army 
and in business who are reasonably familiar with European issues. 
In particular the anti-British sentiment of the younger generation 
must not be construed as being pro-German. The great sympathy for 
France, which is expressed almost without exception, is the fruit of 
clever cultural propaganda carried on for many years. German 
culture continues to be highly regarded by its friends, but it is not 
identified with the new Germany which is viewed as anti-cultural if 
only because of its supposed threat to the Catholic Church; it must be 
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remembered in this connection that the leading intellectual layer is 
strictly Catholic. Many officers admire Germany’s military achieve¬ 
ment in Poland quite frankly or in anonymous articles in the press. 
By order of the Minister of War, however, all active officers are pro¬ 
hibited from expressing opinions on military questions involving the 
belligerents as being inconsistent with neutrality; and in general the 
Government, especially the Foreign Ministry, is endeavoring to main¬ 
tain a rigorously neutral attitude in all outward manifestations, and 
is prohibiting all demonstrations bearing on war issues. These efforts 
were also clearly evident in my talk with the Foreign Minister 
yesterday (cf. telegraphic reports Nos. 480 ^ and 482 of September 
26),^ although it is known that both Foreign Minister Cantilo and the 
present Under State Secretary at the Foi'eign Ministry have always 
been markedly pro-French. Overall sentiment in Argentina is at 
present anti-German for ideological reasons and as a result of enemy 
propaganda, but [the country] will remain neutral as long as pos¬ 
sible because of materialistic considerations. Identical text to San¬ 
tiago, Bio de Janeiro, and Panama. 

Meynen 

^ Not printed (8520/B597448-51). 

*Not printed (8624/53597500). 


No. 151 

B21/B005180-81 

The MUitary AttacM m the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

URGENT Washington, September 28,1989—2: 04 a. m. 

No. 427 of September 27 Beceived September 28—1:10 p. m. 

Top Secret. Top Secret Military. For the High Command of the 
Wehrmacht, Foreign Branch, and Attache Section, Army General 
Staff Officer for Intelligence. 

In agreement with the Charge d’Affaires I have frequent conversa¬ 
tions with the General Staff, where my visits are all the more welcome 
since the Allied Powers obviously inform them only from the propa¬ 
ganda standpoint and therefore very inadequately from the military 
standpoint, and since my previous statements have been confirmed by 
the outcome of the Polish campaign. I have based the conversations 
on German radio reports and utilization of the newspapers here. It 
would be of considerable help in the cultivation of these relations if I 
could get reports of an operational nature and information going 
beyond our public announcements or anticipating them—information 
which should or could be brought to the attention of the General Staff 
and, through the Staff, to the Administration. It is not a question of 
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reports broadcast by the German radio which are received here at 
once anyway. They were especially grateful for detailed informa¬ 
tion on the German generals mentioned in our reports, all of whom I 
know personally. This is all the more important since British influ¬ 
ence is directed toward disparaging the quality of German leadership, 
the Germany Army, and the German will to fight, despite or precisely 
because of our successes, and also toward circulating the assertion that 
there is antagonism between the political and military leaders in 
Germany. 

The General Staff reports directly to Koosevelt and the State 
Department on the war situation and is consulted on the political and 
strategic evaluation of the world situation. While the influence of 
the American General Staff, our contacts with it, or the possibility of 
obtaining intelligence should not be overestimated, the experience of 
the past few years has shown that it is advisable to make use of and 
cultivate these relations, which have proved their value.^ 

I hear from a very good source that Lindbergh’s important radio 
address against America’s entry into the war^ was influenced by a 
high-ranking General Staff officer. 

Bottioher 


^On Nov. 22, B^Stticher telegraphed a similar appeal to the Operations Staff 
of the Luftwaffe for information on German air operations “which can be used 
confidentially.” (B21/B0a5282) 

’ Charles A. Lindbergh, the American aviator, took a prominent role in the 
discussion of American foreign policy at this time. The speech referred to was 
delivered on Sept. 16. 


No. 152 


34/23401-05 

The Foreign Mi/nister to the Foreign Ministry ^ 

[Moscow, September 28,1939]. 

For the State Secretary: Please submit immediately to the Fuhrer. 

The conversation with Stalin and Molotov, lasting 3 hours, was 
friendly throughout in tone. As a result, the following possibilities 
for a solution have emerged: 

(1) The river lines of the Pissa, Narew, Vistula, San, as agreed 
upon, are to stand. Furthermore, Lithuania is to remain in the Ger¬ 
man sphere of influence in accordance with the Moscow Protocol. 


According to a retrospective account by Hencke entitled “With the Reich 
Foreign Minister in Moscow,” the text of this document was dictated by Ribben- 
trop and taken by Hencke at 4 o’clock on the morning of Sept. 28, 1939, to the 
code room of the Embassy. (See Appendix I.) After the document was put 
in code it api>ears that it was then transmitted by telephone in code to the 
Foreign Ministry. (Oral statement of Jan. 23, 1953, to the editors, by Gustav 
Hilger, who further states that no other record was made of the Stalin-Molotov— 
Ribbentrop conversation.) 
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(2) We are to yield Lithuania to the Russian sphere of influence 
and receive in return an area east of the Vistula, bounded on the north 
and east by the Bug River to about Krylow and from there westward, 
crossing approximately at Tomaszdw, to the San River. ^ The Soviet 
Union would further cede to us from its present sphere of influence the 
tip around Suwalki to the line just north of Augustow, approximately 
in the line of the Seeplatte-Augustdw CanaL 

Stubborn efforts on my part to improve the second proposal by 
establishing a line from Brest Litovsk westward past Grodno to the 
Memel [Niemen] River, west of Katmas, in a straight line up to the 
southern tip of Latvia, failed because of even more stubborn resistance 
on the part of Stalin. Nevertheless, a certain improvement on the 
second proposal, first by drawing the boundary from Krylow, via 
Tomasz6w, to Przemyll, and further from Malkinia on the Bug River 
through Ostrow—OstrcAeka to the East Prussian border, seems to me 
difficult hut not entirely out of the question. 

Furthermore, I insisted in advance of the discussion on an extension, 
even though limited, of the border of East Prussia into Lithuanian 
territory, approximately on a line from the eastern boundary of the 
Suwaiki tip, via Marijampolfe, and on in an arc to the southern tip of 
Latvia. In the end Stalin did not appear to' oppose this so much as 
my first suggestion for expansion, but it is questionable whether even 
this boundary correction can be obtained in view of Stalinas great 
obstinacy. 

Stalin argued in favor of his second proposal that splitting the 
territory with a purely Polish population appeared to him a dubious 
procedure. History has proved that the Polish people continually 
struggle for unification. To partition the Polish population would 
therefore easily create sources of unrest from which discord between 
Germany and the Soviet Union might possibly arise. 

To my proposal that the oil district of Drohobycz and Boryslaw be 
relinquished to Germany, since Russia already had rich oil resources, 
while Germany lacked them, Stalin replied that he could not accept 
this. The Ukrainian people had strongly pressed their claim to this 
area. He was willing, however, to’ promise us as compensation de- 
liveries of oil to the extent of the whole annual production, amounting 
today to 300,000 tons, but which he hoped to increase to 500,000 tons. 
In return for this, Germany could supply coal and steel tubing. 

I also made certain proposals to Stalin aimed at strengthening 
German-Russian friendship, to which he will reply tomorrow. My 
suggestion that the definitive treaty establishing the future boundary 
of Poland be concluded tomorrow was accepted by Stalin and Molotov. 

The question as to whether solution (1) or (2) is the one we should 
strive for is hard to decide. Solution (1), in my opinion, would 
have the advantage that, Lithuania being ours, the area of German 
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settlement would be extended to%vards the northeast. Fiirthermore, a 
clear four-river line would mean the shortest possible military frontier 
and relieve us of the necessity of supplying a few million [tons] of 
coal- The argument against solution (1), however, is the fact that 
the partition of the Polish settlement area might possibly lead to fric¬ 
tion between Germany and Russia. Besides, under solution (1), Ger¬ 
many might be forced, in view of the Russian action impending in 
Estonia and Latvia, to conclude, in her turn, a treaty of protection 
with Lithuania in the next few weeks which the world would interpret 
as veiled annexation. This very night an Estonian-Russian mutual 
assistance pact seems about to be concluded, which will provide for the 
posting of one Russian infantry division, one cavalry brigade, one 
armored brigade, and one air brigade on Estonian territory, without, 
however, abolishing the Estonian system of government at this time. 
A similar pact will be concluded with Latvia shortly- Even if the 
objections that can be made to a corresponding German-Lithuanian 
protective relationship are not decisive, the reproach that Germany is 
pursuing an imperialistic policy cannot be used against us as 
propaganda. 

The argument in favor of the second proposal is that, by the incor¬ 
poration of the entire Polish population, Polish intrigues for dis¬ 
turbing German-Russian relations might possibly be eliminated, and, 
further, that the Polish national problem might be dealt with as Ger¬ 
many saw fit. Finally, the territories east of the Vistula falling to 
Germany in the event of solution (2) are according to expert opinion 
more valuable agriculturally than the territories west of the Vistula. 
The argument might be made against solution (2) that in world opin¬ 
ion Russia would so to speak be relieved of the Polish problem, 

I said I would take time to think it over until 12 o’clock German time 
on Thursday when I would give Stalin my reaction to proposal (1) 
or (2), and thereupon proceed to the drafting of the treaty. I would 
appreciate it if the Fiihrer would let me know by telephone before this 
time whether he prefers proposal (1) or (2), since it is impossible 
from here to be fully cognizant of details, such as military and other 
considerations, with their full implications.^ 

Ribbbntrop ® 


*No record of Hitler’s reply has Ibeen found. See Hencke’s notes printed as 
Appendix I. Tlie agreement actually readied is printed as document No. 159. 

*The timetable of Itibbentrop’s visit in Moscow is set forth in the following 
unsigned and undated memorandum found in the papers of Hencke (838/281527) : 
“September 27,1939: Arrival at airport 6 p. m. First meeting 10 p. m. to 1 a. m. 
September 28, 1939: Meeting resumed 3 to 6: 30 p. m. Ilinner at Kremlin. One 
act of ballet (Swan I^ke) ; Stalin meanwhile negotiated with the Latvians. 
Meeting resumed at midnight. Signing at 5 a. m. Afterwards reception for the 
delegation at Ambassador’s till about 6: 30 a. m. September 29,1939: Departure 
by air 12: 40 p. m.” 
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No. 153 

215/146580 

The State Seereta't'y to the Embaft,^ in the So^viet Union 

Telegram 

urgent Berlin. September 28, 1939. 

No. 443 of September 27 

Transmitted in code by telephone. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

Grnppenfiihrer Heydrich informed me that the Fiihrcr and Chan¬ 
cellor has ordered that evacuation of the Volksdeutsche from Estonia 
and Latvia be taken up at once. Heydrich and I agreed that prepara¬ 
tions within Germany, such as arranging for shipping space, shall be 
started right away in conjunction with the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, 
but that nothing shall be divulged outwardly and in no case shall any 
initiative be taken in Estonia and Latvia without the Foreign Ministry. 
I told H. that carrying out of these measures at all and, if occasion 
arises, the actual time must depend on the course of the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter’s negotiations in Moscow. In that case it would be desirable to 
reach agreements with the Soviet Union on an orderly evacuation 
with safeguards for property intei*ests. The Volksdeutsche in Estonia 
are estimated at 16,000, in Latvia 70,000. 

If haste is indicated, please wire instructions. 

Weizsacker 


No. 154 

216/146578 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT [Bbrlin, September 28, 1939]. 

No. 456 of September 28 Received September 28—6:10 p. m. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to our telegram No. 443 of September 27.^ 

The Reichsfiihrer-SS suggests, by way of Behrends, that the ques¬ 
tion of the resettlement of Volksdeutsche from Estonia be handled 
as follows: 

1) In case of a quiet development concerning resettlement, agree¬ 
ments with guarantee of p.roperty rights. 

2) In case of anarchy in Estonia (a) immediate declaring of Volks¬ 
deutsche to be Reichsdeutsche, with their persons and property under 


Document No. 153. 
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German protection; (b) immediate taking of Volksdeutsche without 
exceptions on German transports, which will be accompanied by naval 
vessels to ensure safe passage. 

In case of need corresponding steps for Latvia, 

Request further agreement that the Legation in Riga be instructed 
to demand of the Latvian Government martial law and every pro¬ 
tection for Volksdeutsche in case disorders threaten to occur. 

The property of Volksdeutsche and Reichsdeutsche in Estonia is 
estimated at one and a half million reichsmarks. 

Weizsaoker 


No. 155 

5&70/ES990«5-66 

The Minister in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Belgrade, September 28,1939—9:15 p. m. 

No. 362 of September 28 Received September 29—12:30 a. m. 

W2081 g. 

Following a luncheon in a small circle today the Prince Regent 
expressed keen satisfaction at the fact that the German armament 
deliveries were getting under way. He had now ordered that every 
available means should be utilized to bring the Bor copper mines and 
Trepca lead mines under state management. The exchange of goods 
with Germany must be promoted in every way. Whatever the out¬ 
come of the war, Yugoslavia would always remain a neighbor of Ger¬ 
many and never be a neighbor of England. 

Then the Prince Regent spoke of Russian expansion toward the 
west, which caused him concern. As I knew, he was an enemy not 
only of Bolshevism but also of Pan-Slavism. 

On that account he feared a strengthening of Soviet Russian in¬ 
fluence in Southeast Europe, which might operate here, in Yugoslavia, 
in the guise of Pan-Slavism. He felt the profoundest distrust for 
Stalin’s policy and was convinced that in the last analysis it was di¬ 
rected toward promoting the world revolution through touching off 
a world war. He was well aware that Germany had been driven into 
Russia’s arms by British policy. In any case, however, the cheap 
laurels which Stalen had now been able to pluck in Poland signified a 
further strengthening of the Bolshevist regime. He hoped th*at he 
was too pessimistic about this, but he could not dismiss these fears. 

At the close the Prince Regent inquired about the health of the 
Fiihrer and the Field Marshal. 


Heerbn 
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No. 156 


46^/224241 

The State Secretary to the Emhamy in the Soviet Union 
Telephone Message on Clair' 

IMMEDIATE Beri.in, September 28, 1939* 

Extremely urgent, to be given to the Reich Foreign Minister im¬ 
mediately. 

With reference to our telegrams. 

I assume that in case Russian troops mai'ch into Elstonia an agree¬ 
ment could be reached there [in Moscow] with tlie Soviet Union re¬ 
garding the treatment of the Volksdeutsche, including protection of 
their property rights. Resettlement of the Volksdeutsche should 
probably be considered in any case. It would perhaps be best if a 
three-sided agreement could be reached there, in which a date would 
be set in the not too distant future when German ships could begin to 
remove the Volksdeutsche. 

It is impossible to judge from here whether similar negotiations 
should be initiated for Latvia at this time.^ 

Weizsaoker 


^Marginal notes: “Dictated over telephone by Under State Secretary Woer- 
mann.*^ “Original given to Herr Brticklmeier [of the Foreign Minister’s Secre¬ 
tariat] at 3:50 p. m. Sept* 28.” 

* The copy of this document in the files of the Moscow Embassy (215/146677) 
records that this message had been given the telegram number 461, and was re¬ 
ceived in Moscow at 6:30 p* m, A marginal note by von Tlppelskirch states: 
“The Ambassador talked to Herr von Weizsficker around midnight and asked 
him to await the return of the Foreign Minister, since the matter does not appear 
to be so urgent as was assumed.” 


No. 157 

F2/0332r-0831 

OerTnan-Soviet Bovmdary ojnd FrieTidship Treaty 

Moscow, September 28, 1939, 
The Government of the German Reich and the Government of the 
USSR consider it as exclusively their task, after the disintegration 
of the former Polish state, to re-establish peace and order in these terri¬ 
tories and to assure to the peoples living there a peaceful life in keep¬ 
ing with their national character. To this end, they have agreed upon 
the following: 

Article 7. 

The Government of the German Reich and the Government of the 
USSR determine as the boundary of their respective national interests 
in the territory of the former Polish state the line marked on the 
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attached map/ which shall b© described in more detail in a supple¬ 
mentary protocol.^ 

Article II* 

Both parties recognize the boundary of the respective national in¬ 
terests established in article I as definitive and shall reject any inter¬ 
ference of third powers in this settlement. 

Article III* 

The necessary reorganization of public administration will be ef¬ 
fected in the areas west of the line specified in article I by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the German Reich, in the areas east of this line by the 
Government of the USSR- 
Article IV* 

The Government of the German Reich and the Government of the 
USSR regard this settlement as a firm foundation for a progressive 
development of the friendly relations between their peoples. 

Article Y* 

This treaty shall be ratified and the ratification shall be exchanged 
in Berlin as soon as possible. The treaty becomes effective upon 
signature. 

Done in duplicate, in the German and Russian languages. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR: 

V. Ribbentrop W. MonoTow 

* See Appendix VI. 

* Document No. 193. 


No. 158 

F2/0819 

OoTvfidential Protocol 

Moscx)w, September 28, 1939, 

The Government of the USSR shall place no obstacles in the way 
of Reich nationals and other persons of German descent residing in 
its sphere of influence if they desire to migrate to Germany or to 
the German sphere of influence. It agrees that such removals shall 
be carried out by agents of the Government of the Reich in coopera¬ 
tion witli the competent local authorities and that the property rights 
of the emigrants shall be protected. 

A corresponding obligation is assumed by the Government of the 
German Reich in respect to the persons of Ukrainian or White Rus¬ 
sian descent residing in its sphere of influence.^ 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government^ of the USSR: 

V. Ribbedsttrop W. Mobotow 


* An agreement implementing this Protocol was signed in Moscow on Nov. 16, 
1939 (6314/23470970-90). 
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No. 159 

F2/032e-26 

Secret Additional Protocol 

Mo 6CX)W, September 28, 1939. 

The uiiclersigiied pleiiipotentiairies declare the agreement of the 
Government of the German Reich and the Government of the USSR 
upon the following: 

The Secret Additional Protocol signed on August 23, 1939,^ shall be 
amended in item 1 to the effect that the territory of the Lithuanian 
state falls to the sphere of influence of the USSR, while, on the other 
hand, the province of Lublin and parts of tlie province of Warsaw 
fall to the sphere of influence of Germany (cf. the map attached to 
the Boundary and Friendship Treaty signed today).^ As soon as 
the Government of the USSR shall take special measures on Lithu¬ 
anian territory to protect its interests, the present German-Lithuanian 
border, for the purpose of a natural and simple boundary delineation, 
shall be rectified in such a way that the Lithuanian territory situated 
to the southwest of the line marked on the attached map falls to 
Germany. 

Further it is declared that the economic agreements now in force 
between Germany and Lithuania shall not be affected by the measures 
of the Soviet Union referred to above. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR: 

V. Rebbentrop W. Moixyrow 

* See vol. vn, docament No. 229. 

* See Appendix VI. 


No, 160 

F 2 i/a 82 a 

Secret Additional Protocol 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 
The undersigned plenipotentiaries, on concluding the German-Rus- 
sian Boundary and Friendship Treaty, have declared their agreement 
upon the following: 

Both parties will tolerate in their territories no Polish agitation 
which affects the territories of the other party. They will suppress 
in their territories all beginnings of such agitation and inform each 
other concerning suitable measures for this purpose. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR: 

V. Ribbbntrop W. Molotow 
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No. 161 

Fa/03S0 

Declaration of Septemher 19$9^ hy the dovemment of the derman 
Reich and the Government of the XJSSR'^ 

Moscow, Septeiniber 28, 1939. 

After the Government of the German Reich and the Government 
of the USSR have, by means of the treaty signed today, definitively 
settled the problems arising from the disintegration of the Polish 
state and have thereby created a firm foundation for a lasting peace 
in Eastern Europe, they mutually express their conviction that it 
would serve the true interest of all peoples to put an end to the state 
of war existing at present between Germany on the one side and 
England and France on the other. Both Governments will there¬ 
fore direct their common efforts, jointly with other friendly powers 
if occasion arises, toward attaining this goal as soon as possible. 

Should, however, the efforts of the two Governments remain fruit¬ 
less, this would demonstrate the fact that England and France are 
responsible for the continuation of the war, whereupon, in case of 
the continuation of the war, the Governments of Germany and of 
the USSR shall engage in mutual consultations with regard to 
necessary measures. 

For the Government By authority of the 

of the German Reich: Government of the USSR: 

V. Ribbentrop W. Molotow 


^ This statement was released to the press. 

No. 162 


38S/21159«-97 

Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to Chairman Molotov of the Council 

of Peoples Corrurrdssars 

Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

Mr. CHAiRMAisr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter ^ of today in which you communicate to me the following: 

^‘With reference to our conversations, I have the honor to confirm 
herewith that the Government of the USSR is willing, on the basis 
and in the sense of the general political understanding reached by us, 
to promote by all means the trade relations and the exchange of goods 
between Germany and the USSR. To this end an economic program 
will be drawn up by both parties, under which the Soviet Union will 
supply raw materials to Germany, for which Germany, in turn, will 
make compensation through deliveries of manufactured goods over 


^ Not printed (F2/0320). 
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a more extended period of time [(mf Idngere Zeit\, Both parties 
shall frame this economic program in such a manner that the German- 
Soviet exchange of goods will again reach the highest volume attained 
in the past. 

“Both Governments will at once issue the necessary directives for 
the implementation of the measures mentioned and arrange that the 
negotiations are begun and brought to a conclusion as soon as possible.” 

In the name and by authority of the Government of the German 
Reich, I am in accord with this communication and inform you that 
the Government of the German Reich in turn will take the necessary 
steps for this purpose. 

Accept, Mr. Chairman, the renewed assurance of my highest con¬ 
sideration. 

VON Ribbentrof 


No. 163 


F2/0322-21 

Foreign Minuter RiT>bentrop to Ohairrrum Molotov of the GounoU 

of People^s Gommusars 

CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, September 28, 1939. 

Mr. Chairman : I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter ^ of today, wherein you communicate to me the following: 

“Implementing my letter of today about the formulation of a 
common economic program, the Government of the USSR will see 
to it that German transit traffic to and from Rumania bv way of 
the Upper Silesia-Lw6w-Kolomyja railroad line shall be facilitated 
in every respect. The two Govermnents will, in the framework of the 
X:)roposed trade negotiations, make arrangements without delay for 
the operation of this transit traffic. The same will apply to the Ger¬ 
man transit traffic to and from Iran, to and from Afghanistan, as 
well as to and from the countries of the Far East. 

“Furthermore, the Government of the USSR declares that it is 
willing, in addition to the quantity of oil previously agreed upon 
or to be agreed upon hereafter, to supply a further quantity of oil 
commensurate with the annual production of the oil district of 
Drohobycz and BoryslaA?v^ with the proviso that one half of this quan¬ 
tity shall be supplied to Germany from the oil fields of the aforesaid 
oil district and the other half from other oil districts of the USSR. 
As compensation for these supplies of oil, the USSR would accept 
German supplies of hard coal and steel piping.” 

I take note of this communication with satisfaction and concur 
in it in the name of the Government of the German Reich. 


Not printed (F2/0324-23). 
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Accept, Mr. Chairman, the renewed assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

VON Ribbenteop 


[EnrroEs’ Note. The texts of the Soviet-Estonian Pact of Mutual 
Assistance of September 28, 1939, and the Soviet-Latvian Pact of 
Mutual Assistance of October 5,1939, are printed in English transla¬ 
tion in Department of State, Bvlletim,, 1939, volume I, pages 542-544. 
Similarly, an English text of the Treaty on the Transfer of the City 
of Vilna and Vilna Province to the Lithuanian Republic and on 
Mutual Assistance between the Soviet Union and Lithuania, signed 
October 10,1939, appears on pages 705-707 of the Bulletin. German 
texts of the Estonian and Lithuanian treaties, plus a short s ummar y 
of the Latvian treaty, are printed in Monatshefte fur Auswartige 
PoUtik, November 1939, pages 992-995.] 

No. 164 

115/117630 

Memorandum ty the Director of the Political Department 

Berlin, September 28, 1939. 

The Lithuanian Minister called on me today in considerable anxiety 
and wished to know whether negotiations were being conducted in 
Moscow regarding Lithuania or any of the Baltic states. He referred 
to the conversation with the Reich Foreign Minister, in which the 
latter had promised him that Germany would take a sympathetic 
attitude toward Lithuanian aspirations, and he referred also to the 
willingness of Foreign Minister Urbsys to come to Germany in re¬ 
sponse to the invitation addressed to him.^ I told the Minister that 
I did not know whether Lithuania was being discussed in Moscow. 
I had reports only on the negotiations between Estonia and the Soviet 
Union, that would doubtless lead to certain military privileges for the 
Soviet Union in Estonia. In reply to a further question on this point, 
I said that I did not know whether the Soviet Union was contemplat¬ 
ing something similar for Latvia, I told M. Skirpa, as I did other 
envoys, that Germany had no part in the negotiations of the Soviet 
Union with Estonia, but, that, on the contrary, this was a purely 
Soviet-Estonian matter. 

WOERMANN 


’ See document No. 121. 
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No- 165 

3072/612881-84 

Memorandwm hy the Director of the Econonrde Policy Department 

HwaJiisCj September 28^ 19S9. 

No, W. H, A. 738. 

Session- of the Commercial. Policy Committee September 28, 1939 ^ 

1. Norway 

Eeichsbankdirektor Ludwig ^ reported on his negotiations in Oslo. 
The Norwegians believe that they will be able to keep up their trade 
with both sides and are prepared to maintain the volume of their ex¬ 
ports to Germany, including the German imports of whale oil from 
the Norwegian catch, at the average level of the years 1936-38. Herr 
Ludwig has rejected this for the time being as unsatisfactory, but 
thinks that the over-all ceiling could perhaps be raised by barter 
transactions (e. g., coal for fish). A Norwegian steamship company 
believes that it will be able to maintain the movement of goods in both 
directions. The negotiations are to be contiixued in Oslo on October 
8 or 10. Herr Ludwig will then make written agi'eements, if possible 
on the basis of the imports of the past few years. 

The Commercial Policy Committee declares itself in agreement 
with this procedure. 

2. Demnarh and Sweden 

Ministerialdirektor Walter ® reported on his negotiations in Copen¬ 
hagen and Stockholm. The basic orientation of both the Danish and 
the Swedish viewpoint is this: “If you (Germany) interfere with our 
trade with England, it will be impossible for us, because of the internal 
structure of our economy, to maintain our exports to Germany on the 
normal level.” They consider that the measures taken by our naval 
vessels against the maritime trade of the Scandinavian countries with 
England represent a change in the German position as expressed in 
the statement by Ambassador von Hassell.^ At the outset, Sweden’s 
attitude with regard to the maintenance of normal exports was posi¬ 
tive, although Herr Walter’s question, how much ore we would get 
and whether we could count on getting the same quantities as in 


In addition to WieU, those present included representatives of the principal 
departments concerned with economic affairs and the Ministers to Sweden and 
Denmark. 

® Ludwig was present as a representative of the Ministry of EJconoxnics. 

* Ministry of Food. 

* A reference to HasselTs statements of Sept, 2 about maintaining the normal 
volnme of Danish agricultural exports. See documents Nos. 42^ and 83, ante^ 
and vol. vn, document No. 652. 


SECRET 

No. 32 
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the treaty year which has just expired, met with a “wishy-washy’^ 
[pfiaumemoeicTi] answer. The torpedoing of the two Swedish ships,® 
however, had drastically affected Swedish sentiment; for Sweden 
this means the loss of exports which bring her foreign currency, while 
for England it does not mean any appreciable damage. The Swedes 
stressed that they had prevailed on their press to refrain from attacks 
on Germany, but if the torpedoings continued in this way, they would 
no longer be able to do so. Public opinion is perhaps also of critical 
importance in the ore question: “Not only must the ores be sold, they 
also have to be dug and shipped,” and for that reason the mood of 
the workers in the mines and loading ports must also be considered* 
The negotiations with Sweden are to be continued on October 17; 
the Swedish delegation, which left for England last Sunday, will be 
back by then. The result in Denmark was largely the same: “I have 
never seen Moor ® as desperate as at that talk.” If we obstruct Den¬ 
mark’s trade with England, the Danes will no longer be able to import 
fodder and will thus largely cease to be a source of imports for us. 
Our present rationing system assures our butter supply for 15 months, 
taking into consideration stocks on hand, production, and a cautious 
estimate of imports; the imports from Denmark amount to 10 per¬ 
cent of our entire butter supply, and if they were to stop it would 
therefore become necessary to reduce our weekly butter ration by 7 
or 8 grams. 

Minister Prinz zu Wied corroborated the statements made by Minis- 
terialdirektor Walter with reference to Sweden. “The seriousness of 
the situation relating to the maintenance of the ore deliveries simply 
cannot be overrated.” 

Minister von Renthe-Fink endorsed the statements of Herr Walter 
with reference to Denmark, and added that the Danes thought that 
they were covered by the statement of Herr von Hassell, who, when 
asked by the Danes about the conduct of our naval forces, had re¬ 
ferred to the “spirit of the nonaggression pact.” Denmark wants to 
continue her exports to Germany to the extent agreed upon in the 
export program and has secured England’s consent to this arrange¬ 
ment for a period extending to the end of 1939. They are now wait¬ 
ing for our reply as to whether we would act likewise, i. e., not inter¬ 
fere with Denmark’s trade with England for the same period. 


®In a memoranclum of Sept- 26 (205/141868—69), Woermann recorded a con¬ 
versation with the Swedish Minister, who lodged a protest of his Government 
(205/141870) against the torpedoing of the Swedish ship OertruA JBratt 2 days 
previously by a German submarine, and referred) to reports of a second, 
torpedoing. 

• Presumably Otto Carl Mohr, Director in the Danish Foreign Ministry. 


260090 — 54 - 


-17 
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Ministerialdirektor Wiehl presented a survey of the development of 
me stand taken by the Foreign Ministry and its practical effect on our 
naval operations. The discussion was then suspended pending clari¬ 
fication of the position of the political and military authorities. 

Wiehl. 


No. 166 


The Legation in Rmna/riia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Bttoharest, September 29,19S9— 8 : 00 p. m. 

No. 673 of September 29 Received September 30—1: 40 a. m. 

The negotiations have just been concluded.^ The most important 
results are as follows: 

1. Grain deliveries. TOCO,000 tons of corn, 400,000 tons of wheat, 
200,000 tons of barley. In regard to corn there is the reservation that 
returns of the harvest make possible delivery of this amount while 
maintaining the most urgent deliveries to otner countries necessaiy 
to ensure that Rumania’s own requirements of raw materials are met. 
Furthermore, the delivery of 200,000 hogs and 30,000 cattle is pro¬ 
vided for, among other things. 

2. Petroleum deliveries have been assured for the foreseeable future 
to the utmost limits of transportation facilities. 

3. The contract for the deliveries of Polish war materials has still 
to be concluded. The term of payment is to be from 2 to 4 years, 
depending on the amount involved. Deliveries by the other party are 
to be made exclusively in petroleum and grain. 

4. In order to facilitate further purchases in Rumania and above 
all to assure petroleum purchases, the Rumanian Government has 
promised at our suggestion to assume a state guarantee to the banks 
for the period of one year amounting to the equivalent of 40 million 
RM in lei. After the conclusion of the purchase contracts in accord¬ 
ance with the war materials agreement on the basis of point 3, (group 
garbled) guarantee in the amount of this annual installment of the 
payments from the war materials agreement will be granted. 

6. The total volume of exports and imports has been fixed at 300 
million RM in round figures, i. e., an increase of 50 million RM as com¬ 
pared to the plan for 1938, and an increase of about 100 million RM 
in each direction as compared with the exchange of commodities in 
1938. The interests of finished-goods export are protected by main¬ 
taining the previous ratio between exports of finished goods and capi¬ 
tal goods, as well as by the recently-established schediSe of minimum 
quotas, 

6. Rate of exchange. Insistence upon an increase in the rate of 
exchange of the reichsmark is not feasible at the moment because the 


^ The protocols and exchanges of notes signed on Sept. 29 at the end of the sixth 
session of the Government Committees were in two sections: Secret (5556/ 
B395432-39) and Confidential (8496/B597034-074) - The former dealt with the 
principles which would govern the delivery of captured Polish equipment. 
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Bumanian Government attaches extreme importance to awaiting at 
least for a short time the result of the new TOreign exchange regula¬ 
tions beginning October 1. Insistence on an increase in the rate of 
exchange is also not advantageous at the present moment for politi¬ 
cal reasons, because the government of Minister President Arge- 
toianu,^ who has been known for years as a friend of Germany, 
cannot begin its activity with an increase in the rate of exchange of 
German currency. Argetoianu told me definitely this morning that 
he would set about finding a solution for the problem in the very near 
future and would see that there was an appropriate increase in the- 
rate of exchange. A corresponding agreement was reached with the- 
Court Minister and the Minister of Economics to the effect that this 
matter should be regulated as soon as possible; the Court Minister’ 
promised his vigorous support. 

7. Our old demand, which is of particular importance for the* 
Beich Germans here, to the effect, that Beich Germans who have been, 
residing here since January 1, 1932, shall be granted residence and 
work permits, has been fulfilled by an exchange of letters with the* 
Minister of Labor. 

8. The contract for the lease of forests has been signed. 

9. Agreement regarding the issuance of Rumanian treasury notes 
in connection with the war materials transaction has been signed. 

Clodius 

Fabkicixts 


* Constantine Argetoianu had been appointed Minister President on Sept. 28; 
1939. 


No. 167 

103/111664 

The Foreign Minister to the Embdssy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 467 af September 29 Bmulik, September 29,1939—[8:47 p. m.l 

e. o. RM 505. 

For the Ambassador. 

Please inform Molotov immediately that in the last few days, accord¬ 
ing to very accurate reports received in Berlin, Turkey initialed the 
pact with France; consequently Saracoglu misinformed Stalin.^ The 
correctness of the reports is supported by indubitable evidence. 

Foreign Minister Saracoglu furthermore expressed the view to 
foreign diplomats that the passage of war material and troops in mer¬ 
chant vessels through the Straits is permissible and authorized under 
the terms of the Montreux Convention.^ 


* Saracoglu had arrived In Moscow on Sept. 25. 

* For the official text of the Convention, see neague of Nations Treaty Series^ 
vol. CLxxni, pp. 213-241. See also vol. v, ch. vn. 
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Please inform Molotov that in my opinion it is in Germany’s and 
Russia’s greatest common interest to obtain the assurance from Turkey 
in the form of a treaty that she will prevent any passage of Anglo- 
French war material or troopa 

Ribbbnteop 


No. 168 

406/2144&»-S7 

The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 180 of September 29 Tallinn, September 29, 1939—9:05 p. m. 

Received September 30—1:45 a. m. 

The military agreement between Estonia and Soviet Russia, the 
main points of which became known here last night, has caused im¬ 
mense relief in Government circles. Soviet Russia’s (group garbled) 
to put a garrison of 25,000 troops into Estonia had been felt to be an 
extremely grave threat to the very existence of the whole State. Gov¬ 
ernment circles attribute the sudden toning down of Soviet Russia’s 
demands, which became apparent yesterday, to the Reich Foreign 
Minister’s intercession with Molotov and Stalin; this has awakened 
a deep sense of gratitude toward Germany, manifesting itself, among 
other wa 3 ra, in a call which the Deputy Foreign Minister paid me this 
morning at the Legation in order to give expression to this sentiment. 
Talks with him and with other personages in the Government and the 
armed forces indicate that Estonia signed the military alliance only 
under great pressure in order to avert the threat of obliteration, and 
that despite the resulting one-sided commitment to the Soviet Union 
the country still attaches the greatest value to good (group missing, 
probably “relations”) with Germany. Informed persons—the public 
does not know the Soviet Russian demand made the day before yes¬ 
terday—^regard Germany as the only power which by its weight saved 
the country from Soviet Russian pressure and which is alone capable 
of giving this protection in the future as well. Nonetheless, some are 
afraid that Russia might soon impose additional demands, particularly 
if Germany should be tied up or weakened in the West. 

A supplementary agreement fixes at a maximum of 25,000 the total 
number of troops which Soviet Russia can maintain at the military 
bases. It is doubted, however, that this maximum will ever be reached, 
because of housing difficulties alone. The areas for the Russian bases 
are to be clearly demarcated and evacuated by Estonian residents. 
No concern is felt here about the possibility of communistic contami- 
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nation of the adjoining Estonian population, because the districts 
concerned, especially Taga Bay on Osel [Saare] Island and Dagerort 
on Dago [Hiiu] are scarcely inhabited. 

The press is giving the agreement the greatest publicity with the 
comment that it was impossible [not] to take account of tlie old Russian 
desire to have the Soviet fleet released from being bottled up in the 
farthest comer of the Gulf of Finland; the important thing was the 
full preservation of the sovereignty of the Estonian State. 

Feohwkin 


No. 169 

10®/l!ll65Tr-88 

Ciroular of the State Secretary ^ 

Telegram 

Berlin, September 30,1939. 

For guidance in your discussions of the German-Soviet Russian 
agreements you will note the following in addition to the four points * 
which the Reich Foreign Minister gave the Tass Agency and which 
were telegraphed to most of the missions: 

The German-Russian agreements are a permanent settlement of the 
relations between the two countries in the sense of a definitive resump¬ 
tion of their historical friendship. The ideologies of the two countries 
remain unchanged and are in no wise affected by the agreements. 

The territorial delimitation of the state interests of the respective 
Governments leaves the national-Polish area entirely within the Ger¬ 
man sphere of interest, with the task, as defined in the preamble to the 
Boundary and Friendship Treaty, of assuring to the peoples living 
there a peaceful life in keeping with their political character. This 
settlement eliminates once and for all any future differences between 
Germany and the Soviet Union with regard to Poland. 

Weizsackee 


* The list of addressees has not been found. 

*The four points as listedl in a DNB Moscow despatch in Woennann’s file 
(34/23411) were as follows: (1) German-Soviet friendship is now conclusively 
established; (2) the two nations will allow no further interference in Eastern 
European questions; (3) both states desire that peace will be restored and that 
England and France will cease the utterly senseless and hopeless war against 
Germany; (4) but if the warmongers in these countries retain the upper hand, 
Germany and the Soviet Union will Imow how to deal with them. See also 
document No. 161. 
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No. 170 

8589/E602574.-77 

Fiihrer^s Direotvoe 

OHETSACHE Berlin, September SO, 1939. 

TOP SECRET MILITARY 

The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW No. 171/39 g. K, Chefs, WFA/LI 
By oflScer only 

Directive No. 5 

1. After concluding the Boundary and Friendship Treaty of Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1939, with Russia, it is intended to regulate the political 
organization of the former Polish territories within the German 
sphere of interest according to the following guiding principles; 

a. The new political frontier of the Reich in the East will, in general, 
include the former German-colonized area and, in addition, those 
territories which are especially valuable for reasons of military expe¬ 
diency, war economy, or communications. 

The final demarcation line has not yet been settled in detail. I 
request that suggestions on this subject be submitted to me through 
the OKW, 

b. The present line of demarcation (Pissa-Narew-Vistula-San) will 
be constantly strengthened as a military security helt towards the East. 
The required garrisons are also to be permanently located beyond the 
German political frontier. 

I likewise request suggestions regarding location of this security line 
in detail, to be submitted to me through the OKW. 

c. The line laid down according to the Russian Boundary and 
Friendship Treaty, the details of which are expected to be settled by 
a supplementary protocol, is to be considered the limit of the Germart. 
sphere of interest as far as Russia is concerned. 

d. I myself shall set up the political organization of the territory 
between this line and the new political boundary of the German Reich. 

2. First of all, the entire territory of the former Polish state, up to 
the line established in the Russian Boundary and Friendship Treaty 
and including the Suwalki triangle, will be organized under a Military 
Go'oernment controlled by the Commander in Chief, Army, 

I request the Gomm/mder in Chiefs Army to submit to me at an 
early date the measures required for bringing about the following: 

a. The pacification of the territories to be occupied. The time will 
be settled after the conclusion of the Moscow agreements. 

b. The occupation of the security line along the former line of 
demarcation. 
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c. The occupation of the entire territory by occupation troops. This 
mission is to be accomplished east of the military security line with 
minimum forces after pacification has been completed. 

The Commander in Chief, Air will leave in the East the forces re¬ 
quired by the Commander in Chief, Army for this mission. 

d. The subdivision of the military government territory into dis¬ 
tricts or else the extension of existing military government districts 
to include the newly acquired territories. 

3- On the basis of the latest political developments, the troops in¬ 
tended for East Prussia in accordance with Directive No. 4,^ paror- 
graph 4, last sentence, do not need to be held in readiness. 

4. The restrictions hitherto prevailing for naval warfare against 
France are cancelled. The war at sea is to be fought against France 
just as against Britain. 

The war against merchant shipping is, on the whole, to be fought 
according to prize law, with the follo^ying exceptions: 

Merchantmen and troop ships recognized beyond doubt as hostile 
may be attacked without warning. 

The same applies to ships sailing without lights in the waters around 
the British Isles. 

Armed force is to be employed against merchantmen which use their 
radio transmitters when stopped. 

As before, no attacks are to be made upon passenger vessels or 
large steamships that appear to be carrying passengers inTarge num¬ 
bers as well as goods. 

5. For air warfare in the West the restrictions in force until now 
will remain in effect. Flights across the Reich border are permitted 
for short-range and combat reconnaissance, for attacks upon artillery 
fire-control planes and captive balloons, and, to a limited degree, for 
long-range reconnaissance for the Commander in Chief, Air. The 
Army’s requests for long-range reconnaissance are to be handled 
through direct cooperation between Army and Luftwaffe. 

Furthermore, the Luftwaffe is authorized to carry out offensive 
actions in the North Sea against British and French naval forces at 
sea, and to carry on the war against merchant shipping according to 
prize law, 

6. The orders under paragraphs 4 and 5 will replace paragraphs 
5b, 5c, and 7 of Directive No. 4 for the Conduct of the War. 

Anoijp Hitler 
countersigned: BjEixEn 

Chief of Staffs OKW 


Document No. 135. 
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No- 171 

S52/202STlr-73 

The Charge dPA-ffaires m Norway to the Foreign Mirdstry 

Osix), September 30,1939. 

PoL VI 2199. 

Subject: Public sentiment in Norway. 

The profound difference between public sentiment in Norway in 
this war and the World War has already been reported.^ It goes 
without saying that Norway is not wholeheartedly on the side of the 
Reich even today, but the country has cast off its former bondage to 
England to a degree that should be heartening to us. Norway no 
longer believes in the omnipotence of British prestige. 

The total crushing of Poland, which is here acknowledged as a 
masterpiece of strategy, especially by the military, has opened Nor¬ 
way’s eyes not only to Germany’s might but also to England’s im¬ 
potence, and there is the tendency to recognize the justice of Ger¬ 
many’s demand that the Western Powers, England in particular, keep 
out of Eastern European affairs. Even the Labor Party no longer 
talks of the “rape of the weak nations,” as it did at the time of the 
Czechoslovak affair; on the contrary, its representatives, in private, 
express unqualified pleasure that with Poland the last “feudalistic 
state” has disappeared from Europe. 

There is full recognition of the political significance of the nego¬ 
tiations between the German Foreign Minister and the Russian 
Foreign Commissar in Moscow, but it should not be concealed that 
here and there a certain fear is creeping into the hearts of the Nor¬ 
wegians that the Northern States, too, might be drawn into the orbit 
of power radiating from Berlin and Moscow. But apart from this 
the negotiations in Moscow are here taken for what they are: an agree¬ 
ment between the Reich and Russia on the order in Eastern Europe, 
which is to form the sound foundation of the peace. It is hoped that 
England and France will accede to the peace proposals made by Berlin 
and Moscow so as to put an end to this ‘‘senseless war of prestige”, 
but no one believes that England is as yet ready to recognize her ob¬ 
vious defeat. Should war go on, however, people are convinced that 
in no case will it end in defeat for the Reich. The blockade, with 
which England in 1918 finally brought Germany to her knees—a 
Germany without political leadership—^has in Norwegian opinion lost 
a good deal of its force owing to the fact that Germany can now draw 
on Russia for a large proportion of her raw materials and other needs. 


'Neuhaus liad telegraphed In this sense on Sept. 17 and 18 (22/13683, 13684). 
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German submarine warfare is, of course, not popular in this mari¬ 
time nation, but people are honest enough to admit that the intensi¬ 
fication of German submarine warfare is merely a reply to the English 
blockade measures so that the responsibility accordingly falls back 
upon England, Unfortunately, indications are not lacking that the 
Norwegian shipowners, just as in 1914-18, do not hesitate to endanger 
their ships and crews to gamble for profits or squeeze out high in¬ 
surance rates. 

After the consolidation of the bloc of Oslo States and the tre¬ 
mendous decline in England’s prestige, there is little likelihood that 
Norway will tolerate British violations of her neutrality. It is recog¬ 
nized that any toleration of British violations of neutrality would 
immediately call forth reactions not only from Germany, but prob¬ 
ably also from Russia; that is a risk no one wants to incur in any 
circumstances. 

VON Nexthaus 


No. 172 

B21/B004939-42 

The ErrCbdssy in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

SECRET Washington, October 1,1939—10:48 a. m. 

No. 453 of October 1 Received October 2—11:15 a. m. 

Subject: Opinions and measures of the American General Stafi after 
the first month of war. 

For the High Command of the Wehrmacht, Foreign Branch, and 
Attache Sections, Army and Air. 

1- The Pacific Ocean and the need of adequate defense preparations 
occupy the foreground. The question of organizing expeditionary 
troops for Europe has been shelved entirely. The previously re¬ 
ported uncertainty with regard to Japan and possible developments 
in Japanese-Russian relations led to a setting up of the American 
system of defense in the Pacific in deep echelon. Strengthening of the 
long-range reconnaissance units, which have been advanced to Manila, 
with 14 long-range reconnaissance bombers. Transfer to Hawaii of 
an “advance guard” of the fleet and strengthening of defenses, par¬ 
ticularly of the air bases there. In California, concentration of the 
striking power of the fleet. Some preparations for the establishment 
of the long-contemplated air base near Fairbanks as a requisite for the 
defense of Alaska. Strengthening of the garrison at Panama. On 
the American continent, speedy organization of a small highly mobile 
land force of five infantry divisions which can be rapidly mobilized 
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and sent to threatened points, such as Alaska, Hawaii, Newfound¬ 
land and can be used as a basis for the policy of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. Finally, pressure upon industry in order that the pro¬ 
posed goal of increasing the Army Air Force to 5,500 planes by the 
middle of 1941 may be reached by the end of 1940. All of these are 
defense measures. 

The General Staff, which seems to be prevailing more and more 
against the politicians, is thinking now neither of preparing an ex¬ 
peditionary army for Europe nor of shelving its own armaments 
requirements for the purpose of making priority deliveries of military 
equipment and raw materials to the Allies. In the General Staff it 
is now considered that the picture of the fighting will become clearer 
toward the end of June. The possibilities of German-Italian-Rus- 
sian-Japanese operations are being studied. British power is seen 
as menaced and, in contrast to some politicians, the conclusion is being 
drawn that America must avoid any alliance and keep out of the war, 
but must as soon as possible provide for a defense force corresponding 
to her own position as a Great Power. Lindbergh and the famous 
flyer Rickenbacker are advocating this. 

Over against the vicious propaganda of hatred for Germany, 
nurtured by England and France, there is admiration for German 
leadership and operations which the General Staff regularly discusses 
with me. The General Staff is doing its best to counteract this foolish 
propaganda. There is annoyance with England and France, from 
whom inadequate information regarding military measures and details 
is received. 

Particulars: Both published and confidential reports confirm the 
inadequate military preparations of the Army and the inability of the 
Navy to launch an attack against Japan. I refer to earlier reports, 
according to which the organization of an expeditionary army would 
require a long time, 

2, Pressure upon the aviation industry to speed up deliveries does 
not alter the previously reported fact that before the late summer of 
1940 the employment of appreciable numbers of Air Force units in 
Europe would not be possible. 

3. So far, as a basis for the formation of an army of millions, the 
standard field army is to be completely reorganized, namely in troops 
of the army command (mechanized cavalry brigade, tank regiment, 
etc.) a corps headquarters staff with corps troops (three artillery 
regiments, 155 mm. howitzers or 155 mm. guns, a motor-transport 
group, a signal battalion, engineers, etc.). Also, five infantry divi¬ 
sions (each consisting of three infantry regiments, a light artillery 
regiment with three battalions armed with 75 mm. guns, a heavy 
artillery regiment with two battalions armed with 155 mm. howitzers, 
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one engineer battalion, one signal company, etc.). Peacetime strength 
of the division, 365 officers, 7,600 men. Wartime strength, 548 officers, 
10,837 men. Organization of the troops in the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Panama, and in the National Guard remains (group garbled) un¬ 
changed. Strengthening the Army to 280,000, increasing as well the 
National Guard, and further requests of money for arms are in 
preparation. 

The date for the conclusion of the reorganization is not yet set. 
Recruiting is proceeding slowly. The youth are little inclined to war 
service. The production of necessary war material requires consid¬ 
erable time. 

Bottioher 

Thomsen- 


No. 173 

ia6/T389a-9oa 

The Amhassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 1385 of October 1 MADRin, October 1, 1939. 

Received October 2—12: 00 noon. 

I had a prolonged conversation with Franco today on the occasion 
of the third anniversary of his appointment as Generalissimo. Franco 
first expressed his gratification over Germany’s brilliant military 
successes and told me that he had foreseen the swift annihilation of 
the Polish Army already on the second day of our advance. For 
that reason he had made still another personal attempt in Paris 
and London to prevent the spread of the war, unfortunately, in vain. 
Franco then immediately spoke of the menace that in his opinion 
was threatening from Russia, a menace that was becoming acute for 
Europe because of the westward advance of Russian influence. I 
availed myself of the opportunity to explain to the Generalissimo in 
detail what changes Stalin’s regime had recently undergone and how 
it was that national, and not international-revolutionary, motivations 
had been decisive for the present Russian attitude. I further told 
Franco that our attitude toward Communism had not changed in 
any way, and that on the contrary we had made this plain to Stalin 
at all stages of the German»Russian negotiations. My emphatic ex¬ 
planations seemed to give some reassurance to Franco. Still greatly 
interested in the Russian question, he inquired, however, whether we 
would set up a Polish buffer state, which would lessen the danger 
of a direct contact with Russia. I replied that I had not yet been 
informed as to what our plans were in this regard, but that we could 
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assume that further development would depend on the attitude of 
the friends of Poland, England in particular, which had driven that 
country to disaster. 

In reply to my question as to how he judged the prospects of our 
peace ofler,’^ Franco answered in a vague and doubtful maimer. He 
stated that according to the report of the Duke of Alba from London, 
America, and in particular American Jewish circles, were agitating 
in England for continuance of the war and were meeting with re¬ 
sponse. In England’s present situation, a moderating influence by 
America would on the other hand greatly enhance the prospects for 
peace. 

In regard to our peace move, the Foreign Minister declared that 
he did not consider the prospects for immediate success to be very 
great, but that he was firmly convinced that France would at most be 
able to sustain the “futile attack” on the walls only a few months longer 
and then would have to give in. 

Stohrib 


^Tbls refers to the Ribbentrop-MolotOT declaration of Sept. 28, 1939. See 
document No. 161. 


No. 174 

115/117868 

MemoTandfumh l>y the DiTeotoT of "the PoZitiocH Deyarbrnent 

Bebucn, October 1,1939. 

Minister von Eotze telephoned from Biga at 6:45 p. m. and said the 
following: 

The Soviet Government informed the Latvian Minister in Moscow 
during the night of September 30 that it wished to enter into im¬ 
mediate negotiations with plenipotentiaries of the Latvian Govern¬ 
ment. Nothing was said about the subject of the negotiations, nor 
is it known to the Latvian Government. Foreign Minister Munters 
will accordingly fiy to Moscow on October 2.^ 

The news is be announced by radio tonight and will appear in the 
morning papers tomorrow (October 2). However, the Latvian Gov¬ 
ernment wished to give advance notice thereof to Germany, her partner 
in the Non-Aggression Pact. Minister von Kotze asked the Latvian 


^ Similarly on Oct. 2, Zechlln sent to the Foreign Ministry a telegram (321/ 
193150) stating that XJrbSys had just told him that he had received an invitation 
the previous day to visit Moscow, and would fly to Moscow via Riga Oct 3. 
He added that Molotov said Russia did not contemplate sovietizing the border 
states. 
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Government whether it planned to take special measures for main¬ 
taining law and order. The Foreign Ministry answered in the nega¬ 
tive, stating that no disturbances are anticipated. 

Minister von Kotze will postpone the projected official trip to 
Berlin until the situation has been clarified. 

WOERMANN 


No* 175 

10'3/llie59-60 

The Foreign Mimister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 475 Berlin, October 2, 1939. 

[Sent October 3— 9 .: 52 a. m.] 
Biiro RAM 508. 

For the Ambassador. 

Please inform Molotov at once that according to reports I have 
received the Turkish Government would hesitate to conclude the 
assistance pact with France and England if the Soviet Union emphat¬ 
ically opposed it. In my opinion, as I already stated several times, 
it would also be in the Russian interest on account of the question 
of the Straits to forestall a tie-up of Turkey with England and France. 
I therefore attach especial value to the Russian Government’s taking 
action to that effect in order to dissuade Turkey from the conclusion 
of the assistance pacts with the Western Powers, and to having this 
settled in Moscow at once. No doubt, the best solution at the moment 
would be the return of Turkey to a policy of absolute neutrality, while 
confirming existing Russo-Turkish agreements. 

Final and prompt diversion of Turkey from the projected Anglo- 
French treaty, said to have been recently initialed, would also be 
wholly in line with the peace offensive agreed upon in Moscow, as 
thereby another country would withdraw from the Anglo-French 
oamp.^ 

Eibbentrop 


copy of this telegram was also sent to the Embassy in Turkey as No. 352 
(103/111660) with the following additional Instruction: request that you, for 

your part, likewise do your best to forestaU the final conclusion of the assistance 
pact between Turkey arid the Western Powers. In this matter you might also 
point to the strong Russian aversion to a onesided commitment by Turkey and 
explain that the conclusion of the assistance pact under present war conditions 
would necessarily be viewed differently by Germany than before the outbreak 
of the war.” 
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No. 176 

F18/043-010 

Memorandum 'by an Offloial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 

Berljn, October 2, 1939. 

Conversation Between the Fuhreb and Count Ciano in the 

Presence op the Foreign Minister, on October 1, 1939, at the 

Reich Chancellery^ 

The Fiihrcr expressed his pleasure over the opportunity to have a 
personal conversation with Count Ciano. It would not have been 
possible for him to leave Berlin during the few days that he was 
spending in the capital, and he was therefore grateful to Count Ciano 
for having come to Berlin. 

Count Ciano in turn thanked the Fiihrer for the opportunity for 
this conversation. Difficulties similar to those experienced by the 
Fiihrer prevented the Duce from leaving the capital. The Italian 
Government had scheduled a number of Cabinet meetings at which 
important economic and military measures were to be adopted and 
the presence of the Duce was required. Moreover, a meeting between 
the Fiihrer and the Duce at the present moment would be a sensation 
which might better be reserved for an occasion when definitive and 
conclusive decisions would be taken. 

The Fiihrer replied that he wished, through Count Ciano, to give the 
Duce a picture of the past development of events and of the present 
situation. He had put this conversation off until the conclusion of 
the first phase of the present conflict, that is, until the annihilation 
of the Polish forces. Only now was it possible to form a conclusive 
picture of his future plans and of the disposition of his forces. Much 
as he (the Fiihrer) had been convinced that Poland would be defeated 
in very short order, a war always contained certain unpredictable 
elements, and he (the Fiihrer) had therefore waited for the end of 
the first act of the conflict to inform the Duce of the plans for the 
future. 

Militarily, as he had said, the first act of the conflict was ended as 
of this day; German troops had begun marching into Warsaw last 
night and thus were occupying Poland’s capital. The fortress of 
Modlin had likewise surrendered, and surrender negotiations had 
been in progress with Admiral von Unruh on the Hela Peninsula since 
this evening. From the military standpoint, therefore, the Polish 
question had been conclusively settled. 

^ Oiano’s own memorandum of this conversation is printed In English trans¬ 
lation in Giano^s Diplomatic Papers, edited by M. Muggeridge (London, 1948), 
pp. 309-316. The original Italian version appears in UEuropa verso la 
catastrofe (Milan, 1948), pp. 466-477. 
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Poland could have been conquered even more swiftly if Germany 
had been willing to sacrifice more lives. But there had been no in¬ 
tention of sacrificing even a single man unnecessarily in the East, 
since there was better use for every one in the West. 

Warsaw had not made the heroic stand that was being spoken of 
everywhere. The first bombardment of the city and the first attack 
had taken place on September 25. On the 26th this attack had been 
carried further, and on the 27th the city had capitulated. There had 
been no bombardment before September 25, only a siege of the city. 
One could not speak, therefore, of any heroic stand. The Warsaw 
garrison was-already demoralized after a short time, just as was 
true of the Polish Army in general. 

The Fiihrer then gave a summary of the relative numerical strength 
of the forces and of the losses sustained. Germany had entered the 
battle with 121 divisions, to which must be added a certain number 
of border defense divisions. Of the 70 divisions allocated to the 
East, only a part had been actually committed against the enemy. 

The combat and operational losses of materiel were extremely mod¬ 
erate and amount to only one eighth of the advance estimate. Casual¬ 
ties were far fewer than had been expected. As of September 26, 
5,200 dead, 22,000 wounded, and a few thousand missing had been 
counted. Of the latter, strayed groups had turned up again at various 
places. It had to be assumed, however, that some had been am¬ 
bushed and massacred by the Poles. It could be expected that the total 
of fatal casualties would reach 6,000. 

In consequence of these relatively light losses, it had been possible 
to form immediately a great number of replacement divisions, the 
activation of which had been scheduled for later on, so that Germany 
could at the moment count on 152 divisions of 20 to 22,000 men each, 
to which a large number of corps troops must be added. 

Even as early as September 10, while the operations in Poland were 
in full progress, the transfer of troops back to the West had begun. 

The reason for the light German losses was to be found in the new 
and modern individual training of the infantry. The favorable re¬ 
sults of the campaign were attributable not only to the new infantry 
tactics but also to the use of heavy infantry weapons, as well as to the 
effective employment of armor and the Liuftwaffe. Poland, by the 
way, seemed to have received operational advice from the French, 
but it had been far from convincing and efifective. The bravery of 
some elements of the Polish Army could not be denied. The Poles 
had been poorly equipped and led, however, and the non-Polish con¬ 
tingents had gone into battle very unwillingly, falling back as soon 
as they had lost their leaders. Nevertheless, the Polish Army must 
be described as a modernly equipped Army which, given better leader- 
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i^ip and training, would doubtless have accomplished more. Poland 
had had 35 regular divisions. In addition to this, there were 36 regi¬ 
ments of cavalry (about 11 cavalry divisions) which had in some in¬ 
stances undertaken very foolish attacks. Poland, moreover, also had 
at her disposal 15 second-line reserve divisions with relatively good 
equipment. Then there were supposed to have been another 15 third- 
line divisions which probably had for the most part fought in civilian 
clothing. 

What happened on the Western front was a farce. The attacks of 
the French which received so much sensational publicity in the enemy 
press were solely of token character. Nowhere had the enemy come 
near the German defense lines. Patrols had pushed forward only in 
areas where the German fortifications were 15 to 20 kilometers behind 
the border. At no point had the German combat outposts been pushed 
back. 

Artillery fire had also been extremely moderate. Valuable instal¬ 
lations and open cities had been bombarded by neither side. Today 
was the first time that a shell had fallen on a German bunker, without, 
however, causing any appreciable damage. Thus Germany could re¬ 
gard the battle in the West so far as of no consequence whatsoever. 
It had been easy for her to hold her combat outposts. Moreover, 
neither France nor England had either the manpower or the materiel 
for any large-scale attack on the Western front. To be sure, the state 
of relative quiet there would not last forever. 

The war on the seas had in the main consisted of the so-called block¬ 
ade, to which Germany had replied with submarine warfare. Not¬ 
withstanding the “chivalrous methods” she had pursued, Germany had 
by September 28 sunk 290,000 tons. The moment Germany gave the 
submarine war a more serious character, enemy losses would, of course, 
mount very considerably. The German sxibmarines would then no 
longer consent to first stopping the enemy ships, then searching them 
carefully, and finally even assuring themselves that the lifeboats were 
in order, as they were now doing, but they would simply torpedo the 
ships without warning. Nevertheless, even with the present methods 
they had sunk the aircraft carrier Courageous and, from our observa¬ 
tions, another one, the ArTc Royal^ the sinking of which Churchill 
would not admit only because no neutral ships had been present as 
witnesses, as there had been in the former instance. In addition, two 
destroyers had also been sunk. 

In the air war in the West, the British had thus far made a bombing 
attack on Wilhelmshaven. Of 24 bombers, 11 had been shot down. 
The day before yesterday the British had attacked two German 
destroyers. Of six attackers, five were shot down. Otherwise, Ger¬ 
many had been spared any bombing attacks. Merely leaflets had been 
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dropped—at night, from an altitude of 5 to 6 thousand meters—^which 
were remarkable for their stupidity and innocuousness. They were 
stupid because their authors had believed that they coujd precisely 
at this present moment incite the German people to defection from 
their government; if dropped in larger quantities, they could at most 
be regarded as additional paper supply. 

Count Ciano observed at this point that the people would never 
allow themselves to be separated from a leader who was always the 
winner. 

The Fiihrer continued that on the Western front itself everything 
was being shot down that came into view. Thus 14 planes, 12 British 
and 2 French, had been shot down yesterday. The ratio of total 
losses of planes was 1 to 9 in favor of Germany. One German fighter 
wing alone had brought down 44 planes, while losing only 4 of its 
own. 

In principle, therefore, Geraiany was in a position to withdraw her 
troops from the East, allow them a short rehabilitation period, richly 
deserved after the formidable long-distance marches; the time could 
also be used for the reconditioning of materiel, and then they could be 
shipped to the West. Germany was therefore prepared and able at 
all times to become active in the West. 

This announcement by the Fiihrer made an obvious impression on 
Count Ciano. He inquired once more to make sure he had under¬ 
stood correctly that Germany was prepared at all times to become 
active in the West, and the Fiihrer confirmed this. 

The Fiihrer further remarked that Germany was not in fact inter¬ 
ested in forcing a war in the West if such a war could be avoided. 
After the Polish victories it was unnecessary to continue the war for 
reasons of military prestige. Nor were there other reasons for doing 
so. But if peace was not attainable, then Germany would give the 
war in the West another character. 

On the subject of the agreements with Russia, the Fiihrer observed 
that their purpose was to define the spheres of interest in the newly 
acquired territories. In a generally difficult time it was not in Ger¬ 
many’s interest to have a hostile neighbor at her back, and so she had 
reached agreements with Russia that were absolutely clear-cut and 
completely ruled out any possibility of misunderstanding or conflict 
in the future. In the territory east of the line which was known to 
Count Ciano, the shaping of the political and economic organization 
was an exclusively Russian matter, while west of the line Germany 
pursued her own interests with the same exclusiveness. It was im¬ 
portant for the Duce to know that Germany had two things in mind 
in this territory west of the line: first, to wipe out the Versailles Treaty 
boundaries and establish a new boundary that was acceptable to Ger- 
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many from the ethnographic, historical, and economic standpoint; and 
second, to give the remaining territory of Polish nationality a politi¬ 
cal organization that would rule out for all time to come any threat 
to the Reich from that direction. 

Furthermore, both Russia and Germany wanted to prevent any 
element of intrigue apt to sow discord between (Jermany and Russia 
from arising out of this settlement at any time in the future. The 
Fiihrer declared that in every other respect he wanted the German 
Reich to be encumbered as little as possible with the responsibility 
for the existence of the Polish residual state. The permanent form 
that this residual state was to have would be wholly determined by 
the effort of pacification and of restoring orderly political and eco¬ 
nomic conditions. The timing of the execution of this plan depended 
on whether the war was ended or would go on now. Naturally, no final 
decisions on this matter could be taken until hostilities were concluded. 

Count Ciano asked for a more precise definition of the form en¬ 
visaged by the Fiihrer for organizing the Polish residual state. 

The Fiihrer declared that the Polish residual state had to be so 
organized that it would no longer constitute a military thx'eat to Ger¬ 
many, could not engage in political intrigues between Germany and 
Russia, and would absolutely ensure protection of Germany’s economic 
and political interests. 

Count Ciano asked whether it would be a sovereign state or a protec¬ 
torate controlled by Germany. 

The Fiihrer replied that he could not yet say anything final on 
that point- In principle, he wished to burden Germany as little as 
possible with the Polish residual state. On his visits to the front he 
had found Poland in so run-down and rotten a condition that he 
wanted to have as little to do with it as possible. He believed that the 
Western nations, if they could see it with their own eyes, would not 
fight another day for this totally bankrupt country. It would take 
from 60 to 100 years to colonize the areas that were to be annexed to 
Germany. 

Finally, Germany was pursuing the additional objective of a 
thorough cleanup of the nationality problem in the course of which 
the various ethnic elements scattered over the entire territory would 
be consolidated into larger nationality groups. In this connection, a 
climatically and topographically suited area was to be set aside for 
the resettlement of the Southern Tirolese. Similarly, he planned to 
settle German minority groups from Hungary and the entire East in 
this new territory, in order to put an end, for all time, to any friction 
that might arise from the existence of German minorities. 

Count Ciano asked how large the Polish residual state was likely 
to be. 
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The Fiihrer replied that this was difla.cult to say at the moment, 
because much depended on the ethnographic reorganization and be¬ 
cause there were still many national minorities on Polish territory 
which had preserved their identity in the face of all oppression. Thus 
there was still a German minority of S70,000 in the country around 
LfOdz. 

Count Ciano thereupon asked what the probable population of the 
Polish rump state would be. 

The Fiihrer gave an estimate of a minimum of 8 to 10 millions. He 
remarked in conclusion that the ideas which he had just expressed 
could, of course, be carried out only after peace was restored. 

Count Ciano asked whether the Fiihrer would mention these ideas 
in his speech before the Keichstag as the conditions for peace. 

The Fiihrer replied that as a matter of fact he did intend to state 
them before the Reichstag with all appropriate caution. He had 
told them to Count Ciano at this time so that the Duce could be in¬ 
formed in advance, but for the rest would ask that they be treated in 
strict conJBdence. 

Apart from this, the Fiihi'er continued, there were also other im¬ 
portant European problems which had emerged in connection with 
the present conflict and which could not be settled unilaterally, but 
only in a generally calm atmosphere by means of a conference or by 
general agreements. In his Reichstag speech in the coming week he 
would emphasize Germany’s readiness for such solutions but did not 
believe that this would make a deep impression on the enemy. He was 
doing it only in order to place the enemy in the wrong. If the enemy 
obstinately rejected any thought of a peaceful settlement, he (the 
Fiihrer) was determined to settle the score with him in another way. 
He would then conduct the war in an entirely different manner from 
that imagined by the British and French. 

He believed, moreover, that the Duce could accomplish an important 
mission by rallying the neutral world, which was suffering great 
hardship by reason of the present state of war, and desired peace. 
If the Duce assumed the leadership of the neutral world, its influence 
would thereby be greatly increased. 

Apart from this, however, it was necessary to realize that not only 
the future of Germany, but also that of Italy, would be at stake in a 
final showdown between Germany, on the one hand, and England and 
France, on the other. The Fiihrer expressed his unshakable convic¬ 
tion that in this showdown Germany would emerge triumphant, since 
the military situation today was quite different from that 25 years ago. 
A defeat of Germany, however, would at the same time mean the end 
of Italy’s great aspirations in the Mediterranean. 
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The German Foreign Minister referred in this connection to the 
Moscow agreements and their economic advantages for Germany. 
He said that he wondered whether, in these circumstances, it was 
not perhaps better, on the whole, if the showdown with the Western 
Powers took place now, since it was bound to happen some time in 
any event. 

The Fiihrer elaborated this by saying that many people in Germany 
were of the opinion that it would be best coldly to settle accounts with 
the British and French right now, and added that if Italy were at 
Germany’s side now as a military ally he would not doubt for a second 
that the present moment was the most favorable for the showdown 
with the Western Powers: for he was convinced that if Germany and 
Italy went into the battle together, England and France would be so 
completely crushed that many of the still unsettled problems would be 
solved once and for all. 

The Fiihrer in this connection came to speak of the dangers of the 
air war, stating that the best protection from enemy air attacks lay 
not so much in the anti-aircraft guns, which could not, of course, 
be very effective at night, as in the enemy’s fear of reprisals. 

Count Ciano asked whether the Fiihrer would confine himself to a 
cautious expression in his Reichstag speech of the ideas he had just 
presented or whether he would in addition undertake an initiative 
for peace, or have others, Italy, for instance, do so. 

The Fiihrer replied that he would confine himself to his Reichstag 
speech and await what Mussolini had to say after the speech, in the 
light of the reaction to it in other countries. 

Count Ciano, referring to the Fiihrer’s suggestion that the Duce 
could accomplish a great mission if he put himself at the head of the 
neutral world, replied that Italy had not hitherto undertaken any¬ 
thing of the kind. Nor had she taken any outright neutral position, 
having merely declared that she would not take any military initiative 
in the West. This had been done at a time when Germany wanted 
to go to war in the East and the Fiihrer had announced his intention 
of localizing the conflict. Had Italy resorted to armed intervention 
at once, she would have thwarted this intention because the conflict 
would then immediately have become generalized. Italy had never 
made a neutrality declaration and had no intention of doing so. She 
was, however, convinced that it would be advantageous to rally those 
countries that were the chief targets of British and French propa¬ 
ganda. Because of the close tie between Germany and Italy, these 
countries would thereby he drawn away from England and France 
and automatically brought closer to the Axis. Italy was of the opin¬ 
ion, moreover, that her present attitude was more advantageous to 
Germany than direct military intervention would have been. If she 
had taken such a step, Italy would have exposed herself to direct 
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attacks from the air and the sea by the French and British, especially 
in the colonies. 

The F^hrer replied that, in his opinion, England would not have 
signed her final treaty with Poland if she had not previously learned 
what Italy’s attitude would be. However, this had not in any way 
altered the military situation in Poland and besides it must be ad¬ 
mitted that Italy’s attitude had in point of fact worked out favorably. 

Count Ciano denied that England had had previous information 
on Italy’s attitude, but did not go into the matter further; he merely 
pointed once more to the advantages that had resulted for Germany 
from Italy’s attitude. At the close of the first phase of the conflict, 
the score was 1:0 in favor of Germany. If Italy had intervened 
actively, the result would not have been as favorable, for even if Italy 
had not been dealt a mortal blow by England and France, she would, 
nevertheless, have been struck very severely. This would have entailed 
serious psychological disadvantages. 

Count Ciano then went on to speak of the formation of the neutral 
bloc, and stated that Italy, if she was not to tie her own hands for all 
time, could not easily, for geographic and other reasons, take a neutral 
position. It was difficult for Italy to remain neutral to the end, and 
an effort was therefore being made in Italy to be prepared against all 
eventualities. At the Alpine border, in Africa and elsewhere in the 
Empire, Italy was already tying down 800,000 French troops, 800,000 
in T^inisia alone. The Italian forces in Libya had been increased 
by 150,000 men, and Italy no longer had to fear a French attack there. 
Italy’s weak point was the deficiency in anti-aircraft artillery, coupled 
with the fact that the armament industry was concentrated on the 
Tyrrhenian coast, in Genoa, Spezzia, and Livorno, and could therefore 
be reached in 30 to 40 minutes flying time by French bombers from 
Corsica. Italy, however, had not reconciled herself to remaining 
neutral if the war should go on {VltaZie ne s^est pas odaptee a Tester 
neutre^ si la guerre continue '). She had, as he had said before, worked 
extremely hard to build up her preparedness. Moreover, her rela¬ 
tions with England and France could hardly be called correct. All 
rumors to the contrary were made up entirely of thin air. To be sure, 
he (Ciano) had on several occasions before the crisis talked to the 
French and British Ambassadors on the subject of Italian mediation. 
Since then, however, their meetings had become considerably less 
frequent. Only current “administrative” matters were taken up in 
them. There had been no political consultation of any kind with the 
Western Powers. 

The Fiihrer replied that it was quite clear to him personally that 
Italy’s attitude, considering the course which events had taken, had 
worked out to advantage. It induced the French to proceed with 
caution. The Duce’s last speech, which had been addressed to Party 
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representatives near Bologna, had by its veiled threats caused Baris 
to exercise even greater caution. 

Count Ciano mentioned in this connection that wide circles in 
France, including many generals, for example, General Colson, would 
greatly welcome Italy’s active intervention and considered the Duce’s 
attitude vis-a-vis France a clever move. 

The Fiihrer remarked that the German people also looked upon the 
whole matter as a very subtle bit of teamwork between Italy and 
Germany. 

The conversation then turned to the reception that the Italian 
mediation proposal had had in France. It turned out that Daladier 
had not expressed himself at all on the Italian proposal. Only 
Bonnet, Foreign Minister at the time, took a more positive attitude. 
To be sure, he too stated that the British would on no account agree 
to the Italian proposal for an armistice that left the German troops 
where they were, and that France could therefore not accede to this 
proposal either. Bonnet, however, did inform Rome at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, through the Italian Ambassador in Paris, that he 
believed that France could agree to the Italian proposal if the German 
troops were withdrawn, at least symbolically, by the withdrawal of 
a single ‘^flag or gun.” 

In the further course of the conversation the Fiihrer came back once 
more to the subject of Russia. Germany wanted to live in peace with 
Russia, as she had often done in the past for a hundred years at a time. 
The realization of this wish would be aided by Russia’s traditional fear 
of too close a contact with the West and its superior culture and stand¬ 
ard of living. Thus, in this instance again, Russia, because of her 
old, traditional attitude, had been willing to limit her own advance 
to the West. Poland, on the contrary, had persisted in striking at 
Germany on every possible occasion. Already in the years 1936- 
1937, Poland had been active in this way. 

The Reich Foreign Minister pointed out in this connection that the 
Polish Foreign Minister, on the occasion of the occupation of the 
Rhineland, had counseled a preventive war against Germany and had 
offered Poland’s participation. 

In the further course of the conversation, Count Ciano inquired 
about the situation in the Balkans and spoke of the possibility of 
forming a group of neutral Balkan countries. He showed concern 
about Rumania. 

The Fiihrer replied that Rumania was in no danger so long as she 
remained really neutral. Should she, however, compromise her neu¬ 
trality, she would probably be attacked from all directions. 

The Fiihrer then spoke of his endeavor always to create clear-cut 
relationships. It was for that reason that he had clearly defined 
Germany’s interests to both France and England. In his conversa- 
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tions with the Duce also, he always had been governed by this desire 
for clarity and had made it plain that the Mediterranean was ex¬ 
clusively Italy’s sphere of interest. He had similarly pursued a policy 
of a clear-cut demarcation of spheres of interest with respect to Rus¬ 
sia. This was the only way to restore stability and peace. The re¬ 
sult had been concretely demonstrated by the relationship between 
Germany and Italy, which had indeed been possible only because of 
the clear-cut separation of interests. The Duce had recognized Ger¬ 
many’s interests in Austria and Czechoslovakia, while Germany most 
liberally left the Mediterranean to Italy as her exclusive domain. 
Germany had rejoiced over all of Italy’s successes, because each one, in 
the last analysis, also benefited the Axis as a whole. 

The Fiihrer then stated once more that if the conflict should be 
continued, both air and submarine warfare would be waged by Ger¬ 
many in an entirely different manner. Moreover, Germany did not 
believe that the Maginot Line, which consisted of groups of installa¬ 
tions with large gaps in between, was invincible. 

In reply to Count Ciano’s question regarding America’s role, the 
Fiihrer replied that America could only come to the aid of the West 
if she had sufficient tonnage at her disposal. Submarine warfare 
would here play an important role. 

Replying to Ciano’s question as to whether Japan also should be 
included in the neutral bloc under the leadership of the Duce, the 
Fiihrer said that Japan was surely waiting for England to receive 
the first severe blow, when she would be able, free and without hin¬ 
drance, to gain her objectives in East Asia. 

The Reich Foreign Minister pointed out in this connection that 
Japan at the moment had a middle-of-the-road government, but that 
in the event of German victories the spirit of the Japanese Army 
would come to the fore and establish a new government which, with 
the backing of the Japanese Navy, would enable Japan to take advan¬ 
tage of the greatest opportunity of her political existence. 

Referring to the announcements of the British that they would wage 
a 3-year war, the Fiihrer declared that he was preparing for a 5-year 
war. Germany had shown in Poland how she waged war in practice, 
and he was certain that France and England would suffer severe blows 
from Germany. 

Count Ciano replied that the armament of Germany’s enemies ob¬ 
viously had a rather weak basis, because Italy, through a variety of 
devious channels had received requests for delivery of even the most 
elementary articles of equipment, such as field glasses and the like. 
Italy had, of course, refused to make such deliveries. 

The Fiihrer stated that this information was corroborated by re¬ 
cently discovered documents which showed how trifling were the de- 
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liveries that England and France intended to make to Poland in 
October. Thus Poland was to receive twelve 48mm anti-tank guns, 
twenty 25mm guns and six tanks. 

Count Ciano also mentioned a conversation he had had with 
Frangois-Poncet, to whom, wishing to frighten him, he had pointed 
out the fatal risks incurred by France. Fran§ois-Poncet had ad¬ 
mitted that the situation was difficult at the moment with respect to 
materiel. Referring to America, however, he had added that in the 
spring France would receive enormous deliveries of airplanes from 
America. France was counting on several thousand planes. Besides, 
France always lost in the first 6 months, to win the more resoundingly 
in the succeeding 6 months. To that Count Ciano had replied that 
there was no telling whether the war would last more than 6 months, 
and perhaps there would be no time left at all for any winning. 

In reply to another question by Ciano, the Fiihrer declared that in 
his Reichstag speech he would not only speak of Poland in the manner 
previously stated, but would also present his ideas regarding the set¬ 
tlement of general problems at a conference. The Fiihrer explained 
in reply to another question from Ciano that he had no detailed pro¬ 
gram for this as yet. He would only speak of disarmament, general 
security, and removal of trade barriers. 

In reply to a further question by Ciano, the Fiihrer stated that the 
date for the Reichstag session was not yet fixed, as he wanted to visit 
Warsaw first.* 

After a duration of 2^^ hours, the conversation ended at about 
9:15 p. m. 

Submitted herewith, in accordance with instructions, to Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop. 

SCHNIDT 

MimAater 

• Hitler delivered Jiis Reichstag speech on Oct. 6. See Editors* Note, p. 227. 

No. 177 

46a/2258ia 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 478 Berlin, October 2, 1939. 

Buro RAM 509. 

For the Ambassador. 

Please inform Molotov that, in keeping with the existing German- 
Italian Alliance, we have discussed with Ciano ^ the world situation 


See document No. 176. 
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as modified by the Moscow Agreements. The possibilities of restoring 
peace as a result of the joint German-Soviet peace declaration were 
also discussed in this connection. 

Bibbentrof 


No. 178 

Bia/B0>08i055 

Memoraridurri by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 769 Berlin-, October 2, 1939. 

The Finnish Minister today requested me to clarify the significance 
of the arrangement of spheres of influence between Germany and 
Bussia; he was particularly interested in knowing what effect the 
Moscow agreements might have on Finland. 

I reminded the Minister that a short time ago Finland, as is well 
known, had rejected our proposal to conclude a nonaggression pact.^ 
Perhaps this was now regretted in Helsinki. For the rest, now as 
then it is the wish of Germany to live with Finland on the best and 
most friendly terms and, particularly in the economic sphere, to effect 
as extensive an exchange of goods as possible. If M. Wuorimaa felt 
uneasy about Finland because of the Estonian incident and M. Mun- 
ters’ trip to Moscow, announced today, I would have to tell him that 
I was not informed as to Moscow’s policies vis-^-vis Finland. But 
I felt that worries over Finland at this time are not warranted. 

The Minister then spoke of the Ciano visit.^ In this connection I 
remarked that after liquidating the Polish campaign we had un¬ 
doubtedly arrived at an important juncture in the war. The 
announced convocation of the Beichstag pointed to a statement from 
the Government in which the idea would surely be expressed that we 
regarded as senseless any opening of real hostilities in the West. 
Of course, should the Western Powers fail to seize the opportunity for 
peace, one would probably have to resign oneself to a bitter struggle. 

Weizsaoker 


^ See vol. VI, document No. 391. 
* See document No. 176. 


No. 179 

2177/4715:9S-600 

Merworandfwrrb by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 770 Beklint, October 2, 1939. 

The Belgian Ambassador called on me today after having re¬ 
ported to the Belgian Minister President ^ and the Bang in Brussels. 


M. Hubert Pierlot. 
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In his usual manner, Davignon had neatly prepared in advance what 
he was going to say. He introduced his talk with the assurance that 
Belgium was more determined than ever to defend her independence 
and neutrality and had used plain language vis-k-vis English pres¬ 
sure, with success. Belgium was on that account not at all popular 
in France at present; Paris had the idea that in 1914 Belgium had 
joined France for France’s sake, a fallacy from which the French 
could not be dissuaded. Then the Ambassador discussed two 
problems: 

1. The 'peace questio'n. 

Speaking apparently on the basis of official information, Davignon 
stated that England is obstinate but that in France the Cabinet even 
now still contains a number of pronounced friends of peace. But 
France is unable to assert herself vis-k-vis England. Nothing makes 
any impression on London but what Washington says. In Washing¬ 
ton, in turn, only Mussolini can raise his voice successfully. If there 
is any chance at all it is only through the diplomatic channel Rome- 
Washington-London, and perhaps parallel with it the direct chan¬ 
nel Bome-London. A public peace appeal, which apparently is im¬ 
pending here, would escape being harmful only if it were not worded 
so bluntly as to block England’s possibility of withdrawal. The Am¬ 
bassador, whose words clearly showed Belgium’s desire for peace, 
thought it would be best if the public appeal were preceded by a diplo¬ 
matic step sufficiently far in advance. 

2. The evhsequent prosecution of the war if the peace effort aJumld 

faiZ, 

If a peace is not realized now, Count Davignon visualizes two dif¬ 
ferent possibilities for the prosecution of the war: either a delaying 
action such as that on the Western front to date, which proves in¬ 
creasingly, the longer it lasts, the senselessness of this state of war 
and must eventually dispel France’s determination to fight; or else 
all-out war. In case of the latter, which worries Davignon especially, 
the Ambassador obviously sought to make me realize what a fateful 
mistake it would be if Germany launched an offensive through Bel¬ 
gian territory. Davignon, however, clothed his arguments in a de¬ 
scription of the misfortune that would overcome France if she for 
her part should invade Belgium. The terrific moral shock of such 
a treaty violation would cost France the sympathy of the entire 
world, especially America. As was generally known, the French 
military leaders would like a wider theater of operations to enable 
them to make their superiority in material felt and so as not to be 
wedged in at our West Wall as they were at present. However, 
France would find herself confronted by the well-equipped Belgian 
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Army of three-quarters of a million men, determined to give battle, 
and a series of fortifications. The moral and physical factors would 
cause France to lose the war should she venture a forced passage 
through Belgium. 

I did not contradict Count Davignon’s statements. I referred him, 
however, to certain reports launched by the Western Powers, from 
which one might infer such intentions on the part of France. I 
told him at the end that while the Western Powers had an interest in 
widening the theater of operations, we, as was well known, wanted 
to preserve the circle of neutrals. It would of course be a serious 
matter if the chance of peace existing today were wantonly thrown 
away by the Western Powers, because then the soldier would again 
have the initiative. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

WEizsACKiaa 


No. 180 

2177/4T1596-97 

Memorandtem "by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 772 Beruin, October 2, 1939. 

The Italian Ambassador repeated to me today in the automobile the 
telegraphic report from the Italian Ambassador in Paris ^ about the 
peace inclinations within the French Cabinet. Attolico later sent me 
the text of the Paris report which is enclosed. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

Weizsacker 


[Enclosure] 

Beruk, October 2,1939. 

The Eoyal Italian Ambassador in Paris has sent the following 
information: 

Minister Ciano’s visit to Berlin® has excited great interest and 
expectation in Paris. Any proposal regarding peace negotiations 
which Italy might make to France would be received with sympathy 
provided it was not a mere communication of ^^decisions already 
definitely taken.” 

One of the most distinguished members of the French Government 
has confirmed to me that the question of form is the most important 
consideration. France and England would at first insist on Poland’s 
presence at any proposed conference, but would in the end be content 
with a discussion of the Polish question at the conference. 

^ Raffaele Guariglia, November 1938-May 1940. 

* See document No, 176. 
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It is earnestly hoped here, however, that a peace conference woxild 
lead to the resurrection of a Polish state, even if only on a modest scale 
and of a more or less symbolic character. 

The argument about the nullification of the so-called moral purpose 
of the war, advanced by Mussolini in his speech,® has made a deep 
impression here since Bussia’s entry upon the scene. 

It would now be a question of enabling France and England to save 
face. On that account the success of any peace appeal that we might 
undertake would depend primarily on the form in which it is pre¬ 
sented. 

The foregoing are the views of the majority of the Cabinet members. 
Up to this evening, however, Daladier had not yet gotten in touch with 
Chamberlain; he will probably do so Monday morning before the 
British Minister delivers his speech. 


• In Bologna on Sei>t. 23. See Scritti e diacorsi di Benito Mussolini (Milan, 
1939), xn, pp. 224-226. 


No. 181 

S23./l&37e4 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Biga, October 3,1939—1: 04 p. m. 
No, 206 of October 13 {^sic] Keceived October 3 — 2 :20 p. m. 

Munters informed me the day he left that the Estonian Foreign 
Minister had told him that the great concessions made to Bussia were 
unavoidable because Germany had refrained from exercising any 
political influence on the negotiations and had not replied to the 
Estonian request made on the basis of the Estonian-German Non- 
Aggression Pact that she state her position. This is contrary to the 
statement of the American Minister,^ who returned from Tallinn 
yesterday. According to him, Tallinn had been prepared for the 
worst after Selter’s first trip because of the lack of clarity in the 
Eussian demands, and had welcomed the later agreement, in which 
limits had been set to the demands through the efforts of the Reich 
Foreign Minister, with a certain sense of relief and even of gratitude 
towards Germany. In high, pronouncedly Latvian circles here there 
are signs of growing mistrust of the ‘"half-Latvian” Munters, who 
before his departure yesterday received rather broad powers to con¬ 
clude an immediate agreement. Munters will in turn probably try 
to render tolerable the concessions which he makes by stating to the 
local public that Germany had given up all political influence in this 


‘John O. Wiley. 
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part of the Baltic and had thereby exposed the little country of Latvia 
to seizure by the Russians. In order to be able to oppose this in time, 
it seems to me that authentic instructions are necessary on whether and 
how Germany has exerted or will exert influence upon the present 
Russo-Latvian settlement. Please send telegraphic instructions. 

Kotzb 


No. 182 

103/111663.-64 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

most urgent Moscow, October 3,1939— 1 : 04 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received October 3—11:10 p. m. 

N^o. 463 of October 3 

Molotov summoned me to his office at 2 p. m. today, in order to com¬ 
municate to me the following: 

The Soviet Government would tell the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, 
who arrives today, that, within the framework of an amicable settle¬ 
ment of mutual relations (probably similar to the one with Estonia), 
the Soviet Government was willing to cede the city of Vilna and its 
environs to Lithuania, while at the same time the Soviet Government 
would let Lithuania understand that it must cede the indicated portion 
of its territory to Germany,^ M. inquired what formal procedure we 
had in mind for carrying this out. His idea was the simultaneous 
signing of a Soviet-Lithuanian protocol on Vilna and a German- 
Lithuanian protocol on the Lithuanian area to be ceded to us. 

I replied that this suggestion did not appeal to me. It seemed to 
me more logical that the Soviet Government should exchange Vilna 
for the strip to be ceded to us and then hand this strip over to us. 
M. did not seem quite in accord with my proposal but was willing to 
let me ask for the viewpoint of my Government and give him a reply 
by tomorrow noon. 

Molotov’s suggestion seems to me harmful, as in the eyes of the 
world it would make us appear as ‘‘robbers” of Lithuanian territory, 
while the Soviet Government figures as the donor. As I see it, only my 
suggestion can be considered at all. However, I would ask you to 
consider whether it might not be advisable for us, by a separate secret 
German-Soviet protocol, to forego the cession of the Lithuanian strip 
of territory imtil the Soviet Union actually incorporates Lithuania, 
an idea on which, I believe, the arrangement concerning Lithuania 
was originally based. 

SoHCXmENBURG 


See doctanent No. 159, 
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No. 183 


96/108036 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Poreign Ministry 

Telegram 

URGENT Moscow, Octobor 3, 11)39—8: 08 p, m. 

TOP SECRET Keccived October 3—11:10 p, m. 

No. 464 of October 3, 1939 

With reference to your telegram No. 475 of October 2.^ 

I explained in detail to Molotov the contents of your instruction. 
Molotov stated that the Soviet Government shared our trend of 
thought and was proceeding in that direction. However, it appeared 
that Turkey had already become rather closely involved with England 
and France. The Soviet Government would continue to try to rectify 
or ‘‘neutralize” matters in our sense. 

The Afghan Ambassador, with whom I spoke today, claimed to 
know that the Soviet Government was demanding of Turkey absolute 
neutrality and the closing of the Sti*aits. 

Molotov himself said that the negotiations were still under way. 
When I mentioned the rumors that England and France intended 
to assault Greece and overrun Bulgaria in order to set up a Balkan 
front, Molotov asserted spontaneously that the Soviet Government 
would never tolerate pressure on Bulgaria. 

ScnUIJBNBURG 


* Document No. 175. 


No. 184 

4148/B071651 

The Director of the PoliticaZ Department to the Legations in Estonia^ 

Latvia^ and Lithuania 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Beruin, October 3, 1939. 

e. o. PoL VI 2210. 

To Tallinn, No. 241. With reference to your No. 180 of September 29 ^ 
To Riga, No. 303. With reference to your No. 206 of October 3 ® 

To Kaunas, No. 249 

For the Minister. 

The Reich Foreign Minister requests you to be most discreet in 
dealing with German-Russian relations and their possible effects on 
the Baltic States and to make no statement on this subject. 

* Document No. 168. 

• Document No, 181. 
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Supplement for Riga only: 

This answers the question asked at the end of your telegraphic re¬ 
port No. 206. 

WOERMAKK 


No. 185 


73/62077^-Sa 

MeTTiorandimi hy the Deputy Director of the Economic Policy 

Department 


Berbust, October 3, 1939. 

Conversation With Hungarian Minister President Count Teieki 
IN Budapest on September 30, 1939 

After a general discussion of the political situation Count Teleki 
expressed tlie urgent wish that Germany might continue in the future 
as she has in the past to expedite the delivery of war material to Hun¬ 
gary and especially to speed up as much as possible the shipment of 
the orders already contracted for.^ 

I in turn gave Count Teleki a broad outline of the status of the 
German-Hungarian economic negotiations and specifically raised the 
following three questions: 

I. Mineral resources in the Carpathian area. 

The German Government had to insist that the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment keep the promises, made prior to the restoration to Hungary of 
the Carpathian region, to safe^ard the German economic interests in 
that area.^ This held especially for the exploitation of mineral re¬ 
sources. We were willing to waive full exploitation of the concessions 
granted us but wished at least to obtain control of exploration and 
exploitation in regard to petroleum. 

Count Teleki reiterated his view, previously explained to Minister 
von Erdmannsdorff, that the statement he had made at the time to 
the Minister and Herr Altenburg had referred only to actually exist¬ 
ing economic interests and not to extensive concessions of this kind, 
which would apply a partial renunciation of sovereignty. Moreover, 
he had not been aware of these concessions at the time he made the 
statement. Actually there was no reason for bringing in German 
specialists and German firms, since the Hungarian geologists were par¬ 
ticularly well trained and able to solve the problems in question them¬ 
selves. The most Hungary could do was to promise Germany partici¬ 
pation in the eventual exploitation of any petroleum deposits that 
might actually exist. 

Not until I declared very definitely that the German Government 
could not be satisfied with this did Count Teleki promise to reconsider 
whether the Hungarian Government could make us other proposals 
which went further. 


See docnment No. 9. 

See document No. ^ and footnote 1. 
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IL Economic aid for Slovakia. 

I pointed out that Hungary had continuously denied our repeated 
requests to normalize economic relations with Slovakia and especially 
to send to Slovakia large-scale shipments of farm products, particu¬ 
larly fats. Count Teleki justified this refusal on the ground that 
it was impossible for Hungary to enter into closer relations with 
Slovakia unless the latter changed her political attitude toward Hun¬ 
gary and above all ceased persecuting the Hungarians in Slovakia* I 
replied that we were concerned not with the adjustment of political 
relations between Hungary and Slovakia, but, as we saw it, with 
Hungary’s obvious duty to aid Germany by doing everything in her 
power to supply Slovakia, which was Germany’s friend, had fought 
against Poland at the side of Germany, and constituted the hinterland 
for the German troops. 

After a prolonged discussion Count Teleki stated that they would 
find a way to meet the German wish by furnishing food and even fats 
to Slovakia through individual compensation transactions- As for the 
rest, Hungary was already supplying Germany to the limits of her 
capacity and there was nothing to keep Germany from passing these 
supplies on to Slovakia. 

Following this conversation Minister von Nickl ® promised me that 
thirty to forty carloads of fats would be made available for direct 
delivery to Slovakia through a compensation arrangement in the 
near future. He made a point, however, of asking that the Slovaks 
not be informed of this as yet. 

III. The question of the rate of exchange. 

I told the Minister President that Germany positively could not re¬ 
sign herself to the devaluation of the reichsmark by about 11 percent, 
as effected indirectly through the increase in the rate of exchange of 
free foreign currencies, especially not at the very moment of the out¬ 
break of war. Count Teleki said that he recognized our political in¬ 
terest in this question but that he could not judge its technical aspect. 
He would discuss the question at once with the president of the bank 
of issue and then inform us of the position of the Hungarian Govem- 
ment- 

In the Minister President’s waiting room I met the president of tlie 
bank of issue and discussed the question directly witn him. He re¬ 
iterated his familiar argument that the increase in the rate of exchange 
of the free currencies had been imperative in order to provide an 
incentive for export to the countries concerned. When I kept in¬ 
sisting, he even went so far as to tell me that I could, to be sure, 
demand his resignation, and also obtain it, but that I could not force 
him to follow a different exchange rate policy. 

The Governmental Committee Protocol* signed the next day ac¬ 
cordingly stated that no agreement could be reached in this question 
and that the German Government would soon discuss the matter 
again.® 

CLonros 


• Of the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

* Not printed (8602/H597157-65). 

•Olodius submitted this memorandum to the State Secretary with a cover 
note of the same date (73/52076). Olodius said that he had recommended to 
Ribbentrop that war material deliveries to Hungary be resumed on a fuU scale 
basis. Bibbentrop said he intended to submit the question to the FUhrer. 
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No, 186 

136/739O2r-O0 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 773 Berlin-, October 3, 1939. 

The Spanish Ambassador made the following statement to me 
today with respect to the peace question: The Spanish Government 
believes that the present moment offers a measure of promise for 
concluding peace. The Spanish Government is prepared, if the Ger¬ 
man Government so desires, to offer its good offices as mediator. 
There are, however, certain substantial prerequisites to this. 

a. The proposals made must be worthy of respect and calculated to 
ensure peace for a long time to come. 

S. Without provision for a rump-Poland nothing can be done, be¬ 
cause France and especially England must be given the chance to save 
face. 

As regards the methods used, he said that in public discussion it is 
essential to spare the domestic prestige of the English and French 
Governments to such an extent that they are able to come down from 
their present intransigent theses. The substantive discussions proper 
would be reserved to the diplomatic mediation. 

I thanked the Ambassador for his demarche and referred him to 
the imminent session of the Reichstag,^ naturally making no comment 
on the matter at hand. But since the Ambassador was speaking by 
instruction of his Government and otherwise calls on me very seldom, 
it is a step to which I believe we ought to react in some way for 
courtesy’s sake. Incidentally, it is striking how closely the ideas of 
the Franco Government parallel statements which have reached us 
through other channels. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Weizsaoker 


* See Editors' Note, p. 227. 

No. 187 

61/83895 

Memorandum "by the Director of the PolitioaZ Department 

BERLEsr, October 3,1939. 
With reference to the enclosed communication of the Naval High 
Command of October 2, 1939 (1/Skl. 9592/39 geh.).^ 


^ Not found. 


260090—54- 


-19 
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I communicated the following to Admiral Schniewind today: 

1. We were still of the opinion that the order to attack all merchant 
vessels definitely identified as enemy ships should not be given at the 
present time, especially in consideration of the peace efforts now in 
progress. 

2. We had no objection to the order communicated [to us] per¬ 
mitting the immediate use of arms against merchant vessels definitely 
recogmzed to be armed or against merchant ships which on the basis 
of reliable information areTbiown to be armed. We believed, how¬ 
ever, that the submarine commanders still might consider the above 
formulation as an instruction to take action against all enemy mer¬ 
chant vessels, and asked that this point of view be taken into account 
in making another formulation. Furthermore, it might be well to 
make it cl^r that the previous order not to attack passenger ships is 
not affected by the present order. 

Admiral Schniewind showed understanding for these statements 
and promised to look into the matter. 

Submitted to 1) the State Secretary, 2) the Deputy Director of 
the Political Department, 3) the Deputy Director of the Legal Depart¬ 
ment, and 4) Herr v. d. Heyden-Rynsch. 

WOEBMANN 


No. 188 


Nuremberg document No. 122-C 
Exhibit GB-82 

Extract From War Diary of the Naval Staffs 
[Extract] 

OHEFSACHB [Berlin,] October 3, 1939. 

TOP SECRET MILITART 

By officer only 

6. The Chief of the Naval Staffs considers it necessary that the 
Fiihrer be informed as soon as possible of the opinions of the Naval 
Staflf on the possibilities of extending the operatioixal base to the North. 
It must be ascertained whether it is possible to gain bases in Norway 
imder the combined pressure of Russia and Germany, with the aim 
of improving fundamentally our strategic and operational position. 
The following questions must be given consideration. 

a. What places in Norway can be considered for bases? 

&. Can bases be gained by militai'y force against Norway’s will if it 
is impossible to carry this out without fighting? 

^‘The German text of this document is printed in THal of the Major War 
Criminals, vol. xxxiv, pp. 422-424. 

* Grand Admiral Raeder. 
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c. What are the possibilities for defense after occupying? 

d. Will the harbors have to be developed completely as bases, or 
have they possibly decisive advantages already as supply positions ? 
(Commanding Officer, Submarines, already considers such harbors 
extremely useful as equipment and supply bases for Atlantic sub¬ 
marines to call at temporarily.) ® 

e. What decisive advantage would exist for the conduct of the war 
at sea in gaining a base in North Denmark, e. g., Skagen? 


■In a memorandum of Oct. 9 to the OKM, D5nitz designated Trondheim 
as the Norwegian port best suited for use as a German naval base, and recom¬ 
mended that a base be secured there; Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. 
xxxiv, document No. 005-0, exhibit GB-83, pp. 159-161. On Oct. 10, Raeder 
carried this recommendation to Hitler who decided to consider the matter; 
“Fiihrer Conferences on Na\al Affairs, 1939^1945,” Brassey*s Naval Annual, 1948, 
pp. 45-47. See also Raeder’s retrospective memorandum of Jan. 30, 1944, the 
German text of which is printed in Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol, 
XXXIV, document No. 066-0, exhibit GB-81, pp. 276-282. An English transla¬ 
tion is given in NaH Consviraey and Aggression, vol. vi, pp. 887-892. 

No. 189 


O'S/l-OSOST-SS 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No, 361 of October 4 Ankara, October 4,1939—3:47 p. m. 

Received October 4—8: 00 p. m. 

In pursuance of instructions in your telegram 352 of October 2^1 
had an hour-long discussion with the Minister President® who is 
acting as a substitute for the Foreign Minister. All arguments which 
favor Turkey’s return to a policy of absolute neutrality were received 
by him with obvious understanding. I emphasized most strongly 
that the conclusion of any pact with the Western Powers would be 
considered an open sabotaging of our peace efforts and that we ex¬ 
pected from Turkey, on the contrary, that she would lend active sup¬ 
port to the German Government’s efforts to achieve peace, which were 
in her own interest. The Minister President received with special 
interest my statements on the re-establishment of historical German- 
Eussian cooperation- I also suggested to him how Turkey could, in 
our opinion, get rid of her obligations under the Assembly declaration 
of May 12. When I asked whether I could inform the Reich Gov¬ 
ernment that Turkey was willing to support the peace offensive by an 
appropriate adjustment of her policy, the Minister President an¬ 
swered that he could not reply until after Saracoglu’s return and a 
new consultation on the situation as it would then exist. In his opin- 


^ See document No. 175, footnote 1. 
•Reflk Saydam. 
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ion Chamberlain’s speech® left the door open for negotiations, pro¬ 
vided that the German peace proposal contained guarantees, in a 
psychologically acceptable form, for the preservation of the Polish 
and Czech nations. Turkey, at any rate, had a very great interest in 
the establishment of peace. I further asked him to arrange a meeting 
for me with the President, so that I might explain to him this German 
view of the situation. 

With reference to the attitude of the press the Minister President 
said that the Turkish Ambassador to Berlin had reported on the 
Fiihrer’s protests * and that he was continuing his effort to make the 
reporting more objective by means of the new commission set up in 
the office of the Minister President. 

From a demarche by the Iranian Ambassador here I have learned 
that Russian troop concentration on the Caucasian border has 
been confirmed. The Iranian Ambassador has instructions to de¬ 
mand a Turkish policy aimed at establishing peace, since Persia might 
otherwise become the battlefield for a Russo-British conflict. 

Papbn 


• In a speech in the House of Commons on Oct. 3, Chamberlain had given the 
British position on the Russo-German declaration of Sept. 28 about the “liquida¬ 
tion of the war.” For the text, see Parliamentary Debateg, fifth series, voL 851, 
pp. 1855-1861. 

■* See document No. 146. 


No. 190 

18{>T/41168« 

The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RiGA, October 4, 1939— T : 00 p.m. 

No. 209 of October 4 Received October 4—8:00 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2225. 

It is known to the Batvian Government that the Russian demands 
(naval bases at Libau and Windau—^Riga is questionable—^plus 50,000 
troops distributed throughout the country) have to be accepted by 
this evening. Since the effect upon the public of the terms, whidb. 
are so far kept secret, is unpredictable, and outright paralysis 
of the government appears imminent, 60,000 Volksdeutsche and 3,000 
Reichsdeutsohe axe in immediate danger of their lives. Please send 
detailed information regarding the promised assistance as soon as 
possible. As for the date, I take the liberty of reserving this for a 
later telegraphic report. Adequate tonnage is desired, 75 percent of 
which should be directed to Riga, the rest to Libau. Provision of 
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armed protection for unhindered embarkation and also food and 
surgical dressings seems necessary. 

Kotze 


No. 191 

193/111665 

The Foreign Minister to the Ernhassy i/n the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

top secret BERnm, October 4, 1939. 

No. 488 

With reference to your telegram No. 463.^ 

I, too, consider inopportune the method Molotov suggested for the 
cession of the Lithuanian strip of territory. On the contrary, please 
ask Molotov not to discuss this cession of territory with the Lithuan¬ 
ians at present, but rather to have the Soviet Government assume the 
obligation toward Germany to leave this strip of territory unoccupied 
in the event of a posting of Soviet forces in Lithuania, which may 
possibly be contemplated, and furthermore to leave it to Germany 
to determine the date on which the cession of the territory should be 
formally effected. An understanding to this effect should be set 
forth in a secret exchange of letters between yourself and Molotov. 

Reich Foeeigk Motister 

[Notes:] As directed by the Reich Foreign Minister, this telegram 
is being dispatched at once with his signature. Qaijs, October 4. 

I telephoned the contents of the telegram in veiled language at 11 
a. m. to Count Schulenburg. He fully understood the instruction. 
G[aits], October 4. 


^Document No. 182. 


No. 192 

583/242217 

Memorandmn "by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

Berlin, October 4,1939. 
Minister Funk has agreed vis-S^-vis Minister Clodius to an increase 
of at least 2,000,000 tons a year in coal deliveries to Italy. The 
quantity previously agreed upon amounts to approximately 9,200,000 
tons. 

Since the acquisition of the mines in the former Polish part of 
Upper Silesia, the satisfaction of Italian coal requirements by Ger- 
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many is no longer a question of production but merely a question of 
transportation. In this respect everything possible to assure delivery 
is being done in cooperation with the Keich Economics Ministry and 
the Eeich Transportation Ministry. 

WiEHL 

To be submitted to the Foreign Minister via the State Secretary. 

WiEHL 


No. 193 

F15/024r-0ai 

Supplementary Protocol Between Germany and the Union of Soviet 

SooiaZiat Repvd>lica ^ 


October 4, 1939. 

The undersigned, being duly empowered thereto by the German 
Government and the Government of the USSR, pursuant to article I 
of the Boundary and Friendsliip Treaty concluded in Moscow on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1939, between Germany and the USSR,® have agreed upon 
the following: 

I 

The boundary line between the respective national interests in the 
territory of the former Polish state shall have the following course: 

Beginning at the point located on the Igorka River at the mouth 
of a nameless brook which comes before the village of Pschetok and 
which flows into the Igorka River at a distance of about 2,300 meters 
northeast of the intersection of this river with the Shondowy- 
Kopzewo road, the boundary shall run in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the point located on the Tscher- 
naja Gantscha River opposite the northwestern edge of the village 
of Shondowy. 

Thence the boundary ascends along the Tschemaja Gantscha River 
to the mouth of the Marycha River. From this mouth the boundary 
shall follow a southwesterly direction, on a straight line to be deter¬ 
mined, to the northern shore of Jedryno Lake. Thence the boundary 
shall follow a straight line to be determined to the point located op¬ 
posite the mouth of the Wolkushanka River on the Tschemaja 
Gantscha River, and further, ascending this latter river, to the point 
lying south of the village of Ostrynske. Thence the boundary shall 
run at first in a southwesterly and then in a northwesterly direction 
along the ravine to its northwestern end and then, on a straight line 

* The speUings of all Polish place names in this document are those used in the 
printed German text. 

"Document No. 157, and Appendix VI, 
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to be determined, running in a northwesterly direction to the point 
lying at the northeastern edge of the village of Tscharny Brud. From 
here the boundary shall run in a northwesterly direction, on a straight 
line to be determined, to the railroad bridge across the Blisna River 
at the northern edge of the village of Schtschebra so that the village 
of Schtschebra shall be on the USSR side and the village of Blisna 
on the German side. Continuing, the boundary shall descend the 
Blisna River to the junction of the roads Suwalki-Schtschebra II and 
Ratschki Schtschebra II, so that the fork of the road and the village 
of Schtschebra II shall remain on the German side and the village of 
Schtschebra I on the USSR side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a northwesterly direction, on 
a straight line to be determined, to a point located north of the village 
of Topilowka and then shall bend slightly in a southwesterly direction 
and run, on a straight line to be deteirmined, to a point located on the 
former Russo-German Reich border, which is located at a distance of 
about 900 meters southwest of the village of Pruska Mala, which shall 
remain on the German side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue generally in a southwesterly 
direction along the former Russo-German border up to the point where 
the latter intersects the Pissa River. 

Thence the aforesaid boundary shall descend along the Pissa River 
to its confluence with the Narew River and then descend this river to 
the mouth of a nameless brook which flows into the IsTarew River 
between the town of Ostrolenka and the village of Ostrowa. Thence 
the boundary shall ascend the brook to the eastern edge of the village 
of Lawy (South). From the eastern edge of the village of Bawy 
(South), the boundary shall continue in a southeasterly direction, on 
a straight line to be determined, to the southern edge of the village 
of Sussk, and continue, also on a straight line to be determined, to a 
point situated on the Troschyn-Rabendy road approximately 400 
meters southwest of the edge of the village of Troschyn. Thence the 
boundary runs in a south-southeasterly direction, on a straight line 
to be determined, to the crossroads south of the village of Stylengi 
and then shall turn towards the southeast and continue, on a straight 
line to be determined, to a point on the Osh River south of the village 
of Butschin, so that this village shall remain on the USSR side, and 
the village of Saoshe on the German side. 

Thence the boundary shall ascend the Osh River to a tributary on 
the lei’t which flows into the Osh River between the villages of 
Sokolowo and Rogowek, then along this tributary to a point located 
1,200 meters east of the village of Malinowa-Stare. Thence the 
boundary shall continue in a southeasterly direction, on a straight 
line to be determined, to a point on the Ostruw-Masowezka-Schabi* 
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kowo road, approximately 700 meters south of the brick works, so 
that the Salesze estate, the village of Lubejewo-Nowe and the afore¬ 
said brick works shall be on the USSR side; the village of Salesze, 
the village of Pshiimy and the village of Lubejewo on the German 
side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southeasterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, up to a point on the Brotschisko 
River, approximately 500 meters nortliwest of the western edge of the 
village of N'owa Zolotorija, so that the village of Ugnewo shall remain 
on the German side. 

Thence, the boundary shall continue in a southeasterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to a point on the road, approxi¬ 
mately 350 meters south of the village of Petzki. 

Thence the boundary shall run in a southeasterly direction to a 
point on the Sapadnyi Bug River approximately 1,500 meters east of 
the edge of the village of Nadbushne. 

Thence the boundary shall ascend the Sapadnyi Bug River to the 
mouth of the Solokija River. 

Prom the mouth of the Solokija River, the boundary shall mn 
along this river to a point located opposite the northwestern edge of 
the village of Ugnuw. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a northwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the southern edge of the village 
of Chodywantze, so that the village of Pschedno and the village of 
Nowossjulki shall remain on the USSR side and the village of Myslja- 
tin and Chodywantze on the German side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a northwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to a point located approximately 
1,300 metres north of the northeast edge of the village of Shurawze. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to a point located on the Krinitza 
Brook, opposite the southeastern edge of the village of Shilka. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the southeastern edge of the 
village of Bshesina, then the boundary shall continue in a south¬ 
westerly direction, on a straight line to be determined, to a point ap¬ 
proximately 800 meters northwest of the village of Pisuny. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, up to Luwtscha Brook and shall 
reach this brook opposite the southwestern edge of the village of 
Garby and thence shall ascend along this brook up to the Sigly farm. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwestern direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to a point on the Gnoinik Brook 
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opposite the southeastern edge of the village of Gorajetz and shall 
then descend this brook to its intersection with the Qorajetz-Zetscha- 
nuw road. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the eastern edge of the village 
of Zetschanuw. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the western edge of the village 
of Dachnuw, so that the Novy farm shall remain on the German side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a southwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to the southeastern edge of the 
village of Futory and thence approximately westward, on a straight 
line to be determined, to a point on the northwestern edge of the 
village of Sabj ala, so that the Ljatoschin farm and the village of 
TJschkowtze shall remain on the USSR side. 

Thence the boundary shall continue in a northwesterly direction, 
on a straight line to be determined, to a point on the Pschikopa Brook 
opposite the northwestern edge of the village of Dobtscha, so that the 
village of Milkuw shall remain on the USSR side and the village of 
Degelnja on the German side. 

Thence the boundary descends the course of the Pschikopa Brook 
to its confluence with the Pschiluben River and then follows this river 
downstream to its confluence with the San River. 

Thence the boimdary shall ascend the course of the San River to its 
source, so that the Sjanki and Ushok railroad stations shall remain 
on the USSR side. 

Note 1: At nonnavigable rivers and brooks the boundary line shall 
be the middle of the main branch of such rivers and brooks. At navi¬ 
gable rivers, the boundary line shall be the middle of the main channel 
of navigation. 

Note 2: Those portions of the boundary which have been determined 
by lines to be agreed upon, shall be defined in detail at the demarcation 
of the boundary. 

Note 8: The boundary line determined by this protocol has been 
entered in black upon the attached Russian map to the scale of 
1 : 100 , 000 . 

II 

The boundary line determined in section I of this Protocol shall 
be marked on the ground by a mixed German-Russian commission. 

The commission shall erect boundary monuments, prepare a de¬ 
tailed description of this line and enter it on a map> to the scale of 
1:25,000, 

The commission shall commence its work on October 9 of this year. 
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The description of the course of the boundary prepared by the fore¬ 
going commission and a map of this line shall be conlirmed by both 
Governments.® 


Ill 

This Protocol, which is subject to ratification, takes effect immedi¬ 
ately upon signature- The exchange of ratifications shall take place 
in Berlin within the shortest time possible. 

This Protocol has been done in four copies, of which two are in the 
German and two in the Russian language, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

Signed in Moscow, on October 4,19S0. 

By authority of the For the Government 

Government of the USSR: of the German Reich : 

W. Molotow F. Sciiui^bnburg 


■ In a note verbale of Oct. 8, the Embassy in Moscow informed the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that Germany would be represented by a dele¬ 
gation headed by Hencke and including three other odicials representing the 
OKW and the Ministries of Interior and Transport (2426/512666). On Oct. 10 
the People’s Commissariat replied that the director of its Central European 
Department, A. M. Alexandrov, would head the Soviet delegation which would 
Include three other members, all officers (2426/512657). The commission held 
its first session Oct. 10, 1039, and continued to m€Kit until Aug. 17, 1940, when 
agreement on the main points was reached (2362/488025-28), even though some 
details remained to be worked out (see vol. xi). The files of Political Division 
V relating to the Central Boundary Commission, its six subcommissions, pro¬ 
posed changes in the boundary line, and various questions and disagreements 
connected with establishing its exact course on the ground have been filmed in 
serials 2426-2430 inclusive, 8426, 8427, 8430, 8431, and 8432. 


No. 194 


84/28480 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Moscow, October 5, 1039—12:10 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Received October 5—4: 65 a. m. 

No. 470 of October 4 

With reference to my telegram No. 463 of October 3.^ 

Immediately after Under State Secretary Gaus’ first telephone call,* 
I transmitted to Molotov this morning the request not to divulge to 
the Lithuanian Foreign Minister anything regarding the German- 
Soviet understanding concerning Lithuania, M. asked me to see him 
at 5 p. m. and told me, that, unfortunately, he had been obliged yes¬ 
terday to inform the Lithuanian Foreign Minister of this understand- 


® Document No. 182. 

* See document No. 191. 
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ing, since he could not, out of loyalty to us, act otherwise. The 
Lfithuanian delegation had been extremely dismayed and sad; they 
had declared that the loss of this area in particular would be especially 
hard to bear since many prominent leaders of the Lithuanian people 
came from that part of Lithuania. This morning at 8 a. m., the 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister had jlown back to Kaunas, intending 
to return to Moscow in 1 or 2 days. 

I said that I would immediately notify my Government by tele¬ 
phone, whereupon I called Herr Gaus.® An hour later Molotov in¬ 
formed me that Stalin peraondlly requested the German Government 
not to insist for the moTnent upon the cession of the strip of Lithuanian 
territory. 

ScHUnENBURG- 

• No record of this caU lias been found. See, however, document No. 196. 

No. 195 

34f/23441 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

SECRET Moscow, October 6, 1939—3: 30 a. m. 

No. 471 of October 4 Received October 5—6: 05 a, m. 

Today Molotov brought up again the wish expressed by the Foreign 
Minister for establishment of repair facilities for German ships and 
submarines at Murmansk. Molotov stated that Murmansk was not 
isolated enough for that purpose. The Soviet Government considered 
the port of Teriberka, east of Murmansk, more suited because it was 
more remote and not visited by foreign ships. The particulars of its 
utilization, the shipment of war material there, etc., could be discussed 
with Foreign Trade Commissar Mikoyan.^ 

SCHXnUENBTJRG 

^According to Bitterns penciled notes, the question of the submarine base at 
Teriberka was discussed with Mikoyan on Oct. 10 (8436/B593980-84). 

No. 196 

127/69687-89 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Beriin, Octobcr 5,1939—3:43 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Received October 5—11: 55 a. m. 

No. 497 of October 4 

With reference to today’s telephonic communication from the 
Ambassador.^ 

* See document No. 194, footnote 3. 
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The Legation in Kaunas is being instructed as follows: * 

1) Solely for your personal information, I am apprising you of the 
following: At the time of the signing of the German-Russian Non- 
Aggression Pact on August 23, a strictly secret delimitation of the 
respective spheres of influence in Eastern Europe was also undertaken. 
In accordance therewith, Lithuania was to belong to the German sphere 
of influence, while in the territory of the former Polish state, the so- 
called four-river line, Pissa-Narew-Vistula-San, was to constitute the 
border. Even then I demanded that the district of Vilna go to Lithu¬ 
ania, to which the Soviet Government consented. At the negotiations 
concerning the Boundary and Friendship Treaty on September 28, 
the settlement was amended to the extent that Lithuania, including 
the Vilna ai*ea, was included in the Russian sphere of influence, for 
wliich in turn, in the Polish ai'ea, the province of Lublin and large 
portions of tlie province of Warsaw, including the pocket of territory 
of Su'waiki, fell within the Gernian sphere of influence. Since, by the 
inclusion of the Suwalki ti'act in the German sphere of influence a 
difficulty in drawing the bonier line resulted, we agreed that in case 
the Soviets should take special measures in Lithuania, a small strip 
of territory in the southwest of Lithuania, accurately marked on the 
map, should fall to Germany. 

2) Today Count von der Schulenburg i;eports ® that Molotov, con¬ 
trary to our own intentions, notified the Lithuanian Foreign Minister 
last night of the confidential arrangement. Please now, on your part, 
inform the Lithuanian Government, orally and in strict confidence, 
of the matter, as follows: 

As early as at the signing of the German-Soviet Non-Agression 
Pact of August 23, in order to avoid complications in Eastern Europe, 
conversations were held between ourselves and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment concerning the delimitation of German and Soviet spheres of 
influence. In these conversations I had i*ecommended restoring the 
Vilna district to Lithuania, to which the Soviet Government ^ve me 
its consent. In the negotiations concerning the Boundary and Friend¬ 
ship Treaty of September 28, as is apparent from, the German-Soviet 
boundary aemarcation which was puDlished, the pocket of territory 
of Suwalki jutting out between Germany and Lithuania had fallen 
to Germany, As this created an intricate and impractical boundary, 
I had reserved for Germany a border correction in this area, whereby 
a small strip of Lithuanian territory would fall to Germany. The 
award of Vilna to Lithuania was maintained in these negotiations also. 
You are now authorized to make it known to the Lithuanian Govern¬ 
ment that the Reich Government does not consider the question of 
this border revision timely at this moment. We make the proviso, 
however, that the Lithuanian Government treat this matter as strictly 
confidential. End of instruction for Kaunas. 

I request you to inform M, Molotov of our communication to the 
Idthuanian Govemment. Further, please request of him, as already 

•The text of telegram No. 252 of Oct. 4 to Kaunas is quoted verbatim her© 
<115/117631-32). 

• See document No. 134. 
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indicated in the preceding telegram,^ that the border strip of Lithua¬ 
nian territory involved be left free in the event of a possible posting 
of Soviet troops in Lithuania and also that it be left to Germany to 
determine the date of the implementing of the agreement concerning 
the cession to Germany of the territory involved. Both of these points 
at issue should be set forth in a secret exchange of letters between 
yourself and Molotov.® 

Bibbbittrop 


^Document No. 191. 

* In a telegram of Oct. 5 (127/69685), Schnlenburg replied as follows: “Instruc¬ 
tion carried out. Molotov promised to submit our proposal to his Government 
and indicated that it would surely be agreed to.” For the resulting exchange 
of letters see document No. 218. 


No. 197 

821/19»169-60 

TJia Mi/nister in Lithuania to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT KAUNAS, October 5, [1939]— 7 : 55 p. m. 

No. 1Y5 of October 5 Received October 6—10:30 p. m. 

With reference to telegram No. 262 of October 5 [.^] 

Bizauskas ® sent for me today even before I could ask for an appoint¬ 
ment with the Foreign Minister as instructed in telegram No. 252; he 
first made excuses for M. Url^ys, who was completely occupied today 
with continuous discussions in the Cabinet and therefore unfortunately 
could not speak with me himself. He then informed me that Molotov 
had told Urbsys that Germany had laid claim to a strip of Lithuanian 
territory, the limits of which included the city and district of 
Naumiestis and continued on past the vicinity of Mariampolfe. This 
had made a deep and painful impression on Lithuania, and Urbsys had 
flown back to Kaunas partly because of this information, which he 
had not wished to transmit by telephone. 

The Lithuanian Government has instructed Skirpa to make in¬ 
quiries in Berlin.® 

I told him that in the Moscow discussions on the delimitation of 
the German and Soviet spheres of interest, the Reich Foreign Minister 
had advocated giving the Vilna area to Lithuania and had also ob- 


‘ See document No. 196, footnote 2. 

*K. Bizauskas, a senior official of the lithuanlan Foreign Iflnlstry. 
* See document No. 200. 
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tained the Soviet Government’s agiuenient in the matter.^ While 
Lithuania had the prospect of such a great increase in territory a diffi¬ 
cult and impracticable boundary in the vicinity of the Suwalki tip had 
come into existence because of the German-Soviet border division. 
Therefore the idea of a small border rectification at the German- 
Lithuanian frontier had also emerged in the course of these nego¬ 
tiations; but I could inform him that the German Government did 
not consider the question pressing. Bizauskas received this infor¬ 
mation with visible relief and asked me to transnut the thanks of the 
Lithuanian Government on this score to the Reich Government. Fur¬ 
thermore he asked on his part that the matter be kept strictly secret, 
which I promised him. 

I might add that since the fixing of the German-Soviet frontier 
became known, political quarters here have had great hopes of ob¬ 
taining the Suwalki tip from Germany. 

Zechlin 


a later telegram of the same evening (321/193161), Zechlin added that 
Bizauskas had stilted that the Soviet Government had further informed 
UrbSys of its willingness to cede to lAtlmania the city of Vilna and the part of 
the territory actually inhabited by Lithuanians, but not the entire so-called 
occupied territory. The Lithuanian Government expressed its gratitude to 
Bibbentrop for the Vilna arrangement. The Soviet Government had also pro¬ 
posed a mutual assistance pact with I^thuania, similar to the Soviet-Bstonian 
pact. 


No. 198 

3141 / 0382190^91 

The AmhasscLdor in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 550 of October 5 Tokyo, October 5, 1939—8:40 p. m. 

Received October 5—5: 55 p. ra. 

Pol. VIII 1590. 

(Group garbled) The Abe Cabinet’s foi*mula for agi-eement, accord¬ 
ing to which Japan intends to keep absolutely out of the European 
conflict and to concentrate on ending the China enterprise, could not 
prevent the old conflicts between political power groups from reap¬ 
pearing, first of all in the struggle for position in domestic politics. 
The opponents of the course pursued by the Army are seeking to 
weaken further the Army’s influence, which has already been im¬ 
paired by the effects of the German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact 
here. The foreign policy success of General Abe and of the Army 
in regard to the armistice at Nomonhan ^ is not sufficient to paralyze 


See document No. 77, footnote 2. 
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the opposition forces. The strengthened position of the Minister Pres¬ 
ident in the Cabinet, which the Army has been demanding for a long 
time and which has now been brought about by imperial decree on the 
basis of the mobilization law, should serve to increase the influence of 
Abe, exponent of tlie Army, on the decisions of the Cabinet. A State 
Councilor who had been by-passed in the matter and who was ob¬ 
viously under pressure from opponents of the Army, reproached the 
Government with having violated the Constitution. In the argument 
which ensued the Minister President himself was forced to minimize 
the practical importance of his increased power in order to avert a 
grave Cabinet crisis. The decision of the Cabinet in the last few days 
to establish a Ministry of Foreign Trade, which has likewise been fa¬ 
vored by the Army for a long time, aroused similar tensions. Foreign 
Minister Nomura® approved the plan in spite of the most violent 
opposition by the Foreign Ministry against the further decrease in 
its sphere of authority inherent in the plan. The action of the Foreign 
Minister aroused deep dissension in the Foreign Ministry. The greater 
part of the officials there are opposed to the Foreign Minister. The 
Director of the Economic Department and a number of division heads 
have decided to resign.* These difficulties doubtless mean a serious 
weakening of the policy of the Foreign Minister. Since his appoint¬ 
ment was put through in order to divert Japanese policy in the di¬ 
rection of an adjustment of Japanese and American interests in China, 
this development can be advantageous to us and might provide further 
points of departure for my continued efforts to effect a Japanese- 
Russian agreement. In any event, far-reaching foreign policy de¬ 
cisions in one direction or another are not to be expected in the near 
future, in view of the evidences of internal Japanese weakness 
described. 

Ott 


’On Sept. 23, Adm. Klchisaburo Nomura was appointed Foreign Minister in 
the Abe Cabinet. Abe had assumed office on Aug. SO, 1939, in the wake of the 
Cabinet crisis brought on by the German-Soviet Fact. In a telegram of Sept. 
24 (174/136145-46), Ott commented that the Nomura appointment was the result 
of a compromise between pro-British circles which wanted to name Shigemitsu, 
former Ambassador in London; pro-German circles, especially in the Army, who 
wanted the Minister President to keep the post; and a small group which wanted 
Shiratori, former Ambassador in Rome. 

* On Oct. 16, Ott telegraphed that not only the Director of the Economic De¬ 
partment but Masayuki Tani, the Deputy Foreign Minister, as well had so decided 
(8141/E582195). In a subsequent telegram of Oct. 28, however, Ott reported that 
Court circles had successfully interposed against Tani’s resignation and he had 
been reinstated in his post (8142/E582199). 
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No. 199 

116 / 66648 - 4 ® 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Estonia'^ 

Telegram 

MOST TOiGENT Berlin, October 5, 1939. 

No. 246 

I. Please inform the Government there emphatically as follows: 

1. In view of the development of the situation, we find ourselves 
compelled to place Vblksdeutsche under the special protection of the 
German Reich. 

2. We expect that the Government there will take all necessary 
measures at once in order to protect the lives and property of Volks- 
deutsche and Reichsdeutsche. 

3. We expect that the Government there will permit all Volks- 
deutsche and Reichsdeutsche who intend to leave Estonia to leave at 
once and will without further ado also act generously in its admin¬ 
istration of the customs and foreign exchange regulations. 

II. With regard to the fate of the Reichsdeutsche and Volks- 
deutsche, the following line should be adopted: 

We want, if possible, to avoid panic and see that property does not 
have to be abandoned or liquidated in a precipitate way. If the 
situation becomes more critical, however, those who remain in the 
country will do so at their own risk. We shall send a number of 
transport ships to Tallinn. 

III. For your personal information: We intend to send warships 
into the waters of Estonia and Latvia for the protection of the entire 
operation; another telegraphic instruction will follow regarding ports 
to be visited, number of ships, and when they are to be announced. 
I wish to point out as a matter of precaution that Germany has not 
recognized the 24-hour clause for warships in neuti*al ports. 

Further instructions will be sent regarding the general organiza¬ 
tion of the return transport. For the pi’esent there will be an in¬ 
crease in personnel for the work of the Legation. The Head of the 
Auslandsorganisation will make available to you suitable persons 
from the Landesgruppe. The Landesgruppenleiter is being given a 
similar instruction. 

Since we have arranged with the Russians that in the Russian 
sphere of interest the property rights of the emigrating Volks- 


*A similar instruction, almost identical in wording, was sent to the Legation 
In Latvia (407/215024-25). 
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deutsche shall be protected, please take organizational measures for 
the safeguarding of the property left behind. 

We are in touch with Moscow on these questions.® 

Weizsaoker 


* In telegram No. 499 of Oct. 5, Weizi^cker told Scbulenburg to inform the 
Soviet Government of the measures being taken to protect and evacuate Volks- 
deutsche and Reichsdeutsche in Latvia and Estonia. The telegram concluded 
with these sentences: “We shall hold the Estonian and Latvian Governments 
responsible for the safety of Volksdeutsche and Reichsdeutsche. We expect 
that the Red Army will respect our special interest in the Volksdeutsche in the 
areas assigned to it. Please report by wire concerning a promise to this effect.” 
(406/214470) 

No. 200 

606 / 235040-41 

Memorcmd'wni hy the State Secretary 

SECRET Berlin, October 5, 1939. 

St.S. No. 786 

The Lithuanian Minister called on me this evening in order, as was 
expected, to inquire about German claims to a strip of land in south¬ 
western Lithuania. M. Skirpa, however, even when he entered, had 
a friendlier appearance than was to be expected. For Minister Zech- 
lin had in the meantime delivered information in Kaunas as in¬ 
structed,^ so that I did not need to go any further into the questions 
put by M. jSkirpa. I restricted myself to a brief mention of today’s 
telegraphic instructions to Herr Zeohlin. Since M. Skirpa expressed 
to me the satisfaction of his Government that we had withdrawn our 
claim, I stressed that the announcement of our needs was “not at the 
moment pressing.” (It is noteworthy that M. Skirpa knew and 
traced exactly on the map of Poland that happened to be spread out 
before us the line agreed upon by us in our secret protocol with the 
Russians.) 

The Minister then gave the further information that the Russians 
expected to get an assistance pact with Lithuania as well as permis¬ 
sion to station Russian garrisons, at the same time agreeing in prin¬ 
ciple to the joining of Vilna and environs to Lithuania. M. Skirpa 
asked me if I had any ideas or suggestions to give in this regard. I 
stated that I was not informed and added that in connection with our 
negotiations in Moscow German interests had not been claimed beyond 
the Russo-German boundary line in the east known to M. Skirpa. 


* See document No. 196. 
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In conclusion the Minister asked to be given any possible sugges¬ 
tions. M. Urbsys was still remaining in Kaunas today and tomorrow; 
he himself—Skirpa—was at the disposal of the Reich Foreign Min¬ 
ister at any time. 

Weizsackeb 


No. 201 

2981 / 566989-02 

MemoTandwm by the Head of Political Division VIII 

Berlin, October 5, 1939. 

Pol. VIII 1645. 

Conversation With the Chinese Counselor of Embassy 

Mr. Ting stated at the outset that he was setting forth his own per¬ 
sonal opinions and proposals, but that they were shared by his Am¬ 
bassador. He also had reason to believe that the Chinese Government 
in Chungking was in agreement with what he had to say. For the 
present, therefore, it was a question of a confidential feeler, the result 
of which should be to enable the Embassy to take further steps in 
Chungking. So far the Embassy had been successful in Chungking in 
having the Ambassador retained in Berlin; at the jmesent time there 
was a very friendly attitude toward Germany in Chungking. 

Then Mr. Ting again elucidated his mediation project. He ex¬ 
plained that Japan could not expect to gain anything from further 
warfare in China, Under war conditions it was not even possible to 
exploit the Japanese-occupied territory economically. There were 
doubtless many sensible Japanese who were of the opinion that it was 
now advisable to conclude a face-saving peace with China. The Jap¬ 
anese could save face by eliminating British and French influence from 
China. It would probably be possible to obtain recognition of Man- 
chukuo by China, as well as special economic rights for cooperation in 
North China, If Chinese sovereignty were fully respected, China was 
prepared for sincere friendship with Japan. The Marshal was not at 
all anti-Japanese; he had been forced into the fight with Japan against 
his will. He would welcome any reasonable solution. If, however, 
proposals were made to Japan by the Chinese it was certain that they 
would be rejected. Consequently, they must come from a third party. 
To him, Ting, it seemed better by far if they came from Germany, 
rather than from the Americans or the Russians. Germany was also 
interested in the reestablishment of peace in the Far East, for then 
J apan’s attitude would become unequivocally anti-British. The J apa¬ 
nese wanted to get Australia and British Borneo. These territories 
were not only easier to conquer, but, above all, easier to hold and to 
exploit than China. German mediation would also give Germany a 
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strong position in Chinese economic life in the future. This was all the 
more true as the Marshal had remained very pro-German, which had 
also been shown by his attitude at the time of the withdrawal of the 
German military advisers. He, Ting, could imagine that efforts at 
mediation, which would retain for Germany the friendship of both 
the Japanese and the Chinese, would be in line with German policy. 
He also believed that the influence of Oshima was still strong enough, 
and that if Germany sounded him out or put forth a feeler in Tokyo 
the cause of peace in the Far East could be promoted. What he asked 
of us was that we declare, without any obligation on our part, that we 
were prepared in principle to sound out the Japanese discreetly so 
that he could inform Chungking accordingly. 

It was possible that he might fly to Chungking later and bring back 
a negotiator with full powers. 

I asked him whether in his opinion one condition for concluding 
peace would be the complete evacuation of Japanese troops from China. 
He replied that they would have to evacuate the Yangtze Valley, but 
perhaps not necessarily North China. 

I asked him further whether he considered the present moment 
favorable, when the Japanese Government obviously was staking its 
hopes on Wang Ching-wei.^ He replied that for the present it was 
only a question of soundings, that 2 or 3 months would probably 
elapse before any such plans could be set in motion and that by that 
time the whole Wang Ching-wei bubble would have burst for good. 

I also pointed out to him that the Chinese Foreign Minister had 
recently indicated to the press that he would welcome American media¬ 
tion. Ting replied that the Embassy had found out the true facts; the 
Foreign Minister had been questioned by an American journalist and 
had merely answered the question in the affirmative. That did not 
mean much. But he, Ting, was trying to bring about German media¬ 
tion precisely because he did not think much of the Americans. 

Finally, I also asked him whether the Marshal was not morally 
obligated to England, and whether he was prepared, if necessary, to 
take a stand against England. Ting replied that there were no ties of 
any sort with England. The Anglo-Japanese negotiations at Tientsin ^ 
had annoyed the Marshal very much and it could certainly be antici¬ 
pated that he was prepared to carry on an anti-British policy together 
with Germany and Japan. Eegarding Russia, Ting stated that the 

^ See vol. VI, document N'o. 526, and vol. vii, document No. 368. In furtlier- 
ance of his ends, Wang Ching-wei had held a secessionist “Kuomintang** Con¬ 
gress in Shanghai in August and September. The German Consulate in Shanghai 
had reported on Wang's difficulties with the provincial governments in Nanking 
and Peking as well as with the Japanese because of his tendencies toward 
centralization and his attempts to secure some degree of independence for his 
government (226/154006-15 ; 8137/E582163, E582154). 

® See document No. 11, footnote 9. 
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attitude of the Russian Ambassador had always been pro-Chinese. 
Russia was supporting China by means of volunteer aviators. He 
believed that Russia would welcome peace on the basis set forth by 
Ting, because Russia did not wish to see Japan become too powerful 
on the continent. 

Ting requested that a reply be given to him as soon as possible,, 
stating whether we were willing in principle to sound out Japan. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary, with reference to the 
oral instruction of October 4. 

Knoll 


No. 202 

FlS/046-4ia 

Memorandum hy the Chief of Protocol 

Berlin, October 5, 1939. 

The First Visit of the Turkish Amrassador, M. Geredb, With thb 
Foreign Minister on October 6, 1939 

Today the Foreign Minister received the newly appointed Turkish 
Ambassador, M. Gerede, on the latter’s first visit. At the beginning 
of the conversation the Foreign Minister inquired about the Ambas¬ 
sador’s personal affairs and asked him where he had acquired his good 
knowledge of German. M. Gerede explained to the Foreign Minister 
that he had lived in Germany for some time and that his wedding had 
even been held in the Kaiserhof Hotel in Berlin. Therefore he was 
especially happy to have come to Germany, for which he had a special 
liking. He considered it his task to contribute to the further con¬ 
solidation of good German-Turkish relations. The Foreign Minister 
remarked that he was happy to take cognizance of this statement of 
good will; he had already heard in the presence of the Fiihrer that 
the Ambassador interpreted his mission in this manner. The Foreign 
Minister then asked whether the Ambassador had not been a soldier. 
When M. Gerede answered in the affirmative, the Foreign Minister 
continued as follows: 

I myself am a former soldier and went through the war, I can 
discuss German-Turkish relations more frankly with a soldier than 
I would with another diplomat. Frankness is very useful for our 
relations. German-Turkish relations have not developed evenly of 
late. I understand that Turkey initialed a pact with England and 
France during the past few days, I was somewhat astonished when I 
heard of these negotiations some time ago, without the former Turkish 
Ambassador having informed us thereof in any manner. The first I 
learned of it was through the papers. Moreover, I cannot understand 
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why Turkey wishes to conclude a pact with the Western Powers, a 
pact which was bound to be directed against Germany also. I should 
like to discuss it with you even more frankly. I know that the pact is 
primarily directed against Italy. Several times during my various 
visits to Italy I discussed Italian-Turkish relations with the Duce, 
who assured me that Italy had no interests whatsoever in Turkey and 
that consequently Italy was far from having any intentions to attack. 
Germany has no wishes or demands of any kind vis-a-vis Turkey. If 
certain statesmen of the Western Powers have asserted something to 
this effect, then it is pure invention, for Germany does not even have 
the possibility of getting into a conflict with Turkey. 

The world is now facing great decisions. In a very brief thrust 
Germany ended the war that was forced upon her in the East. She 
is ready to make peace if the Western Powers so desire. The mood in 
Germany is calm and confident. The nation has boundless confidence 
in its leaders. It does not desire war but is firmly resolved to wage 
this war with all its strength if forced to continue. The German army 
that was in Poland is itching to measure its strength with the Western 
Powers. But this victorious army at the Eastern front is only a small 
part of the whole German Army. By far the greater part was sta¬ 
tioned at the Western front from the very beginning. If peace were 
concluded today, many people in Germany would be disappointed. 
The feeling is growing more and more in the German people that the 
score with England must be settled sooner or later. 

Behind Germany stands the big Russian nation; our relations with 
it have been unequivocally clarified. For a while I myself did not 
believe it possible that National Socialist Germany and the Soviet 
Union could get together. But I have seen that it is altogether pos¬ 
sible. The Soviet State is for the Russians and National Socialism 
is for Germany. Neither of the two systems can be transferred to 
the other country. The leader of the Soviet Government, M. Stalin, 
is an outstanding personality. He did not permit the British and the 
French to lead him around by the nose; he did not fall into the same 
error which Russia committed in 1914 by going to war against Ger¬ 
many. As far as the difference between the systems is concerned, 
it was Turkey herself, after all, which gave the first proof that friendly 
relations are possible between a state committed to the idea of the 
nation and the Soviet Union. Turkey’s position at the entrance to 
the Black Sea requires an especially well-planned and resolute policy; 
it will be assured by absolute neutrality. I do not at all wish to 
appeal to our former comradeship in arms, for I know very well that 
the relationship of two countries cannot always be the same and can¬ 
not be guided by sentiment. I am convinced, however, that the rela¬ 
tionship between Turkey and Germany can be a most friendly one 
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and that an alignment with the Western Powers, for which there is 
no inner motivation, must disturb this relationship. Unfortunately 
there was frequent news of unfriendly remarks made about Germany 
in the Turkish press. 

Here the Ambassador interrupted the Foreign Minister by saying 
that he had already made representations to his Government on ac¬ 
count of the unfriendly attitude of the Turkish press. The Turkish 
people harbored very friendly feelings toward the German people. 
He, the Ambassador, was not fully informed of the latest develop¬ 
ments ; he could only give the assurance that Turkey did not intend 
to take any action against Germany. On the contrary, it was his 
Government’s desire to cooperate with Germany on a friendly basis. 
He would do everything to support this policy. The Foreign Min¬ 
ister replied to this that he was happy to hear this statement and 
that he himself, too, hoped for good cooperation with the Ambassador. 

Then the Foreign Minister asked the Ambassador a few personal 
questions. M. Gerede mentioned in this connection that he had last 
held a post in Japan. He had great admiration for the Japanese 
people. The Foreign Minister agreed with M. Gerede, saying that 
Germany, too, had had especially friendly relations with Japan for 
some time past. The German people were watching with admiration 
the heroic determination and national energy of the Japanese nation. 

Thereupon the Foreign Minister dismissed the Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

Dornbbrg ^ 


* Marginal note: ‘T told the Ambassador that we would judge the Turk [word 
iUegible] actions. If they concluded an alliance with our enemies Bngland and 
France, then friendly German-Turkish relations would hardly be conceivable. 
REibbentrop].” 




No. 203 

Unsigned Note 


Berlin, October 5, 1939. 

In accordance with instructions a member of the Aussenpolitisches 
Amt of the NSDAP went to Montreux to invite Baronet \_sid} W. de 
Eopp ^ to Berlin. 

Surprised by this far-reaching possibility, on which he had not 
counted at all, de Eopp declared that in this extraordinary situation 
he must first make inquiry of his own Ministry. 


See document No. 134. 
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The Ministry informed him that in the present situation, it did not 
believe that in the interest of the matter it ought to sponsor such a 
journey with the reception which would be involved. Because of the 
war psychology prevailing in England and the weak position of 
Chamberlain it was beyond the power of the Ministry at the moment 
to make use, in the desired direction of a termination of hostilities, of 
the opportunity which had thus been oJHEered. It requested, however, 
that the opportunity be postponed to a more suitable time. It con¬ 
sidered that this moment would only come about through considerable 
losses on the part of the British air forces and the related effects on the 
unity of the Empire. It believed that then the views represented by 
the Air Ministry would have to be taken more into account, since the 
Empire could not permit its air strength to be reduced beyond a 
certain point. For these reasons the gentlemen in the Air Ministry 
believe that it would be only then that they could make use of an 
authoritative statement on Germany’s intentions. A corresponding 
request would be made at the appropriate time. 

No. 204 


3471/E017942-43 

The Ambassador in Spaim to the Foreign Ministry 

No. 6641 Madiud, October 6,1939. 

Eeceived October 8. 

Pol. II 3960. 

Subject: The Spanish Minister of the Interior and Marshal Petain on 
Spain’s attitude in the war. 

Geheimrat Schlosser, the Embassy’s liaison ofl5.cer at Burgos, has 
reported as follows: 

“The Spanish Minister of the Interior, Serrano Suner, is reported 
to have had a rather long talk with the French Ambassador on the 
occasion of the swearing-in ceremonies at Las Huelgas. Marshal 
Petain is said to have made some allusion to gain’s position in the 
present international conflict, to which Senor oerrano Suner replied 
that Spain’s course was traced for her by the developments of the 
past 3 years and that she could not depart from the direction she had 
taken. Moreover, he believed that the Government of France had 
embarked on a wrong course and had done so against the will of a 
large portion of the population—^which carried with it the threat of a 
popular uprising against the Government. The Ambassador then 
asked what attitude Spain would take in such an event, and Senor 
Serrano Suner replied: Spain would then be just as “sincerely” non¬ 
interventionist as France had been during the Spanish civil war. 

“As a sequel to this conversation, Petain stayed away from the 
celebration in honor of Franco on October 1, chiefly at the insistem^e 
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of the Counselor of Embassy, M. Armand Gazel.^ His alleged indis- 
position, which was given as an excuse, was a fiction. 

“M. Gazel, moreover, reproached his chief for having greeted the 
German Ambassador without embarrassment and in a friendly way 
that day at Las Huelgas. 

“I present this account with every reservation. The source which 
supplied it is usually reliable. The story was told me quite 
spontaneously.” 

V. Stohrer 


No. 205 

2290/4Se386-86 

The Amhaasador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, October 6,1939—1:00 p. m. 

No. 637 of October 6 

With reference to your telegram No. 697 of October 4.^ 

The Duce, to whom, in Ciano’s presence, I gave the text of today’s 
speech by the Fiihrer, asked me to transmit his thanks. He would 
study the speech at once and also, of course, listen to it on the radio. 

In the subsequent convei'sation he mentioned the Eastern question 
in passing, remarking that he had been especially happy about the 
drawing of the frontier between the German and Russian spheres of 
interest, which contained the Russians behind the Bug River and did 
not permit them to advance, for instance, to the Vistula. Like the 
Fiihrer he realized that Bolshevist I’emained Bolshevist and one could 
therefore not trust them too far. The aim of Bolshevism always 
remained the same. Stajin, who had begun his career as a bank robber, 
did not differ in this respect from the others. This did not exclude 
playing politics with Russia, however, as he himself had done even 
before us. 

Turning to Italy’s situation, he remarked that it had already con¬ 
siderably strengthened as compared to September 1. Every addi¬ 
tional 24 hours was a gain, for he was utilizing not only every day 
but every hour for increasing Italy’s prej^aredness. The armament 
factories were working at full speed; according to the report made 
only yesterday by the Chief of the Forest Militia, the lumber require¬ 
ment was covered more than adequately; even the darkest point, the 
question of the gasoline supply, was developing favorably. In Libya, 
where the picture had been rather dark on September 1, with only 
100,000 inadequately equipped men available, the critical point had 


* Not printed (2290/483383). The telegram informed Mackensen that a copy 
of Hitler’s speech to be delivered on Oct. 6 would reach Rome by plane Oct. 5. 
He was to hand it to Mussolini only on the evening of that day with the request 
that the contents be kept secret. A foUowing telegram (2290/4833S4) ordered 
that delivery of the text to Mussolini be postponed until Oct. 6 at 8:30 a. m. 
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been passed, because 183,000 men with full equipment were now there. 
Transports to Libya had been made completely undisturbed, and to 
save fuel he had recently even waived naval escort for the transports. 
At times the amount of war material shipped had been so great that 
Marshal Balbo had had to request slowing down in order not to 
jeopardize orderly unloading. 

With reference to the general situation the Duce finally remarked 
that the change in British sentiment in the past few days was con¬ 
siderable; for the British it was today a question of saving face in 
some manner or other. The inclusion of the Polish problem in a com¬ 
prehensive general settlement might serve this purpose. 

MaOKEN-SEN- 


[Editors’ Note. On October 6, 1939, Hitler delivered an address 
before a special session of the Reichstag. He dealt with the Polish 
campaign, the problems of Eastern Europe and other aspects of Ger¬ 
man policy, and the question of whether the war in the West need be 
continued. With regard to the possibilities of peace he said: 

^‘Two problems are ripe for discussion today. 

“1. The settlement of the problems arising from the disintegra¬ 
tion of Poland, and, 

“2. The problem of eliminating those international difficulties 
which endanger the political and economic existence of the nations. 

“What then are the aims of the Reich Government as regards the 
adjustment of conditions within the territory to the west of the Ger¬ 
man-Soviet line of demarcation which has been recognized as Ger¬ 
many’s sphere of influence ? 

“1. The creation of a Reich frontier which, as has already been 
emphasized, shall be in accordance with existing historical, ethno¬ 
graphical, and economic conditions. 

“2. The disposition of the entire living-space according to the 
various nationalities; that is to say, a solution of the problems 
affecting minorities which concern not only this area but nearly 
all the States in the south and southeast of Europe. 

“3. In this connection: an attempt to reach a solution and 
settlement of the Jewish problem. 

“4. The reconstruction of transport facilities and economic life 
in the interest of all those living in this area. 

“5, A guarantee for the security of this entire territory, and 

“6. The formation of a Polish State, so constituted and gov¬ 
erned as to prevent its becoming once again either a hotbed of 
anti-German activity, or a centre of intrigue against Germany and 
Russia. 

“In addition to this, an attempt must immediately be made to wipe 
out or at least to mitigate the ill-effects of the war, that is to say, the 
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adoption of practical measures for the alleviation of the terrible 
distress prevailing there. These problems can, as I have already 
emphasize^ perhaps be discussed out never solved at a conference 
table. If Europe is really sincere in her desire for peace, then the 
states in Europe ought to be grateful that Russia and Germany are 
prepared to transform this hotbed into a zone of peaceful develop¬ 
ment, and that these two countries will assume the r^ponsibility and 
bear the burdens inevitably involved. For the Reich, this project, 
since it cannot be undertaken in an imperialistic spirit, is a task which 
it will take from fifty to one hundred years to perform. The justifica¬ 
tion for this activity on Germany’s part lies in the political organizing 
of this territory as'well as in its economic development. In the long 
run, oJf course, all Europe will benefit from it. 

^‘The second, and in my opinion, by far the most important task, is 
the creation of not only a oelief in, but also a sense of European 
security. 

“For this it is necessary 

“1. that the aims in the foreign policy of the European States 
should be made perfectly clear. As far as Germany is concerned 
the Reich Government is ready to give a thorough and exhaustive 
exposition of the aims of its foreign policy. In so doing, they 
begin by stating that the Treaty of Versailles is now regarded by 
them as obsolete, in other words, that the Government of the 
German Reich and with them the whole German people no longer 
see cause or reason for any further revision of the Treaty, apart 
from the demand for adequate colonial possessions justly due to 
the Reich—namely, in the first instance, for a return of the Ger¬ 
man colonies. 

“This demand for colonies is based not only on Germany’s 
historical claim to the German colonies, but above all on her 
elementary right to a share of the w'orld’s resources of raw mate¬ 
rials. This demand does not take the form of an ultimatum, nor 
is it a demand which is backed by force^ but a demand based on 
political justice and sane economic principles. 

“2. The demand for a real revival of international economic life 
coupled with an extension of trade and commerce presupposes a 
reorganization of the internal economic system, in other words, of 
production in the individual states. In order to facilitate the 
exchange of the goods thus produced, however, markets must be 
organised and a final currency regulation arrived at so that the 
obstacles in the way of unrestricted trade can be gradually 
removed. 

“3. The most important condition, however, for a I’eal revival 
of economic life in and outside of Europe is the establishment of 
an unconditionally guaranteed peace and of a sense of security on 
the part of the individual nations. This security will not only 
be rendered possible by the final sanctioning of the European 
status, but above all by the reduction of armaments to a reasonable 
and economically tolerable level. An essential part of this 
necessary sense of security, however, is a clear definition of the 
legitimate use and application of certain modern armaments 
which can, at any given moment have such a devastating effect on 
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the pulsating* life of every nation and hence create a permanent 
sense of insecurity. In my previous speeches in the Reichstag 
I made proposals with this end in view. At that time they were 
rejected—^maybe for the simple reason that they were made by me. 
I believe, however, that a sense of national security will not re¬ 
turn to Europe until clear and binding international agreements 
have provided a comprehensive definition of the legitimate and 
illegitimate use of armaments. 

“The Geneva Convention once succeeded in prohibiting, in civil¬ 
ized countries at least, the killing of wounded, the ill-treatment of 
prisoners, war against non-combatants, etc., and just as it was possible 
gradually to achieve the universal observance of this statute, a way 
must surely be found to regulate aerial warfare, the use of poison 
gas, of submarines, etc., and also so to define contraband that war 
will lose its terrible character of a conflict waged against women and 
children and against non-combatants in general. The growing horror 
of certain methods of modern warfare will, of its own accord, lead to 
their abolition and thus they will become obsolete. 

“In the war with Poland I endeavoured to restrict aerial warfare 
to objectives of so-called military importance, or only to employ it 
to combat active resistance at a given point. But it must surely be 
possible to emulate the Red Cross and to draw up some universally 
valid international regulation. It is only when this is achieved that 
peace can reign, particularly in our densely populated continent—a 
peace which, uncontaminated by suspicion and fear, will provide the 
only possible condition for real economic prosperity. 

“I do not believe that there is any responsible statesman in Europe 
who does not in his heart desire prosperity for his people. But 
such a desire can only be realized if all the nations inhabiting this 
continent decide to work together. To assist in ensuring this, co¬ 
operation must be the aim of every man who is sincerely struggling 
for the future of his own people, 

“To achieve this great end, the leading nations of this continent will 
one day have to come together in order to draw up, accept, and guar¬ 
antee a statute on a comprehensive basis which will ensure for them 
all a sense of security, of calm—in short, of peace. Such a conference 
could not possibly be held without the most thorough preparation, 
i. e. without exact elucidation of every point at issue, it is equally 
irnpossible that such a conference, which is to determine the fate of 
this continent for many years to come, could carry on its deliberations 
while cannons are thundering or mobilized armies are bringing pres¬ 
sure to bear upon it. 

“If, however, these problems must be solved sooner or later, then it 
would be more sensible to tackle the solution before millions of men 
are first uselessly sent to their death, and milliards in property 
destroyed. The continuation of the present state of affairs in the West 
is unthinkable. Each day will soon demand increasing sacrifice. 
Perhaps the day will come when France will begin to bombard and 
demolish Saarbriicken. The German artillery will in turn lay Mill- 
hausen in ruins. France will retaliate by bombarding Carlsruhe and 
Germany in her turn shell Strassburg. 
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“Then the French artillery will fire at Freiburg, and the German at 
Kolmar or Schlettstadt. Long range guns will then be set up, and 
from both sides destruction will strike deeper and deeper, and what¬ 
ever cannot be reached by the long distance guns, will be destroyed 
from the air. And that will be very interesting for certain inter¬ 
national journalists, and very profitable for the aeroplane, arms, and 
munition manufacturers, etc., but appalling for the victims. And 
this battle of destruction will not be confined to tlie land. No, it will 
reach far out over the sea. 

“Today there are no longer any islands. And the national wealth 
of Europe will be scattered in the form of shells, and the vigour of 
every nation will be sapped on the battle fields. One day, however, 
tliere will again be a frontier between Germany and France, but 
instead of flourishing towns there will be ruins and endless grave¬ 
yards. Mr. Churchill and his companions may interpret these opin¬ 
ions of mine as weakness or cowardice, if they like. I need not occupy 
myself with what they think; I make these statements, simply because 
it goes without saying that I wish to spare my own people these 
sufferings. If, however, the opinions of Messrs. Churchill and fol¬ 
lowers ^ould prevail, this statement will have been my last. Then 
we shall fight. Neither the force of arms nor the lapse of time will 
conquer Germany. There will never be another November, 1918, in 
German history. It is infantile to hope for the disintegration of our 
people. Mr. Churchill may be convinced that Great Britain will 
win. I do not doubt for a single moment that Germany will be 
victorious. Destiny will decide who is right. One thing only is 
certain. In the course of world history, there have never been two 
victors, but very often only losers. This seems to me to have been 
the case in the last war. 

“May those peoples and their Lieaders who are of the same mind now 
make their reply. And let those who consider war to be the better 
solution reject my outstretched hand. 

“As Fiihrer of the German people and Chancellor of the Reich, I 
can only thank God at this moment that He has so wonderfully 
blessed us in our hard struggle for what is our Right, and beg Him 
that we and all the other nations may find the right way, so that not 
only the German people but all Europe may once more be granted 
the blessing of peace.” 

Text of the speech is in VerJiand!/ungen des Reichstags, volume 
460, pages 51-63. The translation into English which is given above 
is the official translation as released by the German Ministry of Propa¬ 
ganda. A translation transmitted by the Associated Press and differ¬ 
ing in minor particulars was published in the New York Times, 
October 7,1939. The same translation appears in InternaMoruil Con- 
ciMation, No. 364 (New York, November 1939), pages 495-624.] 
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No. 206 

B18/B0a30'68-69 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Mirdstry 
Telegram 

MOST TJEGENT Helsinkt, October 6, 1939—6:44 p. m. 

No. 270 of October 6 Received October 6—10 p. m. 

[Pol. VI 2251]. 

The Foreign Minister informed me most confidentially that Molotov 
had told the Finnish Minister in Moscow yesterday that, considering 
the situation which had arisen as a result of the war, the Russian 
Government would like to exchange views with the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment on political questions.The Russian Government hoped that the 
Foreign Minister or some other plenipotentiary of the Finnish Gov¬ 
ernment would come to Moscow as soon as possible. 

After what had occurred in the Baltic states the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment was alarmed and completely in the dark concerning Molotov’s 
plans. The Foreign Minister remarked that if the Russian plans 
were directed toward Viipuri or Aland, as rumors had it, the Finnish 
Government would have to reject them and prepare for the worst. 
The frontier guard had already been mobilized since last night. If 
the Russians had in mind only the islands of Seiskari and Lavansaari 
and were prepared to give adequate compensation, the matter could 
be discussed. 

The Foreign Minister pointed out that if Russia should occupy 
Aland or some important Finnish harbor [AvZegeplate}^ the stra¬ 
tegic situation in the Baltic would change basically, to the disadvan¬ 
tage of Germany. He discreetly intimated that he would like to 
know whether Finland would find any support from Germany in the 
event of excessive Russian demands. In this connection he repeated 
a previous statement of mine that there were now only two great 
powers in the Baltic: Germany and Russia. 

The Foreign Minister is not going to Moscow himself but will 
send the Finnish Minister in Stockholm, Paasikivi, at present stay¬ 
ing here, who was the chairman of the Finnish delegation at the Dorpat 
peace negotiations.^ 

I remained noncommittal and request telegraphic instructions for 
guidance in my conversations.^ 

Bbuoher 


"‘The Treaty of Dorpat was signed June 8, 1920, between Finland and the 
Soviet Union. See Survey of International Affairs, 1920^1923 (London, 1925), 
pp. 246-258. 

® Marginal note in WeizsUcker’s handwriting: *‘We must leave it to Finland to 
come to terms with the Russians. We recommend an amicable settlement. If 
at all possible.’^ 
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No. 207 


S4/241O2-03 

The State Secretary to the Legations m Latvia aral Estonia 

Telegram 

To Riga, No. 319 Beron, October 6, 1939. 

To Tallinn, No. 251 

The move to resettle the Volksdentsclie and Reichsdeutsche from 
the Baltic countries is not due to the arranegenients of these countries 
with the Soviet Union; it is based on the desire of the Reich to utilize 
the valuable German element in Reich territory proper (see the 
Fiihrer’s speech of today) Consequently the action is to be carried 
out with all energy, without regard to the current internal vacilla¬ 
tions in the Baltic countries. You are requested to contact the Gov¬ 
ernment at once and transmit the %vish of the Reich Government that 
the speedy emigration of the Volksdeutsche and Reichsdeutsche be 
facilitated: 

a, by granting the right of free departure, relaxing police and 
customs regulations, and affording protection in case of need; 

by making possible a sensible liquidation of the assets to be left 
behind. 

The wish of the Reich that the resettlement should be initiated and 
carried out with the greatest dispatch should at once be communi¬ 
cated to the Volksdeutsche and Reichsdeutsche in a suitable manner. 
For handling the technical aspects of the emigration and the liquida¬ 
tion of assets, a commission is to be formed under your chairmanship,, 
which will be composed of representatives of the Auslandsorganisa- 
tion and representatives of the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle or the 
Volksgruppenfiihrung. At the same time it should be investigated 
to what extent certain individuals should be urged to remain for the 
time being in order to preserve important German economic assets, 
especially those of importance to the war effort. In so far as Volks¬ 
deutsche are involved in this, they are, if possible, to be given special 
protection by being issued German passports; it is recommended 
that they request naturalization for this purpose. 

The transport vessels will enter the harbors there within the 
next few days. The Government there should be informed to this 
effect. Immediately after loading, the ships are to head for Germany. 

For your personal information: German naval units are lying in 
readiness at Danzig in order to protect the operation if necessary.^ 

WmZSAOKBR 


^ Editors’ Note, p. 227. 

^Mueh of the substance of this telegram was also transmitted to Moscow on 
Oct, 6 with instructions that Molotov was to be informed (406>^14477). 
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No. 208 


1869/8&7050-61 

Merrwrandvm by an Offi>cial of the Econormo Policy Department 

Beelin, October 6, 1939. 

SOHEDtXLE FOR NsaOTIATIONS AT MoSCOW 


New version. 

I. We shall ask the Eussians for additional raw material deliveries 
valued at ca. 1,300 million EM during the first year. These 1,800 
million EM fall into the following categories: 


1. Industrial materials (iron ore, chromium ore, 
raw phosphate, wool, cotton, platinum, flax, 
hemp, raw skins and hides, industrial oils and 
fats, asbestos, etc.) 

2. Foods (Feed grains, vegetable oils and fats, oil 
seed, oil cake, legumes, seeds, foodstuffs in 
moderate quantities, etc.) 

3. Lumber 

4. Non-Eussian raw materials to be bought via 
Eussia in other countries (tin, copper, nickel, 
cobalt, tungsten, rubber, etc.) 

5. Crude oil (2 million tons) (30 to 50 million 
EM of the total coming from Drohobycz and 
Boryslaw) 

Total 


ca. 530 million EM 

ca. 330 million EM 
120 million EM 

100 million EM 

200 million EM 
1,280 million EM 


II. Payment and German compensatory deliveries: 


1. Additional immediate delivery of industrial 
products in the firct j^ear 

2. Compensatory deliveries for crude oil 

a) Hydrogenation plant, to be delivered im¬ 
mediately 

J) Compensation for the Galician crude oil: 
hard coal and tubing 

3. Liquidation of German credits to Eussia be¬ 

fore maturity 

4. Payment for non-Eussian raw materials: 

a) Gold to the value of 

b) High-quality armament material to the 
value of 

o) Czech bonds to the value of 


330 million EM 

150 million EM 

50 million EM 

180 million EM 

30 million EM 

60 million EM 
20 million EM 


Total 


810 million EM 
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5. The remaining balance of ca, 500 million RM would be liquidated 
by capital goods deliveries over a period of several years. A plan for 
large-scale capital goods deliveries has been drafted.^ 

III. Joint German-Soviet economic planning. German technical 
assistance in raw material px'oduction and industrial expansion, agri< 
cultural conversion (soybeans), forest leases, fisheries at Murmansk, 
etc. 

IV. Transport and transit questions. 

V. Execution of the agreement of August 19, 1939. 

SOHNURBE 


^This may refer to enclosure S (not printed: 1300/357065-66) to the docu¬ 
ment printed in footnote 2 of document No, 82. In this draft the following items 
were listed: railroad rolling stock (deliveries beginning 1943), railroad installa¬ 
tions, extension of other forms of transi)ortatlon, road building macMnery, 
locomotive and automobile factories (deliveries beginning 1043), equipment for 
port development, mining and metallurgical facilities, chemical plants, war 
materials and planes, synthetic rubber factories, telephone and telegraph in¬ 
stallations, technically-equipped clinics, irrigation systems for cotton, sheep for 
breeding, etc. 


No. 209 

463/225862 

The Charge d^Afaires hi the United States to the Foreign Mhmi/ry 

Telegram 

No. 482 of October 7 Washington, October 7,1939—1: 38 a. m. 

Received October 7—11: 59 p. m. 
The press and radio here are giving wide circulation to Associated 
Press and United Press reports from Berlin stating that semi-official 
German spokesmen indicated the German Government’s willingness 
to accept a truce proposal by Roosevelt and, if need be, even partici¬ 
pate in a peace conference at Washington. In the event that Roosevelt 
should be prepared to mediate, the German Government would submit 
additional peace proposals. 

Without indicating any connection with these reports, Pittman, 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, stated that 
Roosevelt would not be disposed to undertake such mediation until 
the belligerent powers have shown a sincere desire for coming to an 
understanding. Roosevelt was not very likely to undertake anything 
at the present moment, since an unsuccessful intervention might pos¬ 
sibly be interpreted so as to place upon him part of the responsibility 
for the continuation of the war. 

I would appreciate guidance for my conversations. 


Thomsen 
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No, 210 

173/8697^ 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TJRGEisrT The Hague, October 7, 1939—%: 57 p. m. 

STRICTLY coNriDEi7TiAL Received October 7—4:15 p. m. 

No. 332 of October 7 

The Foreign Minister said to me today that British comment on 
the Fiihrer’s speech, both because of its careful formulation and 
because of the fact that Poland was not mentioned, seemed to him to 
be leaving the door open for a peaceful settlement. In his opinion 
it was now a question of easing the way for a possible shift in the posi¬ 
tion of the British Government by conditioning British public opinion. 
The large British newspapers were more intransigent than (group 
garbled) and it would be difficult to induce them to change their 
attitude. In his opinion the best way to alter public opinion in 
England would be to push the disarmament question quite prominently 
into the foreground, making detailed proposals as early as possible, 
and thereby dispel the strong British suspicions of the ultimate objec¬ 
tives of German policy. He could imagine that if an adroit person 
sent by Germany were to appear in London with disarmament pro¬ 
posals, such a step would make a great impression on public opinion 
in England and also facilitate a change of attitude on the part of the 
British Government in the Polish question, which he believed caused 
the greatest difficulty at present. He did not wish to make any pro¬ 
posal regarding the person to be entrusted with such a mission. He 
did not know of anyone in Holland suitable for it. Under present 
conditions it might perhaps be best to choose an Italian. At any rate 
he considered it of crucial importance that something be done as soon 
as possible along the line he had suggested in order to keep matters 
in flux and not let them first become solidified. 

Zecbc 


-21 


260090—54- 
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No. 211 


10S/11168<V-S1 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Teleirram 

IMMEDIATE Berun, October 7,1939—[9:25 p. m.] 

MOST URGENT 

No. 618 

I am receiving reliable reports from Istanbul ^ to the effect that 
Kusso-Turkish negotiations apparently are leading to the signing of 
a mutual assistance pact. Hence I request you to call on M. Molotov 
immediately and to emphasize strongly once more^ how much we 
would regret it if the Soviet Government were unable to dissuade 
Turkey from concluding a treaty with England and France and to 
induce her to adopt an unequivocal neutrality. In the event that the 
Soviet Government itself cannot avoid concluding a mutual assistance 
pact with Turkey, we would regard it as quite obvious that she would 
make a reservation in the pact whereby the pact would not obligate 
the Soviet Government to any kind of assistance aimed directly or 
indirectly against Germany. Indeed, Stalin himself promised this.® 
Without such a reservation, the Soviet Government, as has been previ¬ 
ously stressed, would commit an outright breach of the Non-Aggres¬ 
sion Pact concluded with Germany. It would, moreover, not suflB.ce 
to make this reservation only tacitly or confidentially. On the con¬ 
trary, we must insist that it be formally stipulated in such a manner 
that the pvhlic will notice iU Otherwise a very undesirable impres¬ 
sion would be created on the public, and such an act would be apt to 
shake the confidence of the German public in the effectiveness of the 
new German-Russian agreements. 

Please take this opportunity to inform yourself on the other details 
concerning the status of the Russo-Turkish negotiations and to find 
out what is to be agreed upon between the two Governments in regard 
to the question of the Straits.* 

Report by wire. (Foreign Minister) 


^ In telegram No. 362 sent to Ribbentrop personally on Oct. 4 by Albert Jenke, 
his brother-in-law, who was assigned to the Embassy (96/108039-40). Jenke 
reported on the basis of conversations he had with influential Turkish person¬ 
ages that Saraeoglu was expected to bring back from Moscow a nonaggression 
pact, 

* Cf. document No. 116. 

’ See document No. 81. 

* Unsigned note: ‘T communicated the contents of the foregoing instruction to 
Count Schulenburg this afternoon by telephone. The transmission was very 
good. Count Schulenburg said he had just come from Molotov, who had told 
him that he had not talked with the Turkish delegation since Sunday. Hence 
our warning certainly arrived in time. I replied that Count Schulenburg should 
nevertheless lose no time, as It was a matter of decisive Importance, and the 
reports received here pointed to a rather advanced stage in the negotiations. 
Accordingly, Count Schulenburg is to call on Molotov again tomorrow morning,” 
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No. 212 

3141/E58219a-e3 

The Ambassador m Japan to the Foreign Mmisirg 
Telegram 

TTEGENT Tokto, October 7, 1939 —10: 15 p. m. 

No. 658 of October 7 Received October 7— 6 :55 p. m. 

PoL Vni 1616. 

For the State Secretary. 

With reference to my telegram No. 660 of October 6.^ 

The following reasons contributed to the granting of Ambassador 
Oshima’s repeatedly submitted requests to be allowed to resign. 

The increasing influence of the new pro-British Deputy Foreign 
Minister ® (group garbled) has intensified the effort to remove sup¬ 
porters of the policy of German-Japanese alliance from key positions. 
This development has been accelerated by the revolt in the Foreign 
Ministry reported in the telegram cited above, which gave the Foreign 
Minister the further pretext, under the guise of “maintaining the 
authority of the Govermnent,” to undertake sweeping personnel 
changes. 

The Army could not maintain its previous opposition to Oshima’s 
desire to resign, because its political influence has decreased consider¬ 
ably as a result of the German-Russian Non-A g gression Pact and the 
military reverse at Nomonhan. The publication which the Army was 
forced to make of the high casualties at Nomonhan (18,000) made a 
deep impression on the public. 

The Army is at present in the process of being removed from 
politics, in which connection all leading and politically active officers 
are being shifted to new assignments, as, for example, General 
Machijiri, who has been very active in working for the alliance. 

The recall of the Berlin Military Attache is likewise imminent 
(see telegram No. 559 of October 7 from the Military Attach4).® 
Finally, the General Staff expressed the opinion that Oshima, em¬ 
bittered by the events, would hardly be able to do any fruitful work 
between Tokyo and Berlin in reorienting friendly German-Japanese 
relations. This would remain the unaltered objective of the Army and 
could be carried out when the Foreign Minister’s attempt at a settle- 


^ Document No. 198. 

* Masaynki Tani. 

• Not found. 
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ment with America failed. The Army expects this all the more since 
the present revolt of about 300 officials in the Foreign Ministry must 
in the long run impair the Foreign Minister’s power of action. 

Orr 


No. 213 

409/214482 

The Foreign Mirmter to the Legations in Estonia^ Latvia, and Finland 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Beeun, October 7,1939. 

(1) To Tallinn, No. 257 

(2) To Riga, No. 328 

(3) To Helsinki, No. 318 
Exclusively for the Minister personally. 

Supplementing our telegi*ams No. 241 to (1),^ No. 303^ to (2) and 
No. 305 to (3)I am communicating the following to you in strict 
secrecy and for your personal information only: 

During the Moscow negotiations with the Soviet Government the 
question of delimiting the spheres of interest of both countries in 
Eastern Europe was discussed in strict confidence, not only with refer¬ 
ence to the area of the former Polish state, but also with reference 
to the countries of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. At the 
same time the delimitation of the spheres of interest was agreed upon 
for the eventuality of a territorial and political reorganization in 
these areas. The borderline fixed for this purpose for the territory 
of the former Polish state is the line designated in article 1 of the 
German-Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty of September 28 
and publicly announced. Otherwise, the line is identical with the 
Gennan-Lithuanian frontier. Thus it follows that Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and Finland do not belong to the German sphere of interest 
in the sense indicated above. 

You are requested to refrain, as heretofore, from any explanations 
on this subject. 

The Foreign Minister 


^Document No. 184. 

•Not printed (1569/379910). 
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No. 214 


121/119653-54 

Memorandum- hy an Official of the Political Department 

Berlin, October 7, 1939. 

The author of the letter to the Fiihrer,^ Dr. Fritz Spieser, is one of 
the leading personalities of the so-called autonomist movement and the 
consciously Volksdeutsch elements in Alsace-Lorraine. His views 
seem to be backed by a niunerically not very strong but still notable 
and, above all, very active portion of the Alsatians and the Alsatian 
youth movement. His address to the Fuhrer ought to be given some 
weight because it represents the first initiative of this kind coming 
from the population of Alsace, which today holds French citizenship. 
As the address shows, however. Dr. Spieser, as do a niunber of other 
very prominent Alsatian autonomists, resides at present outside the 
borders of France, i. e., in Germany.^ 

As regards the substance of the address, it must be noted that to 
accept his proposals would be out of the question. After the Fiihrer’s 
exceedingly categorical statement on the problem of Alsace-Lorraine 
in his speech yesterday,® this problem cannot be opened up if there 
should still be any chance of putting an end to the present state of war 
between Germany and France before the outbreak of serious hostil¬ 
ities. It is impossible to tell today how the Alsace-Lorraine problem 
will appear if the war should develop into a life-and-death struggle 
between Germany and France. 

Herewith to the Director of the Political Department through the 
Deputy Director. 

V. Rintelen * 


^Not printed (121/119557-64), The author of this letter, after presenting a 
long indictment of French rule in Alsace-Lorraine, requested Hitler^s protec¬ 
tion for “this hard-pressed ancient German border province.” In case of a Ger¬ 
man victory, Alsace-Lorraine ought to be returned to Germany outright: even if 
France, under the impact of the German victories in the East, should decide to 
withdraw from the war, Germany at least ought to insist that a plebiscite be held 
on the question whether Alsace-Lorraine should remain under France or become 
independent, “perhaps in the shai>e of a Protectorate like Bohemia and Moravia 
or merely like Slovakia, e. g., strongly dependent on Germany economically. . . .” 

’The letterhead indicates that the letter was sent from an address in East 
Prussia. 

* In his Reisehstag speech of Oct. 6 (see Editor’s Note, p. 227), Hitler had made 
the statement that ever since Prance had returned the Saar Territory to Ger¬ 
many there had been no further German demands on Prance, nor would there 
be any in the future. *T have refused even to raise the issue of Alsace-Lorraine, 
not on account of any pressure brought to bear on me, but for the reason that this 
is not at aU a problem that could ever again interfere with Franco-German 
relations.” 

* Marginal note: “Please postpone the matter. The Foreign Minister requests 
that it be submitted again in the event that full-scale hostilities with France are 
resumed in the near future.” (W[eizsacker], [October] 12, 
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No. 215 


17»8/40«541-42 

The Director of the Politico^ Defartm&nt to the Legation m Firland 

Telegram 

xiRGENT Berlin, October 7, 1939. 

No. 322 Sent October 8—1:00 a. m. 

zu Pol. VI2260 ^ and 2251.* 

For the Minister. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 270 * and 271. 

I. For guidance in conversations: 

The Finnish Minister called on me today and in accordance with his 
instructions expressed apprehension regarding the impending Soviet 
Russian-Finnish negotiations, asking whether we knew the Russian 
demands on Finland. I replied that we had no information whatever 
about them. The meaning of the invitation to Moscow could probably 
only be that the Soviet Union had certain wishes vis-Ji-vis Finland 
I did not believe, however, that there was any occasion for serious 
anxiety. The Minister said in conclusion that we should maintain 
our good will toward Finland, whereupon I wished him a happy out¬ 
come of the negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

The Finnish Minister also inquired, on instructions, about the sig¬ 
nificance of the fact tliat Finland was not mentioned in the Fulmer’s 
speech. I replied that Finland was in very good company, since for 
example, Rumania, Bulgaria, Japan, Spain, and Luxembourg were 
not mentioned either. Therefore, no significance could be attributed 
to the fact that Finland was not mentioned. 

II. For your information: 

In view of the present situation we cannot possibly intervene in the 
impending Russian-Finnish arguments. 

WOERMANN 


*Pol.TI 2250 (telegram No. 271): Not printed (1793/408638). In this telegram 
BlOcher reported that immediately after Hitler’s speech of Oct. 6, Erkko had 
asked him why Finland bad not been mentioned and whether Finland had been 
discussed during Bibbentrop’s visit to Moscow the previous week. 

‘Document No. 206. 
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No. 216 


91 / 100978-79 

TTie Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 
Hadio Telegram^ 

SECRET DuBiiix, October 8, 1939. 

Ko. 85 of October 7 Received October 8—12: 50 p. m. 

The declaration of Irish neutrality and, according to past observa¬ 
tion, the careful, consistent adherence to it, have the support of the 
great majority of the Irish population, despite the undermining ef¬ 
forts of certain pro-English circles. It has visibly strengthened Irish 
national self-consciousness. It has also caused the Irish Republican 
Army,^ without basically changing its attitude, to recognize the danger 
of premature activity and to stand by inactive for the time being, 
although supposedly determined to intervene if the neutral attitude is 
abandoned. The IRA is said to be continuing acts of sabotage in 
England, but otherwise to be confining its cooperation exclusively to 
the Irish in America. The arrest of nearly 100 of its members in 
Ireland went off without incident. The Irish Army is supposedly 
ready to defend neutrality in all directions, in spite of the presence of 
pro-British elements. The feeling with reference to our pact with 
Russia, especially in view of the sympathy for Catholic Poland which 
has had a fate similar to Ireland’s, is to a large extent anti-German 
but at the same time strongly anti-British; certain pro-German trends 
exist particularly in the country, where the German radio is es¬ 
pecially effective. The Irish press is strictly controlled, but the 
British press gets through. The Catholic Church is obeying the Gov¬ 
ernment’s appeal for a neutral stand. The personal attitude of the 
Government toward me is definitely friendly. 

The leading British statesmen and officials, probably Eden too, are 
said not to have any objections to Irish neutrality; other British 
groups with a certain amount of influence do object, however, so that 
the position of the Irish Government has become somewhat more 
difficult in London. Previous bad experience on the part of the 
British in British-Irish conflicts, as well as regard for America and 
the Dominions, may impede the consideration of possible steps against 


‘ The telegrams from the German Legation In Dublin daring this period, be¬ 
sides being written in extremely condensed telegraphic style, contain many 
garbled words and groups. 

* The Irish Republican Army, a secret, semi-military organization having as Its 
object the union of Northern Ireland with Eire and the separation of Ireland from 
the British Commonwealth. It had engaged in widespread terrorist activities 
both in Ireland and in Great Britain and in June 1939 the Government of Eire had 
declared the IRA an unlawful organization. 
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Ireland, However, there is fear of British demands for Irish harbors 
and airports—especially if the war situation should become more 
acute—although there do not appear to be any concrete indications 
to that effect so far. The further danger of possible utilization of 
economic difficulties, especially as regards raw materials intended 
for important Irish industries (group garbled) negotiations with 
England are in progress on this score at the present time.^ John 
Maffey, who has just been named the first British diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative to Ireland,* was educated partly in Germany, is a former 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies and Governor General of 
the Sudan, and the author of reports on the Ethiopian conflict that 
were favorable to Italy. The first impression is good; thus there is 
hope of useful mediation, but on the other hand there is concern on 
the part of nationalist circles. The Government is hoping that he 
will be appointed Minister, which would signify the recognition 
sought by Ireland of her special position with reference to the Com¬ 
monwealth. Irish neutrality is said to be watched very closely in the 
United States of Amex'ica; conversely, a possible abandoning of 
American neutrality would constitute a threat to Irish neutrality. We 
should continue to support consolidation of Irish neutrality and inde¬ 
pendence on a bi‘oad national basis, which is also important in its 
effect on the Dominions, India, and America as symptom of the loosen¬ 
ing of the ties of Empire. Consequently: 

1. Any active interference in Irish internal conflicts, which could 
only do harm at the present time, should be avoided. 

2. Submarines should avoid Irish territorial waters, or at least 
where this is avoidable lymou'ooidahlef^ the greatest caution should be 
exercised, 

3. The OTcatest possible consideration should be accorded Ireland 
in the blockade even with reference to imports of raw materials from 
countries other than England, if necessary in return for the assurance 
that they will not be re-exported. I am reserving the details on this 
point, 

4. The Irish question should be handled very carefully by the radio 
and the press; that is, in so far as possible, only facts should be given 
without direct exploitation for propaganda against England. It 
should be kept in mind that Ireland strictly rejects (2 groups garbled) 
belonging to the Empire and recognizes only a loose connection with 
it in matters of foreign policy, 

# 

I confirm reports 1830, 1845, and 1868 ^ of September 12, (group 
garbled) and September 25, which were sent via America. 

Hempel 


* Because of the garbled state of the text the meaning here is uncertain. 

* Sir John Maffey’s title was '‘British Representative in Ireland.’" 

® These dispatches have not been found. 
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No. 217 

2931/566993—94 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Political Department 

Bebein-, October 8, 1939. 
zu Pol. VIII 1645.1 

My view regarding the Chinese suggestion for German mediation 
in the Japanese-Chinese conflict is as follows: 

1. The preliminary question is whether at the present time it is in 
the interest of Germany to bring about peace between China and Japan. 
As loi^ as there was hope of getting Japan to conclude an alliance 
with Germany, the question could be answered in the affirmative 
without further ado. There was then an immediate possibility that, 
after the adjustment with the Soviet Union which we sought, Japan 
would turn resolutely against England. The present attitude of Japan 
does not indicate that this objective will be attained in the near future. 
As things stand today there is no very clear danger, to be sure, but 
nevertheless there is a possibility that in the course of a long German- 
British-French war J apan might also line up on the other side. From 
this viewpoint it would be to our interests for Japan to continue to 
tie up her forces in China. 

Naturally Japan will be further weakened by Chinese entangle¬ 
ments, so that her value as a possible ally will thereby be reduced. As 
long as J'apan’s attitude is as ambiguous as it is today, however, this 
consideration could scarcely be decisive. 

2. If the mediation or the “good offices” of a third party come into 
question, then German action would be better for us than that of a 
third power, for example the United States, Such action should^ of 
course, never assume the aspect of an interference in Japanese policy. 
But this possibility is eliminated from the very start. 

3. The essential question regarding mediation or any similar action 
is whether J apan is prepared to negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek or 
not. Parallel with this is the question whether the Soviet Union 
will abandon Chiang Kai-shek or continue to support him. There are 
no indications either that Japan will come to terms with Chiang Kai- 
shek or that the Soviet Union is abandoning him. 

Consequently, at the moment the only questions on which Japan 
could be sounded out would be: 

{a) Whether Japan is willing to come to an understanding with 
Chiang Kai-shek at all, and 

(&) Whether she would welcome our good offices. 

I believe that at the present time the answer from Tokyo would be 
in the negative, which would then bring the entire action to a stand¬ 
still. In the present situation, such a step by Germany would only 
cause annoyance in Japan. I therefore believe that for the present 
we should refrain even from a cautious feeler on this point. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary.^ 

WOEEUMCAKN’ 


^Pol. VIII 1645: document No. 201. 

* Marginal note: “Director Political Department: It is my view also tbat we 
ought to let this matter rest. W[eizi^cker], Oct. ID.” 
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No* 218 


F2/0S18 

The Chairman of the Council of People^a Oormrdssara of the Soviet 
Union to the Ambassador in the So'oiet Union 

secret Moscow, October 8,1939. 

Mr. Ambassador : I have the honor hereby to confirm ^ that in con¬ 
nection with the Secret Additional Protocol,^ concluded on September 
29 1^8], 1939, between the U. S. S. R. and Germany, concerning 
liithuania, the following understanding exists between us: 

1) The Lithuanian territory mentioned in the Protocol and marked 
on the map attached to the Protocol shall not be occupied in case 
forces of the Red Army should be stationed [in Lithuania] ; 

2) It shall be left to Germany to determine the date for the im¬ 
plementing of the aOTeement concerning the cession to Germany of 
the above-mentioned Lithuanian territory. 

Please accept, Mr. Ambassador, the expression of my highest con¬ 
sideration. 

W. MoIiOtow 

^See documeift No. 196. The letter printed here repeats verbatim, except 
for the customary formal diiferences, Schulenburg’s letter of the same date 
to Molotov (F2/0317). 

* Document No. 159. 

No. 219 

103/111684 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST xjiiGENT Moscow, October 9, 1939—12:30 a. m. 

No. 493 of October 8 Received October 9—3 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 518 of October 7.^ 

Molotov stated this evening at 9 p, m. that since October 1 no 
meeting had taken place ^ with the Turkish Foreign Minister and 
that the outcome of the negotiations cannot as yet be surmised. Molo¬ 
tov expressed the view that in all likelihood a mutual assistance pact 
with Turkey would not be concluded- But under all circumstances the 
interests of Germany and the special nature of German-Soviet rela¬ 
tions would be taken into account. Molotov explained that the Soviet 
Government was pursuing the aim of inducing Turkey to adopt full 
neutrality and to close the Dardanelles, as well as to aid in maintaining 
peace in the Balkans. 

SomJLENBTJRG 

^Document No. 211. 

*The words '‘taken place” were garbled in transmission. They are taken 
from the draft in the Moscow Embassy files C370/20780S-04). 
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No. 220 


8129/B582031~82. 

The Charge dPAifcme^ m tTie United States to the Foreign Mirdstry 

Telegram 

No- 491 of October 9 Washington, October 9, 1939—4: 35 a. m. 

Received October 10—6: 30 a. m. 

Pol. IX 2106. 

Official circles here expect that in the event the arms embargo is 
repealed by Congress Germany will lodge a protest against this un¬ 
neutral act committed after the outbreak of war. The probable Ameri¬ 
can reply to such a protest is being anticipated in the inspired press 
as follows: 

1. Under international law neutrals have the same right as bel¬ 
ligerents to modify their laws during a war in order to adapt them 
to a new situation. 

2. Repeal of the arms embargo was, as a matter of fact, introduced 
in Congress before the outbreak of war. The decision to repeal 
after the outbreak of war therefore constitutes a confirmatory act. 

3. Germany herself set a precedent (note of April 4, 1915)^ when 
she asked the United States 8 months after the outbreak of the World 
War to abandon its position and change its neutrality policy. 

What matters for the immediate appraisal of the situation is pri¬ 
marily the spirit in which the arms embargo is repealed. If the ad¬ 
vocates of repeal were confronted with the clear-cut question whether 
the embargo would also be repealed if such a step were to benefit Geiv 
many, they would have to answer “no.” The debates in Congress be¬ 
tween isolationists and interventionists actually evade the real issue, 
since the interventionists, out of regard for public opinion, are stiR 
reluctant to admit openly that they let themselves be guided less by 
a concern for American interests than by a desire to assist England. 

Every American argument to validate the repeal of the embargo 
is weakened by the fact that prior to the time the threat of a war 
between Germany and England arose, the same Administration and 
the same Congressmen who are now fighting the embargo with all 
possible means, time and again gave unqualified praise to the exist¬ 
ing law and the arms embargo in particular and described it in super¬ 
latives as the surest means for keeping America out of a European 
war. In August 1936 (Chautauqua speech) Roosevelt pointed out, 
recalling the experiences of the World War, that the export of arms 
with all its possible consequences was delusive economically and a 


^ The note is printed in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the Unitea 
States, 1915, Supplement: The World War (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1928), pp. 157-158. 
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threat to Americans peace politically. Hull and Pittman publicly 
stated only this year that any change in the neutrality law after the 
outbreak of war ^^would be against the rules of the game.” The 
overwhelming majority in Congress considered that fixing American 
neutrality policy in peacetime was the surest means for averting 
America’s involvement in a European war. These same statesmen 
and politicians now show no compunction about abandoning their 
former principles when it is a question of helping England. 

We are undoubtedly justified in regarding a repeal of the embargo 
as an unfriendly and unneutral act, because it contradicts traditional 
American policy in all points. In its reply ^ to the note referred to 
under [paragraph] 3, as also in the instruction to the American Em¬ 
bassy in Vienna,® the American Government during the World War 
explicitly took the position that from the standpoint of international 
law it could not be asked or expected to change its neutrality policy 
after the outbreak of war. 

With respect to any steps that might be undertaken by us it should 
be borne in mind that, after the creation of additional production 
facilities and provision for American armament requirements, it will 
in actual practice take considerable time for a repeal of the arms 
embargo for the benefit of the Allies to take full effect; moreover, the 
wide circulation given by press and radio to the report cited above 
about the anticipated German protest is obviously calculated to prove 
the correctness of the American argument that the effect of the em¬ 
bargo would be to discriminate in favor of Germany, with her sup¬ 
posedly superior armament industry, against the Allies. 

Thomsen 


*I*oreign Relations of the United States, 1915, Supplement: The World War, 

pp. 160-162. 

• pp. 794r-798. 


No. 221 

405/238866 

Memorandum hy the /State Secretary 

St.S No. 793 Berlin, October 9, 1939. 

The Finnish Minister had announced a visit today to the Foreign 
Minister. On the latter’s instructions I received M. Wuorimaa this 
afternoon. He presented the following facts: 

By virtue of the developmente in the Baltic States, Russia had now 
penetrated so far into the Baltic that the balance of power there had 
been upset, and predominance threatened to pass to Russia. Ger¬ 
many’s desinteressement had attracted attention in Finland, since 
there was reason there to assume that Russia intended to make de¬ 
mands on Finland identical with those made on the Baltic States. 
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The Finnish Government had requested of Wuorimaa that he find 
out whether Germany remains indifferent to Russia’s forward thrust 
in this direction and, should that prove not to be the case, to learn 
what stand Germany intends to take. 

The Minister added that, on her part, Finland had tried her best 
during the last few weeks to regulate her commercial relations with 
Germany and maintain them on a normal basis and to carry out the 
policy of neutrality desired also by Germany. 

I answered the Minister in the sense of the enclosed instructions to 
Helsinki.^ Wuorimaa asked me to call him if we had anything 
further to add. 

From the words of the Minister it could be inferred that the Finnish 
Government was rather disturbed over the Russian demands and 
would not submit to oppression as did Estonia and Latvia. 

As regards this attitude on the part of the Minister I merely said 
that I hoped and wished that Finland might settle matters with Russia 
in a peaceful manner. 

WEIZSAC35:nR 


'Bociiment No. 225. 


No. 222 

583/242223 

Memorarvdum by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 794 Berlin, October 9,1939. 

The Italian Ambassador called on me this afternoon and inquired 
about the status of the peace action. 

I returned the question and asked to hear his opinion. 

Attolico stated the following: The reaction of the enemy countries 
up to now was not very favorable. One should not become impatient, 
however, but should let time have its effect. First, Chamberlain 
would have to make a public statement. This statement would prob¬ 
ably not be purely negative. Then the moment would have arrived 
for further diplomatic efforts in order to prepare the ground more 
thoroughly. 

Attolico did not have any sort of instructions. He also told me 
clearly that Rome would not make a move so long as we did not express 
a wish to that effect, for Ciano had left here with the impression that 
an initiative by Rome was not desired here for the time being. Fur¬ 
thermore, it had been arranged here that the reaction of other countries 
to the Fiihrer’s speech would first be awaited, and not until then would 
Berlin and Rome confer once more. Thus Rome was waiting for us, 
but would surely be glad to act if we wished it. 


WktZSACRER 
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No. 223 


1703/108657 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 796 Berlin, October 9,1989. 

Pol. VI 2303, 

The Swedish Minister called on. me today to tell me that a very 
serious situation would arise in the Baltic region if Russia were to 
mnlTA demands on Finland which threatened the independence and 
autonomy of Finland. The Minister wished to inform me of the pre¬ 
ceding with reference to the close relations between Sweden and 
Finland. It should not be forgotten that, in contrast to Estonia and 
Latvia, strong and vigorous forces were in power in Finland, who 
would not submit to Russian oppression. 

I replied to the Minister that nothing was known to me about the 
probable Russian d^ands on Finland. To my knowledge the word 
Finland had not been mentioned during the visit of the Reich Foreign 
Minister to Moscow. The situation was that we had not put forth any 
claims to any interests east of the known line. I should suppose, 
however, that Russia would not set forth any too far-reaching requests 
regarding Finland and that, therefore, a peaceable solution could be 
found. 

Weizbackeb 


No. 224 

Nurexuberg documeat 062~-C 
BxhlMt GB-109 

Fuhrer^s Directive 

CHEPSACHB Berucn, October 9, 1939. 

TOP SECRET MUilTART OKM AI Op. 283/39. 

The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacbt 

OKW No. 172/39 g. K. Chefs. WFA/L 
By officer only 

Directive No. 6 for the Conduct op the War 

1. If it should become apparent in the near future that England, 
and, under England’s leadership, also France, are not willing to make 
an end of the war, I am determined to act vigorously and aggressively 
without great delay. 

2. If we wait much longer, not only will Belgium and perhaps also 
Dutch neutrality be lost, to the advantage of the Western Powers, 
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but the military strength of our enemies will grow on an increasing 
scale, the neutrals’ confidence in a final German victory will dwindle, 
and Italy will not be encouraged to join us as a military ally, 

3. Therefore I give the following orders for further military 
operations: 

а. Preparations are to be made for an attacking operation on the 
northern wing of the Western Front through the areas of Luxem¬ 
bourg, Belgium, and Holland. This attack must be carried out with 
as much strength and at as early a date as possible. 

&. The purpose of this attacking operation will be to defeat as strong 
a part of the French operational army as possible, as well as the allies 
fighting by its side, and at the same time to gain as large an area as 
possible in Holland, Belgium, and Northern France as a base for 
conducting a promising air and sea war^ against England and as a 
protective zone for the vital Ruhr area. 

< 7 . The timing of the attack depends on the readiness of tanks and 
motorized imits for use—^this must be speeded up by every possible 
effort, also on the weather conditions then prevailing and the weather 
prospects ahead. 

4. The Luftwaffe is to prevent the Anglo-French air force from 
attacking our own Army, and, if necessary, to give direct support to 
the Army’s advance. In this connection, it will also be essential to 
prevent the establishment of the Anglo-French air force in Belgium 
and Holland, as well as British troop landings there.* 

5- The Naval Command must concentrate for the duration of this 
attack entirely in giving direct and indirect support to the operations 
of the Army and Luftwaffe. 

б. Apart from these preparations for starting the attack in the West 
according to plan. Army and Luftwaffe must be ready at any time and 
with increasing strength, to meet an Anglo-French invasion of Bel¬ 
gium as far forward on Belgian territory as possible, and to occupy as 
much of Holland as possible in the direction of the West Coast.® 

7. The camouflage used for these preparations must be that they 
are merely precautionary measures in view of the threatening concen¬ 
tration of French and English forces on the Franco-Luxembourg 
and Franco-Belgian borders. 

8. I request the Commanders in Chief to give me, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, detailed reports of their plans on the basis of this directive and 


^Marginal note in Raeder’s handwriting: “No” 

* M arginal note in Prickers handwriting: “It will also be np to the LuftwalEe 
to cat the supply lines of those English troops which have already landed. The 
employment of U-boats in the Channel will soon cease because of heavy losses.” 

•Marginal note in Pricke’s handwriting: “This kind of procedure would be 
more desirable in every respect.” 
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to keep currently informed, via the OKW, of the state of the 
preparations.^ 

Adolf Hitler 


’‘Gen Keitel on Oct. 15, recorded that certain questions of OKH regarding 
plans for war in the West had been discussed with the Ftihrer. It had been 
decided that protection of the Ruhr through air defenses as far forward as pos¬ 
sible in Netherlands territory was of importance for the conduct of the war as a 
whole and that this consideration should be taken into account by the Army 
in its planning. Such planning would be based on proposed occupation of Nether¬ 
lands territory to the Grebbe-Maas line with additional areas as necessary 
(Nuremberg document 062-0, exhibit GB-106). 


No. 225 


8j6a7/B021872-73 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Finland 
Telegram 

No. 326 Berlin, October 9, 1939. 

Sent October 10—12: 00 noon, 
Pol. VI 2327. 

With reference to our telegram No. 322.^ 

The Finnish Minister, who will call today at the Foreign Ministry, 
is to receive the following answer: 

Our relationship to the three Baltic States rests, as is known, on the 
nonaggression pacts; our relationship to Denmark likewise. Norway 
and Sweden have declined nonaggression pacts with us, since they do 
not feel endangered by us and since they have hitherto not concluded 
any nonaggression pacts at all. Finland, to be sure, has such a pact 
with Eussia, but declined our offer nevertheless. We regretted this 
circumstance, but were and are of the opinion that our traditionally 
good and friendly relations with Finland do not require any special 
political agreements. 

Given this absence of problems in German-Finnish relations it is 
very easy to understand why in his utterances of October 6th—con¬ 
cerned for the greater part with our neighbors—the Fiihrer did not 
mention Finland at all, just as he did not mention many other greater 
and smaller states. From this it only follows that between us there 
are no points of difference. 

In Moscow, where in the negotiations of the Eeich Foreign Minister 
German-Eussian relations were discussed in broad political outline 
and where a treaty of friendship came into being, the definitive line 
of demarcation was fixed, as you know. West of this line lie the 
German interests, east of it we have registered no interests. We are 


Document No. 215. 
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therefore not informed as to what requests Russia intends to make of 
Finland. We presume, however, that these requests will not be too 
far-reaching. For this reason alone a German stand on the question 
becomes unnecessary. But in view of the developments described 
earlier, we would hardly be in a position, in any case, to intervene 
in the Russo-Finnish conversations. 

WmzSACKER 


No. 226 

1793/408553 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST tjRGENT HELSINKI, October 10, 1939—5: 31 p. m. 

No. 284 of October 10 Received October 10— '1 : 30 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2300. 

The excitement which has prevailed here for a week in connection 
with further developments in Finnish-Russian relations has greatly 
increased during the last few days. After Russia’s action in the 
Baltic countries they are preparing for the worst. Mobilization is 
continuing on an increasing scale. Evacuation of hospitals and 
schools for military purposes has begun. The German school will 
be closed tomorrow and be used as quarters for the military. The 
public is in a state of panic; many are leaving Helsinki and going to 
West Finland. The banks are having diflSiculty in coping with mass 
withdrawals. Partly as a result of encouragement through Anglo- 
French propaganda by word of mouth, the conviction has already 
become nearly universal that Germany has sold Finland to Russia. 
Anti-German sentiment is steadily increasing. The excitement (group 
garbled) [has] already led to hostile acts by individuals against 
Reichsdeutsche and Volksdeutsche; in numerous cases it has resulted 
in dismissals. 

Appeals for help are being pressed on me from all sides. Political 
and military leaders understand that we cannot give any armed as¬ 
sistance as in 1918; they only desire that we may not leave them entirely 
without support and counsel in Moscow. I request that the possibility 
be considered of granting this wish in one way or another, without 
departing from our basic policy. 

It is said that American and Swedish official d4marches in Moscow 
in behalf of Finland are impending. 

Blucher 


260090 — 64 - 


22 
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No. 227 

S4Si5/E5d68S0 

The Minister in FMand to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

3COST URGENT HELSINKI, Ocl )- 5 I 31 p. m. 

No, 285 of October 10 Received October 10—6; 30 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2289. 

The Foreign Minister submitted to me a question formulated as 
follows: ‘Will Germany refrain from disturbing Sweden if Sweden 
should come to the aid of Finland militarily ? ” 

Please send a telegraphic reply immediately. 

Blucher 


No. 228 

84d5</EBe683S> 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT HELSINKI, October 10, 1939— 1 :47 p. m. 

No. 286 of October 10 Received October 10—8:20 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2293. 

Any promise not to prevent Sweden from supporting Finland 
militarily should, in my personal opinion, be made only on the 
condition that Sweden guarantee the continuation of ore deliveries 
and refrain from any measures giving the British and French access 
to the Baltic. 

Bluoher 


No. 229 

6SS/24249& 

The Legation in Bvlgaria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegfram 

No. 271 of October 10 Sofia, October 10, 1939—^9: 00 p. m. 

Received October 11—^2:00 a. m. 
For the Air Ministry, AttacM Group. 

I am telegraphing in advance the following important points from 
my two-hour conversation with the King: 

There is extreme concern over difficulties in connection with the 
transport through Yugoslavia of the promised war material,^ and 
also over the possibility of obtaining supplies later. 

^ Sept. 9, R^hthofen Lad telegraphed that transports of war material 
Bulgaria had been “sabotaged” in transit through Yugoslavia 
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The general political situation in the Balkans calls urgently for 
military strengthening of Bulgaria* In my opinion this is the only 
way the peace here can be maintained if the war should be prolonged* 
The King proposed that further transports and later deliveries of 
supplies be routed via Rumania, since interference is less likely to be 
expected there. 

The King is afraid that if it should be impossible to eliminate the 
difSiculties very soon he would be compelled to obtain the most urgently 
needed war material from Russia, a step that the Bang would like 
to avoid on account of the danger of becoming exposed to political 
influences* 

ScHOENEBECK * 

Riobcthoebn* 


* Irt. OoL von Schoenebeck, German Air Attach^ in Bulgaria. 

No. 230 

1793/408550 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST tjRGENT HELSINKI, OctobcT 10, 1939—9:30 p. m. 

No. 287 of October 10 Received October 10—12 midnight. 

Pol, VI 2291. 

All indications are that if Russia does not confine her demands to 
islands in the Gulf of Finland, Finland will offer armed resistance. 
The consequences for our war economy would be grave. Not only 
food and timber exports, but also indispensable copper and molyb¬ 
denum exports from Finland to Germany would cease. For this 
reason I suggest you intercede with the Russian Government to the 
effect that it should not go beyond a demand for the islands. 

# I BniJCHER 


No* 231 

583/242225-26 

The Ernbassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, October 10,1989—11:50 p. m. 

No, 663 of October 10 Received October 11—5:45 a. m. 

The following is worth noting from today’s conversation with 
Ciano: 
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1. Ciano asked once again that the negotiations on the South Tirol 
be brought to a conclusion as soon as possible.^ For political reasons 
the Duce attached great importance to having a final agreement 
reached during my present stay in Rome and having the agreement 
signed before my departure. Ciano pointed out in this connection the 
impression which the prospective swift resettlement of Germans from 
Latvia made on public opinion in Italy. I rejected this comparison^ 
stressing the entirely different circumstances. I emphasized that a 
swift settlement of the South Tirol question depended mainly on the 
Italian authorities concerned abandoning their petty treatment of 
justified German wishes with regard to the implementation of the 
transaction. Ciano promised to exert his influence in this sense. 

2. After conversations with Ambassador Giannini and the appropri¬ 
ate Ministers, I asked Ciano once more to do his utmost to ensure a 
mg yiTrmTYi increase of Italian raw material deliveries to Germany and 
to have the Italian Government expedite in all possible ways the transit 
of foreign ship cargoes through Italy to Germany, without exaggerated 
legalistic considerations or exaggerated demands for foreign exchange 
from us. I pointed out what a bad impression it would make in 
authoritative quarters in Germany if just at the critical moment at the 
beginning of the war the Italian deliveries of raw materials should 
decrease or we received the impression that Italy was not doing every¬ 
thing that was in her power to facilitate transit. Ciano promised to 
make his political influence felt with regard to these points, too. 
Because of its particular importance for the German war economy, I 
have also simultaneously had the question brought directly to the 
attention of the Duce by other Ministers concerned in a more unofficial 
form, especially with regard to transit deliveries of copper, tin, nickel, 
rubber, and fats. 

3. Moreover, I carried out with Ciano the Foreign Minister’s instruc¬ 
tions to request that Italy adopt a more energetic attitude vis-Si-vis 
England with regard to ship searches and control points, drawing up 
of black lists, etc. I pointed out that it was not possible to carry 
through the above-mentioned transit deliveries without vigorous polit¬ 
ical defense against British encroachments. Furthermore, the attitude 
of other countries on the European continent not involved in the war 
would be decisively influenced by Italy’s conduct. After all, the 
Italian Government itself had already suggested via Attolico that it 
assume somewhat the role of a leader in this fight against British 


^ The techaical and financial arrangements for implementing the German-Italian 
agreement of June 23, 1939, on South Tirol (see vol. vt, document No. 562) had 
run into difSiculties; on Oct. 4 conversations had been resumed in Rome on this 
subject, with Olodius charged with their conduct on the German side. See also 
document No, 275 and footnote. 
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encroachments. Ciano answered that the Duce and he were willing in 
principle to stiffen the Italian stand against the British conduct of 
naval warfare and to exert their influence in the same direction on the 
neutral states. He only wished to await for a few more days the 
development of the political situation after the Fiihrer’s speech, and 
would then continue the discussion with me. He added that naturally 
one must avoid permitting Italy herself to be stamped as a neutral by 
virtue of joint action with the neutrals. As in the past, the Duce laid 
great emphasis on the fact that Italy was not a neutral power. He 
himself, Ciano, was fully convinced that sooner or later the moment 
would come for Italy herself to enter the war. 

I answered that in our deliberations about more vigorous steps by 
Italy against the British blockade we, too, naturally proceeded on the 
supposition that these would not take such a form as to underline 
Italy’s neutrality, but on the contrary would give proof of Italy’s 
resolve not to submit to the blockade, but to combat it with all possible 
political and economic means. 

4. During the conversation Ciano mentioned the fact that England 
and France had tried at first to place large orders in Italy for war 
equipment, including guns, tanks, and more than 1,000 airplanes. 
Italy had naturally refused. 

CliODIUS 

MaOKEKSE3S* 


No. 232 

B1&/B003090 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Finland 
Telegram 

No. 328 Berliis*, October 10, 1939. 

Biiro RAM 522. 

For the Minister. 

According to a report received here, [former] President 
Svinhufvud is said to be planning to come to Germany on his own 
initiative in order to win support for Finnish policy against Soviet 
Russia. 

Please take appropriate steps to prevent any trip by the President, 
pointing out that Germany is not concerned with Busso-Finnish 
problems; Germany can only recommend a direct Russo-Finnish 
understanding. 


Eibbbotrop 
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No. 233 


B2iyB005188 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 

Telegram 

No. 428 Berlin, October 10, 1939* 

zu Pol. II 3950.^ 

With, reference to your telegram No. 482 of October 7.® 

You are requested to maintain extreme reserve with respect to presa 
reports there about the possibility of an American mediation and, 
if necessary, to say that you have no instructions. The German press 
also will express no opinion on the matter. 

WmZSAOKBR 


' Pol. II8950: Not found, 
* Document No. 209. 


No. 234 


51/»8898-900i 


CirovZar of the Foreign Ministry ^ 


October 10, 1939. 
W V 2766 n. 

With reference to our letter W V 2580 of October 4, 1939.® 

In the course of the negotiations carried on with the Danish Gov¬ 
ernment by the German Legation in Copenhagen according to in¬ 
structions, an agreement concerning the treatment of Danish food 
ships sailing to England has been reached on the basis of the German 
proposals; it is to go into force on Wednesday, October 11, at 6: 00 a. m. 
The following can be said on the various points of the settlement 
reached: 

1. Denmark has accepted our basic standpoint, which is that we 
are dealing with a de facto situation that can be abrogated at any time. 
We omselves merely agreed that, subject to emergency measures which 
we naught be forced to take because of action by the enemy, we would 
give the Danes sufficient notice before ending the present arrange¬ 
ment, but that we could not at this time bind ourselves to any definite 
period. 

2. The Danes assured us that full agreement has been reached with 
England regarding the question of fodder imports to Denmark. The 
Danish-English negotiations now going on regarding this point are 
concerned only with questions of formulation relating to the period 
for giving notice. They say England has accepted the Danish stand- 
pomt according to which even now, during the Anglo-Danish ne- 


^ Copies were sent to the principal military and economic offices concerned 
with economic warfare. 

* Not found. 
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gotiations, England is releasing all goods destined for Denmark, in 
particular fodder. 

3. At the. request of the Danes we agreed that the term “food” 
should include not only the usual staples but also certain luxury goods 
such as canned food, condensed milk, meat, and beer; on the other 
hand, Denmark agreed to see that only foods are shipped in one cargo. 

4. The Danes promised to submit a general list of the ships which 
are available for transporting foods, and to inform us immediately of 
any change in this list; they also promised to mark the ships m a 
special way. The Danes have in the meantime informed us of the 
markings and the information has been passed on to the Naval High 
Command. Moreover, the Danes will inform the German Legation 
in time of the names, cargoes, and dates of departure. 

5. At Danish request we abandoned our stipulation that the ships 
in question leave from only one port of departure. 

6. It was agreed with regard to the three Danish food ships already 
brought to Hamburg that these ships will be released as a special 
German favor. The cargoes are to remain in Germany, however, and 
will be paid for by us via the German-Danish clearing account. In 
return the Danes gave the assurance that food acquired by Germany 
in this way wHl not be counted as part of the normal food exports 
from Denmark to Germany, so that the acquisition of these foods has 
the effect of an increase in our food imports from Denmark. 

By order: 

WXEHE 


No. 235 

7433/B539982-8>8 

Dnaigned Note 

October 10, 1939. 

Subject: Conversation with Bfaron] d[e] !R[opp].^ 

B[aron] d[e] R[opp] first took the position that the outbreak of 
war between England and Germany was inevitable because of the 
chauvinistic attitude of the English people. He was convinced that 
the result would be only the decline of the West, of the Aryan race, 
and the era of the bolshevization of Europe, including England. 

I thereupon asked him first just to let me express my purely per¬ 
sonal opinion and then later to explain my mission. In my opinion, 
the question was an entirely different one, namely, whether the Aryan 
race would in future be represented by the two nations jointly or only 
by Germany. The German nation was determined to accept the fight 
forced upon it by England. 

B. d, R. was amazed to learn that all the hatred was diie(3ted against 
England- 

I told him that the German people were now convinced that, while 
invoking God, freedom, and otherwise prostituting ethical questions, 


See document No. 203. 
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England thought only of money and that for this reason Germany 
had for decades not been able to find peace. In the German view, 
there was no question at all as to whether Germany or England would 
triumph, but simply of the time that would be needed to force the 
British Empire to its knees. They were of the opinion that the at¬ 
tempts to reach an understanding with England had finally come to 
an end after six years of interminable effort. Although I was now 
speaking with him at the direction of Christian/ in order to make one 
more attempt to save the British Empire, I was convinced that 
this step on the part of Germany was completely unpopular. It 
was being taken only from the very broad perspective of the preser¬ 
vation of the strength of the Aryan race and the general significance 
of Europe. It was fortunate for the Aryan race and for Europe 
that we had the Fiihrer, who was in a position and had the power to 
guide the will of the people in Germany. The question was only 
whether the British nation has already become too old to realize 
its duties. 

B. d. B. declared that the Germans were making a mistake if they 
considered the English nation superannuated. 

I told him that British policy was undeniably superannuated and 
that I, too, hoped and believed that the English nation would still 
prove to have vitality. But it had to give the answer to this now, 
for, if blood really started flowing, the die would finally have been 
cast. I sincerely desired the preservation of the British Empire be¬ 
cause in the European area the German nation had such tasks to ful¬ 
fill as the representative of the Aryan race, that I did not wish it to 
my children and grandchildren, to these generations, namely, to have 
to assume also the tasks of the English nation. 

His anxiety concerning the bolshevization of Europe was entirely 
unfounded. I was convinced that, just as Poland had fallen much 
more rapidly than I had expected, so the British Empire would also 
collapse very much more rapidly than the world considered possible 
today, because of our new weapons, with which England would very 
soon become acquainted- Germany, even after several years of war 
with England, was still strong enough to meet any danger she feared 
from the East. The Vistula-San line was actually predestined to 
create an even stronger eastern wall than our present West Wall; from 
there it would be possible to advance offensively at any time. I be¬ 
lieved, however, that we were so strong that we did not even need 
to go to the trouble of constructing an eastern wall. He must also not 
forget that, after the collapse of England, France would fall in line 
very quickly. She was today being only artificially goaded on by 
England to assume the tasks of her previous history, and for this she 
was much too tired already, 

* This refers apparently to Rosenberg. 
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B.d*B. thought he perceived diflSLculties in Germany in the fact that 
the political swing in German policy toward Russia could not be 
made comprehensible to the German people. He still recalled how 
last year at Nuremberg Bolshevist Russia had been called the seat of 
infection that had to be eradicated. 

I told him that many of our foes are getting themselves workea 
up about this. That was probably because they could not understand 
that the German nation had through National Socialism obtained a 
new ideology and a new faith. A person who believed, in a way that 
was comparable only to belief in a religion, needed no explanation, 
but rested in this belief. He must also not forget that the Fiihrer 
had not achieved power through the entire German people, but 
through a minority, though a fanatical one, which did not even com¬ 
prise all party members. This minority had believed in the Fiihrer 
and continued to follow and believe in him. Those of them who also 
reasoned it out clearly were convinced that we were no longer the 
nation of the so-called ^‘Deutsche Michels^’^ who pursued a goal just to 
give the opponent every opportunity to set traps for him on the way. 
It was first only a matter of finally breaking the power of the rootless 
forces which managed the democracies. He must also not forget that 
Stalin had now ousted the Jews from all posts. I know from our 
negotiators in Moscow that, to their amazement, they found only non- 
Jews still acting as negotiations partners while in previous years only 
Jews functioned as such. Also he must not forget that the German 
people had always had great sympathy for the Russian people and 
that Christian had therefore been bitterly assailed by many Germans 
outside the movement as the exponent of the irreconcilable attitude 
toward Soviet Russia. 

It was also incomprehensible to me why the British believed they 
could conquer us by economic means. In order not to create unneces¬ 
sary tension—since I spoke very strongly—emphasized the fact that 
I was a citizen of Hamburg and therefore believed that I knew 
England well also through my trips abroad. I had always known the 
Englishman to be a careful calculator, but now I was always reading 
that the world with its raw materials was open to England and France 
and also that Germany had no gold. Well, what was the actual situ¬ 
ation? ! In 1914, Germany’s industrial capacity was a third less than 
that of England and France combined. Today she was stronger than 
the two countries—and even without Poland and Moravia—in the 
ratio of 33 to 37. Germany did not lack even 20 percent of her sup¬ 
plies. It was also to be taken into account that as of Sepember 1 of 
this year the tremendous peacetime projects, construction, etc., were 
stopped and that the raw materials needed for them from abroad 
therefore no longer needed to be imported- All deliveries to coun¬ 
tries overseas, moreover, were stopping. Germany could therefore 
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concentrate on the countries of Europe that were important to her and 
within easy reach in making deliveries in payment of raw materials. 
Also, Germany’s great anxiety about the shortage of labor was re¬ 
lieved for the same reasons. Surprisingly small forces were needed 
for the Army. It had to be remembered that in 1914 we had had 
over 3400 kilometers of front, while today we had in the West only 
250 kilometers, which, moreover, were so strongly fortified that they 
required a correspondingly smaller number of troops. As a result, 
even on September 1, when the armies still had to be employed in 
Poland, no mobilization had been necessary. He would be able to 
convince himself in Germany itself that the best age classes, between 
25 and 35, were still entirely civilians in the Reserve. 

In the matter of raw materials we were also in a position to start 
exporting on a large scale because we had what was worth much 
more than gold—the raw materials from which the most important 
raw materials could be derived, whether it was gasoline, rubber, or 
other things. I mentioned coal and our gain through Poland, lum¬ 
ber in connection with Poland, Finland, and Russia, potatoes as feed. 
We were therefore not only in a position to feed our people adequately 
for years to come, but would also be able to supply the neutral coun¬ 
tries with the raw materials vital to them, and thereby create a bloc 
in Europe that would be able to supply itself adequately. The in¬ 
dustrial capacity of Germany was also very great and the require¬ 
ments of the Army, because of the small front, were by no means 
comparable to those of the World War, so that as a result, Germany 
was already in a position now to concentrate her entire industry on 
exports. It was therefore not surprising that now, since the 1st of 
September of this year, instead of offering delivery terms up to two 
years as heretofore, we could, to the amazement of the neutrals, make 
immediate deliveries. Moreover, all the conditions now exist that 
will make it possible to develop the Four Year Plan at an entirely 
different tempo, since the stoppage of the peace-time construction 
projects. 

What, on the other hand, is England’s situation? England had 
to import nearly 70 percent. The pound was not backed by gold. 
B. d. R. shared my view on this entirely. Credits, as in the World 
War, were also entirely unlikely. England, like Germany, therefore, 
had to pay for her imports in counter-deliveries. But the trouble 
here was the lack of self-sufficiency and the small industrial capacity 
of England. I therefore failed to understand how the sensible 
Englishman could think that the blockade of Germany would be 
successful, instead of merely considering whether or not the block¬ 
ade of Germany with its new weapons would enable England economi¬ 
cally to wage war any longer. 
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It must therefore become clearer and clearer to the sensible Eng¬ 
lishman that in view of all the difficulties already existing in the way 
of the preservation of the British Empire, he was committing suicide 
if he risked his whole Empire for the sake of Poland. The distribu¬ 
tion of forces was also so unequal that even for the average English¬ 
man it must now become clear that this was, indeed, not an English 
policy at all, but the policy of the rootless elements which alone 
•could profit by a war even if the Empire fell in the process. Poland 
surely must be a serious warning. 

B. d. B. thereupon stated that he could now say frankly that in 
England it had only been expected that Poland would resist for three 
weeks. 

I then stated that the policy of England had thereby become even 
more incomprehensible to me. I would like to wish that, for the 
sake of the strength of the Aryan race, the English nation at the very 
last moment would come to its senses. It had to realize, however, 
that it was in Germany’s power to decide whether the British Empire 
was to be preserved or not and that—^with the exception of Christian 
and the F.—she considered it a settled fact that the end of the British 
Empire had now come. On the streets of Berlin people were, in¬ 
deed, saying that China was falling to Japan, British India to 
Russia, Africa to Germany, etc. The only hope, therefore, was 
Christian, who from very broad perspectives was advocating the 
preservation of the Empire. 

B. d. R. stated that he realized this fully and continued, saying that 
he expected nothing of Ribbentrop, whose name I had never mentioned. 

Meanwhile the telegram had arrived from Fred in London saying 
that he considered a talk with leading Germans premature at present. 
Although I had stated at the first conversation that if the die had now 
been cast, the last word had been spoken, I stated that I naturally 
did not wish to assert that it would never again be possible. 

B. d. R. therefore gave me the following statement which I should 
like to present to Christian: 

The British Air Ministry was of the same view as we had discussed 
it. It by no means wished to be a party to the present policy of 
England of waging the war to the finish. There were too many 
British Empire experts in the Ministry not to know the dangers to 
the Empire itself. It [the Ministry] was not yet strong enough 
today, however, to assert itself. There was no practical value in 
convincing Chamberlain alone, since he was dependent upon the ex¬ 
ponents who today wished a war to the finish. But the Air Ministry 
believed that it would constantly gain in political power at home. 
It was convinced that the war would be decided by the Luftwaffe. It 
therefore depended on the Air Ministry to explain to the British 
Government that, in view of the losses it had sustained, it no* longer 
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found itself in a position of being able to continue the war. But it 
was necessary first to await the first clash and the resulting losses. 
He hoped that in the interest of the Aryan race, Germany’s Luftwaffe 
would be so victorious as to create this basis. It was horrible to 
fbiTiTr that on both sides it was just the most valuable forces that 
would be lost in the process. He thought, however, that it would be 
desirable, if the war began now, to review the contact in four to six 
weeks. He also asked that contact continue to be maintained. He 
wished to remain in Switzerland for the following reason: 

Mr. Daniels, the former Times correspondent, whom Christian 
knew, had, since September 1 of this year, assumed the post of Press 
Attache at the British Legation in Bern, in order in this way to par¬ 
ticipate again in politics. Daniels was of the same opinion as we, 
even if he could not say so officially. He was, therefore, also of the 
opinion that the war was madness for England and had to be ended 
in shortest order. Daniels had excellent connections with the Foreign 
Office and was now, as Press Attache, also constantly posted as to 
present developments. 

It was arranged that if B. d. B. considered a new discussion of the 
situation expedient, he should write to the previously used address 
about ‘‘excursions” \^^Ausihuge'n?^'\, If Fred wired him, however, 
that the Air Ministry now felt strong enough to be justified in hoping 
that it would prevail and the conditions were therefore created for 
his going to Berlin, he would write about “snow.” 

As far as he personally was concerned, he was prepared to go to 
Berlin at once. But he took the position that he could come only if 
he had prospects of success in London. 

He also advised that German propaganda should hit England in 
her weakest spot. It was, indeed, not so much the question of in¬ 
consistency in England’s proclaiming that she wished to raise Poland 
up again without declaring war on Bussia. The English nation could 
be persuaded that Bussia had taken only non-Polish territory. Eng- 
land, however, now declared as her war aim the destruction of the 
regime in Germany. If England attained this goal, however, it would 
be necessary to ask the Englishman whether, then, it was Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II or Briming who would return? This thought was totally 
absurd. The successor could only be Bolshevism. If Germany be¬ 
came Bolshevist, however, so would, in short order, Europe and the 
whole of England. Therefore even if the war aim were completely 
achieved at tremendous sacrifice on the part of England, she would 
only accomplish her own downfall. 

I took cognizance of this without mentioning that probably out of 
consideration for Bussia we could not employ such propaganda at all. 

In conclusion, B. d. B. told me the following: 

Xou may be right, indeed, in saying that this war of the rootless 
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elements against Germany is in reality not at all a war between 
English and German interests. I too believe now that the question 
is still only whether or not the British Empire can be preserved in the 
interest of the Aryan race. 


No. 236 

229<>/48338S 

The Erribctssy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

TOP SECBET Rome, October 10, 1930. 

No. 664 Sent October 11—12:20 a. m. 

Also for the High Ocxmiimnd of the Wehrmacht. 

Today I had a look into the secret survey of Italy’s reserves of 
liquid fuels, which is accessible only to the Ministers concerned and the 
military chiefs. The total stocfe including residues amounted to 
930,000 metric tons on October 8. Of this 25,000 tons is aviation gaso¬ 
line, 119,000 tons is automobile gasoline, and 260,000 tons is heavy oil 
for Diesel engines. The Navy is not included in the figures; it has its 
own stocks, and according to trustworthy assurances by a member of 
the Government has sufficient supplies for a year. However, the sup¬ 
ply of the Army from the above-mentioned stocks is assured for a 
month at the most, in the opinion of experts. 

Cnonnjs 

MACBEN-SBIir 


No. 237 

S4/2410S^06 

The Ernbassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. ^09 of October 11 Moscow, October 11,1939—5: 31 p. m. 

Received October 11—11:10 p. m. 
The following is a comprehensive report on the negotiations so far 
and on the current situation: ^ 


^In telegram No. 498 of Oct. 4 (1369/357067-68), Ribbentrop instructed 
Schulenbiirg to inform Molotov of bis decision to send Ambassador Ritter to be 
present with Scbnurre at the opening of the economic negotiations. Schulenburg 
was also instructed to notify Molotov of the German desire for prompt agreement 
on an immediate program to last about 6 months. 

An economic delegation headed by Ritter and Scbnurre arrived in Moscow 
on Oct. 7. A list of Oct. 17 showed it to include 37 members, representing the 
Foreign Ministry, the Ministries of Transport, Food, and Economics, the Reichs- 
bahn, the Chief of Transportation for the VP'ehrmacht, the Hamburg—America 
Line, the Reichsgruppe Industrie, I. G. Farben, the Benzolverband, the Otto 
Wolff firm, the Reich Grain Office, the Deutsche Werft at Hamburg, the 
Uuhrehemie, the Gutehoffnung iron works, the Stahlunion-Export, the Flachs- 
handel, the Theodor Thorer firm, and the Wotirag Company (1369/357054). 
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1. We submitted our proposals in general form and with, more em* 

S hasis on the political aspect to Molotov Sunday night, and in all 
etail to Mikoyan, on Monday night. Mikoyan gave us a tentative 
and partial reply Tuesday night."* The over-all impression left by 
this initial response is that the other side is willing on the whole to 
make a serious effort to meet our proposals, but their attitude with 
respect to the total volume is not yet satisfactory. 

2. As regards the listed metals and the rubber, the other side is 
prepared to buy the specified quantities for us abroad. Preliminary 
mstructions concerning the purchases ^d the chartering of the re¬ 
quired cargo space in Japanese, .American, and Dutch vessels have 
already gone out. The other side is to be told that purchases from 
ALmerica should be shipped via Murmansk. They believe that some 
caution must be exercised here. The payment for the purchases 
abroad, however, will necessitate sharp discussions. 

3. As regards the purchases of raw materials and foods in Russia 
proper, during the first phase of the agreement the other side wants 
to maintain the level of maximum Russian deliveries in the past, but 
has intimated that the question of larger deliveries in a subsequent 
phase is open. The other side explains this on the grounds that they 
want to avoid promises they are not absolutely sure at present they will 
be able to keep. We havelndicated that the past maximum is insuffi¬ 
cient and have reserved the right to maintain our proposals in further 
discussions of separate points. 

4. As regards particular points, the tentative reply shows that we 
can probably count on approximate fulfillment of our demands for 
feed grains. With respect to the delivery of Russian ores, the other 
side wants to study their own requirements before making any state¬ 
ment regarding our proposals. Flatinum will be delivered in the full 
quantity requested. No statement has yet been made regarding our 
proposals for German compensatory deliveries. There seems to be 
interest in the hydrogenation plant. 

5. Concerning transit shipments from Iran, Afghanistan, and the 
Far East, all necessary instructions have already been issued to the 
competent local Russian agencies that the quantities specified by us 
must be forwarded without delay. The other side has again stressed 
that this transit is being permitted only as an exception and only to 
Germany. Therefore please bring this to the attention of the inter¬ 
ested German firms once more and [have them] desist from further 
circular letters regarding transit. Our first inquiries indicate that the 
shipment of soybeans on the trans-Siberian railroad will cause no par¬ 
ticular difficulties.® 


* Detailed memoranda of these conversations have not been f ound. 

* According to a memorandum of Oct. 31, the German delegation in Moscow 
sought at first to arrange for a margarine factory in Manchuria in order to 
reduce freight charges by shipping only the finished product, hut gave up this 
project when it appeared that satisfactory freight rates on soybeans could be 
obtained (1369/357015-16). In an exchange of letters between Schnurre and 
Mikoyan on Oct, 80 and Nov. 1, 1939 (1369/356980-81), the Soviet Government 
agreed to grant until Dec. 1, 1940, a 60 percent reduction in freight rates on 
all soybean shipments from the Far East. 
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6. The connecting railroad Enmania Cernautii \yerhwdvm.g8l)alin 
Bumdnien Ozemov^its^ will not be converted to a different gauge for 
the time being.** 

7. The experts who have arrived here have been put in touch with 
the competent Eussian authorities for commercial negotiations. 

8. A separate telegraphic report concerning several secret points 
will follow.** 

Eitter 

SCBCTTUENBURG 


* On Oct. 3, Olodius had noted the following: “The Foreign Minister requests 
that care be taken in the negotiations at Moscow to insure that the tracks of 
the railway line to Rumania via Lw6w are not changed over to the Russian 
gauge.” (1369/357058) 

* Not found. 


No. 238 

73/52085-86 

The Minister in Hwngary to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 421 of October 11 Budapest, October 11, 1939—6:25 p. m. 

Eeceived October 11—11:10 p. m. 

The Foreign Minister told me confidentially that the inner Cabinet 
Council, composed of the Eegent, the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister, the Minister of War, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
Chief of the General Staff, had decided to fortify the Hungarian 
frontier against Russia and Eumania by three lines [of fortifications], 
the third to run along the Tisza River, For political reasons the 
fortifications were to be built as covertly as possible and they were a 
defensive measure against the Russians. The frontier with Rumania 
was to be fortified in order to conceal the true purpose and also [to 
guard] against the eventuality that the Russians might overrun Ru¬ 
mania and then attack Hungary from the East. 

At this session of the Cabinet Council the Regent had gravely 
emphasized that Hungary had the greatest interest in an early Ger¬ 
man victory, which would avert chaos. 

The Foreign Minister asked me to point out to the Reich Foreign 
Minister that he had kept the promise given to him to bring about a 
detente in Hungarian-Rumanian relations.^ The Hungarian Minister 
to Berlin being ill, Csdky repeats herewith once more the request of 
the Chief of the General Staff ^ regarding the release of German arms 
shipments to Hungary. 

^ See document No. 30. 

* General Henrik Werth. 
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The Foreign Minis ter further requests that the Polish soldiers and 
civilians interned here, at least the women and children, be taken over 
as soon as possible, in so far as their homes are in the German sphere 
of interest. Such removal of propagandists injurious to us is also in 
our interest (cf. dispatch No. 1404 of October 7) .* 

The Hungarian Minister to Moscow would present the same request 
with reference to Poles from the Russian sphere of interest. 

The Foreign Minister added that the Hungarian Minister in Mos¬ 
cow would shortly propose the conclusion of a good-neighbor agree¬ 
ment between the Soviet Union and Hungary for the purpose of 
regulating border traffic and similar questions. So far the Soviet 
Union had not requested the agr&menb for the Minister to Budapest. 

Fsdmanrsdobef 


•Not found. 


No. 239 


408/214504 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Mosoow, October 11,1939— 6 : 43 p. m. 

top secret Received October 11—11:20 p. m. 

No. 510 of October 11 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

Potemkin told me today that he was instructed to express to me ■ 
the astonishment of Stalin and Molotov at the fact that we were evi¬ 
dently promoting a panicky emigration of the Germans from Latvia 
and Estonia. Such a “flight” by the Germans would of necessity 
seriously compromise the action of the Soviet Government. There 
was no occasion for precipitating the matter, since the Germans were 
threatened neither economically nor in any other way. 

Potemkin asked me to communicate this to my Government at once.^ 

SCKULENBURQ 

•In a further telegram of Oct. 13, Schulenburg reported; “Potemkin has 
just approached me again with the urgent instruction to tell me that the concern 
of the Soviet Government because of the evacuation of the Germans from Latvia 
and Estonia is becoming ever greater; in the harbor of Riga there are at least 
ten German ships, German schools are being closed, Qarman physicians are leav¬ 
ing in droves, etc. Potemkin reminded me of his ddmarche of the day before 
yesterday, and requested me to learn the attitude of the Reich Government.” 
(406/214509) 
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No. 240 


1869/422691-92 

The State Secretary to the legation in Finland 
Telegram 

tniGENT Berein*, October 11, 1939. 

Sent October 12—6; 15 a. m. 
No. 330 zu Pol. VI 2322.^ 

For the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegrams 284, 285, 286, 287.* 

1. We have no indications tiiat the Soviet Union will make demands 
on Finland that would necessarily result in military complications. 
We are therefore of the opinion that it is first necessary to wait and 
see what demands Moscow will make. The suggestion made in Hel¬ 
sinki that we bring influence to bear on the Russian Government to 
keep it from going beyond a demand on Finland for islands, cannot, 
therefore be followed. 

2. We request that you avoid, as in the past, any commitments 
such as would be involved in a reply to the question put by the Fin¬ 
nish Foreign Minister regarding our attitude toward Sweden. You 
are therefore requested not to return to the matter of your own accord; 
if the Foreign Minister should speak to you about the matter again, 
please confine yourself to pointing out that we do not consider that 
any basis for such a question exists. 

3. For your information: As you know, our obligations under the 
Non-Aggression Pact with the Soviet Union preclude any kind of 
support of a third power in the event that the Soviet Union should 
become the object of military action on the part of this power. If 
we should now make a declaration such as desired with respect to 
Sweden it would amount to a stiffening of Finnish and Swedish 
resistance against the Soviet Union, which would disturb German- 
Soviet relations. 

W EJIZSACKER 


^Pol. VI 2322 : 8485/596831. 

• Documents Nos. 226, 227, 228, and 230. 
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No. 241 


B18/B0080S7 

Memoramdwnu ty am Officicd of the Foreign Minister's JSecretariat 

Berlin, October 11, 1939. 
The Foreign Minister has agreed to the evacuation of Reichsdeutche 
and Volksdeutsche from Finland, in so far as they themselves wish it.^ 
Respectfully submitted to the State Secretary. 

Schmidt 


‘A telephone message from the Legation in Finland at 4:30 p. m., Oct. 11, 
summarized in a memorandum of that date by Hiigel of Political Division VI 
(B18/B008092-93), stated that the situation in Finland had suddenly become 
much more tense. Evacuation of Swedish nationals had begun; the Finnish 
Government intended to leave Helsinki; and there was danger of attack upon 
German nationals by Finnish Communists. Bliicher therefore requested instruc¬ 
tions as to possible evacuation of Germans from Finland should this be necessary. 

No, 242 


463/225930-ai 

Memoraridmri of the Foreign Ministry'^ 

1. On October 3 the Spanish Ambassador expressed the willingness 
of the Spanish Government to offer its good offices as mediator.* The 
Spanish Foreign Minister announced to our Ambassador on October 10 
that the Spanish Government is completely and entirely at our dis¬ 
posal in respect to the peace question.® 

2. The Italian Ambassador stated again on October 9 that Eome 
would certainly be glad to act if we so desired.^ 

3. The Dutch Minister in Ankara told Herr von Papen as early as 
October 1 that his Government was prepared to mediate in case an 
official request to that effect was put forward. In that event the 
Queen of the ITetherlands would act jointly with the King of the 
Belgians.® 


^ At the top of this unsigned and undated document Siegfried added, in hand¬ 
writing, the title “Offers of mediation by neutrals, as of October 11, 1939.” la 
the margin Weizs2lcker wrote “Attolico” opposite paragraph (2), **Zech” oppo¬ 
site “our Minister” in (3), and “Andresen” opposite (4), 

* See document No. 186. 

•Notprinted (463/225919). 

^ See document No. 222. 

• Papen telegraphed on Oct 1 (463/225787) that the Netherlands Minister, Dr. 
PhUips C. Visser, had asked him to inform Rihbentrop “that it was psychologi- 
caUy of the greatest importance to make a peace offer through a third party, 
but that the Fiihrer ought to avoid for the time being a declaration, having 
the character of finality, in the Reichstag.” Eater on the same day Papen sent 
another telegram (463/225788) saying that Visser had just visited him again to 
announce that he had now received more detailed instructions: “His Govern- 
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On October 7 the Dutch Foreign Minister suggested to our Minis¬ 
ter ® that a skillful person be sent as mediator (preferably an Italian); 
it is of decisive importance, he believes, that something in this direc¬ 
tion be done as quickly as possible. The Dutch Foreign Minister told 
Professor Bruns at about the same time that the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment would at any time be glad to render services in initiation of 
negotiations.’*’ 

4, According to confidential information from Oslo on October 6 
the King of Norway would be interested in having his good offices 
employed as mediator,® 

6. The former President of Finland, Svinhufvud, has told our 
Minister in Helsinki that he is working for a peace appeal by the 
Northern states, and that he believes the King of Sweden would be 
most suited to head such an effort.® According to the report from 
Oslo referred to under [paragraph] 4, such a disposition to act as 
mediator apparently exists in Sweden, too. 

6. It appears that still more feelers are being put out by way of 
Sweden, the details of which are not known to the Foreign Ministry. 


ment was willing to mediate in ease an official wisli was expressed. In this 
circumstance the Queen would act in conjunction with the King of the Bel¬ 
gians. The Minister added that he would certainly not have received this in¬ 
struction if his Government had not first made soundings to see if England were 
prepared to negotiate.** In a telegram of Oct. 3 (463/225827), Papen reported 
another conversation with Visser on the same subject. Visser said he had had 
comprehensive talks with the British Ambassador concerning the Dutch peace 
demarche. Knatchbull-Hugessen had told him ‘‘that, since British public opinion 
would regard any peace ofiers publicly proposed by us [the Germans] as a capitu¬ 
lation and would reject them, only a confidential diplomatic demarche by way 
of a third power could lead to success. For tactical reasons the first offer should 
be put in general terms without details, so that concessions which Germany 
was. prepared to make could be used i>sychologically for the infiuencing of public 
opinion.’* The British Ambassador said that he was in touch with London on 
these Questions. 

•Document No. 210. 

^Viktor Bruns, director of the Institute of Public Law of Foreign Countries 
and International Law in the University of Berlin. No report of this conversa¬ 
tion has been found. 

*In a letter of Oct. 6 to Weizsacker, Joh. H. Andresen, former leader of 
the Conservative party in Norway, asked whether Germany would be interested 
in a peace effort by Norway and Sweden, either from “the highest quarters’* or 
more privately (2165/470553-55). WeizsSLcker replied on Oct. 12 that the possi¬ 
bility of making use of the good offices of third parties was being given “due 
consideriition” by Berlin (2165/470556-57). 

Further details concerning efforts by Andresen and other infiuential Norwe¬ 
gians to make an effective peace move at this time are given in reports which 
Ulrich Noack, a German historian attached to the Legation in Oslo, sent to the 
Cultural Policy Department of the Foreign Ministry (2973/579502-05, 579508-11). 
Noack has published extracts from these reports and other raaterial as well in 
h^^ok, Norwegen gtoischen Friedensvermittlung und Fremdhorrschaft (Krefeld, 

• • No report on this conversation has been found. 
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7, It is said that the U. S. citizen, Davis, in connection with the 
Four Year Plan, is striving for the United States to act as mediator.^® 


“William Rhodes Davis, a businessman with long experience of dealing with 
German government agencies regarding the sale of Mexican oil, had a meeting 
with President Roosevelt on Sept. 15. He informed the President that he had re¬ 
ceived word from an associate with access to Goring that the latter hoped Roose¬ 
velt would use his influence to see if a mediated peace might be achieved. 
Davis had been asked to come to Rome for talks with high German officials 
and he proposed to do so. Roosevelt replied that he would be interested to hear 
what information Davis might bring back, but that he could take no position 
unless a proposal for mediation came through official channels. 

According to Davis’s own account, he saw Goring in Germany on Oct. 1, 2, 
and 3. He then returned to the United States and wrote two lengthy reports, 
dated Oct. 11 and 12, to President Roosevelt. His reauest to be received at the 
White House was denied but he was received on Oct. 12 by Assistant Secretary 
of State A. A. Berle, and Pierrepont Moffat, a high official of the Department 
of State. In his report to the President, Davis said he had been informed that 
his talks with GSring would be kept secret from the Foreign Ministry, but that 
Hitler and Rosenberg knew of them (Department of State, Pile No. 800.20211 
Davis, William Rhodes). No records of the Gdring-Davis conversations have 
been found in the archives of the Foreign Ministry, 

No. 243 


352/202T88-91 

The Amixzssador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

A1420 Brussels, October 11,1989. 

PoL TI 4089. 

Subject: The political situation and mood in Belgium. 

With reference to our telegrams Nos. 258 of October 5 and 270 
of October 8.^ 

The shifting of the main weight of the Belgian home defense to the 
northern and eastern frontiers of the country, on which a number of 
reports have already been made, inevitably brings up the question 
whether a change in the political attitude of the Belgian Government 
has set in. After a careful examination of the situation, I believe 
that I can without reservation answer this question in the negative. 

From the current reports of the Embassy, it is well known that the 
Belgian Government, from its own conviction of the necessity and 
expediency of maintaining peace for the country and strengthened by 
the wish of the King, has adhered to the straight line of the neutrality 
policy since the outbreak of the war. Although from the German 
point of view the attitude of public opinion and the sentiment of th® 
people have been quite unsatisfactory, and although there have oc¬ 
casionally been deviations by individuals—such as the telegram of 
Max, the Mayor of Brussels, to the Mayor of Paris or the volunteering 
of the 76-year-old Socialist Deputy, Hubin, for service in the French 
Army—^there has never been any reason seriously to doubt the sin- 

* Neither printed <141/127296 and 141/127300-01). 
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cerity of the Government policy and the people’s love of peace. Nor 
has there so far been any change in this respect. The statement by 
Pierlot^ to the Belgian journalists, which I am enclosing herewith, 
confirms this. Although the part that deals with foreign policy is 
only a paraphrasing of well-known arguments, it is, as all previous 
statements, completely directed toward the continuation of the neu¬ 
trality policy. All other ofiStcial and semi-official statements are along 
the same line. But all reports from other sources as well corroborate 
the view that it is the desire of the Government to keep out of the 
conflict and maintain neutrality even in the face of great economic 
sacrifices. 

The shifting of the Belgian troops cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
an indication of a change in the political attitude of Belgium. It 
does, of course, signify a change in the appraisal of the general politi¬ 
cal situation by the Belgian Government. In the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment circles here the conclusion of the Polish campaign represents a 
break in the course of the war that is important also for the attitude 
of the belligerents toward the neutral region of the Low Countries. 
At the outbreak of the war it was thought here that the French and 
British Armies might still march through Belgium and possibly Hol¬ 
land, since France and England would have to try to bring effective 
help to their Polish ally, and in order to do so would, in view of the 
impregnability of the Siegfried position, have to consider the round¬ 
about way via Belgium and Holland. This danger was, however, 
never taken very seriously here, since it did not seem credible that 
France, in view of her moral standing and political wisdom, would 
break her solemn promise. Since Poland has been defeated and there 
is no longer any Polish Army, it is believed that also France and 
England no longer have any reason for an offensive operation, espe¬ 
cially since they believe they can win the war with the blockade. On 
the other hand, however, Germany’s interest in the possession of 
Belgium and Holland is said to have increased enormously, since such 
possession would furnish a base for fighting England and make it 
possible to outflank the Maginot Line. This view is also reinforced 
by the conviction, spread in Belgium under the influence of British 
propaganda, that Germany will not be able to withstand the blockade 
very long and will have to try to break it by a powerful offensive 
thrust against the Western Powers. Finally, the prevalent distrust 
of Germany in Belgian public opinion is also an important factor. 
The memories of the last war have not yet been forgotten here. Tinder 
the influence of all these factors the view has developed here during 

* Hubert Pierlot, Premier of Belgium. 

In Pierlot’s statement to the press on Oct. 7, he expressed the belief that 
Belgiiun could remain nentral, but was taking every precaution by foreseeing 
the worst. See the New Yorh Times, Oct. 8, 1939, p. 38. 
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the last fortnight that Belgium is much more seriously threatened 
on the north and east than on the south. 

In the public opinion of the country this changed appraisal of the 
situation has so far found only a weak and infrequent expression. All 
official statements, too, scrupulously avoid showing any partiality or 
even expressing the idea that a threat to Belgium is seen as coming 
only from the German side. Actually, the fear of Germany is very 
widespread, however, and extensive circles believe that the events of 
1914 might be repeated. 

The two ways in which Belgian neutrality might be violated—by 
Bngland and France or by Germany—^would find the Belgian people 
in very different moods and states of psychological preparedness for 
war, Aoi attack by the Anglo-French side, which no one here expects 
any more, would be regarded by the people as a very deplorable and 
tragic event. An attempt would probably be made to resist such 
an incursion with military force, but presumably it would be very 
feeble and inadequate, while an invasion by Germany would encounter 
the highest degree of psychological preparedness for defense on the 
part of the whole Belgian people—both Walloons and Flemings. The 
few friends whom we have here in this country, especially among the 
Flemish nationalists, would in such a case break with us in indignant 
disillusionment and join ranks with all the others. Hence, as uncer¬ 
tain and hesitant as a Belgian military front against France and 
England would be with respect to sentiment and morale, so united 
would it be vis-k-vis Germany. The violation of a most solemn as¬ 
surance given at the beginning of the war that the neutrality of Bel¬ 
gium would be respected would cause a passionate hatred to break out 
and make the entire nation march unitedly against the old enemy of 
the World War. 

VON Bulow-Sohwantb 


No. 244 

58&/24222.7^29 

The Ambassador m Italy to the Foreign, Mvriist7*y 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoMB, October 12, 1939—12; 50 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Received October 12—10: 50 a. m. 

No. 675 of October 11 

Count Ciano asked me to call on him this evening in order to inform 
me—by instruction of the Duce, as he repeatedly emphasized—of an 
incident which, though not the only one of its kind, was the worst, 
and was characterized as such by the Duce when he saw the police 
report submitted to him; it cast a glaring light on the overheated 
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atmosphere in the Alto Adige. According to this report unknown 
Germans, who had escaped in the darkness, attacked two unarmed 
Italian soldiers yesterday evening and beat one of them half to death, 
while the second, less seriously wounded, had been able to get away. 
If one also considered the many cases in which volksdeutsch soldiers 
on active service had secretly left their troop units—an offense punish¬ 
able by death in the present state of mobilization, but which the Gov¬ 
ernment had been very lenient about—^the whole picture of the situa¬ 
tion appeared so threatening that the Duce was requesting the Fiihrer 
to give orders as quickly as possible that all of the controversial ques¬ 
tions be swept aside and the negotiations here on the emigration be 
brought to a close, in order to end a state of affairs in which the 
Volksdeutsche considered themselves as no longer subject to the Italian 
laws and not yet under those of Germany, and thus committed excesses 
which became more dangerous by the day—especially since the rumor 
was being spread among the population that the political situation 
might change any day to such an extent that the whole repatriation 
action would be nullified. To my objection that quite to the contrary 
we had up to now observed a really exemplary discipline among the 
Volksdeutsche,^ Count Ciano replied by referring to the reports to the 
contrary lying before him. One only had to imagine what the effect 
would be abroad, and also on the mood in Italy, if it should even come 
to an open shooting fray some day. Furthermore, the removal of 
100,000 Volksdeutsche from Latvia, which had been accomplished 
within a few days, had proved, after all, how quickly such a movement 
could be carried through. Count Ciano did not reply to my very 
pointed reference to the fact that he could hardly consider the two 
actions parallel; he even reverted to this argument toward the end 
of the conversation. Surely, he said, we would not push into the fore¬ 
ground questions of the transfer rate, regarding which an agreement 
had already been reached for the first billion, or the carrying away 
of household effects ^^down to the doorknobs,” thereby making an 
agreement impossible. It was also impossible to postpone the date of 
registration beyond June 1940 ^ without delaying implementation ad 
infinitum. He therefore wished to request most urgently that the 
German Foreign Minister, acting out of political considerations, issue 
the necessary instructions for a quick settlement of the question, which 


*In a telegi'am of Oct. 6 to the liandesgruppenleiter in Italy (119/119183), 
State Secretary Bohle, Head of the Anslandsorganisation, had ordered a ban on 
all public activities of Party groups and German nationals In South Tirol. 
Ortsgruppen '^rere to limit themselves to business meetings vrithout speeches. 

* In telegram No. 652 of Oct. 8 ( 591/244759-60) .Clodius liad referred to June 
30, 1940, as a suitable date for the completion of registration. The Foreign 
Ministry reply, telegram No. 721 of Oct. 9 (591/244763) stated that, in its view, 
registration could not be completed before Dec. 31, 1940. 
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was in the mutual interest—a request which the Duce was also direct¬ 
ing to the Ftihrer. Ciano indicated that he would also instruct 
Bocchini ® to use his influence in the same sense vis-k-vis the Eeichs- 
fiihrer-SS, who is staying with him as his guest.^ 

In agreement with Clodius I am of the opinion that, quite apart from 
our own interest in quickly winding up the negotiations, we should 
point out to the Italians in answering the Duce’s request that in carry¬ 
ing through this action, which involves very great sacrifices on our 
part, we believe we can expect from them very generous treatment of 
the separate questions. 

Macken’sen 


■Arturo Bocchini was chief of the Italian police. Following complaints by 
Bocchini to Himmler that German authorities were obstructing the removal 
of the German minority from the South Tirol, the two met at Tremezzo on 
Bake Como, Oct. 11-13, 1939, to review the basic agreement of June 23, 1939. 
It was agreed a) that the purpose of the original agreement had been “a lasting 
and fundamental ethnic solution,” b) that under simplified procedures the closing 
date for opting would be Dec. 31, 1939, c) that the Italians would desist from 
political arrests In the area, d) that no propaganda for or against resettlement 
was to be allowed, and e) that both sides would in future “really cooperate In 
a cordial, open, and comradely manner.” This summary is based on a long 
memorandum of Dec. 12, 1939, by Bene, German Consul General at Milan; not 
printed (F7/0507-0481; Fl/0247-0254). 

*On Oct. 11, the Italian Embassy in Berlin presented a note to the Foreign 
Ministry on the same subject (4537/B144318). It stated in part: “Minister 
Clodius is making difi^culties in Rome which are greatly delaying execution of 
the agreement, while it is altsolutely necessary to hasten a decision. A very 
serious psychological condition has developed in the Alto Adige: the Tirol 
Germans believe that they are beyond the reach of Italian sovereignty; naturaUy 
this cannot be tolerated. . . . The friendly attention of the German Govern¬ 
ment is therefore drawn to a situation in the Alto Adige which will admit of no 
further delays, and which can give rise to serious incidents.” 

No. 245 


8333/E5i8m9-40 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BoME, October 12, 1939—12: 05 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received October 12—1: 50 p. m. 

No. 677 of October 12 Pol. 2244 g. 

In yesterday’s conversation Count Ciano voiced his opinion on the 
general situation to the effect that he scarcely believed in a peaceful 
solution any more, while the Duce still believed in certain possibilities, 
without, to be sure, having any basis for this other than his own 
feeling. 

Ciano had carried away from Berlin the strongest possible impres¬ 
sion as the result of the assurance and strong determination with which 
the Fiihrer had spoken to him about the course of events. Circles 
here had already been very deeply impressed in this respect at Salz- 
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burg.^ The impressions of those days, however, had been considerably 
surpassed. As I knew, he was of a rather critical nature, but he could 
not rid himself of this impression and emphasized it in all his conver- 
sations, even with the French and British Ambassadors, both of whom, 
by the way, held very moderate views. He had also spoken to them 
emphatically of the military strength of the Reich as the Fiihrer had 
described it to him at length and in detail in the course of the conver¬ 
sation. He could not remember ever having heard so clear and pre¬ 
cise an exposition during the many years in which he had listened to 
situation reports by high military persons. On the basis of this he 
had told the Ambassadors that the Fiihrer, in his opinion, by no means 
rejected a peaceful settlement; if this could not be achieved, however, 
he would strike with tremendous violence, and it appeared rather 
doubtful to Ciano whether any opponent would be able to cope with it. 

He had also told the Ambassadors that he believed that the Fuhrer’s 
Reichstag speech was actually his last word. If this word failed to 
evoke suflBlcient response, for which the Fiihrer would wait for a limited 
period of time, he would seek a solution by other means; and he would 
jSnd it with the same certainty with which he had foiind it in the 
Polish question, in which his predictions had been borne out accurately 
and almost to the day. 

Ciano told me in addition that he assumed there would be another 
conference before the final decision, perhaps patterned after the last 
Berlin meeting or perhaps in the form of a meeting between the Fiihrer 
and the Duce, 

He did not expect Daladier’s speech of the day before yesterday * to 
have any influence on the development of the situation. 

Mackensek 

^This is a reference to Ciano's talks with Hitler on Aug. 12-13, 1939, See 
voL vn, documents Nos. 43 and 47. 

* Tke text of Daladier’s broadcast to tbe nation on Oct. 10 in reply to Hitler's 
speech of Oct. 6 is given in International Conciliation, No. 354 (New York, No¬ 
vember 1939), pp. 526-528. 


No. 246 

4.63/225953-54 

GircnZar of the Acting Director of the Press Department 
Telegram en clair 

Berlin, October 12, 1939. 

e. o. P. 13526. 

Chamberlain’s speech ^ is an outrageous affront to Germany, With 
incredibly scurrilous insults to the German Reich and its policy, 

^On Oct. 12, Prime Minister Chamberlain replied in the House of Commons 
to the German proposals contained in Hitler's speech of Oct. 6 (see Editors' Note, 
p. 227). For the text of Chamberlain's speech, see Par, Hob., 5th ser. H of O, vol. 
352. 563-568. 
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Chamberlain rejected in his speech the hand of peace held out to him 
by the Fiihrer. It is obvious that Chamberlain did not wish to under¬ 
stand the Piihrer’s generous action and the proposals inspired by his 
sense of responsibility. Whereas Germany desires peace and the 
Fiihrer makes constructive proposals for the establishment of a peace¬ 
ful and secure Europe, Chamberlain and his clique have chosen war. 
In his speech he did not plead the case of the people but that of a small 
clique which makes war its business. This afternoon Chamberlain 
thrust aside the hand of peace offered by Germany, not only before 
the House of Commons but before the entire world, and thus gave his 
reply to the appeal which the Fiihrer directed to all nations in his 
speech of October 6 when he said: “May those peoples and their 
leaders who are of the same mind make now their reply, and let those 
who consider war to be the best solution reject my outstretched hand.” 
Chamberlain and his henchmen have made their choice in favor of the 
latter. After this speech by the English Prime Minister the German 
people can no longer entertain any doubt that no matter what we do, 
no matter what we say, and no matter what offer we make. Chamber- 
lain and Britain’s warmongers, under the cloak of hypocritical 
phrases, are bent on exterminating the German nation. 

Chamberlain’s speech reveals the true meaning of the English war 
aim, and it is: war to annihilation against the German people and 
the German Beich. The English Prime Minister’s speech is founded 
on lies and culminates in the lie. And while he accuses Geman 
policy of breaking its word he forgets that the world knows that 
England’s world empire is built on nothing but force and the broken 
word.® England wanted the war. The English Prime Minister even 
asserts that Germany has rejected all attempts at restoring peace in 
the recent past. He asserts for instance, contrary to his better knowl¬ 
edge, that Germany declined Mussolini’s mediation proposal; but it 
is an established fact that Mussolini’s generous mediation effort was 
wrecked by England after it had already been accepted by France, 
and that as a result the French people were driven into the most sense¬ 
less war of all time. After Chamberlain’s speech the German people 
know what their enemies are after. The experience of Versailles has 
taught the German people what England’s will to annihilate can bring 
to pass, and they therefore know the road they must take in order 
to frustrate this determination of their enemies. 

Dr. Schshkt 

* The German test originally read “Idiffe” but was changed to “Worfbruoh.” 
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495/233342 


No. 247 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 


coNiiDENTrAL Beblin, October 12,1939. 

St.S. No. 800 

Tbe Bulgarian Minister, supplementing his recent conversation with 
the Foreign Minister, informed me today of the following: 

The suggestions recently made by Molotov to the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment concerning a Busso-Bulgarian agreement were not clear at first. 
Later it became evident that Molotov was thinking of a Russo-Bulgar- 
ian mutual assistance pact in the event of an attack by a third power. 
This suggestion was rejected in Sofia. 

To my question why Bulgaria had not accepted it, Draganov offered 
as his own conjecture the following: Up to now Bulgaria had never 
concluded any treaty of alliance of this kind, not even with Germany, 
with which she had close ties of long standing. Probably his Gov¬ 
ernment did not, for this reason, wish to depart from this principle, 
nor, above all, conclude a mutual assistance pact with Bussia first. 

Draganov then went on to say that the Bulgarian Government had 
made the following counterproposal: Bulgaria was ready to conclude 
a treaty of nonaggression or friendship with Bussia if Moscow would 
present concrete proposals of this kind. A reply to this has not as 
yet reached Sofia. 

I thanked the Minister for his information and promised to trans¬ 
mit it to the Foreign Minister. 

Wbizsaokbr 


No. 248 

F2/0343-45 

The Commander in Chief of the Navy to the Foreign Minister 

TOP SEOKET mujtart Bbrixn, October 12, 1939. 

B. No. 1 Ski. I c 86 g.Kdos BM 48 g Bs. 

Mt Dear Minister : With reference to my recent oral statements, I 
am presenting in the following the wishes of the naval warfare people 
regarding Bussian assistance. I shall proceed at this time on the as¬ 
sumption that the Bussian neutrality—though interpreted generously 
in our favor—will remain in force in relation to the Western Powers. 
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If in this connection new developments favorable to ns should occur, 
it would then become necessary to frame new plans for cooperation. 

The naval warfare people seek the following objectives: 

I. Improving the conditions for naval v>aarfare J>y submarines and sur¬ 

face forces in foreign waters. 

It would greatly facilitate operations by surface forces and sub¬ 
marines in foreign waters if Russia were to place at our disposal 
suitable ports, such as Murmansk and Vladivostok, as supply and re¬ 
pair bases. 

The use of these ports is desired for the following purposes: 

1. Outfitting and dispatching of Russian supply ships (fuels, pro¬ 
visions) for cruisers and submarines with a view to extending their en¬ 
durance at sea- The supplying of German naval units could be effected 
in the following manner: 

Russian naval escort for the supply ships to areas where 
cruisers or submarines would receive them- (More strain on 
Russian neutrality.) 

h ) Sailing of unescorted supply ships under prearranged orders 
in such way that they would Be nominally seized by cruisers or 
submarines and subsequently released after delivery of fuel and 
provisions, (Less strain on Russian neutrality.) 

c) Meeting at prearranged locations of German tenders for re¬ 
plenishing their supplies. 

2. Supplying of cruisers, submarines, and auxiliary vessels with fuels 
and provisions in ports directly. Ammunition and other supplies 
would be shipped from Germany. This would relieve the German 
naval units of the necessity of breaking through the mined and 
guarded zone at the outlets from home waters each time in and out. 

3. Reconditioning of the machinery of cruisers and submarines in 
ports in northern Russia and the Far East, using Russian shipyards. 
For periods of several weeks. Transfer of additional specialists 
from Germany would be arranged. 

4. Refitting of German steamships as auxiliary cruisers and their 
outfitting for commerce raiding. 

6. Protection of the outlying sea areas of the ports in question 
against the activity of enemy naval forces and submarines. 

6. Continous transmission of information from the Russian intel¬ 
ligence organizations on the naval forces and merchant trafSc of the 
enemy. 

II. Other possibilities for facilitating the conduct of Germam naval 
operations: 

1. The provision of an escort service for German supply trans¬ 
ports along the Norwegian coast, which in certain cases might have 
to fly the Russian flag, could eventually contribute greatly toward 
easing the tasks of German naval warfare. 

2. Cessation of all direct and indirect Russian deliveries to the 
enemy countries. 
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I regard it as very important to secure the maximum cooperation 
of the Eussian Government so as to improve the Navy’s opportuni¬ 
ties for sea warfare most effectively. I request that clarification in 
principle of the points mentioned be secured through diplomatic chan¬ 
nels as soon as possible. Particularly urgent, to my mind, is clarifica¬ 
tion of points I (2) and (3) (Outfitting and reconditioning of naval 
units in Eussian ports). Once an agreemeoit in principle has been 
reached, the technical details could be agreed upon by the two Navies 
through attache channels. 

Heil Hitler 1 


Eaeder 
Grand Admiral 


[Editors’ Note. State Secretary von Weizsacker at his trial at 
Nuremberg stated that on October 12, 1939, he submitted to the For¬ 
eign Minister a memorandum entitled ‘‘Military-Political Action after 
the Failure of the Present Peace Action.” This memorandum advised 
against intensification of the war in the West and particularly against 
an offensive through Belgium. Weizsacker submitted in evidence at 
Nuremberg a typewritten draft of the memorandum which he had 
kept and this appears in translation in Trials of "War Criminals Before 
the Nuernberg Military Tribunals Under Control Council Law No. 10^ 
Nuernberg^ October IBlfi-April volume XII, pages 1203-1205, as 
Weizsacker Document 370, Weizsacker Defense E::^ibit 122. The doc¬ 
ument has not been found in the files of the Foreign Ministry. Weiz¬ 
sacker stated that Eibbentrop summarily rejected his suggestions on 
this occasion.] 


No. 249 

fi83>/242236 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

HOST URGENT Eome, October 13, 1939—12 : 00 noon. 

TOP SECRET Eeceived October 13—1:40 p. m. 

No. 681 of October 18 

With reference to last night’s telephone instructions to me from the 
Foreign Minister.^ 

As instructed, I informed Count Ciano this morning, emphasizing 
that the Foreign Minister was particularly anxious to have the Italians, 
also clearly and unequivocally brand as an imtruth the lie repeated in 


‘No record ot this telephone conversation has been found. 
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Chamberlain’s speech to the effect that the Fiihrer had rejected Mus¬ 
solini’s offer of mediation.* Count Ciano showed full understanding 
for my statements and promised me that he would immediately con¬ 
tact the Duce and Alfieri to convey our wishes. I told him that at 
the same moment Press Counselor Mollier was at the Ministry of 
Culture discussing details of the treatment of Chamberlain’s speech 
in the press, in response to a suggestion made by Alfieri yesterday. 
Ciano remarked with regard to the general situation that develop¬ 
ments had proved his predictions to be correct. From what the Fiihrer 
and the Foreign Minister had told him in Berlin, he was expecting 
massive attacks by air and sea to be unleashed against England and 
France in the immediate future, including unrestricted submarine 
warfare. 

Mackensex 


’ See docoment No. 246. 


No. 250 


361/204402 

Tlie Director of the PoUUodl De'partment to the Embassy in the 

Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 545 of October 12 Bebian, October 13,1939—6:15 p. m. 

Received October 13—11:40 p. m. 

The Embassy in Ankara has telegraphed * that the conclusion of a 
Turkirii-Russian assistance pact defining joint interests in the Black 
Sea, in the Balkans, and in the Straits may be anticipated any day now. 
The Dardanelles would be closed to foreign warships and the Turkish 
pact with the Western Powers probably would include the reservation 
that Turkey would remain neutral in the event of a conflict between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union unless she were attacked 
herself by a third power.* 

WoBRMANSr 


Ankara telegram No. 378 of Oct. 11 (9eA08054r-55). 

’ In telegram No. 634 of Oct. 14, Sdralenbtirg reported: 

“Molotov told me today that he knew nothing of the details about the Turklsh- 
Russlan negotlatious communicated In your telegram No. 546 (Pol. II 4016) of 
October 12. The negotiations were still In the same phase. The Soviet Qovem- 
mmit had made It uneaulvocally plain to Saracoglu that Germany’s Interests 
absolutely had to be safeguarded, and that the well-known clause In favor of 
Germany would have to be Inserted In any assistance pact that might he con¬ 
cluded. Turkey did not seem to like the Idea, but had not yet made a dedsion,” 
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No. 251 

141/12780T 

The Embassy in Belgium to the Foreign Mimetry 
Telegram 

most togbnt Brussels, October 13, 1939—8:00 p. m. 

No. 282 of October 13 Received October 14—12:30 a, m. 

For the Air Ministry, Attach^ Group. 

From today’s conversation ^ with the Chief of the Belgian General 
Staff the following is worthy of note: 

On his own initiative the Chief of the General Staff turned the 
conversation to the implementation of Belgian neutrality. 

I pointed out that in Holland rumors about the shifting of Belgian 
troops from the French to the Dutch and German borders were causing 
uneasiness. The Chief of the General Staff replied that this was 
actually not altogether true, since it was only a question of an exchange 
of troops in the course of a slow mobilization process. 

He expressly emphasized that Belgium was firmly resolved to main¬ 
tain neutrality and would not only fire on any intruder, no matter 
from where he came, but would fight him energetically and regard him 
as an enemy. 

He took the opportunity, for his part, to express his concern over re¬ 
ports he had received about the concentration of German axmoired 
troops and motorized forces in the region of Cologne, which he called 
the Eeichenau Army. The concentration of a normal number of 
troops for the defense of the West WaU had been regarded by Belgium 
as an obvious defense measure. Armored and motorized troops were, 
however, evidently intended for a war of movement. 

I pointed out that being a member of the Luftwaffe I knew nothing 
about these occurrences, but would, if he so desired, forward the report. 
He requested me to do so and in conclusion emphasized once more that 
Belgium would not give up her determination to remain neutral. 

The Military Attache here will be informed upon his return. 

WEimiNCtER 

BfiiiOw 

^Between Lt. Gen. Wenninger, the German Air Attache in Belgium, accredited 
also to the Netherlands, and the Belgian Lt. Gen. B. M. van den Bergen. 
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No. 252 


116/66658-60 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

SECRET Berlin, October 13,193^. 

IMMEDIATE zu Kult B spez. 68-0111.10.39. 

No. 554 

With reference to your telegram No. 510.^ 

Please make the following reply to M. Molotov and M. Potemkin: 

1. The assertion that the emiOTation of the Germans from the Baltic 
countries initiated by us seriously compromises the action of the Soviet 
Government is incomprehensible to us. Such a connection between 
the two actions is asserted only by English propaganda, which is of 
course interested in disturbing the relations between Germany and the 
Soviet Union and for this purpose constantly treats events in the Baltic 
countries in a most tendentious manner. 

2. There cannot be the slightest question of any panicky emigration 
or flight. On the contrary, the resettlement is being carried out by us 
in a perfectly calm and orderly manner and will presumably extend 
over a period of months. We are carrying on negotiations in the mat¬ 
ter wim the Latvian and Estonian Governments and are regulating 
by agreement questions of citizenship and property especially although 
these matters are being dealt with in a generous, rather than a petty, 
manner.^ 

3. We are carrying out the action in accordance with the agreements 
made in Moscow. It does not grow out of the fear that the Germans 
might in any way be endangered by the Soviets; rather, it is a necessity 
for us to populate with Germans the many deserted farms, stores, and 
workshops in the occupied area. In the interest of an early restoration 
of economic life there we are anxious to have at least a part of the 
Germans emigrate from the Baltic countries even this winter. 

4. To the Baltic Governments we described the evacuation as being 
a result of the program developed by the Fuhrer in his last speech in 
the Reichstag and expressly emphasized that it has no connection with 
the new agreements between these Governments and the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. 


* Document No. 239. 

* On Oct. 16, a Gertnan-Estonian Protocol on evacuation o£ the German element 
was signed (400/214522), but on Oct. 26, Frohwein wired that a biU had been 
introduced in the Estonian Parliament restricting the removal of economic assets 
from the country (406/214625r-26). This action brought considerable argument 
regarding application of the Protocol. On Dec. 30, 1939, the Estonian Govern¬ 
ment agreed to extend for 3 months (1. e., untU Mar. 1, 1940) the period for 
evacuation by approximately 1,000 (lermans who had volunteered for resettle¬ 
ment (Frohwein telegram No. 389, dispatched Dec. 31: 406/214568-69). The 

completed within the stipulated time limit, and in telegram No. 
242 of July 13, 1940, Frohwein reported that his Legation still had 400 requests 
for transfer (406/214647). 

treaty providing for the resettlement of Latvians claiming German national- 
ity was signed by Germany and Latvia on Oct. 30, 1939 (1272/342047-69). Art 
w of this treaty provided that the evacuation be completed by Dec. 15, 1939. 
^^3/193832)^^ telegram No. 416 of Dec. 16 that this had been accomplished 
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Thereupon appropriate semi-official explanations of the true mean¬ 
ing of the resettlement were also published in the press by the Latvian 
and Estonian Governments on October 8 and 9. 

5. Moreover, the Soviet Government should really welcome the en¬ 
tire* action from its point of view as well. We are thereby removing 
an element which might possibly in the future have disturbed our 
relations with the Baltic countries and consequently also with the 
Soviet Union. It is a well-known fact that the attitude of the Latvian 
and Estonian population is in some instances quite hostile toward the 
Germans living there. This could have led to all sorts of difficulties 
in the future. The evacuation is thus a clear indication that we are 
taking seriously Germany’s political disinterestedness in the Baltic 
countries as agreed upon in Moscow.® 

I further request you to point out to M. Molotov on this occasion 
that we expect the Soviet Government to agree to a similar resettle¬ 
ment of the Germans from the former Polish areas in the Soviet 
sphere of interest. The following principles should therefore be fol¬ 
lowed in the matter: 

1. The question of membership in the German Volksgruppe should 
be given a oroad interpretation. 

2. The action should be carried out at an early date in the interest 
of resettling the deserted farms in our sphere of interest. 

3. Formalities should be confined to an absolute minimum. 

4. Livestock, agricultural effects, and personal belongings should 
be taken along at once. 

5. A reichsdeutsch concern should be set up to act as custodian for 
all assets not taken along; the concern would assume all the indebted¬ 
ness of departing individuals to public and private parties, and would 
settle their obligations. 

VON Ribbentrop 


*In a telegram of Oct. 14 (406/214514), reporting on the execution of this in¬ 
struction, Schulenburg stated that Molotov showed himself “somewhat relieved.” 
Molotov declared that the Soviet Government had that day published a Tass dis¬ 
patch to prevent false interpretation of the German measures, and emphasized 
that his Government saw no need for hasty resettlement. 

No. 253 


73/62087 

The State Secretary to the legation in Hungary 
Telegram 

No. 424 Bebein, October 13, 1939. 

With reference to your telegram No. 421.^ 

1. You are requested to observe extreme reserve there on the sub¬ 
ject of Hungarian-Russian relations and possible military measures 
on the part of Hungary against Russia and to make no statements in 
the matter whatsoever. 


* Document No. 238. 
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2. In the question of German arms deliveries to Hungary all neces¬ 
sary steps have already been taken. You will receive a separate com¬ 
munication regarding the details.® 

3. You will also receive separate instructions concerning the han¬ 
dling of the Polish refugees.^ 

Weizsaoker 

* Telegram No. 423 of Oct. 13 informed the negation that Ribbentrop had ap- 
proved the resumption to a limited extent of arms deliveries to Hungary 
(5671/B399614). 

•Not printed (73/62088 and 62092). 

No. 254 

321/1«316®*-71 

The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign MimAstry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT Kaunas, October 14,1939—9 :08 p. m. 

N'o. 185 of October 14 Received October 15—^2:45 a. m. 

Foreign Minister Urbsys, on whom I called today following his re¬ 
turn from Moscow, gave me rather detailed information of a strictly 
confidential nature on his Moscow negotiations. 

First he emphasized that the rumors circulating abroad to the effect 
that Lithuania intended to request Memel and the Suwalki corner from 
Germany were entirely false. Lithuania had no such thought; on the 
contrary, she was very much interested in continuing to foster, insofar 
as the changed circumstances permitted, friendly relations with Ger¬ 
many in general, but especially in the economic and the cultural field. 
To be sure, he could only tell me this confidentially and asked that 
I transmit it to Berlin in the same manner, since he had noted in 
Moscow a certain distrust with reference to alleged German intentions 
in Lithuania. Especially in all Lithuanian objections against Russian 
wishes for garrisons, the Russians suspected that it was a case of Ger¬ 
man prompting- I thereupon told him I was convinced that it was 
also the desire of the Reich Government to continue to foster relations 
with Lithuania, but it was, of couirse, out of the question that Germany 
should in any way oppose or interfere with Soviet Russia’s political 
interests. Concerning the Moscow negotiations, Urbsys said that in 
general they took place in an amicable atmosphere. He had been able 
to defend the Lithuanian viewpoint without restriction and to present 
all arguments. Only toward the end had the Russians become impa¬ 
tient. Stalin and Molotov had also repeatedly remarked on German- 
Russian relations and had described them as being very good and 
friendly. They had also paid high tribute to the Reich Foreign Min¬ 
ister him self. Specifically Urbsys stated the following: 

!• Stalin and Molotov had repeatedly’' stated that the Soviet Union 
did not wish any sovietization of Lithuania. He had been especially 
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pleased that Stalin had repeated this at the farewell banquet in the 
presence of many members of the Soviet Government. TJrbsys had 
interpreted this as a directive to the various People’s Commissariats. 

2. In the Vilna question the Soviet Government had drawn the 
frontier ‘‘with a firm hand,” as TJrbsys expressed it. No extensive 
changes had been possible, and objections had been dismissed with 
the statement that the Soviet Union did not need to give lithuania 
any part of the Vilma area. The Lithuanian center Swi§ciany re¬ 
mained on the Soviet side for strategic reasons, Urbsys thought, since 
the Soviet Union had evidently been interested in fixing the frontier 
as close to the Vilna-Daugavpils ^ railway line as possible. The 
Soviet Government had especially urged that the territory to be ceded 
be taken over quickly. Lithuanian troops will march in on Octo¬ 
ber 16. 

S. By far the most difficult question had concerned the Russian 
requests for garrisons. The Soviet troops had been fixed at 20,000 
men. Vilna would have a Russian garrison until it had really become 
the Lithuanian capital. Then the city would be evacuated by the 
Soviet troops. With this exception, Soviet troops are not to be sta¬ 
tioned in the larger cities and industrial centers. The Lithuanian 
delegation had attempted to have further details regarding the gar¬ 
risons settled at once in Moscow, because the Estonian experience had 
shown that it was more difficult to negotiate with the military com¬ 
mission. This had, however, been rejected for technical reasons. The 
Soviet Union had reserved the right to designate an unlimited number 
of strategic points for Russian garrisons. The details of the billeting 
were Lithuania’s concern. Geographically these points have not yet 
been fixed; in the course of the negotiations, however, reference had 
been made to the area between Palanga and Kretinga and the road 
between Tilsit and Riga. 

4. As long as he was in Moscow, no negotiations had been carried on 
concerning the economic question, but Norkaitis^ had remained in 
Moscow for this purpose. In a conversation with Molotov, Urbsys 
had stressed that Lithuania was especially interested in continuing 
her full volume of trade with Germany because of the free-port zone 
in Memel, the settlement resulting from the evacuation of the Memel 
area, and the good prices paid by Germany. He had further pointed 
out that Lithuania had so far received the worst prices for her prod¬ 
ucts in the Soviet Union; Molotov had promised to look into this 
matter. Details on the economic negotiations will not be known until 
Norkaitis returns from Moscow. 

In connection with the foregoing Urbsys did not hide his concern 
about future developments but he also emphasized that Lithuania 
would still work in the future to the utmost for her independence; 
and in conclusion he requested once more that all this information be 
kept strictly confidential. 

ZECHum 

* The German reads “Dtinabnrg”; the town is also hnown as “Dvinsk.” 

* J. Norkaitis, a senior official of the liithnanlan Foreign Ministry. 
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No. 255 

The Charge d?Affaires in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT OsLO, October 14,1939—9:10 p. m. 

No. 279 of October 14 Beceived October 14—11: 40 p. m. 

From a source who has good connections with the King’s entourage, 
I have confidentially and privately learned the following: The King 
is said to be not unwilling to assume, with the other Scandinavian 
Kings, the role of mediator at the conferences in Stockholm next 
Wednesday.^ The Bings, for obvious reasons, do not wish to make 
a peace proposal but would merely like to induce both parties to 
declare themselves willing to enter into peace negotiations. The 
Kings hold that they cannot of themselves take any initiative unless 
at least one of the parties wants them to. They are guided in this 
by the recollection that the Heads of State of the Oslo Powers found 
no response when they made their peace proposals this fall.^ It is 
believed that it would be desirable to come out with the proposal be¬ 
fore Russian pressure on Sweden, which is feared here, begins. 
Whether the suggestion is made via Sweden, Norway, or Denmark 
is regarded as immaterial.® 

Neumaus 


* At the invitation of King Gustav V of Sweden, the Heads of State and For¬ 
eign Ministers of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden met in Stockholm on 
Oct. 18-19 to discuss problems arising out of the European war. The com¬ 
munique issued at the close of the meeting referred to their rights and interests 
as neutrals as well as to their continuing readiness to mediate. 

*This evidently refers to the radio address of King Leopold, speaking on 
behalf of the Heads of State of the Oslo Powers, on the evening of Aug. 23. 
See vol. vn, document No. 208. 

• See document No. 259, footnote 3. 

No. 256 

51/33909 

Mentorandmn by the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 807 Berlin, October 14,1939. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

According to my information the decision on the opening of unre¬ 
stricted submarine warfare against England is imminent. This de¬ 
cision has at least as much political significance as it has technical 
military significance. 

A short time ago I submitted in writing my personal opinion ^ to 
the effect that unrestricted submarine warfare would at this time re- 


See Bditors’ note, p. 279. 
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suit in making additional enemies for ns, without our as yet possessing 
the submarines necessary to defeat England. On the other hand, the 
Navy has very persuasive reasons for its stand in urging the opening 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

It therefore appears necessary to me that the OKW be asked for 
certain specialized information before a decision is made. In my 
opinion the following should be asked. 

a. When does the Navy wish to open unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare? 

J), What declared areas does it propose? (Notification of neutrals 
is necessary.) 

c. What are the present monthly figures on sinkings and those to 
be expected in the future? 

d, boes the Navy intend to make exceptions with reference to sink¬ 
ing as regards passenger vessels and certain neutrals (e. g., Russian 
trade to England, Danish food ships, etc.) ; and what steps will the 
Navy take to ensure that such ships will be spared ? 

I request that I be authorized to direct an inquiry to this effect to 
the OKW at once.® 

WxiZSACKER 


* See documeat No. 270. 


No. 257 


F2/034T; 
r2/034e; 

P2./034a 

The State Secretary to the Emhaesy m the Soviet Union 

Telegram 


OOP SECRET Berijin, October 14, 1939. 

No. 668 [Sent October 15—12:15 a. m.].^ 

For the Ambassador personally. 

On the occasion of the conversations in Moscow the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, as the Embassy knows, showed itself well disposed toward our 
wish for a certain measure of assistance to our Navy by the Soviet 
Union for the duration of the war.® This idea will soon have its first 


^From the copy in the Moscow Embassy (4191/E072496-97). 

*No documents have been found on naval discussions during Ribhentrop^s 
visit to Moscow Sept. 27-29, 1939, but “Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 
1939-1945,” Brassey^s Naval Annual, 19J^8, p. 43, includes the following from a 
Hitler-Raeder conference of Sept. 23: “7. The Chief, Naval Staff, raises the 
question of Russian and Italian cooperation on the following points: (o) ces¬ 
sion of submarines to the German Navy, (&) equipment of auxiliary cruisers 
(Murmansk), (o) permission for German warships to use Russian ports. 

“The Fiihrer will ask the Foreign Minister to clarify these questions on his 
next visit to Moscow. The Italians will certainly he very cautious. Japan 
will presumably keep her promises regarding permission to use Japanese ports 
and equipment of German ships.” 
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practical application in one aspect as a result of the discussions there 
regarding the refitting of Iller as an auxiliary cruiser in a Russian 
port.® These discussions, according to the Naval High Command, 
have also already dealt informally with further wishes, such as the 
reconditioning of German vessels in Soviet ports. 

The Naval High Command sets great value upon a far-reaching 
cooperation of the Soviet Government in this question, with a view 
to effectively improving the Navy^s opportunities for sea warfare. 
The points primarily concerned are the following: 

1. Supplying of cruisers, submarines, and auxiliary vessels with 
fuel and provisions in Russian ports, with the ammunition and other 
supplies being shipped from Germany. 

2. Reconditioning of cruisers and submarines, especially their 
machinery, using Russian shipyards. 

3. Outfitting and dispatching of Russian supply ships (fuel, pro¬ 
visions) for cruisers and submarines, so as to extend their endurance 
at sea. 

Please discuss this matter with Molotov immediately. In doing 
so, the conversation should be framed in such a way that you are not 
bringing up anything new or unexpected; instead, you should refer 
to the Foreign Minister’s conversations in Moscow and the negotia¬ 
tions about the conversion of Iller into an auxiliary cruiser as well as 
the wishes set forth on that occasion, which are not known here in full 
detail. 

In discussing the question of which ports are concerned, please men¬ 
tion Murmansk and some Far Eastern port to be agreed upon later. 
It is important that such ports are selected as afford adequate rail¬ 
road connections for the shipping of ammunition, supplies, and repair 
material. 

As regards point (2) it is also necessary that the ports have shii)yard 
facilities and, if possible, docks. 

Please make a telegraphic report on your conversation. It would 
then be left to decide with Molotov which details will subsequently be 
handled by yourself, and which by the Naval Attach4.^ 

Weizsackbr 


•in telegram No. 431 of Sept. 23, Schnlenburg reported as follows: ‘Molotov 
Informed me today that the Soviet Government agrees to our proposal to con¬ 
vert motor ship Iller into an auxiliary cruiser and will assist us in this matter” 
(4191/E072502). The conversion was presumably carried out at Murmansk. 

Schnlenburg replied in a telegram of Oct. 17 as follows: “Before starting to 
carry out this instruction I think I must wait for the return of Naval Attachd 
von Baumbach, who is now in Berlin to discuss these ciuestious. I suggest that 
you get in touch with Baumbach, who wishes to leave on Wednesday [Oct. 18], 
at the Eden Hotel” (51/33910). Meanwhile, Raeder had reported to Hitler on 
Oct. 16 “that the Russians have placed at our disposal a well-situat ed base west 
of Murmansk. A repair ship is to be stationed there.” (“FUhrer Conferences 
on Na^ al Affairs, 1939-1945,” Brassey’s Naval Anmial, 1948, p. 52). No immedi¬ 
ate sequel to Schnlenburg’s telegram has been found. 
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No. 258 


lar/eoe-TS 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 572 of October 15 October 15, 1939—11: 20 p. m. 

Received October 16—4:20 a. m, 

For the Ambassador personally. 

We should welcome it if the exchange of the instruments of ratifi¬ 
cation of the German-Russian Boundary and Friendship Treaty could 
take place in the near future. A separate communication will be sent 
to you regarding the technical details still to be arranged in this con¬ 
nection. As originally agreed upon in Moscow, we expect M. Molotov 
to visit Berlin for the ratification. Therefore, please repeat to M. 
Molotov now my earlier oral invitation. As the time for the visit I 
should suggest tihe end of October, approximately between October 25 
and 31. Public announcement of the date of the visit would still have 
to be agreed upon. Up to that time we expect strict secrecy. 

Ribbentrop 


No. 259 

B18/B003116 

The Foreign Mimster to the "Legation in Finland 
Telegram 

[No, 346 of October 16] ^ Beblin, October 15,1939. 

[Pol. II4064 Ang. I]. 

With reference to your telegram No. 298.^ 

Please tell the Finnish Foreign Minister in reply to his question that 
Chamberlain rejected the Fuhrer’s magnanimous peace offer in the 
most insolent manner and that this closes the subject for us. You will 
please make no further explanations about the matter.® 

RmBENTROP 


^The information in brackets comes from another copy of this telegram 
(463/226003). 

*Not printed (463/225976-77). The Finnish Foreign Minister had asked the 
German Minister in Helsinki to let him know, before his departure for Stock¬ 
holm to attend the meeting of the Northern Heads of State, whether Germany 
could still propose any possible solutions that might lead to a termination of the 
war. 

*The text of this telegram was transmitted on Oct. 18 to the Missions in aU 
the leading neutral states of Europe and to the Embassy in the United States 
with the instruction: “In case a similar question is raised there, please let this 
be your guide in conversation” (463/226004). 
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No. 260 


1571 / 380194 ^ 95 * 

The ^Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, October 16, 1939—1:10 a. m, 

SECRET Received October 16—6: 05 a. m. 

No. 692 of October 15 

With reference to our telegrams Nos. 663 ^ and 676.® 

I. Another thorough discussion with Minister of Commerce 
Quarneri on the question of obtaining raw materials via Italy re¬ 
vealed that Italy is insisting unconditionally that with the British 
control growing constantly more strict the security of Italy’s own 
vital supplies of raw materials must not be jeopardized by an attempt 
to route shipments of raw materials to Germany via Italy. Another 
member of the Government, too, who at first had a very aflSbraaative 
attitude and had promised me to discuss the matter with the Duce, 
has now said that it is not possible to support Germany at the moment 
because of the danger to Italy’s own supplies. 

II. I thereupon told Ambassador Giannini that I would now have 
to give my Government a final report to the effect that the certain 
expectation of the German Government that Italy’s nonparticipation 
in the war would facilitate the supplying of raw materials to Germany 
was incorrect, and in any case Italy was not willing at the present time 
to aid Germany in this particularly important field. Considering the 
serious impression which this report would make on the leading polit¬ 
ical and military authorities, I desired before sending my report that 
the Italian Foreign Minister once more expressly confirm the fact that 
the Italian stand was final. In reply Ciano sent word to me that al¬ 
though he would like to continue the conversation with me regarding 
the Italian attitude toward the British blockade, he had to state in 
advance that the negative Italian stand in the question of raw-material 
supplies could not be changed, at least for the moment. 

III. The authoritative Italian offices are aware of the significance 
for us of their refusal; in particular, Guarneri and Giannini urgently 
requested understanding for the Italian attitude, which was dictated 
by the direst necessity. It was the unavoidable duty of the Italian 

' Document No. 231. 

*Not printed (583/242230--31). Clodius reported In this telegram of Oct. 11 
that Ambassador Giannini, Director of Commercial Affairs in the Italian Foreign 
Ministry, had told him that Italy would not be able to transship to Germany 
the previously agreed quantities of raw materials from overseas sources. The 
reason given was the intenslded British blockade, which now required a declara¬ 
tion on imports of oil, rubber, and nonferrous metals that these would not be 
transshipped to Germany, 
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Government not to endanger Italy’s supply of the most important 
raw materials, and this was also in the German interest; as soon as 
the present emergency was overcome, the Italian Government would do 
everything to aid us. 

IV. With the strong concentration of Italian imports of raw ma¬ 
terials in relatively few firms and the dependence of these firms on 
the Government, the delegation sees no prospect in these circumstances 
of obtaining any significant quantities of raw materials through Italy 
covertly. In particular, the possibility of supplies from Spain is 
thereby also made impracticable. Attempts to conclude at least indi¬ 
vidual small transactions will be continued. 

I shall also continue to urge that the Italians at least refuse, as even 
the Oslo States have done, to give British authorities pledges against 
re-exporting goods.® 

CliODITTS 

Maokensbk 


•In a memorandum of Oct. 13 (1848/421089-82) recounting tlie dlfBcultles 
whicli Clodius was having in Rome, Wiehl recommended that influence he brought 
to bear through Ambassador Attolico to get the Italians to put up more resistance 
to British blockade measures. Weizsllcker saw the Italian Ambassador on Oct. 
17 and recorded in a memorandum of the conversation (463/225995) that he 
told him ; . at present Italy seemed to me not to be marching at the head 

of the resistance hy the neutral countries against such [British] pressure, but 
rather to be bringing up the rear.” 


No. 261 

S4/28465 

The Ainbassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Moscow, October 16, 1939—^2:56 p. m. 

No. 547 of October 16 Received October 16—3: 35 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 572 of October 15.^ 
Ambassador Shkvartsev, who is returning to Berlin tomorrow, in¬ 
formed me today on instructions from Molotov that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment desired early ratification of the Boundary and Friendship 
Treaty. It proposed that it be ratified simultaneously on both sides 
on October 19, and be published on October 20,® Please inform me 


•Document No. 258. 

*The Treaty was ratified hy the Fiihrer and the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on Oct. 19. On Dec. 30 the following announcement hy Weizsflcker ap¬ 
peared in the ReichsgesetisMatt: “The German-Soviet Boundary and Friendship 
Treaty signed on September 28, 1939, and the Additional Protocol signed on 
October 4, 1939, with the attached maps, have been ratified. The exchange of 
ratifications took place in Berlin on December 15, 1939. The Treaty entered 
into force as provided in its Article v on September 28, 1939, the Additional 
Protocol as provided in its section in on October 4,1939.” 
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as soon as possible by telephone whether you agree to the Sonet 
proposal. 

I informed Shkyartsev of the contents of telegraphic instruction 
No. 572, stressing expressly the need for secrecy, and asked him to 
inform Molotov so that he might at once give me the reply on my 
forthcoming visit. 

SOHULENBUBO 

No. 262 

141/12TS08-0» 

Tlie Foreign Mvrmter to the Embassy in Belgium 
Telegram 

No. 3Y4 Berlin*, October 16,1939, 

For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 282.^ 

I request that you bring up the following with the Belgian Foreign 
Minister,* not as a special demarche, but on the occasion of your next 
call, which you should make as soon as possible: 

1. In his conversation with Air Attach^ Wenninger, the Chief of 
the Belgian General Staff referred to reports he had received to the 
effect that German armored troops and motorized units, which he 
called the Reichenau Army, were concentrated in the region of 
Cologne. He asked the Air Attach^ to forward this information to 
Berlin. With reference hereto you have been instructed to state that 
actually there has been no concentration of German armored troops 
and motorized units in the region of Cologne, and that, consequently, 
the reports which the Chief of the Belgian General Staff has received 
are completely false. 

2. On the other hand, we have definite and reliable reports that 
France, for her part, has concentrated motorized units on the Franco- 
Belgian border. 

3. In view of this situation it has naturally surprised us that Bel- 

f lum has proceeded to transfer Belgian troops from the Belgian- 
rench to the Belgian-German border. That there has actually been 
such a transfer is attested by all the reports we have received; nor 
was it denied, after all, by the Chief of the Belgian General Staff in 
his conversation with the German Air Attach^, when he merely called 
the Air Attache’s reference to these transfers “not altogether true.” 

A On this occasion you should also call attention to the fact that 
during the last few weeks the Belgian press, in contrast to the press 
of the other neutral countries, has shown a pronounced anti- German 
tone and vied with the inflammatory attitude of the British and the 
French press. 

^ Document No. 251. 

*Paul Henri Spaak. 
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I request that you make the foregoing statements to the Belgian 
Foreign Minister in carefully formulated words but at the same time 
speak in a decidedly friendly manner and avoid giving your step the 
character of a formal action.® 

Rebbentrof 


■On Oct. 20, Btilow telegraphed that he had that day made a demarche ac¬ 
cording to these instructions (141/127314). 

No. 263 

Fa/ao-n-ooci 

Memorandum 'by an Ojftoicd of the Foreign Minister'*s Personal Staff 

[Beklin*, October 16 ? 1939]. 

Visit of the Swedish Explorer, Sven Hedin, to the Ftjhrer, on 
October 16,1939, From 12 O’Clock Noon to 1:15 p. m.^ 

Sven Hedin had stated in advance that although he had spoken 
with the King of Sweden he was coming not on an official mission, 
but rather as an old acquaintance. 

The conversation began by Sven Hedin’s remarking to the Fiihrer 
on the tremendous burden the Fiihrer was carrying. The Fiihrer 
replied that he was happy to be allowed to carry it. He was a man 
who loved responsibility and who was glad that the solution of this 
great problem had been allotted to him. 

Sven Hedin said that he was afraid for Sweden. He thought that 
Sweden would soon have to help Finland, and he feared that Sweden 
would thereby place herself in opposition to Germany. The Fiihrer 
did not think that Finland would become involved in a war with 
Russia; the Russian demands would not go very far. If it should 
come to a conflict nevertheless, he did not believe that Sweden could 
help Finland. At Sven Hedin’s question as to whether the Fiihrer 
could not help Sweden, he said he would not attack her from the rear. 
The Fiihrer added some comments here on his relationship to the 
Scandinavian countries, observing that in the long years of Germany’s 
struggle for equality, he had not received the slightest help from the 
Scandinavian countries. The Baltic States had been created by the 
sacrifice of German lives, and Finland also had been rescued from 
bolshevism by von der Goltz, Nine hundred thousand Germans had 
fallen on the Eastern Front and their blood had helped to bring these 
countries into being. To be sure, he had not expected these countries 

^Hedin’s version of this conversation, together with his account of a contro¬ 
versy growing out of his subsequent press interview with a British reporter in 
Stockholm, is given in Sven Hedin/a German Diary, 1935-194^ (Dublin, 1961), 
pp. 40-^6. 
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to fight for Germany now, but they could at least have taken a stand 
in the League of Nations in favor of Germany, for this would never 
have hurt them. But they had always fundamentally opposed Ger¬ 
many. The press in these countries had in the most shameless manner 
published distorted, mendacious, and inflammatory versions of con¬ 
ditions in Germany, so that one day he had made up his mind to revise 
the principles of Germany’s foreign policy. 

The Fiihrer went on to say that he was through with getting politi¬ 
cally involved in matters that were no concern of Germany’s. He 
no longer claimed any interests in the Mediterranean, and in Albania 
and Greece he had registered no interest. He had effected a delimita¬ 
tion of spheres of interest. In the German sphere of interest he would 
certainly fight and defend himself to the last. Where an aircraft 
carrier had been established against Germany—^i. e., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland—^he had destroyed it. He had written off the West; there was 
no problem there. Any advance there would only impair the national¬ 
ity balance in Germany. He had written off the South and likewise 
the North, where he had experienced only ingratitude and antipathy, 
although he had never done them any harm. He could say that these 
countries had acted abominably {niedertracKtig'l in public statements 
and in their press. And to the Danes he had ceded the previously 
hard-won territories. Friendship was worth more to him than a few 
square kilometers. In the East, too, there was now a clear-cut division 
of interests. 

He had freed Germany from bolshevism, and Germany was 
now invulnerable against bolshevism. The countries that, . , . the 
whole .... 

[one page missing from the German text] 
had already lost the World War. 

Hedin said he thought the British Empire was finished. He de¬ 
scribed the situation in Asia where the proud British Empire was in 
retreat before the Japanese. He mentioned British capital there 
amounting to 300 million pounds, and referred to Hong Kong and 
England’s inability to send her Home Fleet there. 

The Fiihrer said that England was ruled by lunatics who thought 
that England was an island, which she no longer was. England was 
in for some big surprises, Hedin asked: “What are you going to do ?” 
The Fiihrer said that anyone considering the situation had to say 
that this was the most preposterous affair in world history. He had 
repeatedly offered peace and friendship to that nation and received 
only slaps in return. The preservation of the British Empire was 
also to Germany’s advantage; for, if England lost India, we had 
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nothing to gain by it. Now he was convinced, however, that this war 
had to be fought to a finish. He could describe Chamberlain as 
nothing else than mad. 

Naturally, he would restore the Polish state, for he did not want 
that riff-raff \Cre8chmei8»\ —^the Poles— within his own borders, but 
never again would Poland become a threat to Germany. He had no 
to make of the West aside from the colonies which were of 
no value to England herself. 

He now compared at some length the relative strength of Germany 
and England, and concluded that Germany had enormous superiority. 
A-nd in such circumstances England believed that Germany should 
beg for forgiveness!! 

Hedin wondered what the French really were fighting for. They 
were England’s slaves and faced ruin. The Fuhrer: “France will 
sacrifice her national strength.” There were many Frenchmen who 
thought the same but they were not allowed to speak out. Hedin: If 
he succeeded in preventing the war, future generations would ven¬ 
erate {<mf Hdnden tragen\ the name of the Fuhrer. He asked the 
Piihrer whether he could not sacrifice something for the sake of this 
peace: Ease the situation of the Czechs or make special concessions 
to the Poles. The Fuhrer replied that the Polish problem was to be 
solved by Germany and Hussia alone. What was meant by redress 
of the wrong done to Bohemia and Moravia? He might by this 
token demand that England redress the wrong done to India, Egypt, 
and Palestine. 

“I have prepared for this war.” “Up to now, we have downed the 
British in every air battle.” And he gave a detailed account of the 
victory in Poland. Hedin concurred with him and spoke of the great 
victories and of the protection from the rear that he had achieved 
through his pact with Bussia. He was surprised to hear that the 
withdrawal of German troops from the East had begun as early as 
September 10. The Fiihrer further pointed out that Germany in 1914 
had been a state rich in a capitalistic sense, but unprepared from 
the standpoint of the war economy. Money alone could not decide 
the issue. England claimed that she could starve us out, but the re¬ 
verse was the case. The Fuhrer described the organization behind the 
food ration cards, which had been completed before September 1. 
The people knew that whoevOT transgressed against the common weal 
would die. For 5 months now, since the beginning of the difficulties 
with the coffee supply, he had not touched any coffee. There was 
little coffee and little tea, but on the other hand, we had gasohne, rub¬ 
ber, iron, synthetic materials, and, economically, Hussia and south- 
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eastern. Europe were at our disposal. Th anks to the abundant har¬ 
vests of recent years, Germany had a 2 years’ supply of grain on hand. 
Hedin said that it was senseless to blockade Germany. The Puhrer 
agreed. The others were much more vulnerable than we. 

He was glad to take on this fight and he grew envious at the thought 
this fight otherwise would have to be carried on by someone dse 
after him. 

TTAfliTi inquired whether there was really no possibility of peace 
now. The Fuhrer replied: “So far as it is up to us, at any moment, 
but England does not want it. England must learn that die has to 
keep out of the German spheres of interest. She wasn’t even decent 
enough to help the Poles.” Indeed, England had made long-distance 
flights through France for propaganda reasons, but the planes had 
carried gasoline instead of bombs. Our planes, however, were flying 
all the way to the Shetland Islands with heavy bomb loads and even 
then would engage in combat for hours. 

Hedin asked whether everything would be over quickly. The Piih- 
rer replied that he did not know. His first war plan was for 6 years, 
but he could go on fighting even 8 and 10 years. In a final showdown, 
we would triumph and England would be a field of ruins. The British 
were stupid enough to believe that they were safe from the German 
submarines, but they were thinking of submarines used in the World 
War, which had long since been improved upon. There were no 
weapons against our present submarines. If England wanted peace, 
she could have it. She was playing a role in Europe that no longer 
convinced anyone. In the Far East, the British were whining al¬ 
ready. He could not say this publicly, but the only man in England 
that he would care to call a genius was Lloyd George. Eden was a 
foppish nonentity [^pomadisierte Nvll"] and Churchill an incompetent 
[tmfahig']. Of all the British to whom he had spoken to date, Lloyd 
George had made the greatest impression upon him. 

The Fiihrer then gave a detailed account of the capture of Warsaw. 

Hedin asked whether he could not give him a message to the King 
of Sweden. The Fuhrer asked Hedin to thank the King for his good 
intentions, adding that it was not really up to him. France and Eng¬ 
land did not want peace. In the North we had no other desire than 
to live in friendship with the cotmtries there. England was to blame 
for everything that was happening there today. There was only one 
chance for England, and that was to recognize Germany’s interests. 
These were very limited. In the East was powerful Russia; an ad¬ 
vance to the Urals was ruled out. Collaboration between Germany 
and England would be a tremendous factor in behalf of the peace 
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and would constitute the most potent element in the world. England 
was the greatest sea power, Germany the greatest land power. But 
England did not realize that Germany was tibie greatest land power. 
Perhaps she thought that France was. Poland’s collapse had not 
come as a gift from Heaven. It had been accomplished by inspired 
generalship in the Prussian military tradition, equipment engineered 
superbly to the last technical detail, and painstaking, unremitting 
training. Germany was the soundest power in the world, and no hot¬ 
house plant. Our military preparations had been cautious and 
pedantic, if anything, and the training of the soldier, thorough and 
carefuL A battle might be won once in a while by accident, but a 
triumphal march, such as that of the Polish campaign, was no accident, 
but the fruit of enormously painstaking preparations. 

Sven Hedin said he had always, even in 1919, believed in a new 
dawn for Germany but the Fiihrer’s accomplishments were phe¬ 
nomenal indeed. And yet he was sometimes afraid of the peril that 
might threaten Germany from the United States or if Russia should 
betray Germany. The Fuhrer said that he had pondered all possibili¬ 
ties. If the war had to come some time, it was best that it should 
have come now. Our lead in armaments was enormous, and we were 
far out in front in the field of inventions as well. He spoke of the 
rebirth of the German Army out of the 100,000-man army. Hedin 
ought to take a look at the new aircraft factories. Against them those 
in England were a j oke. He described the amateurish [diletanti8Ghen\ 
measures of the British, such as the evacuation of the children, etc.; 
he compared the air forces and pointed out that the German anti¬ 
aircraft defenses were the best in the whole world. 

On taking leave, Hedin asked once more what Germany had to say 
to Sweden if she should get into difficulties over Finland: “Will 
Germany give Sweden her blessing in that fight?” The Fuhrer re¬ 
plied: “We shall not attack Sweden from the rear.” Hedin asked 
what could be done for the cause of peace, and the Fuhrer replied 
that that was not up to us. Germany had not declared war! 

If the British changed he had no objection, but he had to insist 
on one condition: Czechoslovakia was not to be discussed. The set¬ 
tlement of Poland had to be left to him, but he was prepared to 
negotiate all other problems. 

The conversation was very cordial and amicable throughout. 

Hjsweij 
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No. 264 

100/6570O-0T 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Tof:yo, October 16, 1989. 
Received November 2, 
Pol. Vni 1726. 

PomcTiOAL Report 
Subject: Japan’s attitude toward the European war. 

In its memorandum of September 5, 1939, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment communicated to the belligerent powers its intention not to 
become involved in the European war.^ 

In the following report, the antecedents of this memorandnin, 
Japan’s policy since the beginning of the war, and future prospects 
are examined. 

I. Antecedents 

The most important forces motivating Japan’s policy today be¬ 
came clearly apparent as a result of the German-Russian Non-Aggres¬ 
sion Pact. For Japan the Pact came at a time of very great tension 
between the two leading political camps, the opponents and supporters 
of a pro-British line. Their old antagonism had in the course of this 
year become increasingly bitter, influenced alike by the conflict in 
China, which made deep inroads into the sphere of British power, 
and by the Anti-Comintern Pact, the development of which into an 
instrument of alliance against England was the subject of violent 
discussion in Japanese circles. 

Thus, in the middle of August, the Army, the motive force of the 
anti-British group, had just caused the breakdown of the Tientsin 
negotiations'^ and started the final struggle for the strengthening 
of the Anti-Comintem Pact when the news of the impending German- 
Bussian Non-Aggression Pact arrived. The first shock was natural 
and severe; it struck at the genuine feeling of friendship in the general 
masses which had been the Army’s principal support. The Japanese 
press did its part to intensify this reaction, encouraged by the pro- 
British group in Court circles as well as in business to avoid all objec¬ 
tive discussion of the possible advantage in the Pact to Japan, and to 
reject the offer of help made by the German Foreign Minister in the 
presence of the Moscow press as interference in the sovereign policy 
of Japan. 


SECRET 

Pol. 719 


' See document No. 61. 

• See vol. vr, document No. 626; and vol. vn, document No. 868. 
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Tte general attack of the British group failed because of the strong 
resistance offered by the Army and activist circles friendly to us. 
With an objectivity and loyalty that deserves the highest recognition 
they allowed themselves to become convinced of the necessity for 
Germany’s action and its advantage against the common foe, England, 
and for their part attacked the indecisiveness of Japan. To be sure 
the Hiranuma Cabinet fell, undermined by TO fruitless conferences on 
the strengthening of the Anti-Comintern Pact, but its successor did 
not represent the pro-British group. In a bitter struggle with Court 
circles, the Army achieved a middle-of-the-road Cabinet, whose leader, 
General Abe—^who at the same time took over the post of Foreign 
Minister—^was understood to be amenable to the influence of the Army. 
On September 5 this neutral Abe Cabinet presented the memorandum 
with regard to Japan’s nonintervention [in the war]. 

II, Policy Since Begimiing of the War 

In view of the attitude Japan had declared toward Europe it was 
clear from the start that she could not announce any ostrich policy 
for the Far East, for she is in the position of being compelled to con¬ 
front the Great Powers in the China conflict. 

Every Japanese Government describes it as the main task of its 
foreign policy to end the China conflict as soon as possible. This 
compels it to proceed against the Marshal’s last sources of strength, 
his support by England and Russia, and obliges it further to assure 
the Wang Ching-wei Government of early recognition by the Great 
Powers in order to make it viable. Moreover, the injury done to 
trade by the war will force Japan to abandon her reserve. It suffices 
to call attention in this connection to the shortage of freight space, 
the interference by British naval warfare, and America’s threatening 
attitude in the question of the expiring commercial treaty. 

By its first acts, the Abe Cabinet showed its disposition to profit 
actively by the European conflict- The memorandum mentioned 
above gives the belligerent Powers the advice to withdraw their forces 
from the parts of China occupied by Japan* Japan has therefore 
started to exert pressure on the British and French, the only ones 
involved, in order to weaken their position in China. 

In the truce of Nomonhan,^ Japan declared her intention to restore 
to normal her relations with Russia, and the Army pursued this fur¬ 
ther in a publication emphasizii^ the friendly atmosphere between 
the Japanese and Russian officers conducting negotiations. 

Both measures were promising indications that the ‘^noninterven¬ 
tion” of the Abe Cabinet would in practice be directed at a settlement 

“ See document No. 77, footnote 2. 

260090—54-^25 
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with Russia, and pressure against England and France in China, Ap¬ 
parently the influence which the Army has secured upon the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister was at work; a last manifestation of 
the old striking power of the Army—^it has since then not again suc¬ 
ceeded in influencing the policy of the Cabinet further in our di¬ 
rection. 

From, two sides—the pro-British camp (whose driving power, it 
now clearly emerges, is from the persons closest to the throne), and 
the Government of the United States of America—opposition arose 
which was directed primarily against a settlement with Russia. The 
pro-British camp recognized the dangers of the truce of Nomonhan 
when the Army and large groups of the population welcomed it most 
joyfully. It might again bring Japan closer to Germany, and the 
zealous effort at outlawing the latter would collapse if Japan followed 
the German example toward Russia. In this way, moreover, Japan 
would by necessity be driven gradually into the anti-British front. 

Court circles proceeded to take carefully calculated countermeas¬ 
ures, first by having the press minimize the truce and deny any 
friendly influence on the part of Germany and, shortly after, getting 
the Minister of the Interior to issue a secret decree forbidding further 
press reports regarding negotiations with Soviet Russia. After the 
Soviet Army had moved into action against Poland the day after the 
truce and displayed an increasing activity in Europe, a general agita¬ 
tion began in the principal newspapers of Japan, aimed at instilhng 
fear of Soviet Russia, which, with her growth in power and her 
“notorious untrustworthiness” would increasingly become a conununis- 
tic and military threat to the Far East. This agitation also over¬ 
shadowed appreciation of the incomparable triumph of the German 
Wehrmacht in Poland, which naturally also made a deep impression 
in Japan. 

The Government of the United States had—^perhaps not entirely 
by chance—acted in harmony with the pro-British camp in Japan. 
In a d4marche about which we have learned nothing, it must have 
expressed its displeasure at the Japanese rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia. In any case, the Japanese press hastily published a state¬ 
ment by the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, minimizing the 
truce of Nomonhan and denying German influence in it. By strength¬ 
ening the fleet and air force in Hawaii the Government of the United 
States gave to its attitude an emphatic note of warning and seems also 
to have answered with a sharp protest the Japanese memorandum 
relative to withdrawal of the belligerent forces from China, which 
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was communicated to it by way of information.* If one sums up these 
individual measures, one is forced to the conclusion that the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has undertaken the task of relieving the 
Western Powers in the Far East and vigorously espousing their in¬ 
terests. In this connection, the imminent expiration of the commer¬ 
cial treaty is especially disquieting to the Japanese. 

America’s attitude provided Court circles with the opportunity of 
carrying out a number of far-reaching changes in personnel, with the 
purposes of removing the Cabinet from the influence of the Army, of 
purging the Army of politics through the compliant Minister of War 
by radical changes in all key positions, and of removing the supporters 
of anti-Comintern policy from the service of the Foreign Ministry. 
Included in this category is, first of all, the appointment of a Foreign 
Minister, which was forced upon the Minister President and for which 
Admiral Nomura was selected because of good personal relations vrith 
America, allegedly after the Army had opposed the appointment of 
Ambassador Shigemitsu from London. The new Foreign Minister 
was hailed by the principal newspapers as one who would lead the way 
to general settlement with America, and thus Japanese policy was 
given a second main task besides that of ending the Chinese conflict. 
It remains to be seen whether an attempt is thus to be made to bring 
Japan closer to the Western Powers by way of America. 

No direct rapprochement with England is thus far discernible 
even if indications are increasing that England is revising her atti¬ 
tude in China. Today’s special report* on the organization of the 
Wang Ching-wei Government discusses in detail events in China and 
the necessary German coTmtermeasures. 

III. Ovitlooh for the Future 

If one reviews the Japanese attitude since the beginning of the war, 
there appears a brief attempt to widen the policy of friendship with 
Germany into an adjustment with Russia and to draw closer to the 
anti-British front. In a large-scale coimterattaok. Court circles, 
armed with increased power, brought this movement to a halt and put 
settlement with America first. A thorough purge carried out in the 
Cabinet, the Army, and the Foreign Ministry, especially of the sup¬ 
porters of the German alliance policy, is supposed to guarantee this 
new orientation for a long period. 

* Secretary of State Hull discussed the Japanese memorandum with Ambassa¬ 
dor Horlnouchi on Sept. 7 and again on Sept. 15. See his memoranda of con¬ 
versations In JB'oreign Relations of the United States, Japan, 19Sl-19.il, vol. n, 
pp. 12-14,16-19. 

‘Not printed (8137/H582155-62). 
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What are the prospects of success for this policy? To answer the 
most critical question at once, I consider the danger very slight that 
Japan will be brought into the war on the side of England by way of 
America. There are no German possessions in the Pacific that repre¬ 
sent worth-while military objectives and that could be offered to Japan 
such as Tsingtao and the South Sea territories in 1914. War aimed 
at Eussian possessions, such as Vladivostok, would be predicated on 
the entry of Eussia on the German side, but this would surely deter 
Japan from entering the war, for the experience of Nomonhan has, 
according to reliable reports, demonstrated a formidable superiority 
of Eussian arms and military technique. Japan will not regard as 
adequate British compensation in China or Hong Kong, for these may 
fall to her in the course of the war anyway. Also military or economic 
pressure applied jointly by America and England can hardly be made 
so effective as to constrain Japan, which is always intent upon exploit¬ 
ing the war situation in order to invade the sphere of her Pacific 
neighbors. A psychological deterrent is the fact that hostility 
toward England is so intense in the Army and in activist circles of 
the population that for the foreseeable future acts of terrorism might 
be expected against any collaboration with England. 

The question remains whether settlement with America can be 
effected and whether it will prevent a settlement with Eussia. An 
agreement with America on trade is, as I have repeatedly reported, 
a vital question for Japan. The policy of Court circles, therefore, 
means to large groups in industry and in the Navy a prospect of 
realizing an old dream. Extremely embittered popular feeling in 
America, however, and the 600 American demands arising out of the 
China conflict stand in the way of its realization. These culminate in 
the preservation of the Nine Power Pact, which would mean practi¬ 
cally the abandonment of Japan’s China policy, and thus put the 
greatest difficulties in the way of Japan’s most urgent aim, the speedy 
and successful termination of the China war. The attempt at a 
settlement has therefore been rendered extremely difficult by cir¬ 
cumstances and is very much impeded by the clique policy of Court 
circles, which have always been especially hated in the radical groups 
of the population and have this time exposed themselves to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree. It should be recalled that the bloody events of 
Eebruary 1936 ® were directed against these same Court circles. 

In this situation, continued efforts toward a settlement with Eus- 
sia^—simultaneously or in lieu of a settlement with America—^will by 

• On Feb. 26, 1936, within a few days of an election victory by the moderate 
Okada Cabinet, a, group of young officer extremists led a regiment of troops in 
an uprising against the Cabinet. The mutineers held control of central Tokyo 
for 3 days and assassinated several members of the government. 
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no means be hopeless as soon as the efforts with America lead to the 
first reverses/ The Japanese protagonists of such a settlement will 
again be provided by the Japanese Ajnny, which, from the experience 
of the last few years, defies all attempts at purging it of politics and, 
after a certain lapse from power, which during a war in Europe Avill 
probably be very short, again forces the new nonpolitical leaders under 
the active influence of the middle ranks in the ojBBLcer corps. The first 
signs of this are already apparent in cautious contacting of the Ger¬ 
man Embassy. The like-minded younger element in Japanese ofla.- 
cial circles will probably gradually crystallize around Ambassadors 
Shiratori and Oshima. Ambassador Shiratori’s very emphatic state¬ 
ment in favor of the old alliance policy upon his arrival in Japan is a 
step in this direction. In important business circles also, leaders have 
emerged and made contact with us, who reject a pact with America 
and England and aspire to a settlement with Russia in order finally 
to drive the Anglo-Saxon powers out of the western Pacific. It will 
be the task of the immediate future to bring together these various 
forces in the Army, in oflBlcial life, business circles, and pro-German 
popular groups, to strengthen them in their attitude, and to exploit 
every setback in the attempted settlement with America in order to 
consolidate them against England’s position in the Far East. 

The common anxiety weighing upon all these circles concerns 
Eussia’s growth in power and doubts of her trustworthiness. With 
reference to their many demands for convincing proof of Russia’s good 
will, I must call attention to my repeated telegraphic proposals that 
a long-term cession of the Russian oil wells in Sakhalin and a public 
abandonment of support for Chiang Kai-shek might advance consid¬ 
erably the cause of Russia and Germany here. Any encroachment by 
Eussia on the British Empire’s sphere of interest would surely have 
the same effect. 

The greatest influence will, however, proceed from our actual suc¬ 
cesses in the war. Every British warship sunk will score a gain here 
for the German cause, and if German or Russian submarines were, 
under the eyes of the Japanese Navy, to proceed against the British 
fleet, whose control of the seas arouses a feeling of impotent rage, the 
sentiment of even the most reluctant group in Japan, the Japanese 
Navy, would surely be very strongly influenced. 

Ott 

a report of IvTov. 9 (157/131092-95), Ott recaUed this prediction and 
stated there were already signs of its fulfillment. In a speech by Ambassador 
Grew in Tokyo, the United States had given sharp expression to its opposition 
to Japan’s new order in Asia, and American senators were demanding an embargo 
on war materials. At the same time Russian overtures for economic negotiations, 
especially in a speech by Molotov on Nov. 1, were receiving an increasingly 
friendly reception in Japan. 
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No. 265 


4218/E07392& 

The Director of the Political Departinent to the Embassy in Spam 

Telegram 

No. 256 of October 16 Berun, October 17, 1939—12: 05 a. m. 

Received October 17—1:00 a. m. 

[PoLrX2127].i 

[I.] Diplomatic Missions in America have received the following 
instructions: 

"The resolutions of the Panama Conference ^ are appraised here as 
follows: 

1. Roosevelt’s influence on the Ibero-American republics has 
been further strengthened by the outcome of the Conference. 
Affirmation of the will to neutrality and of American solidarity, 
however, will compel Roosevelt to move cautiously as r^ards his 
well-known international position. The transfer of the Economic 
Committee to the Washington atmosphere affords him great op¬ 
portunities for exerting influence. 

2. A statement as to our position on the question of the closed 
zone will follow.® 

3. We consider as favorable to us the agreement on bona fide 
changes of registry and the noninclusion of foodstuffs and raw 
materials for the civilian population in contraband lists. 

4. Until further instructions, please exercise reserve in evaluat¬ 
ing the political and legal effects of the conference.” 

II. Please thank the Government there on a suitable occasion for its 
efforts in behalf of the maintenance of the neutrality by the Ibero- 
American states. You may stress in that connection that this step will 
surely serve to enhance the prestige of the new Spain in Latin America. 
In view of the expected strong countermeasures on the part of the 
North American Government, it is desirable that the joint efforts, in 
which Italy is also participating, should be continued on a larger scale. 
Spain unquestionably will have some interests of her own in this be¬ 
cause any extension of North American influence will be primarily 
at her expense."^ 

WOERMAI^l^’ 


^ Tie file numbers are taken from Stolirer’s reply (see footnote 4). 

* Tbe Final Act of the Consultative Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics is published in Department of State, Bulletin, 1939, vol. i, 
pp. 321-337. 

® See document No. 306. 

* In a telegram of Oct. 19, Stohrer replied that he had spoken, as instructed, with 
the Spanish Foreign Minister and State Secretary. They showed “great under¬ 
standing of our community of interests in this area,” and the Foreign Minister 
said that since his Government regarded Argentina as the decisive factor in the 
neutrality and general position of South America, it was directing its main prop¬ 
aganda effort to Argentina. He would be pleased if Germany would do the same 
(136/73925). 
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No. 266 


2131/466338-89 

Tlti& Ambassador vn Italy to the, Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

ajicREC Eo3oi, October 17, 1939— t : 45 p. m. 

tJRCDBNT 

No. 698 of October 17 

Ciano informed me today of a telegram from Attolico, quoting an 
unpublished DNB report of a United Press dispatch from London, 
to the effect that Italy would assume leadership of a neutral bloc and 
veer away from the Axis. Although he had already authorized 
Attolico to make a similar statement, he also wanted to ask me to 
advise Berlin that these rumors were false. The idea of a bloc of 
Balkan states under Italian leadership had been aired already at the 
Berlin conversations,^ and the Duce had pondered it long and in detail 
but then had definitely decided against it, although the Balkan capitals 
bad clearly shown sympathy for such a project. In no circumstances 
did the Duce want to be made the spokesman of the neutrals. He 
simply detested that word because Italy belonged neither to the bel¬ 
ligerents nor to the neutrals; her status, as before, remained that of 
maximum preparedness, for which the Duce was working by every 
means in order to be ready at the given moment. I know from the 
Duce himself how heavily he is weighed down by the fact that, owing 
to the gaps in preparedness, he must for the time being remain in the 
background. Impatiently he is subordinating everything to his ef¬ 
forts to fill the serious gaps. Leadership of a bloc of neutral Balkan 
states would only mean a tie for him that might prove embarrassing 
some day. 

Ciano also added that all rumors about special instructions for 
Bastianini were pure inventions. Italy’s new Ambassador to London 
received no special instructions but, on the contrary, was enjoined 
to confine himself to the role of a reserved observer. 

MaCKEITSEN' 


‘ On Oct. 1; see document No. 176. 
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No. 267 


B’S/0'46i8i 

The Ambccssador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST uitGENT MOSCOW, October 17, 1939—^9; 67 p. m. 

No. 554 of October 17 Received October 18—3:00 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 572 of October 15 ^ and to my 
telegram No. 547 of October 16.^ 

Molotov, to whom I personally handed at 5: 30 p. m, today the in¬ 
vitation of the Foreign Minister, stated that he was fully aware of 
his obligation to make a return visit, but in view of the pressure upon 
him of political business of the greatest importance, he most sincerely 
regretted not being able at this time to undertake the journey to 
Berlin, To my objection that a round-trip flight to Berlin could be 
made in 3 to 4 days, Molotov replied that he had never yet flown in 
his life, that he was a poor sailor, and therefore shrank from travel 
by air. Molotov asked that his apologies be presented to the Foreign 
Minister and he reiterated that he would surely make the required 
visit, as soon as time and circumstances permitted. 

SOBnCTLElSrBTJRG 


* Document No. 258. 

* Document No. 261. 


No. 268 

lOa/111726 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

unGEisTT Moscow, October 17, 1939—^9: 57 p. ni. 

No. 555 of October 17 Received October 18—3: 00 a. m. 

Saracoglu is leaving Moscow this evening. Molotov told me, in 
this connection, that the conversations with Saracoglu had come to 
no result. Nothing had been agreed or signed. To my question as 
to how things now stood with respect to Turkish neutrality, closure 
of the Dardanelles, and peace in the Balkans, Molotov replied that 
everything remained uncertain since the position of Saracoglu was 
not clear. Obviously the Turkish Government would have to give 
thorough consideration now to all these questions.^ 

SCBTDDENBTmG 


^ A. detailed account of Saracoglu’s negotiations in Moscow was sent by 
Woermann on Nov. 2 to the Embassies in Moscow, Ankara, and Kome, and to 
the principal Missions in Southeast Europe. The account came from a secret 
source of evidently high credibility (2131/466289-97). 
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No. 269 


103/111724 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Urdon 

Telegram 

591 ‘BmoJNy October 17,1939— [10: 02 p. m.] 

zu Pol. VII 1865 ^ Ang. I. 

Drafting oflB.cer: Dr. Scblobies. 

For the Ambassador. 

Referring to your conversation with the Reich Foreign Minister 
in Moscow regarding the possible use of Russian influence, please 
use a suitable opening in an informal conversation with Molotov to 
inquire what Russia’s intentions are regarding Afghanistan and Iran. 
In this connection, please find out from the Russian authorities what 
they think about Amanullah and Afghan internal affairs. 

Report by telegraph.^ 

Weizsaoker ® 


^ Pol. VII1865: This is evidently Rome telegram No. 657 of Oct. 7; not printed 
(617/249875). 

’Marginal note on the Moscow EJlnbassy copy of this document (352/202843) : 
“Tahen care of in a telephone conversation with the Foreign Minister himself. 
v[on] T[ippelskirch] Nov. 13.” See also documents Nos. 353 and 369. 

’Unsigned minute: *‘An Afghan source (Ghulam Siddiq) has called our at¬ 
tention to the urgency of the matter, considering that the advancing season would 
soon make any operation in the Hindu Kush impossible for this year.” This 
minute was not part of the telegram sent to Moscow. For Ghulam Siddiq (Gulam 
Sittig) see documents Nos. 449 and 470. 

No. 270 


64/36438-40 

Memorandtmi by the State Secretary 

SECRET Beruen, October 17, 1939. 

StS. No. 822 

The High Command of the Wehrmacht (General Jodi) today gave 
me the following information concerning the Fiihrer’s orders and the 
Navy’s intentions with reference to merchant warfare against 
England: ^ 

At present our naval vessels have instructions to sink without warn¬ 
ing merchant ships positively identified as of enemy origin. The only 
exceptions are enemy passenger ships not proceeding in an enemy 
convoy. Furthermore, it is permissible to sink without warning 


’ These orders of the Ftihrer were recorded by Raeder ha a memorandum dated 
Oct. 16. The German text is published in Trial of the Major War Criminals, 
vol. XXXIV, document No. 157-0, Exhibit GB-224, pp. 608^-609-, and an English 
translation appears in “Flihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1989-1945,” pub¬ 
lished in Braasey’s Naval Annual^ 1948, pp. 51-52. 
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neutrals whose conduct arouses suspicion (blackouts, changes of 
course, etc.). Spanish, Russian, Japanese, and Italian merchant ves¬ 
sels will at present be left alone.® 

The memorandum® handed the Fiihrer by Grand Admiral Raeder 
yesterday on the continuation of merchant warfare against England 
begins at the above-mentioned standpoint and then discusses a scale 
of further intensifying measures. The ordering of these measures 
is to depend, however, on a consultation between the High CJommand 
of the Wehrmacht, the Foreign Ministry, and the oflices concerned with 
economic warfare. The invitations to such discussions will be extended 
shortly. 

Apparently these decisions are not very urgent. 

The memorandum enumerates the following points: 

Enemy merchant vessels should be sunk without warning regardless 
of locality (this probably means also in the Western Atlantic, etc.). 

The neutrals should be requested not to make use of enemy merchant 
vessels any longer. 

The neutrals should be requested to treat armed enemy merchant 
ships the same as naval vessels. 

The existing order to leave alone Spanish, Russian, Japanese, and 
Italian merchant vessels should be rescinded. 

The Air Force should operate against the principal British import 
harbors (Air Force operations against enemy merchant vessels are 
not yet permitted). 

Prohmition of ^^continued voyages”. 

Political and economic pressure should be brought to bear on the 
Northern countries to stop delivering contraband to England, 

The result of the above-mentioned measures should then be awaited; 
if the result should be insufficient, the following measures should be 
considered: 


A blockade of all of England (in this the Navy seems to admit that 
such a blockade would not be recognized by the neutrals, since it could 
not be effective anyhow). 

A ‘^siege” of England. The Navy believes that such a siege would 
have to be connected with the declaration of a sea area in which action 
will be taken without warning and without exception (the Navy itself 
is of the opinion that such intensified action cannot be considered as 
long as the position of the neutrals has not been clarified). 

The promised invitation by the High Command of the Wehrmacht 
to joint discussions is now to be awaited.^ 

Weizsackbr 


*Itaeder’s memorandum of Oct. 16 stated that it was decided to request the 
ItaUan, Soviet, Spanish, and Japanese Governments to declare that their vessels 
carried no contraband; otherwise they would be treated as other neutrals. 

• The German text of this *‘Memorandum on intensified naval warfare against 
England,” dated Oct. 15, 1939, together with four annexes, is printed in Trial 
of the Major War Criminals^ vol, xxxiv, document No. 157—C, Exhibit GB—224, 
pp. 609^41. 

^ No record of the meeting anticipated here has been found!. 
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No. 271 


127/69672-7® 

The Foreign Minister to the Eonhassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

Ko. 594 of October 17 Berbikt, October 18,1939—12: 40 a. m. 

^Received Moscow, October 18—10: 05 a. m. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

At an occasion soon to arise, I intend to speak in public about the 
foreign political situation and shall then, with reference to Cham¬ 
berlain’s latest speech,^ deal with the future aims of England and the 
English propaganda of lies. In this connection I would also like 
to refute a lie recently circulated in quite specific form by the enemy 
press, alleging that during my stay in Moscow I had asked the Soviet 
TJnion for military assistance, but had met with an outright refusal. 
I propose to say on this subject approximately the following: 

“In its grave disappointment at the recent development in the in¬ 
ternational situation, which has been strongly influenced by the es¬ 
tablishment of friendly relations between Germany and the Soviet 
TJnion, English propaganda has left nothing untried to discredit and 
disturb this development and German-Russian relations. In its well- 
known manner, it stopped at nothing and has made use of the grossest 
and most absurd lies. Thus, for instance, it has circulated the state¬ 
ment that in the Moscow negotiations I had asked M, Stalin for mili¬ 
tary assistance against Poland, France, and England. To this, M. 
Stalin, however, is said to have given only the tart reply : ^Not a single 
soldier.’ But what in reality was the course of these Moscow nego¬ 
tiations ? Let me reveal it to you: 

“I came to Moscow on August 23 for the purpose of negotiating and 
concluding, in the name of the Fiihrer, a nonaggression pact with the 
Soviet Union. I commenced the negotiations with Stalin and Molotov 
with the statement that I had not come to Moscow, as the British and 
French delegates had come in their time, to ask the Soviet Union for 
armed assistance in case a war should be forced upon the German 
Government by England- The German Government was not in need 
of assistance for this contingency, but would, in this event, have suffi¬ 
cient military strength to take up the struggle alone against Poland 
and the Western foes and to carry it to a victorious conclusion. To 
this Stalin, with his characteristic clarity and precision, replied spon¬ 
taneously: ^Germany is taking a proud attitude by rejecting at the 
outset any armed assistance from the Soviets. The Soviet Union, 
however, is interested in having a strong Germany as a neighbor and in 
the case of an armed showdown between Germany and the Western 
democracies the interests of the Soviet Union and of Germany would 
certainly run parallel to each other. The Soviet Union would never 
stand for Germany’s getting into a difficult position.’ I thereupon 
thanked Stalin for his clear and precise statement and told him that 
I would report to the Fiihrer on this generous \^gTOS8zugige7C\ attitude 


* See document No. 246, footnote 1, 
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of the Soviet Government. Thus the German-Russian negotiations 
were opened and this exchange of views created from the outset a gen¬ 
erous and friendly climate, in which within 24 hours the Non-Aggres¬ 
sion Pact and, in the course of further developments, at the end of 
September, the Boundary and Friendship Treaty were concluded. 
Upon the same political foundation it was likewise decided immedi¬ 
ately to inaugurate a comprehensive economic program, the implemen¬ 
tation of which is now being discussed at Moscow. Germany has need 
of the raw materials of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Union has need 
of manufactured articles. There is no reason why the flourishing trade 
of the past between the two nations should not soon revive. On the 
contrary, I am firmly convinced that the former traditional friendship 
between Germany and Russia has now been restored, and that it wifi 
grow stronger and stronger and that the exchange of goods, which is 
complementary by nature, will result in an undreamed-of prosperity 
for both nations in the future. Upon the same political foundation, 
the German-Soviet declaration of September 28, 1939,^ has also be^ 
agreed upon, to the effect that both Governments would work toward 
the restoration of peace upon conclusion of the Polish campaign. In 
case these efforts should fail—as they have—^both Governments would 
recognize the responsibility of England and France for the continu¬ 
ation of the war and at the same time provision would be made for 
a consultation between the Government of the Reich and the Soviet 
Government on the necessary measures to be taken. These consulta¬ 
tions are now under way and are proceeding in the same friendly spirit 
as the Moscow negotiations, and on the firm basis of kindred interests. 
In this connection, we expect an early visit of M. Molotov to IBerlm. 
I believe that this brief account is sufficient to sink once and for all the 
whole raft of lies of the British Ministry of Ties and the other 
blundering propaganda centers of our enemies, about the present Ger- 
man-Russian negotiations and the future pattern of relations between 
the two greatest coimtries of Europe.” 

Please inform M. Stalin as promptly as possible of the account of 
the Moscow negotiations as given above and wire me his approval,® 

Ribbentrop 


* Document No. 161. 

’ See document No, 280. 


No. 272 

103/1117iai~84 

The Embassy m the Soviet TJrdon to the Foreign Mvrdstry 

Telegram 

No. 559 of October 18 Moscow, October 18, 1939—^9 : 38 p. m. 

Received October 19—5: 00 a. m. 
With reference to my telegram No. 509 of October 11.^ 

I. The negotiations are not proceeding as methodically as we are 
accustomed to in this kind of negotiations and as we envisaged here, 


Document No. 237. 
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too. The other side always takes a stand on only some of the specific 
points in our list of requests, depending on the degree to which their 
own day by day deliberations lead to internal clarification and de¬ 
cisions. The progress of the other side in their own deliberations, 
which was at first somewhat slow^ was expedited in the past few days 
as a result of the Ambassador’s intervention with Molotov,^ 

II. The following is the present status of the negotiations in the 
individual fields: 

First: In the case of grains, a million tons have been promised us, 
with delivery in one to two months; this probably includes nine hun¬ 
dred thousand tons of barley. We thereupon authorized Herr Dassler 
and Herr Conner of the Keich Grain Office, who had meanwhile 
arrived, to negotiate immediately on the business details. 

Second: As far as petroleum is concerned, the following was prom¬ 
ised : One hundred thousand tons of aviation gasoline, two hundred 
thousand tons of motor gasoline, three hundred thousand tons of 
diesel oil, two hundred thousand tons of fuel oil, one hundred thousand 
tons of lubricating oil; total, nine hundred thousand tons. 

Instructions for the immediate commencement of the business nego¬ 
tiations have been given by Mikoyan. Special quantities from Borys- 
law and Drohobycz are included in the total of nine hundred thousand 
tons. It is not yet clear how we shall handle these special quantities. 
It would probably be better in order to bring the contracts for the 
entire amount of nine himdred thousand tons to a speedy close if these 
special quantities did not receive strictly separate handling, since 
the crude oil production and the amount of the crude oil from Borys- 
law and Drohobycz refined into various products can only be deter¬ 
mined on the spot and this will probably take a considerable length 
of time. Before these things are determined, contracts for purchase 
of these special quantities also cannot be concluded. On the other 
hand, however, it is necessary in the future correspondence between 
Ribbentrop and Molotov to insist on the special character of and 
special promises for these special quantities. We shall report via the 
best channels, as the occasion demands. 

Third: Cotton, one hundred thousand tons. Please send experts 
as soon as possible to attend to the closing of the contracts. 

Fourth: On lumber no figures could yet be given us. It has been 
generally stated for the present, however, that what will be promised 
will come rather close to our request for lumber worth one hundred 
and twenty million RM. 

Fifth: In the case of ores, it was stated that we could have any 
amount of manganese ore we wanted, but that export possibilities 

* No record of this intervention has been found. 
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■were very slight in the case of iron ore and chromium ore, since the 
Soviet requirements have increased considerably. 

III. Eegarding payment for raw materials from third countries, 
after consulting Molotov Mikoyan made the proposal that the Soviet 
Government pay 30 percent in foreign currency, and that for the re¬ 
maining 70 percent Germany find the means of payment. We have 
not yet declared ourselves in the matter. A special telegram on the 
subject will follow.® 

IV. With regard to German deliveries to the Soviet Union, a con¬ 
tract for some special ships worth approximately 10 million EM has 
been concluded; also one for thirty thousand tons of tubes worth some 
3 to Sy 2 million EM. Negotiations for the delivery of other special 
ships are in progress. The other side also shows interest in hydro¬ 
genation plants and a Fischer-Tropsch plant. Conversations of an 
informational nature regarding the delivery of armaments material 
have been held with Eltze/ who is returning to Berlin to obtain fur¬ 
ther clarification. 

On Thursday evening, Mikoyan will declare himself on many of 
the items in our list of offers. We expect at this time also to receive 
further statements on specific portions of our claims of last February ® 
which have not yet been clarified. 

V. The general impression thus far is not unfavorable, even though 
the method of negotiation of the other side is rather tiresome. The 
above-mentioned figures do not seem to us unsatisfactory in the specific 
portions of the German list of requests thus far clarified. In view of 
the aforementioned working method of the other side, who carefully 
study among themselves section after section and then negotiate with 
us point for point, it does not seem to us advisable to overemphasize 
at this stage the question of total deliveries and force the other side 
to make final statements on a definite total figure. By acceding to 
the other side’s working method of building the contractual structure 
piece by piece from the bottom up, we shall achieve speedier and 
better results than by the reverse method of working from the top 
down. 

VI. I shall make the length of my stay here dependent on the 
result of the next meeting with Mikoyan Thursday evening. No 
agreement on the substance of the negotiations as a whole is to be 
expected from this conversation, to be sure, but a preliminary opinion 

"Telegram No. 560 of Oct. 18 (2093/452715). The German delegation con¬ 
sidered it improbable that a more favorable Soviet proposal could at present 
be obtained and requested instructions from Berlin. 

* Generaldirektor Eltze of Ausfubrgemeinschaft fUr Kriegsgerat of the Reicbs- 
gruppe Industrie, a member of the German delegation (1369/357054). 

• On the negotiations for a 1939 German-Soviet Trade Agreement, see vol. w, 

ch, VI. 
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will then presumably be possible. If I receive no instructions to the 
contrary, I therefore intend to return at the end of this week.® 

VII. Before returning I shall discuss with Mikoyan the question of 
a possible press communique in which certain of the figures, such as 
those on grain, petroleum, cotton, which will make effective publicity 
are especially mentioned as an example of agreements already reached 
within the framework of the economic program. If there are any 
objections, please wire instructions. 

Bitter 

SOBTDnEKBXJRG 


•Ritter returned to Berlin on Oct. 22, leaving Schnnrre in cliarge of tUe ne¬ 
gotiations in Moscow. 


No. 273 


10&/lll'r28 

The Director of the EconoTwic PoUoy De'partrrient to the Embaeey in, 

the Soviet Union, 

Telegram 

Ko. 600 Berlin, October 18, 1939. 

W 2216 g, II. 

With reference to our telegram No. 578 of October 16.^ 

For Ritter, 

1) For your information. On the assumption that British tin and 
rubber are to be forwarded to us, the Fiihrer has ordered that Russian 
merchant ships carrying corresponding deliveries of lumber to Eng¬ 
land shall, as in the past, remain unmolested. 

The question of Anglo-Russian economic relations continues to 
occupy the keen interest of the British public. In reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, the President of the Board of Trade yes¬ 
terday agreed that the Government must take precautions so that the 
tin and rubber should not be re-exported to Germany. With reference 
to the new conversations of the day before yesterday between the 
Russian Ambassador in London and Halifax, the press reports that 
the British Government is considering sending a special envoy, per¬ 
haps a Cabinet Minister, to Moscow for economic discussions. 


*Not printed (2093/452702-03). An instruction by Weizsacker to Ritter to 
enter into friendly discussions with the Soviet Government regarding Soviet ship¬ 
ment of mining timbers to Britain and also, if necessary, regarding Soviet de¬ 
liveries in general to Germany’s enemies, as the German Government could not 
continue its policy of leaving Soviet ships unmolested if they actually carried 
contraband to enemy countries. Weizsacker also stated, for Ritter’s infor¬ 
mation only, that confidential reports told of a large quantity of lumber being 
assembled at Murmansk and Archangel for shipment to Britain. 
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2) Please report by telegraph as to whether the discussions have as 
yet brought out details of the Anglo-Russian barter agreement and 
give any clues as to Russian intentions respecting the trade with 
England.^ 

Weehl 


• In telegram No. 557 dispatched at 5:09 p. m., Oct. 18, Ritter reported that 
he had discussed the question of British-Soviet economic relations with 
Mikoyan in a “thorough and friendly” way. Mikoyan described the agreement 
for exchange of lumber for rubber, tin, copper, and other raw materials as 
advantageous to the Soviet Union (and indirectly to Germany) and denied any 
intention of aiding England economically. The amount of lumber involved 
was relatively small and the entire risk was borne by Britain. Ritter recom¬ 
mended that the matter be allowed to run its course unless new complications 
arose (2093/452716-17). Ritter’s telegram presumably crossed Wiehl’s telegram 
printed here. 


No. 274 


2862/863120 

Memorandum, 'by the Direetor of the Economic Policy Deyartment 
ooNPiDENTTAii Berlin, October 18,193&. 

The Shepmbnt of Tin From 1110 N’etherlands Indies Via, 

THE Siberian Railwat 

During the oonversations with Dr. Hirschfeld the latter told Herr 
Walter and me that the Netherlands Government was also interested 
in having Germany continue her imports from the Netherlands Indies 
on as large as possible a scale. In view of the difficulties to which 
shipments by the normal route would be exposed as a result of 
British economic warfare, the Netherlands Government was prepared 
to encourage shipment via the Siberian Railway and within the limits 
of quotas to be agreed upon, to place foreign exchange at our disposal. 

Geheimrat Elreuter ^ called on me today with reference to this mat¬ 
ter. He stated that the firm of Arnold Otto Meyer (Hamburg) was 
very much interested in such shipments. Because of its widespread 
connections of long standing in the Far East, it was particularly 
adapted to arrange the necessary camouflage, and it had a trusted 
agent immediately available who was eminently qualified to initiate 
the transaction. Senator Witthofft, of the above-mentioned firm, was 
prepared to come here with the agent to discuss the details with the 
appropriate authorities. 


* Manager of the Dutch Tredeflna-Kredit. See also document No. 635. 
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After consultation with the Economics Ministry (Herr Schlotterer), 
I informed Herr Kreuter that we would first ascertain the view of 
our delegation in Moscow as to whether and on what scale shipments 
would be possible via Eussia.^ I would revert to the matter as soon 
as a reply had been received. 

WiEBcn 


“Copies of this document were sent on the same day by courier to Schnurre 
and Ritter in Moscow. See document No. 237. 

In telegram No. 14 of Jan. 23, 1940, the German Consulate In Batavia was in¬ 
formed that difficulties in the way of transit traffic in raw materials via Japan 
and the Soviet Union had been removed and that Soviet consular authorities in 
Japan and Manchuria would issue necessary papers for such shipments (8374/- 
B590708). 

No. 275 

5*83/2422i38 

Memoranduni hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 827 Berlin, October 18, 1939. 

The Italian Ambassador told me today that a new stalemate had 
occurred in the negotiations on the repatriation of the South Tirolese, 
and it was owing to a trifle in comparison with the whole problem.^ 
Clodius evidently had orders to be intransigent with regard to the 
transport of the possessions of the emigrants, and to demand payment 
for the transport as well as the insurance and packing material. Now 
he, Attolico, suggested that Italy should take over the transport of the 
goods and persons on the Italian railroad, whereas the remainder 
would be paid either by the emigrants or by the Reich Government. 
After all, it should be possible to reach an agreement on this basis in 
order finally to settle the matter at this time. Of course Attolico 
pointed again to the parallel with the Baltic countries, where we al¬ 
legedly acted so much more generously. 

I absolutely denied that we had given Clodius instructions to be 
intransigent, and said that I was unable to make a statement before 
investigating the matter. 

WiaZBAOKER 


^ Only 5 days earlier, on Oct. 13, Mackensen bad reported C4ano*s satisfaction 
that agreement had been reached between Himmler and Bocchini (1982/440236). 
Himmler would instruct Clodius in Rome to conclude on the agre^ terms. See 
document No. 244, footnote 3. The agreement was signed on Oct. 21 (119/119188- 
226), and was accompanied by a secret exchange of notes <5831/E425174-79). 
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No. 276 


8i5g^/B602581-83 


Fuhrer^s DiTecth)e 


CHEFSACHE Berlin, October 18, 1939. 

TOP secret mujctart 

Tbe Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFA No. 181/3& GkChefs. LI 
By officer only 

Directive No. 7 for the Conduct of the War 


Until the planned attack against the western enemy is begun, the 
previous directives for warfare in the West are supplemented herewith, 

1. Permission is granted effeoti'oe immediately as follows: 

The Army may cross the French border with patrols but only as far 
as this is necessary for reconnaissance and for keeping in touch with 
an enemy avoiding contact. 

The Luftwaffe may send fighter escorts into French territory as far 
as this is necessary for protecting our reconnaissance; may raid British 
naval forces m tul'doI harbors (oral advance notification). 

The Nawy may attack enemy passenger ships which are in a convoy 
or are sailing without lights- 

The Fiihrer will decide on all other measures suggested for the pur¬ 
pose of intensifying the war against British shipping, as soon as these 
measures have been checked by the OKW as to their political and eco¬ 
nomic effect. 

The attacks against British naval vessels at sea and in naval harbors 
are to be continued at every favorable opportunity, the Navy and the 
Luftwaffe cooperating closely, 

2. In case a Franco-British invasion into Belgium must be re^pulsed 
(Directive No. 6,^ paragraph 6), the Army will be permitted to enter 
Luasembourg territory. 

If that occurs, the Luftwaffe will support the Army directly and will 
protect it from raids by British and French air forces. Our Luftwaffe 
will also interfere wiih the approach and transport of enemy forces. 
A further objective is to prevent British troop landings in Belgium 
and Holland and to prevent British and French air forces from gain¬ 
ing a foothold there. For this purpose flights will be allowed over the 
entire western frontier of Germany. Raids on industrial targets and 
such raids as might endanger the civilian population to a high degree 
are not permitted in Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. 


^ Document No. 224. 
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For the Navy, the principles stated in Directive No. 6, paragraph 5, 
apply in ^l^is 

3, Besides the measures taken by the commanders of the individual 
branches of the Wehrmacht, the offices directly subordinate to the 
OKW (particularly the Inspector of the Wehrmacht Signal Com¬ 
munications and the Intelligence and Propaganda Division) should 
work together to conceal out preparations for am attach. 

Pertinent suggestions and requests are to be submitted as soon as 
possible to the OKW, Operations Planning. 

By order: 

BlEITEUi 

Countersigned: Warumont 
Golonel^ General Staf 


No. 277 

1571/380196-99 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Eome, October 19,1939—12:25 a. m. 

TOP SECRET Eeceived October 19—5; 00 a. m. 

No* 702 of October 18 

With reference to our telegram No. 692.^ 

In spite of the negative attitude of the Italian Government, which 
I reported, I have continued to work on the question of the transit 
through Italy of raw materials for Germany, with the following 
results: 

1. The Duce informed me today through a member of the Govern¬ 
ment who discussed the question once more with him at my urging 
that he would see that deliveries of all Italian raw materials to 
Germany would be facilitated in every way. Italy was also willing to 
help with all possible means in the organization of German exports 
via Italy. This necessarily involved the elastic application of Italian 
regulations. Italy was also willing to assist to the limit and wherever 
technically possible in the import of foreign raw materials to Germany 
via Italy. However, this help must not lead to armed conflict with 
England and France. Italy could enter the war only for the sake of 
great objectives when the time was ripe both politically and militarily, 
and could not be drawn into the war by such questiors at a possibly 
undesirable moment. 


Document No. 260. 
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The informant adds confidentially that on this occasion the Duce 
again stated his conviction that Italy would participate in the war^ 
with the remark that ^‘he could not and would not formulate Italy’s 
policy as if she were Switzerland.” 

2. In a further conversation today Ciano told me in the same sense 
that the Italian Government knew how important raw material 
supplies were for Germany, and was aware of its obvious duty to help 
us in every way. Therefore, by order of the Duce he had instructed 
all offices concerned to exhaust every single economic or technical 
possibility, also with regard to the particularly difficult question of 
transit imports to Germany via Italy. However, naturally only such 
deliveries could be considered as could be camouflaged and passed 
through the British control. In particular, it would be necessary to 
keep at least approximately within the limits of the past import 
statistics. Count Ciano telephoned the agencies involved in my 
presence and instructed them to promote the transit to Germany as 
much as was humanly possible. 

3. Then Count Ciano asked me to inform the Foreign Minister that 
in the meantime he had discussed in detail with the Duce the question 
of more vigorous political activity by Italy against England in the 
fight against the blockade, for instance at the head of a bloc of the 
states of Southeastern Europe. The Duce had instructed him to tell 
the Foreign Minister that although the first suggestion came from the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin he considered it inadvisable at the 
present moment to initiate any sort of action at the head of the 
neutrals. He disliked being placed on the same level with the neutral 
powers, even if only outwardly; this was in contradiction to Italy’s 
attitude. I stressed once more that in this connection we had naturally 
never thought of underlining Italy’s position as a neutral power; 
on the contrary the aim was actually supposed to be intensification of 
the anti-British attitude. Count Ciano replied that nevertheless the 
Duce felt that at the present time any sort of joint protest action 
through diplomatic channels, which could be interpreted as being 
done in the name of neutral powers, was inadvisable. Count Ciano 
added that one must not forget that the Duce had begun his political 
career as an interventionist and that even now it went against his 
grain to be stamped as neutral, even outwardly. 

4. Since the Italian Government has changed its former stand and 
has secretly assented also to the import of raw materials via Italy, 
I shall now continue trying to organize the execution of such trans¬ 
actions in so far as possible. However, there will still be a considerable 
number of technical difficulties with subordinate offices even now. 

Clodius 

Mackelnsen 
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No. 278 

l793/40'8574 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Helsinki, October 19, 1939— 8 : 22 p. m. 

No. 313 of October 19 Received October 19—9: 25 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2405. 

The Finnish Government continues to maintain the strictest secrecy 
regarding Russian demands. The Finnish people are calm but are 
hrmly determined to defend the independence and integrity of the 
Finnish mainland, by force of arms, if necessary. The stubborn 
attitude of the people will limit the freedom of the Finnish plenipo¬ 
tentiary to negotiate. 

The mobilization has been concluded and the troop concentration 
completed. 

The Scandinavian and United States demarches^ in Moscow and 
Finland and the friendly press comments from these countries as well 
as from England, France, and South America are raising the morale 
here and create the impression that in the impending conflict the whole 
world, with the exception of Germany, is supporting Finland, at least 
morally. 

Pro-German circles are at the moment completely disconcerted; in 
many, a total change of sentiment is taking place. Government repre¬ 
sentatives maintain a correct attitude, but the previous close political 
collaboration is a thing of the past. 

Please inform OKH, Bluoher 

^ TJie Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Grovernments presented identical notes 
to the Soviet Government on Oct. 12, The text of President Roosevelt’s mes¬ 
sage to President Kalinin, dated Oct. 11 and delivered Oct. 12, is printed in 
Department of State, Bulletin^ 1939, vol. i, p. 395, along with Kalinin’s reply. 

No. 279 

82«iO/E6*88S69^7(> 

Circular of the State Secretary ^ 

Telegram en clair 

Berlin, October 19, 1939. 
zu R 25440 Angabe 

With reference to telegraphic instruction of September 29.® 

The British Government claims that to proceed under British naval 
escort affords neutral merchant vessels greater protection and does not 

^Hewel had informed WeizsS-cker the day before of Hitler’s wish that a new 
warning along these lines be issued to the neutrals (51/33915). The telegram 
was sent to all the principal Missions. 

*R 25440 : 8280/B5S8267. 

®Not printed fS280/E5882fi0-6eL S?ep^ dociimpnt No. 144, footnote .3. 
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signify a breach of neutrality. Tou are requested to notify the Gov¬ 
ernment there at once as follows with reference to this matter: 

German forces wiU combat British and French convoys by force of 
arms. German action will be directed not only against the naval 
escorts but also against all convoyed ships without exception. This is 
in accordance with generally recognized rules of naval warfare. At 
the same time it should again be pointed out that all neutral merchant 
vessels, including passenger steamers, which proceed at night without 
lights expose themselves to be mistaken for enemy naval vessels or 
auxiliary naval vessels, and consequently to the danger of being 
annihilated.^ 

Please send a telegraphic report upon execution of this instruction. 

WbizsIokeb 

* A supplementary circular of Oct. 22 directed that neutral gOTernments should 
be informed that they ought to warn their nationals against traveling on British 
and French ships (8280/^588277-83). 

No. 280 

1271/696^0 

The Ambassador m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

tnRGBNT Moscow, Octobor 19,1989. 

No. 568 of October 19 

With reference to your telegram No. 594 of October 17.^ 

MolotoY today informed me that Stalin approved the account of 
the negotiations in Moscow that the Reich Foreign Minister contem¬ 
plates making in his forthcoming speech. He only asked that in¬ 
stead of the sentences quoted as the statement of Stalin: “Germany 
was taking a proud attitude . . up to . . getting into a difficult 
position,” the following version be adopted: “The attitude of Germany 
in declining military aid commands respect. However, a strong Ger¬ 
many is the absolute prerequisite for peace in Europe, whence it 
follows that the Soviet Union is interested in the existence of a strong 
Germany. Therefore the Soviet Union cannot give its approval to 
the Western Powers’ creating conditions which would weaken Ger¬ 
many and place her in a difficult position. Therein lies the community 
of interests between Germany and the Soviet Union.” ^ 

ScmiJLENBTJKG 


^ Document No. 271. 

*Tbe sentences discussed were apparently intended for Bibbentrop*s speecb 
given at Danzig on Oct. 24, but according to the text of tbat speecb as printed 
they were not used. Of. DaJcumente der DeutsoJven PoUtik, vol. vn, pt. i, pp. 
362-381, 
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No. 281 


48./2»7»»-SOO 

UemoTOfndu'ni' "by an Ojfi(^ of the Foreign Minister’s Personal Staff 

Beecin, October 19,1939. 

CramDENTiAi. Eepoet 

Colot, the Secretary of the Belgian Embassy, returned this noon 
from a short visit to Brussels. He confirmed the fact to members of 
his Embassy that the Government circles in Brussels still see a chance 
for peace. Reports received there from London and Paris indicate 
that, in spite of the negative reaction of the German press to Chamber- 
lam’s speech in the House of Commons, England and France are 
s till counting on the possibility that the Fuhrer will not at this moment 
make his final military decisions, which would be irrevocable. London 
and Paris, too, are waiting for some diplomatic initiative by the 
neutrals. The talk recurs repeatedly to Roosevelt, who is now re¬ 
garded as the only person who comes into consideration for any serious 
peace move. One can assume that the representatives of many Euro¬ 
pean countries in Washington have tried these last days to encourage 
the American President to accept the role of mediator. The Belgian 
diplomat, who was totally pessimistic when he left for Brussels, states 
that there was as yet no sign of 100 percent pessimism in Belgian 
Government circles, which are very well informed. The Belgian 
Government itself still chngs to the hope that it will be possible to 
avert the unloosing of a frightful war in Western Europe at the last 
minute, as it were. 

The Belgian diplomat claims that Brussels is convinced that the 
Fuhrer, too, does not regard the present situation as final. It is as¬ 
serted that the Reich Government is also delaying its final decisions 
because supposedly it is not yet convinced that the final word for war 
has been given. 

The Belgian Embassy itself is not as optimistic as its informant 
from Brussels. But even there the impression still perasts that 
fundamentally Germany, too, would prefer a peaceful solution to a 
spreading of the war.^ 

L[iKtrs] 


’Marginal note: “F[tihrer]: They do not believe that we are in earnest. 
ECibbentrop]” 
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No. 282 

3221/193531 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Economic Policy De^a/rtmmt 

Berlin, October 19,1939. 

The organization of the trade relations with Spain under wartime 
conditions presents special difficulties because the flow of trade can 
be maintained only as camouflaged transit through Italy as long as the 
sea routes are subject to interference by the enemy powers. It is in our 
interest to get the maximum quantity of Spanish raw materials 
through this channel and to keep the Spanish from resuming exports 
of raw materials to the enemy powers. The Spanish Government has 
on several occasions assured our Ambassador of its great desire, de¬ 
spite the war, to carry into effect as much as it is possible the economic 
collaboration envisaged prior to the outbreak of the war. It has 
repeatedly requested the opening of negotiations, which has thus far 
not been possible, because the Italian Government’s position on facili¬ 
tating the transit traffic was not clear. 

Now that this issue has been clarified, these negotiations ought to 
be started at the earliest opportunity. Even though the economic 
results of these negotiations would of necessity be slight compared to 
former plans, it would nonetheless be desirable to indicate to the 
Spaniards, also by the selection of the chief negotiator, that we, too, 
on our part, are anxious despite the war to carry out the original 
plans as far as possible. 

I should like to propose the appointment of Herr Staatsrat Wohlthat 
as the chief negotiator; he conducted the earlier discussions with the 
Spaniards and is therefore the person most suitable for continuing 
them and adjusting them to present conditions. Herr Wohlthat 
would have to go to Rome as promptly as possible for briefing by 
Minister Clodius as to the facilities for transit, and then take a 
plane to Madrid. The estimated duration of the negotiations would 
be about 2 weeks. 

When I asked him, Herr Wohlthat said that he was personally 
prepared to undertake the trip but was not quite sure whether the 
Field Marshal might not want to have him available here for some 
other tasks in the near future. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary with the request for authorization to ask the Field Marshal 
for his consent to Herr Wohlthat’s trip to Spain.^ 

WiEHL 

'Goring raised objections to the sending of “Wolilthat to Madrid (3882/- 
E04750S), but be was finally delegated to go, arriving on Oct. 31 (3868/E045875). 
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No. 283 

27e/178649-50; 

276/1786'62 

Chief of Protocol DdrrJ>erg to Ambassador SoTmlenburg 

BEiumsr, October 19, 1989. 

Received October 22. 

Dear Count Sohuxenbxirg : The Foreign Minister has asked me to 
inform you as follows: 

On the occasion of his second visit to Moscow he was particularly 
anxious that in the demarcation of the definitive boundary the district 
of Suwalki should be given to Germany or included in the German 
sphere of influence. The Foreign Minister was interested in the fact 
that the very valuable forests of Augustow, in which royal red deer 
are supposedly found, are situated in the Suwalki region. So far as 
I can recall from a conversation with the Minister, M. Stalin granted 
his wish, saying that the region should be awarded to Germany for 
her Foreign Minister because of its fine stags. 

The Foreign Minister recently sent me to Poland to arrange for the 
protection of our hunting interests. While so doing, I found that 
in the whole of the Suwalki region and in the forests of Augustdw 
there are no royal stags or stags of any sort. 

Red deer are said to appear only when migrating. The Minister 
was naturally very disappointed at learning this. I then tried to 
find something suitable in the rest of Poland. In Warsaw I spoke 
with competent Polish forestry and hunting people, and from this 
it was quite plain that the really good hunting grounds, and particu¬ 
larly the hunting grounds for red deer, have fallen almost exclusively 
to Russia. 

The most famous hunt in Poland, was, as we know, at Bialowieza. 
The hunting grounds there, however, are known more for the presence 
of lynx, wolf, elk, and bison, than for royal red deer. The large deer 
are still in the Carpathian hunting grounds, and there, too, unfor¬ 
tunately, in the part east of the San that was ceded to Russia- Ac¬ 
cording to the statements of a Carpathian huntsman, with whom I am 
personally well acquainted, there are two wonderful hunting grounds 
in this part of the Carpathians south of Boryslaw. One is called 
Skole,^ and is on the Opor River. This district is said to have been 
kept in excellent condition, with shooting boxes, hunting paths, and 
game-keepers almost exclusively of German origin. The second fa¬ 
mous Carpathian hunting ground belonged to the Metropolite of 
Lwdw; it was called Zolotvina-Mizunska, near Stryj. 

The Foreign Minister now requests you to tell either M. Molotov or 
M. Stalin himself that there are no stags at Augustdw, and to suggest 

^ Marginal note in Schnlenbiirg’s handwriting: “Belonged to Baron GrUdel.** 
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that he be leased one of the two hunting grounds in the Carpathians. 
The Minister also sees certain political advantages in this proposal, 
since through his hunting visits to Russia he could come in closer 
contact with personages in Russia. The Minister is himself in doubt 
as to whether the Russians will accede to such a proposal, but he would 
like to have the attempt made, in any case, and he leaves it to you to 
make his wish known in whatever form seems appropriate.* 

Next I should like to refer to my letter of October 7,^ in which I 
asked for another delivery of caviar. The Minister asked me for it 
because he would like to have the caviar given to the badly wounded 
who can take no other nourishment. Perhaps the next courier could 
bring the shipment along with him. It would be much appreciated 
here if the amount could be increased by another one kilogram can. 

I should also like to state in conclusion that Count Lrudwig Ghristiau 
zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, whom I commended to you in my letter of 
September 24,has meanwhile turned up in a hospital as a German 
prisoner of war. I wish to thank you sincerely for your efforts in this 
matter. 

My wife asks me to give you her kindest regards, and I myself re¬ 
main, as ever, 

Heil Hitler 1 

Tours, etc., Aubxandee DoBUBURa 

* Marginal note: ‘‘Berlin, November 3, 1939. The Foreign Minister and D6rn- 
berg have been informed that Molotov ‘will find a way* to comply with the wish 
of the Foreign Minister. Sehu[lenburg].” 

On Nov. 1 Schnlenbnrg had handed Molotov a note in Russian (276/178651) 
asking on what conditions (temporary use, lease, etc.) Ribbentrop might hunt 
In the Carpathians, particularly in the two regions suggested, and had received 
the answer noted here. Dbrnberg wrote again on Dec. 5 about this matter 
(276/178583-84), and Schulenburg replied on Dec. 12 that when he had raised 
the question about 2 weeks previously and again on Dec. 10, Molotov each time 
promised a prompt answer. Schulenburg suggested that the matter might pro¬ 
ceed faster if Ddrnberg came to Moscow (276/178585-86). 

•Not found. 

• Not found. 
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490/234192 

The Amhassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Cipher letter 

No. 1038 g Madrid, October 19, 1939. 

1. As lias been indicated in my reports, the Foreign Minister^ and 
the Under State Secretary* provide me regularly witb information 
found in the telegraphic and written reports from the Spanish diplo¬ 
matic Missions abroad. 


CoL Juan Beigbeder Atienza. 
J. Peche y Gabeza de Vaca. 
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It might be possible to make even better use of this cooperation if I 
were kept informed of any specific questions on which we want to get 
information, in so far as they concern matters which presumably 
would come to the attention of the Spanish diplomatic representa¬ 
tives abroad and particularly in the enemy countries. 

2. To strengthen security, I shall henceforth refer to information 
supplied to me by the Minister or the Under State Secretary, by: 
“Wilhelm reports” or ^‘August reports.” 

Please acknowledge receipt of this message by telegraph. 

Stohker 


No. 285 

463/226013 

The Amhassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Mosoow, October 20, 1939—4:22 a. m. 

Tor SECRET Received October 20—11:45 a. m. 

No. 567 of October 19 

Molotov informed me today that the Soviet Ambassador in London 
had recently had a number of talks with Halifax, Churchill, Eden, and 
Butler. The most interesting was his talk yesterday with Butler. 
Butler stated that the British Government would be ready to make 
peace even tomorrow if it received assurance that the understanding 
reached would ensure peace for 20 or 25 years. The British Govern¬ 
ment would regard as such assurance a guarantee pronounced by all 
major-powers, in particular the United States and the Soviet Union. 
In such an event the British Government would be prepared, in the 
interest of a lasting peace, to make important concessions to Germany 
even in respect to colonies. In as much as such a peace could not be 
expected at this time, England would continue the war. Butler 
pointed out that Germany’s latest peace offensive had been a fiasco; he 
is inclined to believe, however, that new peace efforts later on in the 
war might have better prospects of success. Molotov believes Maisky’s 
telegram conveys the impression that a Soviet mediation would not be 
unwelcome to the British Government. I asked Molotov to confirm 
whether Maisky had interpreted Butler’s words the same as he had. 
Molotov promised to let me know as soon as possible.^ 

CHUTjENBURQ 

^ Sehiilenburg reported in a telegram of Nov. 13 (352/202726) that he had 
spoken that day with Molotov, who told him that Maisky had added nothing 
substantial to his previous report, and that “Maisky did not have the impres¬ 
sion that Butler had Soviet mediation in mind.” 
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No- 286 

F3/00'19-0012 

Memorcmdum hy an O-ffidal of the Foreign Mmister^s Personal Staf 

Berlin, October 21, 19B9. 

Eeception of Slovak Minister Cernak by tbe Fiihrer on October 21 
from 12:00 to 12:45 p. m. State Minister Meissner and Senior 
Counselor Hewel were also present. 

Cernak expressed tbanks for his reception and conveyed the con¬ 
gratulations of the Slovak Government on the victorious conclusion 
of the Polish campaign. He continued as follows: 

He had wished to present a request which in the meantime, however, 
had probably become unnecessary, since he had been told just an hour 
ago that the areas lost to Poland would now definitely be reunited 
with Slovakia.^ This had been the greatest desire of the Slovaks, for. 
they had every right to these areas, on historical grounds as well as 
on ethnological, military, moral, and linguistic grounds. The only 
thing he could do now was to thank the Fiihrer that his request had 
already been fulfilled. He asked that the German Reich confirm this 
reincorporation in writing, as had been done between Germany and 
Russia and Russia and Lithuania. The Fiihrer promised that this 
would be done and added that Slovakia had behaved very decently 
in this dispute, in contrast to another coimtry. ‘^Your conduct has 
definitely established the Slovak state. 

From now on Germany would no longer permit anyone to infringe 
upon the rights of Slovakia. 

Cernd,k mentioned that Slovakia was very small compared to other 
countries. She pursued a policy based on a community of interests 
with Germany. Germany had helped Slovakia become a state; as a 
state she was practically an infant. In the past five or six months 
she had been forced to work extremely hard to consolidate the state, 
and a few mistakes had been made. But the Slovaks had not done 
a great deal of talking, like other countries, and had not wished and 
asked for much; they had acted and taken risks. The word gratitude 
was unknown in the field of politics, but Slovakia would be happy 
to reintroduce it there. 


^Tlie Protectorate Government, in a similar manner, had taken the opportu¬ 
nity of the Polish defeat to ask that the Teschen area he returned to the Protec¬ 
torate. Neurath endorsed this request and transmitted it to Lammers on Oct. S 
(1764/405559-62). Woermann recorded on Oct. 12 that the Political and the 
Economic Policy Departments of the Foreign Ministry, as well as the Volks^ 
deutsche Mittelstelle, had opposed this transfer, and that in any event, Hitler 
had already decided that Teschen should not go to the Protectorate (1764/ 
405571). 
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The Fiihrer described the development of Slovakia as he saw it. 
He said that he had originally seen Slovakia only through Hungarian 
spectacles. He had always believed that Slovakia wished to return 
to the “thousand-year Hungarian realm.” But when on one occasion 
he had discussed with the Hungarians the possibilities of a plebiscite 
and the Hungarians had said that the Slovaks were not entirely re¬ 
liable, after all, he had gone into the question thoroughly and had 
only then become aware of Slovakia’s aspirations toward independ¬ 
ence. The Poles, too, had told him that Slovak was really only a 
Polish dialect and Slovakia really belonged under Polish influence. 
Finally he had become convinced, however, that Slovakia did not 
want either. 

Cernak said that Germany had had the power to act quite dif¬ 
ferently with reference to Slovakia, but the Fiihrer assured him that 
Germany had absolutely no territorial interest there. The Carpath¬ 
ians were the borderline of Germany’s interests. Germany had to 
have a barrier against the great power groups to the southeast, whose 
development was unpredictable. He had had confidence in Slovakia. 
Germany’s relation to these countries was really a question of con¬ 
fidence. If Germany had been able to trust Czechia, she would still 
be in existence today, just as after the separation of the Sudeten 
German areas. With Poland it was different. He often considered 
Poland’s fate really tragic, although some incredibly base acts were 
committed during the fighting. But the West was entirely responsi¬ 
ble for this. Just as in the past, England was still searching the 
entire world for countries to do the fighting for her. By looking 
at the map one could see the absurdity of the [British] Empire; this 
ridiculous little country wanted to control the world. It could do so 
only because there always existed foreign peoples and countries which 
shed their blood for England. This did not suit us Germans, for 
we considered it a matter of honor for a nation to defend its own 
interests. Thus, for example, we were not permitting any Czech 
troops to fight for us. 

If Germany assumed a guarantee for Slovakia, she would of course 
have to have certain military facilities there; this could not be avoided. 

A certain bond of sympathy had always existed between the Poles 
and the Hungarians, resulting from the rule of the magnates in both 
countries. These magnates, who exploited their poor fellow country¬ 
men in the most ruthless manner and did not have the slightest under¬ 
standing of social obligations, had connections beyond the frontiers 
of the country, and one could never know whether these connections 
might not result in some sort of political agreement. Therefore one 
had to be careful. 
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Cernak said that Germany’s confidence in Slovakia was surely 
greater now than six months ago. But he had still another question, 
which concerned statements by the Fiihrer, some of them from his 
speech pertaining to the resettlement of ethnic groups.^ About 40 per¬ 
cent of the Slovak people were living outside the borders of the Slovak 
state. The Fiihrer replied that his statements had referred primarily 
to the Baltic countries. The situation was very simple there. He 
had always had full understanding for Russia’s desire for ice-free 
ports. Germany had many of them, and Russia’s efforts to obtain 
such ports would always have been a threat to peace in the future too. 
Germany did not want to oppose natural political developments, how¬ 
ever. Thus she had come to an agreement with Russia concerning 
their respective spheres of interest, since he (the Fiihrer) did not 
want to have “stupid wars” develop at some later time after his death. 

Cerndk then spoke of about six hundred thousand Slovaks who had 
been living in Himgary in compact ethnic groups since the Vienna 
Award. The Fiihrer said that the separation of these areas had 
partly resulted from the hesitant attitude of Slovakia in those de¬ 
cisive days- At that time the Slovak Government had caused a great 
deal of difficulty at the idea of admitting German troops, so that at 
the decisive moment he had been convinced that he should stay out 
of these matters entirely and not burden himself with them. He asked 
M. Cernak whether the figures he had just mentioned were really 
reliable. Oern£k confirmed this and said that Himgarian statistics 
were to a large degree fraudulent. These figures, however, were 
taken from reliable census data of the year 1910. He spoke subse¬ 
quently of the oppression by the Magyars of the Slovaks living m 
Hungary. The Fiihrer agreed and further commented upon the 
peculiar Hungarian attitude. The Hungarians did not want to learn 
anything from us in certain fields: They even . . , Germany on ac¬ 
count of her social . . He draws a parallel between . . , and the 
great land owners in Hungary ... he had eliminated any basis 
for . . . 

When Cem^k asked whether there was a possibility for Slovakia 
to discuss the population question at some later date, the Fiihrer 
answered that he would contact the Slovak Government as soon as 
this problem was ready for discussion. Understandable as these ef¬ 
forts were here in Germany, he realized nevertheless that it would 
take decades to carry them out. We had noticed that already in the 
case of Italy and Poland. But he wanted to draw definitive bound¬ 
aries, because he believed that this would lead to peace in the political 
sphere also. 


“ See Editors’ Note, p. 227, 

• These passages are only partly legible. 
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'WTien Cernak asked whether he could officially inform his Govern¬ 
ment of the reincorporation of the territories, the Fiihrer said he 
could do so, and he would confirm this later in a state treaty. Cern&k 
said that an announcement in the press was the best argument to be 
used against Benes and the other agitators. He also said that the 
fact should become known that if a nation was not taking a hostile 
attitude toward Germany’s vital interests it could expect the greatest 
loyalty on the part of Germany, as the Slovaks had experienced it. 
The Fiihrer answered that he would perhaps make use of this argu¬ 
ment at some opportune moment. 

The Fiihrer closed the conversation by speaking at some length 
about England, which had actually been entirely indifferent to the 
Czechs and Poles. Henderson himself had told him that the Poles 
were “lousy dogs”. He made a few more statements about Germany’s 
strength. 

After a remark regarding a press communique to be drawn up the 
Slovak Minister took his leave. The conversation went off in a very 
cordial manner, 

HnwEii 


No. 287 

96/108W4! 

Memorandmri by the State Seoretwry 

St.S. No. 836 Beklikt, October 21, 1939. 

I discussed the Turkish-British-French treaty^ with the Italian 
Ambassador today. In doing so I made it clear to Attolico how the 
Keich Foreign Minister had done his part in Moscow to prevent the 
Turks from concluding with England and France a treaty with an 
orientation offensive to Italy. 

In the discussion of the details of the treaty I asked Attolico to let 
me know some time whether and in what cases, in the opinion of the 
Italians, British naval forces might still be expected to penetrate 
into the Black Sea. It seemed to me that the text of the treaty left 
certain doubts in this respect. 

I especially asked Attolico, however, to inform me as soon as pos¬ 
sible whether the Italian Government would undertake a demarche 
in Ankara because of the conclusion of this treaty, and, if so, what its 
substance would be. I wished to ask this question since the treaty, 
concluded now during a time of war, was in its general tendency of 

* This treaty was signed at Ankara on Oct. 19, 1939. The text in Englislt and 
French is published in the League of Nations Treaty Series, voL cc, pp. 167-175. 
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course directed against us, but viewed in its practical significance 
naturally aimed primarily at Italy.® 

WmizsIoker 


’ On Oct 26 Attollco repUed that Italy’s attitude was that of waiting and 
reserve (96/108085). 


No. 288 

2165/47.2247 

Memora)ridmrh hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 837 Burlin', October 21,1939. 

Personal! To the State Secretaries and Directors of the Depart¬ 
ments : 

The Foreign Minister has just told me the following: 

Until further notice he is forbidding members of the Ministry to 
receive Ambassador von Papen, who is at present in Berlin, or to enter 
into official conversations with him, especially concerning political 
matters. This order is to be transmitted to the directors of depart¬ 
ments at once. 

In so far as I shall not personally be in a position to inform orally 
the heads of departments of this today, I hereby request that you 
take cognizance of the above. Please also give the necessary instruc¬ 
tions immediately to the senior officials concerned who are under 
you. 

Herr von Papen, for his part, is also to be informed by me at the 
Foreign Minister’s instruction.^ 

Weizsaoker 


^ Of. Franz von Papen, Mem&i/rs (London, 1952), p. 457. This order represented 
Ribbentrop’s reaction to the news that Papen had disobeyed the Foreign Min¬ 
ister’s order not to discuss with Hitler recent conversations with Visser, 
the Netherlands Minister in Ankara, concerning possible peace moves. On the 
Pai>en-Visser conversations see document No. 242 and footnote 5. 

No. 289 

2422/511820-22 

Charge d?Affaires Thomsen to Under State Secretary Woermann 

Washington, October 21, 1939, 
zu Pol. IX 2353.^ 

Dear Woermann: Owing to the outbreak of the war I have been 
unable, for obvious reasons, to answer your letter of August 10 ^ con- 

* Pol. IX 2353: The basic file number was assigned to the telegraphic reply to 
tMs letter referred to in footnote 5. 

*Not printed (24^2/511823-24). 
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ceming the possibility of resuming social relations between the For¬ 
eign Ministry and the American Embassy in Berlin on the one band, 
and the German Embassy in Washington and the State Department 
on the other. Now that the courier route is available again to a 
certain extent, I should like to say the following regarding the prob¬ 
lem: 

We broke off social intercourse with the State Department here at 
the time, including the men handling German affairs, and have rigor¬ 
ously maintained that condition since.® The State Department is 
naturally fully aware of the reasons, the more so as it has probably 
been informed by Mr. Kirk that he, as he put it on some occasion, “is 
being treated like an outcast.” * 

The same paradoxical situations have resulted here in Washington 
as in Berlin. The armed forces attaches carry on regular social inter¬ 
course with all branches of the American armed services and in that 
way are frequently in social contact with members of the State 
Department. 

In the interest of official business I would therefore consider it 
desirable at any rate to relax the social ban sufficiently to make it 
possible for normal social relations to be resumed at least between 
the members of the Embassy staff and the men in the State Department 
concerned with German affairs. I know that the State Department 
would not be averse to such a resumption of social relations. Since 
we were the ones who started the boycott, it is also up to us to take 
the first step in lifting it, a step which, for the reasons cited, I con¬ 
sider politically and objectively sound.® 

Quite apart from the normalization of our social relations with 
members of the State Department, I should like to add parentheti¬ 
cally that since the outbreak of the war we have been completely boy¬ 
cotted by so-called good society here and the greater part of the 
Diplomatic Corps that is neutral. It is the same phenomenon as in 
1914 and something that can be borne with equanimity. 

With cordial regards and Heil Hitler! 

Yours, etc., Thomsen 


* This step was taken by order of Foreign Minister Ribbentrop on Jan, 4,1939. 
See voL iv, document No, 520. 

* The quoted passage is in English in the original. 

* Woermann replied on Nov. 20 by telegram (2422/511819) stating that normal 
social relations with the American Embassy in Berlin had been resumed at the 
beginning of September, and that Thomsen was authorized to proceed similarly 
in Washington. 
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No. 290 

230/162080 

The Mirdster in Yugoslavia to the Foreign Mi/rdstry 
Telegram 

No. 426 of October 22 Bei.grade, October 22, 1939—5: 50 p. m. 

Received October 22—9:15 p. m. 
The possibility that the principles concerning repatriation of Ger¬ 
man splinter groups, expressed in the Flihrer’s speech,^ might be ap¬ 
plied to the volksdeutsch groups in Yugoslavia is beginning to arouse 
serious concern and unrest among Volksdeutsche and Yugoslavs here, 
I therefore request authorization to state in reply to inquiries and 
for publication in the volksdeutsch press that the problem of repatria¬ 
tion of German groups in Yugoslavia is by no means acute at the pres¬ 
ent time and even later on would demand solution only in so far as this 
might appear necessary in order to eliminate a serious cause of friction 
between the countries. Naturally, the full accord of both Governments 
and of all those affected by the action would always be a prerequisite 
for any action of this kind. 

Heeben 


^ See Editors’ Note, p. 227. 


No. 291 

B21/B006148 

The Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 551 of October 22 Washington, October 22, 1939—6: 01 p. m. 

Received October 23—3:00 a. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

1. I have learned from a reliable source that after a talk with 
Churchill, in which the latter expressed his expectation of Arnica’s 
early entry into the war, Kennedy urgently warned the American 
Government of the possible consequences of a repeal of the arms em¬ 
bargo, stressing that Churchill’s statement did not represent the views 
of Chamberlain and the majority of the British Cabinet. The Cab¬ 
inet, rather, would prefer to avoid any intensification of warfare 
which might be announced or initiated by a repeal of the American 
arms embargo. 

2. According to the same source, Beaverbrook at a club in New York 
described France’s domestic situation as serious and far from favorable 
for the prosecution of the war. 


Thomsen 
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No. 292 


B’8/002(>-002® 

Memorandum hy an Oficial of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff 

FAREWEi/ii Visit oe the Imperial Japaijese Ambassador, General 
O sHiMA, With the Ftjhrer, on October 24,1939, From 4 : 30 to 5: 10 

KM 52 

The Japanese Ambassador first delivered to the Fiihrer some pres¬ 
ents from the Japanese industrialist, Fujiwara. After examining 
these presents they sat down and tea was served. 

General Oshima thanked the Fiihrer for the reception and, at the in¬ 
struction of his Government, read a short statement which he had been 
directed to communicate to the Fiihrer personally. “By order of my 
Government I have the following statement to make to you, Mr. Chan¬ 
cellor: The Japanese Government and the Japanese people always 
recall with sincere gratitude Germany’s attitude toward Japan in the 
Chinese conflict. The Japanese Government cherishes the hope that 
the cordial relations existing between Germany and Japan will under¬ 
go no change as a result of the outbreak of war in Europe, but, on the 
contrary, will be maintained on the same friendly basis as ever.” 

The Fiihrer replied that it was also our genuine desire more and more 
to strengthen the friendship between Germany and Japan. What¬ 
ever happened, one thing was certain: German and Japanese interests 
would never in the least conflict. Where our German interests might 
one day lie, there would definitely be no Japanese interests; and where 
Japanese interests lay, there were definitely no German interests. 
Only nations whose interests did not conflict could get along together 
permanently, and conflicts of interests were mainly the result of terri¬ 
torial claims. German colonial demands in Africa were of no con¬ 
sequence at all to Japan. It had always been the endeavor of the 
Fiihrer to make clear-cut divisions between spheres of interest, as he 
had indeed often demonstrated, and in this he had finally gone so far 
as, for instance, the resettlement of the South Tirolese. From the 
purely climatic standpoint alone, the Japanese spheres of interest were 
unhealthful for Germans and not worth striving for. On the other 
hand, there were naturally certain regions where Germany would 
under no circumstances tolerate any interference- This, too, he had 
demonstrated. When the British had asserted that their frontier lay 
on the Rhine, even this had been sheer stupidity. But when they as¬ 
serted that their interests lay on the Vistula, this was actually idiotic 
and he had given them the right answer. Finally, notwithstanding 
their grandiose contentions, they had even ignominiously abandoned 
their Vistula frontier. 
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General Oshima then spoke enthusiastically of his trip to the West 
Wall, of his inspection of the bunkers, and a long conversation fol¬ 
lowed regarding the fortifications and their impregnability. The 
military aspect of the Polish operation and the capture of Warsaw 
were also spoken of* The Fuhrer concluded this conversation with a 
reference to his confidence in victory, even if war now broke out in 
earnest in the West. The war against England and France had not 
yet begun. He was a man who always liked to be sure of himself and 
therefore made his preparations very exactly and reliably. But in 
the West, too, the superiority of the German Army would be 
demonstrated. 

Every enemy of Germany would also some time, in some way, be¬ 
come the enemy of Japan. If somebody should assert that Germany 
was all alone, he would say in reply that he did not want military help 
of any kind. The 82 million Germans could deal alone with the mili¬ 
tary problems that confronted them. Nor, frankly, would he care 
to share the victory with anyone. He had also made this clear to 
Mussolini and had told him, moreover, that he did not need Italy’s 
military assistance. We Germans did not understand the methods of 
the British, who went about in the world begging in order to find 
nations that were willing to shed their blood for them and their aims. 
We Germans would make our own sacrifices of blood in shaping our 
destiny, and this would also be the sounder way and would have its 
eflFect in the development of a nation. It was the same with the 
Japanese. He hardly thought that the Japanese desired military as¬ 
sistance of any kind in China. One could do nothing more than 
triumph and if one was confident of victory, one preferred to triumph 
alone. What we needed from other nations was assistance in the form 
of trade, and of this we had already assured ourselves. Naturally it 
was of advantage to us if England met with opposition in all parts of 
the world. 

The Fuhrer concluded the reception with words of great cordiality, 
stating that he was sorry to see General Oshima go. General Oshima 
replied that he would not [illegible words] to continue working for 
German-Japanese friendship in Japan. Upon taking leave, the 
Fuhrer wished him good luck and a successful conclusion of the Japa¬ 
nese conflict in China. 

When the reception was concluded, the following press communique 
was issued, for which I obtained the approval of the Fuhrer. 

“Berlin, October 24,1939. 

“Today in the new Reich Chancellery, the Fuhrer received for his 
farewell visit the Imperial Japanese Ambassador, General Oshima, 
who has been recalled from his Berlin post. By direction of his 
Government, the Ambassador expressed the firm conviction that Ger¬ 
man-J apanese friendship would continue unchanged.” 
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No. 293 


174/136181-82 

The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

KOST URGENT ToKxo, October 24,1939—10:15 p. m. 

No. 618 of October 24 Received October 24— 7 :45 p. m. 

With reference to my report of October 1. 

In our first detailed discussion Ambassador Shiratori offered close 
cooperation in promoting a nonaggression pact between Japan and 
Russia, with the ultimate aim of active cooperation between Germany, 
Japan, Russia, and Italy. 

His impressions from his first conversation with Minister President 
i^be, Prince Konoye, and leading men from the armed forces and 
industry confirm my interpretation of the situation which is en route 
by courier.^ Shiratori observed a great increase in the power of the 
pro-British Court circles and industry and indications of weakness 
within the Army, in particular because of the Nomonhan military 
defeat with its heavy casualties. The principal foreign policy aims 
at the present time are to put a quick end to the conflict in China and 
to come to an agreement with America before the threatened termina¬ 
tion of the commercial treaty. In order to attain these goals, Court 
circles have instituted, together with British propaganda, wide-spread 
agitation against the Russian danger. The weak Abe Cabinet, main¬ 
tained in power with difficulty by the Court circles, is in a most 
precarious position between America’s demands for far-reaching 
abandonment of the Japanese objectives in China and the radical 
opposition of the anti-British group which is threatening terrorist 
action. Shiratori is counting on the fall of the Cabinet soon and the 
impossibility of reaching an agreement with England and America; 
he envisages the possibility then of a gradual rapprochement with 
Russia until a nonaggression pact is concluded, and he has begun to 
work on individual leading officials and political groups parallel with 
my continuing efforts to exert influence. 

The chief obstacle in the way of our policy is the widespread doubt 
of Russia’s good will. The most effective refutation would be Rus¬ 
sian renunciation of Chiang Kai-shek, by which Japan’s policy in 
China could be so assisted that a nonaggression pact would be feasible. 
Shiratori suggested that the Reich Foreign Minister be induced to give 
him a statement to the effect that Germany was prepared and in a 
position to exert such influence on Russia. He expected that this 
would cause a strong reaction against Court circles and greatly in- 


See document No. 204. 
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fluence the Emperor, to whom he is to report on November 6. I agree 
with Shiratori’s opinion and repeat my proposal that Russia publicly 
abandon her support of Chiang Kai-shek, and in addition unequivo¬ 
cally deny the imperialistic aspirations in Chinese territory which have 
recently been imputed to her by British propaganda. I request con¬ 
sideration for Shiratori’s suggestion of a confidential declaration by 
the Foreign Minister of his readiness to act in this matter. I call 
attention to another promising possibility which would be for the 
Russian standpoint to be announced for the first time through the 
new Russian Ambassador, who has just left Moscow.® 

Ott 

“ The new Ambassador of the Soviet Union, Constantin Smetanin, arrived 
at his post early in November. Ott noted in a report of Nov. 9 (157/131092-95) 
that Smetanin gave several interviews en route, repeatedly stressing the 
friendly nature of his mission and Russia’s readiness for an understanding. 


No. 294 


8126I/E582007 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 

Telegram 

No. 480 Berlin, October 24,1039—10: 30 p. m. 

e. o. R 26170 

For the Charge d’Affaires personally, confidentially. 

For the purpose of examining the question whether and in what way 
we are to take a position on the enactment of the Pittman Bill,’^ please 
wire us now the argument which could be effectively put forward from 
precisely the American standpoint if the occasion arises. As soon as 
the final formulation of the law is fixed, please send us a further tele¬ 
graphic report, 

*VVeizsaokbr 


^ In an earlier draft of the telegram, altered in handwriting on this copy, this 
opening clause had read: “As soon as the Pittman Bill becomes law we intend in 
a detailed note to lodge a protest with the American Government on grounds of 
discrimination against Germany and violation of neutrality.” 

The Pittman Bill, introduced in the United States Senate on Oct. 2 by Senator 
Key Pittman, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, provided for repeal 
of those provisions of American neutrality legislation banning shipment of arms 
to belligerents. 


No. 295 

61/88921-22 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 843 Berlin, October 24,1939* 

F or the Foreign Minister. 

War against merchant shipping requires a daily exchange of ideas 
between the Foreign Minist.T’v arul fho ■v?S7cfcViT*Ynor*Vit nncu 
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sible benefit could be achieved by our Navy against enemy and neutral 
shipping for the purpose of combating England if the Navy would 
sweep clean the seas around England by utilizing all available means 
and methods of warfare. The Wehrmacht fully realizes, however, 
that it must consider certain economic and political factors, depend¬ 
ing on the situation, which will restrict the methods of warfare. 
Finding the proper limits in this respect is the purpose of the daily 
exchange of ideas between the Foreign Ministry and the Wehrmacht. 

So far the conferences between these two offices have taken place 
informally at the Foreign Ministry or the Wehrmacht as convenient. 
Just yesterday, however, I indicated that as a rule I would prefer 
these discussions to be held daily in our building, especially since three 
departments of the Foreign Ministry are regularly involved (Political, 
Economic Policy, Legal). The question of who should preside at the 
conferences has so far not played any role and I have also requested 
that it not be made a question of competence or prestige. Actually 
in these matters, the Wehrmacht cannot act without the Foreign Min¬ 
istry, nor the Foreign Ministry without the Wehrmacht. So far we 
have been on excellent terms. As a rule orders to the naval forces 
are shown to us in advance, just as we in turn show the Navy our 
instructions and notes in advance. 

I believe that it would therefore be best to retain this procedure and 
to take into account the importance of the Ministry and the very heavy 
work load of the directors, etc., by generally holding the conferences 
at the Foreign Ministry. 

As a rule it is superfluous to invite economic representatives to these 
conferences, which are essentially concerned with the legal aspects of 
naval warfare. 

The cooperation between the Wehrmacht and the Foreign Ministry, 
herein described—^which moreover existed all during the war of 1914 - 
1918—relates to the Commission for the Economic Hequirements of the 
War, which was appointed by Field Marshal Goring, only in excep¬ 
tional cases. 

Weizsacker 


No. 296 

1626/8-8924e-4T 

Memorccndum hy the Director of the Potitioal DepartTnent ^ 

BnRi^in', October 24,1939. 

Pol. II 4236. 

I told the Rumanian Minister, who paid me a visit today, that we 
were greatly displeased by the inclusion of Rumania in the Turkish- 


^ On Oct, 26 this document was sent as a circular to the missions in Europe 

/'fOOar /oorkrk^n\ 
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English-Frencli pact ^ I reminded M. Crutzescu that on his return 
from Ankara in June M. Gafencu had, vis-k-vis our Minister, claimed 
it as his personal success that Turkey had promised complete elimina¬ 
tion of any reference to the Balkans in the treaty that was to be 
signed.^ To this the Minister replied that he could give us these 
formal and solemn assurances: Turkey’s commitment to assist Eng¬ 
land and France in case the Anglo-French guarantee to Rumania be¬ 
came operative had been inserted in the pact without any knowledge 
whatever on the part of the Rumanian Government and Rumania was 
in no way affected by this commitment. I answered that in July, fol¬ 
lowing the above-mentioned declaration made to our Minister in June, 
M. Gafencu appeared to have been aware of the fact that England had 
requested effective assistance from Turkey in case circumstances call¬ 
ing for implementation of the guarantee to Rumania should develop,^ 
In consequence we seriously doubted the theory that Rumania had been 
entirely ignorant of this. The Minister was very emphatic in reiterat¬ 
ing his statement. At the same time, he personally deplored that tbe 
inclusion of Rumania in the Anglo-French front was bound to make an 
unfavorable impression on us. He then called attention to various 
Rumanian press statements concerning Rumania’s neutrality. M. 
Crutzescu then expressed the opinion that Turkey had now placed her¬ 
self outside the framework of a projected Balkan neutrality bloc. I 
answered the Minister that it was not quite clear to me what new neu¬ 
trality bloc was meant and asked him whether negotiations to form 
such a bloc were actually in progress. To this M. Crutzescu gave an 
altogether vague reply, expressing the opinion that at any rate the at¬ 
tempts promoted by England to form a bloc directed against the North 
had to be regarded as having failed. 

The Minister had the same report as we had, that conversations be¬ 
tween Turkey and the Soviet Union were to be resumed in Ankara. 

WOERMARN 


• See document No. 838. 

• See vol. VI, documents Nos. 561 and 667. 

• See vol. VI, document No. 627. 


No. 297 

81/33326-27 

Memorandum "by an O-fficial of the Legal Department 

Berlin, October 24,1939. 

B 26427. 

A conference was held today by Under State Secretary Woermann 
on the question of whether Germany should officially inform Sweden 
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that we do not recognize the 4-mile zone insisted on by Sweden. Those 
present at the conference were: 

Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 
Minister Prince Bismarck 
Senior Counselor Dr. Albrecht 
Senior Counselor von Grundherr 
Counselor von der Heyden-Rynsch 
Counselor Lohmann 

The Economic Policy Department emphasized that such a step 
would necessarily have a serious disturbing effect on the forthcoming 
very difficult negotiations with Sweden about the continuance of ore 
deliveries. The Economic Policy Department would therefore like 
to have the step postponed until the negotiations are concluded, which 
can be expected by the middle or the end of November. 

The Political Department does not consider the disturbance to our 
relations with Sweden very consequential, but it, too, would rather 
have us refrain from such a step at the present time. 

The Legal Department pointed out that Germany had always in the 
past recognized the 3-mile zone, but no more. There were doubts as 
to whether the extension of the mine barrage planned by the Navy 
would actually give us greater control over the traffic through the 
Sound. 

The result of the conference was that the head of R. S.^ was in¬ 
structed to talk with the Naval Operations Staff in order to ascertain 
whether a short postponement of the notification could be justified. 
It was to be made clear at the same time that the Foreign Ministry was 
prepared to assist the OKM as much as possible in this matter. The 
OKM also was to be advised that Germany had made no* reservation 
with respect to the footnote in the Swedish neutrality law. 

Since, according to the Political Department, several formal protests 
of the Swedes regarding alleged violations of Swedish territory, re¬ 
lating to the strip between the third and fourth sea mile, are still 
pending, the plan has been adopted to notify the Swedes, in reply to 
these protests, that we can recognize only a 3-mile zone as sovereign 
territory. It might be possible in this way to avoid advertising the 
differences of opinion between Germany and Sweden to the entire 
world. 

LOEDMAI^rK 


‘ R. S., designation of a new division in the Legal Department charged with 
coordinating the conduct of German naval warfare involving merchant shipping, 
Johann Georg Lohmann headed this division; his memorandum of the ensuing 
conversation with the Naval Staff is printed as document No. 298. 
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No. 298 

51/a8924r-26 

MemoranduTTh hy an Offtcial of the Legal Deyourtment 

Bekein, October 24,1^39. 

E 26428. 

This afternoon I called upon Lieutenant Commander UTeubauer 
and Ministerialrat Dr. Eckhardt of the Naval Staff of the High Com¬ 
mand of the Navy in order to inform them, as instructed, of the result 
of the conference held this morning at the office of Under State Secre¬ 
tary Dr. Woermann on the question of the Swedish territorial waters.^ 

Captain Fricke had requested Lieutenant Commander Neubauer to 
receive me in his stead, I stated that the question raised by the High 
Command of the Navy and the High Command of the Wehrmacht had 
been given thorough consideration at the Foreign Ministry and that 
serious objections had come up, primarily of an economic nature. It 
had not been possible at the conference held today at the office of the 
Under State Secretary to overcome these objections. The Chief 
of the Economic Policy Department, Ministerialdirektor Wiehl, 
had referred to the imminent, very difficult, economic negotiations 
with Sweden, at which we would have to secure the importation 
of Swedish ore in the amount of some 120 million EM for the year 
1940, while, for our part, we could promise payment for only about 
half of this amount and that, moreover, in commodity exports. We 
were therefore largely dependent on the goodwill of the Swedes, who 
would have to give us credit for the remainder. The Economic Policy 
Department was therefore seeking to avoid everything that might at 
this very time create a bad impression or annoy the Swedes. The 
Navy’s wish to deprive the Swedes now officially of the fourth mile 
of their territorial waters is for that reason very awkward for us. We 
would be very glad to help in every respect, but we thought we had to 
register our objections. Postponement of the notification until after 
the conclusion of the economic negotiations appeared advisable to us. 

Lieutenant Commander Neubauer, who first complained again that 
the Naval Staff had heretofore received no statement of the Foreign 
Ministry as to its wishes, was impressed by the objections advanced 
by me, and promised that he would report them to Captain Fricke. 
He said it was possible in view of these objections that the Naval Staff 
might withdraw its wish, but if it should insist, the matter would 
necessarily have to be brought before the High Command of the 
Wehrmacht, A final decision would have to be made there. 


See docTiment No. 297. 
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Lieutenant Commander Neubauer told me, in answer to my questioHy 
that a large part of the merchant vessels carrying goods from the 
Baltic to the North Sea and beyond actually went through the gap in 
our mine barrage and through the 3-mile zone. This was done by a 
large number of ships every day. The Naval Staff was convinced 
that they were mostly ships which were afraid of control by German 
naval vessels. 

Lieutenant Commander Neubauer will telephone me the result of his 
report to Captain Fricke. 

liOHCMAXN 


No. 299 

B21/B0.051610-67 

The Change WAffaires in tJie United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 564 of October 25 Washington, October 25,1939—10:25 p. m. 

Received October 26—9: 55 a. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

With reference to your telegram No. 480 of October 24.^ 

1. The Pittman Bill cannot enter into force until it has been de¬ 
bated and passed by the House of Representatives. No estimate can 
be made at this time as to the duration of the debate and the date 
of passage. After passage by the Senate, the Pittman Bill will 
probably be sent to the House as an amendment to the bill now before 
it. After that there will probably be a so-called “conference” between 
the two Houses to reconcile the two bills; this will be followed by 
a debate at which, in contrast to the Senate, speaking time will be 
Kmited in order to hasten a vote. 

2. It is still probable that the House, too, will repeal the arms em¬ 
bargo, although a marked shift in favor of retention has become 
apparent there in the recent days under the pressure of a large section 
of the electorate, to which the Representatives are more responsive 
than the Senators. Consequently, Senate isolationists are now plac¬ 
ing some hope of success on the vote of the House. 

3. I believe it indispensable that we should issue a critical state¬ 
ment on the repeal of the arms embargo at the proper moment, that is, 
after its promulgation by the President; this must be done not just 
because our criticism is already anticipated here or because silence 
could be interpreted as concurrence, but because America is putting 
herself into a preposterous position from the standpoint of inter¬ 
national law: on the one hand she participates in the war against us 


Document No. 294, 
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by most actively supporting our enemies with war material; on the 
other hand she demands that we respect all rights to which neutrals 
are entitled. Senator Vandenberg strikingly characterized the situ¬ 
ation when he said: ‘‘If we make ourselves the arsenal for one side 
we must not be astonished if we become the target of the other.” 

4. Beyond that, it will be a matter for decision there as to whether 
the Reich Government should, following elimination of the arms em¬ 
bargo, lodge an official protest analogous to the protest of April 4, 
1915, on account of unneutral attitude. To be sure, we would have 
to expect rejection of the protest, but before the whole world we would 
have maneuvered the United States of America into a legally vulner¬ 
able position, because the American Government would today have to 
defend its position with arguments diametrically opposed to those 
which it marshaled on the same subject in the Bryan note to Bern- 
storff of April 10, 1915.^ The justification given at that time for 
rejecting our protest about arms exports was that America was not 
in a position after the outbreak of war to change her traditional 
position about the permissibility of arms exports to belligerents. 
Today, however, the situation is exactly reversed. America decided 
by the Act of 1935 not to export arms to belligerents. The principle 
was adhered to in the cases of Ethiopia, Bolivia, and Spain. Repeal 
of the arms embargo after outbreak: of the war would on that account 
indubitably constitute an unneutral act against Germany, which is 
alone and one-sidedly affected by it. 

5. As for arguments we could use which proceed from the American 
standpoint I should like to refer, apart from the above remarks, to 
my telegraphic reports No. 416 of September 24 ® and No. 481 [4^1] of 
October 9; ^ I also leave open the possibility of further reports on this 
matter. 

Thomsbx 


* Actually Apr. 21, 1915. Citations for the published texts of this document 
and of the German note of Apr. 4, 1915, are given in footnotes 1 and 2 of docu¬ 
ment No. 220. 

•Document No. 129. 

•Document No. 220, 


No. 300 

51/83823 

Memorandmri 'by\ cm Official of Politico^ Division I M 

Berlin, October 25,1939. 
The High Command of the Navy telephoned that the Navy has de¬ 
cided to extend operations against merchant shipping in the Baltic 
Sea farther north, i. e., up to the Aland Sea. This measure was 
prompted by the fact that the ships of the eastern Baltic States bound 
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for England have made this area their habitual route for entering 
Swedish territorial waters. 

These operations would for the most part be carried out by naval 
auxiliary vessels. 

It is intended to inform the Russians of this decision by communica¬ 
tion from Naval Attache to Naval Attache. 

Pointing out the possible political consequences, I asked that this 
communication not be made for the present, in order that I might first 
report the matter to the Foreign Ministry. I was asked to give an 
answer in the course of this forenoon. 

My question as to whether the matter had been discussed in the con¬ 
ference between Ambassador Ritter and Admiral Schniewind was 
answered in the negative, with the explanation that the decision was 
not reached until later. 

V. D. Hetden-Rtnsoit 


No. 301 

2993/586622 

The Charge d?Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Mimistry 

Telegram 

No. 566 of October 26 WAsmisroTON, October 26,1939—3:10 a.m. 

Received October 27—4:00 a. m. 
With reference to my telegram No. 555 of October 24.^ 

The American Government is trying to build up the seizure of the 
American ship City of Flint as an unfriendly act on the part of Ger¬ 
many in order to push the repeal of the arms embargo in Congress.* 
We should therefore avoid anything with respect to the treatment of 
the ship and the American crew that the American Government could 
exploit to that end. 

If war material, including airplane parts, should be found in the 
cargo, it would constitute a flagrant violation of the Neutrality Act. 
Reliable reports indicate very brisk arms smuggling operations from 
New York. 

Thomsen 


* Not printed (2422/511810). 

^ The American cargo vessel was intercepted by the German warship Deutsch¬ 
land on Oct. 9 on the charge of carrying contraband and a German prize crew was 
placed aboard. The Germans took the vessel into the port of Murmansk on 
Oct 23, but were permitted by the Soviet authorities, despite representations of 
the American Government, to sail again 5 days later, (See Foreign Relations of 
the United States, The Soviet Union, 1933—1939, pp. 984 ff.) When the ship sub¬ 
sequently put in at the Norwegian port of Haugesnnd on Nov. 3, the Norwegian 
Government acted on the rules of international law applying to prizes by intern¬ 
ing the German prize crew and restoring the vessel to American control. 
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No. 302 


178/88»86-8i7' 

TT\a Arnbassador m Belgium to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

No. 300 of October 26 Brussels, October 26,1939—10:60 p. m. 

Eeceived October 27—1 a. m. 

The Foreign Policy Committee of the Belgian Senate met this morn¬ 
ing for a secret session at which Foreign Minister Spaak spoke at 
length about the international situation. A member of the Senate who 
took part in the session gave the following account of what took place. 
His general impression of the session had been very favorable since 
evffiu behind closed doors, where one speaks more freely than in public, 
the Committee had expressed a uniformly positive view on the neu¬ 
trality policy. M. Spaak had again made a brilliant speech in bdtialf 
of his policy and, as the informant maintained, had also convinced 
the few somewhat uncertain and critically disposed Senators of the 
correctness of the neutrality policy. M. Spaak had been very cate¬ 
gorical and had again stated emphatically that he could no longer 
tolerate the one-sided attitude of the press. The Belgian Government 
wished to follow the neutrality policy as completely and loyally as was 
in any way possible. It was intolerable that obstacles should be 
placed in its path by the press. 

In the course of the Committee’s deliberations one of the Senators 
stated that he had reports that Germany was concentrating armored 
divisions on the Dutch and Belgian borders. M, Spaak declared that 
these reports were false. The question was also discussed whether 
Belgium would not have to make military agreements with Holland, 
so as to be prepared for collaboration in the event of a German inva¬ 
sion. M. Spaak rejected this idea, pointing out that the Dutch did not 
desire any collaboration whatever and that, furthermore, General 
Staff conferences with Holland would amount to violations of neu¬ 
trality in exactly the same way as would such conferences with Eng¬ 
land or France. In conclusion, M. Spaak was asked what the Belgian 
Government would do if Germany should invade Holland. The For¬ 
eign Minister replied that he could not take a stand on a contingency 
which in his opinion was not likely to arise, and merely stated that the 
Belgian Ghivemment could come to a decision only if such events 
should take place. 
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The informant who reported the foregoing has been known for years 
to be trustworthy and reliable. 


BiiiiOW 


No. 303 


1869/567018-19 

Anibaasadol' Ritter to Miimter Sohnurre [m Mo8Cov3\ 


Via today’s courier Berxin, October 26,1939. 

Dear Sohnxjbke: I have just heard that there is a courier today and 
would just like to dictate a few words to you in all haste. 

I have thus far spoken with Ministers von Ribbentrop and Funk, 
and also with Major General Thomas, Colonel Becker, and Under 
State Secretaries von Hanneken and von Jagwitz. I shall also see 
Mini ster Darre this evening, and, I assume. Field Marshal Goring 
tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 

I have found among the men with whom I have spoken up to now 
(1) great satisfaction with what we have so far been able to obtain 
in the way of promises from the Soviet Government, and (2) complete 
understanding for the fact that we must now make a great effort with 
regard to the German deliveries. Minister Funk in particular prom¬ 
ised me his full support in the matter. I have heard from General 
Thomas and Colonel Becker, after they had spoken with those re- 
q)onsible for the different categories of arms, that from the military 
standpoint the deliveries of arms would probably not encounter any 
difficulties. Minister Funk promised me that he would use aU his 
influence to have the necessary iron made available to take care of all 
the Russian demands. The final decision will probably be made 
by the Fuhrer, but not until the list promised by the Russians has been 
received here and been given final study. I have made all prepara¬ 
tions for tdds final check to be made within a day after the list arrives 
here.^ 

Probably things will depend on whether in your final bout at Moscow 
you are indeed able to obtain from them the promise of substantial 
deliveries of iron ore and chromium ore. 


‘ On Oct 22, Mikoyan gave [Ritter?] an oral account (136&/357024r-26) of the 
deliveries which the Soviet Union desired from Germany, and promised to pre¬ 
sent a written list within 2 or 3 days. Mikoyan farther stated that in a few 
days a Soviet delegation would come to Berlin for 2 or 8 weeks to conduct 
preliminary negotiations on this list. 
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This in all haste. This evening the Russian delegation is coming 
the size of which alarmed us a little at first.^ Everything wUl be done 
here, however, to give them a good reception. 

With best regards, 

Heil Hitler! 

Yours, Ritter 

*In a telegram of Oct. 24 (1369/357021), Schnurre reported that the Soviet 
economic delegation of 45 persons, including People’s Commissar for [Naval] 
Shipbuilding, Ivan T. Tevossyan, and General of Artillery, G. K. Savchenko, 
would arrive in Berlin on Oct. 26. About 16 more persons led by the acting 
People’s Commissar for the Iron and Steel Industry, P. I. Korobov, would fol¬ 
low soon afterward. Then in a telegram dated Oct. 26 and dispatched the 
following morning (1369/356998), Schnurre said Mikoyan had told him that the 
Soviet delegation was taking with it to Berlin the list referred to in the document 
printed here. Schnurre also reported that despite Mikoyan’s previous statements 
the delegation would not have authority actually to make commitments, so that 
the main negotiations at Moscow would presumably be delayed. Schnurre 
therefore asked whether it might not be advisable to suggest moving them to 
Berlin. 

No. 304 

51/33928 

Memoramduirb hy an OfilciaZ of the Legal Department 

Berlin, October 26,1939. 

R 26588. 

Bieutenant Commander Neubauer of the Naval Stajff of the High 
Command of the Navy telephoned in the evening of October 26 to 
inform us that the question of the Swedish territorial waters had 
been taken up with the Commander in Chief, Grand Admiral Raeder. 
Due consideration was given to the objections raised by the Foreign 
Ministry against the Navy’s taking the desired step at this time.^ 
Admiral Raeder decided nonetheless that the Foreign Ministry should 
be requested to approach the Swedish Government immediately with 
a view to securing a free hand for the measures which the German 
Naval Forces would have to take outside the 3-mile zone. 

Herr Neubauer added that the High Command of the Navy would 
also communicate this decision to the Foreign Ministry in writing. 
He requested, however, that the necessary steps be taken at once in 
order to avoid any further delay 

I replied that I would report on the matter. 

Lohmann 


^ See document No. 298. 

* On Oct. 27, Woermann noted (51/33929) that Admiral Schniewlnd telephoned 
him the same day that Raeder had decided to respect only the 3-mile zone and 
desired to learn the final position of the Foreign Ministry as soon as possible. 
On Oct. 30, ‘Weizsa.cker, after consulting OKM and OKW, sent to the Legation in 
Sweden a telegram (205/141909—10) containing the text of a note to he handed 
to the Swedish Government without delay. The note referred to Swedish protests 
about German naval and air action in the disputed fourth mile of Swedish ter¬ 
ritorial waters, stated that Germany would continue to recognize only the 
standard 3-mile limit, and expressed willingness to discuss the exact course of 
the line to be used, Wied reported on Oct. 31 that he presented the note that 
evening (205/141911). 
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No. 305 


34/23482 

The Arr^bassador in the Soviet 'Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

3 £OST URGENT Mosoow, October 27,1939—^3 :22 a. m. 

No. 611 of October 26 Received October 27—5: 45 a. m. 

Molotov asked me to come to see him this evening and, referring to 
a report he had received from the Soviet Naval Attache in Berlin, de¬ 
clared that the German intention to send the dispatch boat Grille and 
some auxiliary cruisers to the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic coast 
to carry out control measures had caused astonishment and gravest 
concern to the Soviet Government. The appearance of German war¬ 
ships in areas where there were important Soviet strategic interests 
was particularly awkward for the Soviet Government at the present 
moment, since negotiations with Finland were not yet concluded and 
the German operation could easily be construed as a demonstration in 
Finland’s favor, as a result of which Finland’s position would be 
strengthened vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government 
therefore urgently requested that the intended measures, which might 
be construed as an unfriendly act, be canceled. 

When I pointed out that Germany’s purpose did not in the least 
affect the Soviet Union, since it aimed solely at suppressing Finland’s 
exports of lumber to England via the Baltic Sea, Molotov replied that 
the Soviet Government did not (group garbled) the justice of this 
German aim, but asked that Germany confine any activities of this 
nature to the Swedish side of the Baltic; this would dissipate Soviet 
misgivings. Please wire instructions.^ 

SCECUnENBURG 


^ See document No. 309. 


No. 306 

2290/483855 

The Director of the Political Department to the Embassy in Italy 

Telegram 

No. 811 of October 26 Berlin, October 27, 1939—4: 00 a.m. 

Received October 27—6:20 a. m. 
(1) Replying to notification of the resolution of the American Gov¬ 
ernments at the Panama Conference establishing a closed zone to keep 
warlike activities away from the Americas, the Fuhrer informed the 


260090 — 64 - 
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President of Panama that he had entrusted study of the matter to the 
German officials concerned.^ 

(2) The English and French Heads of State have replied in similar 
vein. 

(3) According to press accounts the English Government has offi. 
cially announced its unwillingness to recognize the closed zone. 
English naval opinion is especially critical of the fact that it would 
cut off England from her American colonies. Please ascertain the 
views of the Government there [in Italy] on the fundamental question 
of a closed zone. 

(4) For information only: 

Creation of a closed zone is unfavorable to us on technical naval 
grounds, but we do not wish to draw upon ourselves the odium of 
lifting ^ it. It is rather in our interest to let England and France take 
the lead. Identical text to Madrid and Tokyo.® 


^In a telegram of Oct 4 (8517/B597418-22), ttie President of Panama had 
communicated to the Reich Chancellor the provisions of this resolution, the full 
text of which is published in Department of State, Bulletin, 1939, vol, i, pp. 331- 
333. Hitler acknowledged receipt of this notification in a telegram of Oct 23 
(not found), as stated in the document printed here. Then on Feb. 12, 1940, 
Weizshcker cabled (143/128962-65) to the Legation in Panama the text of a 
note to be handed the Foreign Minister in reply to the telegram of Oct. 4 and 
one of Dec. 24, 1939 (90/100031-35). The latter contained a protest on behalf 
of the 21 American Republics by the Acting President of Panama to the R^ch 
Chancellor regarding the Graf Spee incident (see documents Nos. 460, 461, el 
seq.). The text of the statement transmitted to the Governments of Prance and 
Great Britain as well as to Germany is printed in Bulletin, 1939, vol. i, p. 723, 
and. the replies of the three belligerent Governments are print^ in 
1940, vol. n, pp. 199-205. 

®In German: Aufhelung. Presumably a coding error for Ahlehnung, reject¬ 
ing, 

* In a memorandum of Nov. 11, “The American Closed Zone,^^ Freytag noted 
that the German officials who studied the matter regarded the zone as disad¬ 
vantageous to Germany, but preferred to let the odium of rejecting it fall upon 
Great Britain and France. Until Germany recognized the zone it would in any 
event not be applicable to her. The Spanish and Italian Governments “showed 
little interest and replied evasively” to the German inquiries, and no reply had 
as yet been received from Tokyo. Freytag charged that the United States was 
seeking to monopolize inter-American shipping, particularly at Germany’s ex¬ 
pense. (He recommended “dilatory treatment” of the question of a closed zone, 
even though this policy might expose Germany to hostile propaganda (2401/ 
500485-89). 
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No. 307 

piO/106 

Tl^e Director of the Politico^ De<partm,ent to the Embassy in Japam. 

Telegram 

TOP SBOHET Bbblin, Octobep 26 [^7] ^ 1939. 

No. 501 Pol. VIII 1645 g. Es. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

The Eeich Foreign Minister requests that Ambassador Oshima, 
who will continue to work for German-Japanese friendship after his 
return, be supported in every possible way. He requests that tele¬ 
grams which Oshima submits there be encoded without change and 
transmitted to the Eeich Foreign Minister personally, and that pro¬ 
vision be made for safe and rapid transmittal of letters intended for 
the Eeich Foreign Minister; if they are sealed they diould be left 
unopened. 

WOEatMANN 


’A handwritten correction on another copy (174/136187) indicates that the 
telegram was dispatched on. Oct. 27 rather than on Oct. 26, the date appearing 
on the copy from the For^gn Minister’s file used here. 

No. 308 

8«2/20a74«-60 

The Minister in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 

A 5018 The Hague, October 27, 1939. 

Pol. II 4307. 

Subject: Holland’s fear of violation of her neutrality; measures to 
be taken in that event. 

There can be no doubt that the emphasis of the Netherlands defense 
measures, which were directed largely against England during the 
first weeks of the war, has recently been shifted more toward the 
German border. The reason for this is not so much that there is now 
more fear of an attack by Germany, but that there is less fear of a 
British attack. During the Polish campaign an Anglo-French relief 
offensive was expected in the West and the possibility was taken into 
consideration that Dutch and Belgian neutrality might be violated in 
the course of this offensive. But with France and England having 
abandoned their Polish ally without lifting a fitnger, it is no longer 
believed here that our enemies could have any interest whatsoever in 
undertaking anything against the Netherlands. In order to conduct 
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the war, England and France need the support of the United States 
which they would lose if they failed to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium or Holland. 

In spite of the large troop concentrations near the Netherlands 
boundary, the Government fears no attack on Holland by Germany 
since after all, the Fiihrer quite spontaneously had the Queen of the 
Netherlands informed that he would always respect Netherlands 
territory so long as its neutrality was not violated by a third party 
But quite apart from this, it is argued here, it would be the most 
stupid thing Germany could do to violate Dutch and Belgian neutral¬ 
ity. The symptoms of demoralization within France, due in particu¬ 
lar to the activity of the outlawed Communist Party, were indeed of 
considerable importance and constantly increasing in intensity. But 
all this would immediately change if Germany invaded France, per¬ 
haps by way of the neutral countries. Against this, not only the 
entire Belgian but also the whole French people would rise as one 
man and, putting aside all differences, make every sacrifice to drive 
the invader out of the country again. Moreover, the violation of 
Dutch neutrality would bring into the field America and in particular 
Roosevelt, who had a great fondness for Holland as the land of his 
ancestors. Whether America would in that event lend active assist¬ 
ance to the Allies by sending an expeditionary force remains an open 
question. In any event, however, the entire industrial organization 
of the United States would be mobilized to supply our enemies with 
the necessary war materials. In addition, America would exert very 
strong pressure on the rest of the world to induce it to turn against 
us. The German Government realized this just as well as it was real¬ 
ized here, and for this reason alone Germany would be very careful 
not to undertake anything against the Netherlands. There is some 
anxiety, however, that Germany might perhaps allow herself to be 
provoked into action against Belgium and the Netherlands by some 
false maneuvers on the part of England and France, and this fear is 
fed by Belgium where, from everything I hear, a German attack is 
feared more than it is here. 

Certain preparations are nevertheless being made against all 
eventualities, in particular by private individuals. An Amsterdam 
banker told me yesterday that not only did the Bank of the Nether¬ 
lands have almost all its gold reserve in America now, but, as had 
been the case through the whole summer, a great many private bank 
customers were still sending their foreign securities, including those 
of Dutch colonial companies, to America although the insurance 
today amounted to about 5 percent. 

Zeoh 


See vol. vn, documents Nos. 272 and 313. 
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No. 309 


103/111752 

The State Secretary to the Embaeay in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST ITRGEMT BBRiiiM, October 28, 1939. 

No. 659 zu Pol. I M 7313 g. 

Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Freiherr v. d. Heyden-Eynsch. 

With reference to your telegram 611.^ 

Having consulted the High Command of the Navy, I request that 
M. Molotov be told the following: “In order to avoid all misinter¬ 
pretations of its intentions, the German Naval Staff will defer to the 
wishes of the Russian Government in its present measures relating to 
warfare against merchant shipping. It has given its naval forces 
the necessary orders for this purpose.” 

Please at the same time stress the fact that in view of our friendly 
relations with the Soviet Government we have in this case complied 
with their request. You can mention casually that in further conduct 
of warfare against merchant shipping in the Baltic Sea we intend 
to inform the Soviet Government of our measures in so far as we 
assume that Russian interests would be affected by them. 

The Naval Attache will receive instructions only in accordance 
with paragraph 1. 

Weizsaokbr 


'Document No. 305. 


No. 310 

449/222,667 

The State Secretary to the Legation i/n Greece 
Telegram 

tJRGENT BebijIN, October 28, 1939. 

No. 341 zu W XII 3384 Ang. I.^ 

With reference to your telegram No. 227.^ 

You are requested to call on Metazas immediately in any case and 
inform him with reference to this instruction that we would be con¬ 
strained to regard as a serious departure from Greece’s neutrality 
policy the possible conclusion of the planned agreement concerning 

' W XII 3384 is telegram No. 227, not printed (449/222666). It reported nego¬ 
tiations between the British Board of Trade and Greek ship owners concerning 
the possible chartering of ahont 50 percent of all Greek merchant ships by the 
British. 
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the chartering of a considerable portion of the Greek merchant fleet 
to England. 

Should Metaxas plead that domestic economic difloiculties compel 
Greece to utilize her merchant fleet in that manner, please reply as 
your personal view that the advantage presumably gained from that 
transaction might very well become illusory through the loss of the 
present principal customer for Greek exports. 

For your information: the Italian Government is being informed 
at the same time, with the suggestion that a similar step be imder- 
taken.® 

Beport by telegraph. 

WbizsIokbr 

* According to a Borne telegram of Nov. 24 (449/222680), Mackensen brought 
this matter Tip with Oiano, after having repeatedly been unable to get an ofaclal 
statement by the Italian Foreign Ministry on the subject. Oiano said that Italy 
was not in a legal position to make representations in Athens as the Germans had 
suggested, adding that It might be possible to discuss this matter with the 
Greeks in a friendly and casual manner. 

No. 311 

280/152081 

The StCKte Secretary to the Legation in Tugoslama 
Telegram 

No. 474 Berlin, October 28,1939. 

zu Kult B spez 68-01, 

With reference to your telegram No. 426 of October 22.^ 

The question of repatriating the German communities in Yugo¬ 
slavia is by no means acute at the present time. We are therefore 
interested in limiting discussion of this problem in the Southeast as 
much as possible at present. Any discussions in the press are therefore 
undesirable and to the extent that we can influence it, should be 
prevented as much as possible. 

For guidance in your conversations: The idea underlying the re¬ 
patriation is an additional important contribution by Germany to the 
pacification of Europe by eliminating causes of serious friction 
between the coimtries. If at the proper time a resettlement of the 
Germans in the Southeast, too, should appear desirable, such an action 
would naturally be undertaken only with the agreement of the Gov¬ 
ernment and German community, for we want only voluntary repa¬ 
triates in Germany. 

Weizsaokbr 


* Document No. 290. 
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No. 312 


21W/4^7ai&7-64 

Merrhorandvm hy an Oiftcial of the Econonnic Policy Department 

BERLiiJr, October 28,1939, 
1. Iraman political observations on the question of transit via Russia, 

During my economic negotiations in Tehran in September of this 
year ^ I gained the impression that the present dependence of trade be¬ 
tween Iran and Germany on transit through Russia is causing great 
concern to several members of the Iranian Cabinet. To be sure, my 
actual partner in the negotiations, Finance Minister Bader, received 
the report of the basic settlement of the transit question in the Moscow 
Agreement of September 28 ^ of this year with great joy and termed 
it an essential contribution to the continuation of German-Iranian eco¬ 
nomic relations despite the war conditions. Vassighi, the Deputy 
Minister of Trade, and Foreign Minister Aalam, on the other hand, 
felt grave doubts as to the dependability of the Soviet assurances re¬ 
garding transit. To be sure, the two Ministers just mentioned ex¬ 
pressed these doubts to me personally only in so far as to state that in 
the light of the experience which Iran had had in recent years with 
Russian assurances it was necessary for Russia to give a written as¬ 
surance (a) to grant transit to and from Germany through Russia to 
all goods without exception, i. e., especially war material; (&) to carry 
out this transit in the course of normal freight movements by rail; and 
(e) to guarantee fixed transit rates. Without such definite commit¬ 
ments, a Russian promise on transit would not offer sufficient security 
for Iran to adjust herself completely to this route. 

Through a reliable informant from the Court Ministry I learned, 
moreover, of a discussion of the transit question in the Iranian Cabinet, 
which took place at the beginning of October of this year with the Shah 
presiding. At this session Trade Minister Vassighi presented his 
opinion on the changes effected by the war in Iran’s trade situation and 
the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. He came to the conclusion that 
the Iranian Government could no longer justify allowing the Iranian 
economy to continue to gravitate toward Germany by preference to the 
extent provided by the Iranian-German economic agreements con¬ 
cluded the previous year. He expressed doubt whether it would really 
be possible in the future to route almost exclusively via Russia the 
greater portion of the normal deliveries which Iran had sent to Ger- 


^See document No. 14. 

* See document No. 163. 
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many last year by water. He said tbat it was necessary for Iran even 
now to look about for other possible markets and sources of supply and 
in this connection to establish contact above all with Japan and Italy. 
Italy had expressed general willingness to take over important German 
contracts on deliveries and imports, especially the compensation agree¬ 
ment for delivery of cotton goods in return for Iranian raw cotton. A 
similar but much more concrete proposal had been received from 
Japan. Japan was willing to take over at once, and with all of the 
German stipulations, the agreement of July 11, 1939, between the 
Christian Dierig A. G., Langenbielau, and the Iranian Cotton Goods 
Company; this contract provides for German imports of 10,000 tons 
of cotton in return for German cotton goods in an amount equal to the 
value of the raw cotton. 

Foreign Minister Aalam supported the basic statements of the Trade 
Minister and voiced misgivings—especially in connection with Kussian 
activity in the Balkan countries and the Russian invitation to Finland 
to come to Moscow for conversations similar to those held with the 
three countries mentioned above —as to whether Soviet Russia 

might not have aggressive intentions also with reference to Iran and 
Afghanistan. 

Minister President Djam, too, expressed the opinion—although in a 
very cautious manner—^that it would be advisable to consider all even¬ 
tualities arising from the war situation. 

In contrast to these misgivings about the effectiveness of the transit 
rights promised Germany by the Russians and the advisability of main¬ 
taining and expanding the scope of the present economic relations with 
Germany, Finance Minister Bader ^ stated that such doubts as had 
been mentioned were in his opinion unjustified. He warned against 
measures which Germany would doubtless have to consider at once as a 
departure from the present course of sincere and honest cooperation 
and would have to answer accordingly. 

Until it was proved that transit via Russia would not work and 
that Germany would not be in a position to supply Iran with the 
goods promised her and urgently needed for the expansion of her 
economy, Bader believed that it was absolutely necessary to adhere 
to the present policy. He referred in this connection to assurances 
which he, as the head of the Iranian economic delegation, had given 
me. He had, as instructed, expressed the firm determination of the 
Iranian Government to maintain normal trade with Germany in 
spite of the war and if possible even to expand the mutual trade. 

After these statements by his Ministers the Shah—according to the 
minutes of the Cabinet meeting—agreed with M. Bader’s opinion 
and decided that the political and economic policies with reference 


Marginal note in Wiehl’s handwriting: “Has resigned in the meantinae.” 
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to Germany should be maintained as heretofore, unless and until it 
should be proved that this would be to Iran’s disadvantage- 

2, Iranian fears of Russia. 

Aside from the positive decision of the Shah on the economic 
policy to be continued by Iran, it appears to be a very important 
point that doubts concerning Soviet Russia’s attitude are entertained 
in the Iranian Cabinet and by important members of this Cabinet- 
In view of these doubts it appears to me to be urgently necessary for 
Germany to obtain information in Moscow about the intentions of 
the Soviet Government toward Iran. Any possible aggressive action 
by Russia against Iran will doubtless strengthen England’s position 
in Iran and might possibly even drive Iran into the arms of our 
enemies, the Allies. Considering Turkey’s strong ties with England 
and France it appears politically especially important at this par¬ 
ticular moment to continue to strengthen Iran in her absolute neu¬ 
trality for the time being. 

Should the Soviets pursue aims with reference to Iran bound to 
affect Iranian neutrality, it would be advisable for Germany to make 
representations in Moscow that these be abandoned. 

If Iran should turn toward the British and French side this would 
mean in Iran, as in Turkey, the destruction of Germany’s economic 
position, which has been built up so laboriously. In the event of 
such a turn we could, moreover, no longer count on Iran to continue 
delivering to us the quotas agreed upon in the secret protocol of 
October 8 of this year. Thereby we would lose annually 22,500 tons 
of cotton, approximately 6,000 tons of wool, 20,000 tons of wheat, 
10,000 tons of barley, 20,000 tons of rice, 3,000 tons of hair, 3 million 
reichsmarks worth of leather, 1 million reichmarks worth of hid^ 
and 25 million reichsmarks worth of dried fruits. 

3. Iranian efforts toward tTie conoJ/usion of a new economic agreement 

with Soviet Russia. 

Concerning Russian intentions toward Iran I was not able to learn 
anything more definite during my stay in Moscow by talking either 
with our Ambassador, Count von der Schulenburg, or with the Ger¬ 
man delegation (Ambassador Ritter and Minister Schnurre). How¬ 
ever, the Ambassador and the delegation had gained the impression 
in the conversations on the transit question that the Russians were 
very little interested in yielding to the Iranian campaign for bringing 
about a new economic agreement. It is possible to understand 
Russia’s negative attitude if one considers the unilateral manner in 
which the Iranian Government insisted vis-a-vis Soviet Russia on 


Not printed (8529/EI597530-67). 
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the Iranian interpretation of the economic treaty of 1985,® Since 
Russia did not wish to give in to the Iranian request, the Iranian 
Government informed the Soviet Government in June 1938 that be¬ 
cause of the Russian attitude it no longer considered the agreement to 
be in effect. Iranian efforts which were made in Moscow at the end 
of 1938 to reach a new trade agreement with Soviet Russia 
more in conformity with Iranian wishes than the treaty of 1935, were 
unsuccessful. At the beginning of this year the relations between 
Iran and the Soviet Union deteriorated even further as the 
result of the collapse of the Moscow economic negotiations. The 
outbreak of the war then made it appear advisable to the Iranian 
Cabinet to make another attempt at achieving an economic under¬ 
standing with Russia. Proposals on this score, made through the 
Iranian Ambassador in Moscow, have only had negative results. The 
Russians have rejected the Iranian proposal that the treaty of 1985 
be put into effect again until the basis for a new agreement has been 
created. Moreover, they have rejected Iran’s demand that the prin¬ 
ciple of complete compensation should be made the basis of trade be¬ 
tween Iran and the Soviet Union and stated that they would have to 
reserve complete freedom with reference to their exports to and their 
imports from Iran. After these Soviet statements it appears out of 
the question for the time being that the two partners will reach an 
agreement very soon.® 

During the discussions of the delegations in Tehran on the trans¬ 
portation problem occasioned by the war, the Iranian delegation had 
suggested that Germany and Iran reach an agreement on joint action 
in Moscow concerning settlement of the question of transit through 
Russia. The surprisingly quick basic solution of this question in the 
German-Russian agreement of September 28 of this year has made 
such joint action meaningless. However, the Iranian Foreign Min¬ 
ister later returned to this request and when I took leave of him he 
asked me to bring influence to bear as much as possible on the Russians 
during my sojourn in Moscow, and if necessary later from Berlin, 
so that they would arrive at an economic understanding with Iran. 
I discussed this request of the Iranian Government with Ambassador 
Count von der Schulenburg in Moscow, and, barring a different de¬ 
cision by the Foreign Ministry, reached an agreement that Count 
von der Schulenburg would at the request of the Iranian Ambassador 
to Moscow declare himself willing to maintain further contact with 
the latter and to advise him concerning the proposals to be made to 
the Russians by Iran. Such cooperation would naturally stop wher¬ 
ever support of the Iranians would affect adversely German-Russian 

“ Agreement of Aug. 27, 1935. 

* A Soviet-Iranian economic agreement was eventually signed on Mar. 25,1940. 
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relations. Economic cooperation between Soviet Russia and Iran on 
a new treaty basis, which, should have been brought about long ago 
owing to the common frontiers of the two countries and the naturally 
favorable economic conditions, is not only in the interest of both 
parties themselves but also of German-Iranian economic plans. The 
less friction there is in Soviet-Iranian relations in the near future, the 
smoother can be the course of German-Iranian trade. The Iranian 
effort to normalize relations with Russia therefore deserves the most 
active German support, in my opinion. It need hardly be feared 
that Soviet-Iranian understanding might work to the detriment of the 
German position in Iran. 

4, Transport of Gerinan goods to Iran in nentral ships. 

When I called on Finance Minister Bader to take leave of him he 
raised the question of transporting German goods to Iran in neutral 
ships from neutral harbors. He said that the British Minister in 
Tehran had assured the Iranian Government, upon inquiry, that the 
British naval forces would not stop and confiscate German goods, 
even war material, being transported to Iran aboard neutral ships, if 
they had already become the property of the Iranian Government. 
M. Bader expressed doubt in this connection as to the absolute relia¬ 
bility of the British Minister’s statement. He asked that I find out 
in Berlin after my return whether the German Government had heard 
of instances of German goods transported on neutral ships reaching 
the country of their destination unimpeded by British naval vessels. 
In that case his Government, too, would decide to make the attempt at 
transporting German goods on neutral ships. 

Ripken 

’ Marginal note: “Herewith submitted to Ministerialdirektor Wiehl for his 
information; also, a decision is requested as to an inquiry in Moscow about 
the Soviet Government’s intentions toward Iran. R[ipken] Nov. 11.” 

No. 313 

108/11176a 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Mosoow, October 29,1939—^2; 15 a. m. 

No. 628 of October 28 Received October 29—5:40 a. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 611 of October 26.^ 

Molotov asked me to come to see him today and said that the contents 
of the communication from Commander Neubauer to the Soviet Naval 


’ Document No, 305. 
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Attache were not satisfactory to the Soviet Government.® The Soviet 
Government, to be sure, had no objections to German warfare against 
merchant shipping—^it was even in favor of intensifying it in every 
possible way—^but it took the position that cruising by German war¬ 
ships in the Soviet Union’s sphere of interest was contrary to the spirit 
of the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. It therefore asked that 
the activities of German warfare against merchant shipping be 
shifted to the area west of the twentieth degree of longitude, since the 
twenty-first degree, proposed by the Germans, ran too close to the 
Baltic coast and, among other things, went directly through Libau 
[Liepaja] 

SOHULENBUBO 


*No record of the communication made by Commander Neubauer has been 
found. 

* See document No. 341. 


No. 314 

1S69/3569S& 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

UROENT Moscow, October 29,1939—3:48 a. m. 

No. 627 of October 28 Received October 29— *1 :30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 613 of October 20 [W IV 
3940].^ 

A few days ago I spoke to Mikoyan about the transit shipments of 
foreign raw materials through the Black Sea ports. Mikoyan today 
informed me that the Soviet Government was agreeable to it, but 
at the same time stressed the need for camouflage. The discussion 
brought out the readiness on the part of the Soviet Government to 
let its own organizations effect the purchases of raw materials for 
us and ship them to Odessa in neutral bottoms; if purchases are made 
by us in our own name or through neutral agents, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment agrees to having the goods consigned to the Soviets, via Odessa. 
Lead, for instance, could be consigned to Importorganisation, indus¬ 
trial raw materials, to Promsyrjo-Import, Moscow. Vessels carry¬ 
ing such cargoes will even now be accepted in Odessa; this readiness 
to accept delivery also applies to goods already en route. 

Mikoyan added that one means of camouflaging would be to mix 
the contraband goods destined for Germany with other cargoes which 
would first be unloaded at Bulgarian or Rumanian ports. 


Not fouml. 
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The appropriate confidential agent for any detailed discussion with 
the Soviet authorities also regarding camouflage methods would be 
Director Hecking in his capacity as the Embassy’s shipping expert. 

SCHNTIRKB 

SoHUnENBURG 


No. 315 

B21/B005164-65 

The Charge d^Aifaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 585 of October 30 October 30,1939—3: 28 p. m. 

Received October 31— 2 :00 a. m. 

The course of the war thus far has caused many a reversal of politi¬ 
cal opinion in the United States. Having been mistaken in its ex¬ 
pectations that total war would be waged, public opinion, instead of 
flaring up, has had opportunity to reflect soberly on the European 
war and its effects on America. Two views of approximately equal 
strength still counterbalance each other: a) the war is the result of a 
conflict of ideological or moral and political differences and must 
end with the crushing of ‘‘Hitlerism” (not, however, “Stalinism” 
also); J) the outcome of the battle for the European balance of power 
does not concern America. An antipathy to National Socialism and 
totalitarian forms of government and a determination in no cir¬ 
cumstances to employ American troops except for national defense 
is common to both schools of thought. The last speeches of Roosevelt 
and Woodring have shown that the Administration is prepared to 
respond to public opinion in this respect. It can do this the more 
since the course of the war has shown that an American expeditionary 
corps in Europe is not indicated in the foreseeable future, and because 
after the lifting of the arms embargo the delivery to the Allies of at 
least gradually increasing supplies of all war material (particularly 
planes) is assured, without the necessity of now drawing the conse¬ 
quences of an active participation in the war. British policy is not 
always unreservedly approved; the abandonment of Poland, the lack 
of rational war aims, and the equivocal nature of British policy toward 
Russia are criticized. Clear-sighted economic leaders warn against a 
repetition of the sham prosperity of the World War through unbridled 
increase of production for wartime requirements, and are beginning 
to study the problem of gold hoarding in America with anxiety; on 
the other hand, they fear the development of strong competition in 
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Canada, which, under certain circumstances, can become the new 
center of the British Empire. The activity of Eussia in Europe and 
Asia is anxiously observed. The bitterness against Eussia in the 
'■'■Flint incident” is considerably stronger than against Germany. 
Opinions on the power balance between Germany and Eussia difier 
even though the predominant assumption is that Eussia has won the 
political game at the expense of Germany. The first enthusiasm 
over the success of the Turkish pact vanished after the importance 
of the supplementary protocol was realized.^ The view that Germany 
is not equal to the blockade and the economic war is widely dissemi¬ 
nated under a scientific guise, but the hope of an early peace at 
present outweighs the wish to see Germany conquered after a long 
and bloody war. The indecisive conduct of the war by the AlliAg 
supports the hope of peace. The importance of a strong German 
Government as the handyman of the Western Powers against Eussia 
is often emphasized. 

The great majority of Americans have by the course of the war to 
date been strengthened in their belief that America can help the 
Allies to victory without herself having to experience the injurious 
effects of the European war on American economy and policy. As 
opposed to this, the fatalistic view that America will under any dr- 
cumstances be drawn into the war has markedly receded into the 
background. Nevertheless, despite the counterefforts of senable 
people, the belief that a defeat of the Allies is tantamount to a threat 
to America by Germany, remains unshakable. Any threat to the 
Western Hemisphere would be interpreted by the people and Govern¬ 
ment as a cause of war. 

Despite the apparent calm and the aloofness of public opinion 
which the course of the war has induced, the tinder remains the same. 
The aftereffect of the experiences of the World War is so strong 
that America today voluntarily waives rights that she resolutely de¬ 
fended against belligerents in 1914. The danger that such incidents 
niay occur in German-American relations as would, in view of the 
partisan attitude of public opinion, quickly lead to another flare-up, 
is thereby considerably lessened. 

Thomsen 

* The reference is to Turkey’s treaty of mutual assistance with Great Britain 
and France signed on Oct. 19,1939 (see document No. 287, footnote 1). The sup¬ 
plementary protocol stated that Turkey assumed no obligation “to take action 
having as its effect or Involving as its consequence entry into armed co^nflict with 
the USSR.” 
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No. 316 


lS69/S5698fi'84 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

IJo 672 BERUisr, October 30, 1939. 

e.o.WIV4148. 

For Schnurre. 

1. For your information: My conversations within the Government 
here, while not yet entirely concluded, are proceeding favorably, so 
that I hope that the Eussian wishes can largely be met as far as the 
supplying of iron is concerned. Perhaps, however, later on in the final 
round in Moscow we shall have to insist that the Eussians be very 
accommodating with respect to iron ore and scrap. 

2. I am not so satisfied with the length of time my talks with 
Tevossyan and Savchenko are taking. Tevossyan has not submitted 
written lists here, but has only read aloud the various categories from 
extensive lists.^ Despite my repeated and very urgent requests that 
the lists be delivered to us at once in the interests of speed, he did not 
allow himself to be persuaded. He said that the lists could not be 
delivered until the Eussian desires as to deliveries could be precisely 
defined after conclusion of the visits of inspection. 

Certain of the Eussian experts, as, for example, those concerned 
with the production of gasoline and the refining of petroleum, have 
worked out an inspection program that will take 24 days. We are 
willing on the one hand to show the Eussians everything, but on the 
other hand we cannot postpone the conclusion of the agreement in 
Moscow until these inspection trips are over. I have therefore in¬ 
sisted that these tours of inspection be greatly expedited. I have also 
proposed that Tevossyan inform us of the Soviet desires in advance, 
by categories and in round figures. For this purpose it has first been 
agreed that the various groups of experts, or at least those of them 
who have been touring Germany since Sunday, October 29, return to 
Berlin on Friday, November 3, in order, after reporting privately 
to Tevossyan on Saturday and Sunday, November 4 and 5, to par¬ 
ticipate in conversations here with the German side regarding those 
of the Eussian wishes which have been decided upon by that time, 

* Ritter’s file contains a list based on Tevossyan’s statements of Oct. 27. It 
includes numerous categories of military, naval, and air weapons and matdriel, 
as well as technical and industrial equipment, but gives little indication of the 
Quantities expected (1369/356885-89). 
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The various groups of experts can then resume their tours of in¬ 
spection in order to conclude them at the end of the week begiiming 
November 5, so that the definitive talks may take place in Berlin 
at the end of that week. Tevossyan agreed to this work program 
with some hesitation. I do not have the impression, however, that 
this program will be adhered to. Apparently Tevossyan cannot 
resist the general desire of his assistants to travel around in Germany 
for a considerable length of time. General Savchenko repeatedly 
stated today, in response to my urging, that he first had to see every¬ 
thing before he could give figures pertaining to orders in his field. 

Please take up this question again with Mikoyan before your depar¬ 
ture and, referring to our understanding in Moscow, ask him to in¬ 
struct the Soviet delegation to decide in the first place on round figures 
for the various categories in the delivery program. The German Gov¬ 
ernment would thereupon call these round figures satisfactory, as is 
expected by Tevossyan. These round figures could later, of course, 
be revised upward or downward, if when all the tours of inspection are 
over or the contracts are closed the precise figures are available. Please 
state explicitly that we are willing that such later revisions or break¬ 
downs be made.* 

BrEPTEK 


* In telegram No. 642 of Oct. 31, Sclimirre reported that he had that day had a 
final talk with Mikoyan in which they had reached ‘'full agreement on this pro¬ 
cedure** (1369/356976-77). Schnurre was returning to Berlin to take part in 
the negotiations with the Russian delegation in Germany for industrial deliveries. 

No. 317 

463/22611^ 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 862 Berlin, October 31,1939. 

This morning a conference concerning the sanctioning of air attacks 
on enemy convoys took place in the office of Field Marshal Goring with 
Grand Admiral Kaeder, Colonel General Milch, and General Jeschon- 
nek participating. It was agreed that there were no legal objections 
to launching immediately attacks on all ships proceeding under enemy 
convoy, i, e., also neutral ships. It was further agreed that the neu¬ 
trals have been warned sufficiently through diplomatic channels about 
accepting enemy convoy. In these circumstances Field Marshal Gor¬ 
ing wants to propose to the Fiihrer that air attacks on enemy convoys 
now be sanctioned. 

I for my part requested with regard to the intended attacks that 
they be carried out with sufficient effect to discourage the neutrals 
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once and for all from proceeding under enemy convoy in the sea area 
involved. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Weizsacker 


[Editors’ NTotb. On October 31, Molotov discussed before the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the USSR various major international problems as 
well as Soviet proposals to Finland regarding exchange of territory 
and the establishment of a Soviet naval base at the northern entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland, i. e., in Finnish territory. A translation of the 
speech is printed in V. Molotov, Soviet Peace Policy (London, 194:1), 
pages 27-46, and various passages, translated somewhat differently, 
were included in two telegrams of November 1 to Washington from 
United States Ambassador Steinhardt; these are published in Foreign 
Relations of the United States^ The Soviet Union^ 1933—1939^ pages 
785-790. The section of the speech dealing with Finland also appears, 
in still another translation, in The Finnish Blue Booh: The Develop¬ 
ment of Finnish-Soviet Relations During the Autv/rrm of 1939 Includ- 
mg the Official Documents and the Peace Treaty of March 12^ 1940y 
published for the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Finland (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1940), pages 56-60. Paasikivi and Tanner, who had already left 
Helsinki, held talks with Molotov in Moscow, but these were broken 
off on November 13. On November 28 the Soviet Government officially 
denounced the Soviet-Finnish Non-Aggression Pact of 1932, and on the 
following day Molotov announced the rupture of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. Fighting broke out on November 30.] 


No. 318 


7433/E5S9989--94 


Unsigned Note 


Talk With B[abon-] d[e] R[opp] ^ 


[undated]. 


B. d. R. stated that our first talk has been a complete success. As a 
result of his subsequent efforts, the English circles which want an 
early peace because of their concern for the Empire have brought it 
about that henceforth no official organ will proclaim the overthrow 
of the German regime as a voar aim. He repeatedly stressed that the 
implications of that success were utterly incalculable. 


^See docximent No. 235. 
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The thing now was to proceed to the second stage. These circles 
have to be mindful of the sentiments of the English people and there¬ 
fore must in one way or another save appearances for England’s com¬ 
mitment to the Poles. Some formulation would still have to be found 
for that. The Poles as such were of no further interest to them. It 

would therefore be necessary now to strengthen further these circles_ 

to be referred to hereafter, for short, as the “English party”—^whick 
had meanwhile increased in power. For this reason it was especially 
important to meet for talks at regular intervals, so as to be able to 
advance step by step. His jouimey to Berlin ought to come when he 
had reason to believe that the “English party” had grown powerful 
enough to gain the upper hand over the warmongers. He still be¬ 
lieved that heavy armed clashes would unfortunately be necessary 
before this could come about. The British as a whole were still too 
sure of victory over Germany. 

To my question as to the source of his statements, that is, whether 
they might come from the Air Ministry (Fred), B. d. E. replied that 
the City, too, which, as is well known, is very powerful, had now to be 
counted among the “English party.” I had the impression that he is 
currently in touch in particular with Sir Ralph Glynn, an exponent 
of the City who, he asserts, has very close personal connections with 
Chamberlain. The City is motivated by anxiety about the value of 
British currency, which typifies the power of the British Empire. As 
an additional success of the “English party” he cites the fact that 
differences have already arisen in the inner circle of the present Gov¬ 
ernment, between Churchill-Eden on the one side, and Halifax, not 
to speak of Chamberlain, on the other. 

When he believes that the time has arrived for coming to Berlin, 
he wants to go first from Switzerland to London. This could now be 
done in two days. He wants to be absolutely certain that the state¬ 
ments which he might make in Berlin actually reflect the views of the 
leading figures of the “English party.” He thinks it woul^ then be 
wise to go from England to Germany offtcially^ via Holland, lest the 
opposing forces (the Foreign Office) get wind of the matter too soon 
and take counter steps. He would therefore propose that as a former 
Balt he might be invited, perhaps by Christian or some official gov¬ 
ernment agency, to pay a visit to inspect Red Cross installations or 
the provisions made for the housing of the Baltic Germans, being a 
former Balt himself. Such a letter would have to be so framed that 
it could be submitted to the British authorities. 

I told him that I had received no communications to convey to him. 
He wanted to have replies to the following questions, whi^h are 
moving the minds of all Englishmen at the present time: 

They had serious concern, in the interest of the Empire, because 
Bolshevist Russia was pressing continuously westward, and because of 
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the possibility that Germany, too, might in the end become bolshevized. 
That would also mean the end of England, Bussia’s advance in the 
Baltic States as also in Finland has caused the prof oundest consterna¬ 
tion. It is also feared that with National-Socialism and Bolshevism 
so closely akin, it would be sufficient for the one to move but 
slightly to the left, and the other slightly to the right, for the two to 
merge in one another. The withdrawal of the Baltic Germans as the 
outpost of the Aryan race was also viewed as extremely disturbing. I 
replied that I could not submit this question to my superiors. The 
question was exclusively the concern of Germany. We did not share 
this anxiety in any way. But one could call it almost comical that, 
after Germany had vainly tried for years to remind England of the 
common tasks of the Aryan race, it now was none other than England 
who worried that we were forgetting them. He knew only too well 
that it was positively absurd to see any relation whatever between 
National-Socialism and Bolshevism, 

The second question for the British today was what would become 
of Poland, I told him that the Piihrer had already stated oflBLcially 
that this question would be settled exclusively by Germany and 
Soviet Russia alone. The British would have to learn that this was 
absolutely none of their business. If such questions were to be dis¬ 
cussed at all, it could be done only with the idea of putting arguments 
into the hands of the ‘‘English party.” I told him that I knew noth¬ 
ing of Germany’s intentions. I only knew that it was the talk among 
the German population that a certain portion of Poland would come 
to Greater Germany, in which only Germans would live; that another 
part would be Congress-Poland, for the Polish population; and it 
was hoped that one part would be reserved only for Jews. The 
question of the form in which such a Congress-Poland would be 
constituted was not even discussed among serious-minded Germans, 
because this was entirely a “beer-table” issue. At the proper time 
the Fuhrer would surely let the German people know what he had 
decided. It was certain that the territories on which an understand¬ 
ing had been reached with Soviet Russia would remain Germany’s 
sphere of interest, in which the British would have, politically, noth¬ 
ing further to do. B. d. R. replied to this that in the interest of 
saving face before the people, knowledge of the bare fact, for in¬ 
stance, that such a Congress-Poland was being contemplated in one 
form or another would already be of great value to the “English 
party.” 

As a private individual I also explained to him the reasons why 
the Baltic Germans are being withdrawn. These measures were no 
retreat of the Aryan race, but on the contrary signified a strengthen¬ 
ing against the East through abandoning the lost posts and eliminat- 
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ing all points of friction. He ought not to forget that a substantial 
Polish population element existed within Germany proper at her 
eastern border in 1914. If an extensive shift of population were 
to be effected now through a transfer, it would mean an advance 
and not a retreat, for the German people and, hence, the Aryan rac^ 
B. d. R. thought that such measures were extraordinarily generous 
and farsighted. Unfortunately these ideas were known neither to 
England nor to him. I told him quite frankly that I could not under¬ 
stand that, because these were commonplaces that were printed in 
every German newspaper. He plainly gave the impression that he 
considered such information very valuable in strengthening the 
‘^English party,” which could only be in accord with such purposes. 

It is perhaps interesting to mention an illustration of how things 
which are taken for granted by any German are regarded by him 
as extremely important and news for England. During the con¬ 
versation I mentioned that if it was England’s war aim to break up 
Greater Germany into her components again, she had achieved the 
exact opposite in starting the war through Poland. Here for the 
first time all the branches of the German people united in Greater 
Germany fought and shed their blood under the swastika flag. I 
reminded him of the blood that the Germanic tribes had shed to¬ 
gether in 1870-71, which had the effect that despite the pre-war 
divergencies between Prussia and Bavaria, Bismarck-Germany did 
not fall apart in 1918. He also was aware of how many circles in 
Germany had kept their allegiance to the black, white, and red flag. 
It was, however, entirely overlooked that Germany fought under 
the flag only during the World War of 1914-18. I reminded him 
especially of the dead of the Movement of November 9. It was there¬ 
for the mystique of blood which one had to see actually at work, 
whether an Englishman was capable of grasping it or not. By 
means of this war in Poland England had already brought it about 
that, through the mystique of blood, the Great" German Reich was 
now irrevocably and forever welded together under the. swastika^ 
flag. B. d. R. said that this kind of information was extremely im¬ 
portant. It was a weighty argument against the warmongers. 

An understanding was reached on the following points: 

1. I am to convey to Christian that B. d. R. requests him to be 
patient and therefore proposes that the mutual contacts be continued. 
If Christian concurs, it is agreed that I am to write that the excursions 
have given me much pleasure. B. d. R. assured me that the communi¬ 
cations received from us would be conveyed to the important circles, 
especially the Air Ministry and the City, and that, in particular, he 
now had a direct connection with England without using the mails. 

2. He will make inquiries among his friends in Dondon whether 
they would in principle be agreeable to his accepting an invitation, if 
forthcoming, to pay an official visit to Germany in order to inspect 
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Red Cross installations or—as he would j^refer—^look at the housing 
facilities for Baltic Germans. Should his friends be in agreement 
with the principle of it while holding—as was to be expected—^that the 
time was not ripe for it as yet, he would write: ‘TEIealth poor.” If 
later on execution of the project is considered, he would use the words: 
“Health good.” 

3. If he has to send inmortant information, as was the case in rela¬ 
tion to the success of the nrst stage of operations, he would again write 
about snow. 

I left him little hope for the possibility of continuing the talks. 
But he insistently begged me to underline the importance of remaining 
in touch and keeping the ^^English party” informed. The main prob¬ 
lem now was to give thought to the formulations that could be used 
in the second stage of operations, because he had come to realize that 
the two issues raised by him—^Russia’s westward advance and the 
Polish question—could not be proposed by me even in the form of an 
inquiry. In conclusion he stated that his goal was to continue his 
constant efforts to shorten the war, and that he was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that Christian would yet play a tremendously important part 
in this connection. Christian was held in very high esteem by his 
friends. They knew his farsighted thoughts for the preservation of 
the Aryan race, which coincide with the interests of the British Em¬ 
pire. He therefore held that when the time arrived for concrete 
preliminaries to a peace, only Christian and not the Foreign Minister 
would be able to conduct such negotiations successfully. The English 
people as well as his friends were firmly convinced that Ribbentrop 
wished the destruction of the British Empire, relating this wish to the 
injuries to Ribbentrop’s vanity during his activity in London. 

As regards the attitude of the English to Poland, the following 
remark of B. d. R. is perhaps worth noting: When I pointed to the 
amazingly swift defeat of Poland by the German Army, he replied 
that from the very beginning England had never expected it to take 
more than three weeks. Although it might perhaps sound cynical, 
Poland was more useful to England as a martyr than as a going state. 
It must be borne in mind, for instance, that at least one million Poles 
live in the United States. 

B. d. R. said during the conversation that he agreed with Mosley on 
many points. Unfortunately, however, Mosley was of no consequence 
and therefore of no use to the ‘‘English party.” He was not a per¬ 
sonality and had moreover made too many mistakes in his personal 
life, also in respect to capitalism, to make it likely for him to acquire 
any significant following among the English people.^ 

* Nothing further on this contact with Baron de Ropp has been found. 
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No. 319 

449 / 222670 * 

The Minister in Ghreece to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 24:7 of November 1 Athens, November 1,1989—9:45 p, m. 

Keceived November 2 —% :16 a. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 229 ^ of October 80. 

During today’s conversation regarding the chartering of Greek 
merchant vessels by England, the Minister President ^ took the same 
stand as the State Secretary. 

The Minister President emphasized repeatedly that in view of its 
attitude of neutrality the Greek Government desired to stay clear of 
the matter. 

When asked to what extent the individual ship owners would be 
allowed to retain their freedom of action, the Minister President 
answered, as the State Secretary had done, that if individual contracts 
nevertheless should be concluded, the Greek Government had no legal 
means of preventing it. Moreover, only a small number of ships were 
involved, belonging to ship owners whose ofRces were in London and 
who operated their ships exclusively in the Atlantic. 

Upon my strong representations that we took a serious view of the 
matter, the Minister President assured me that the Greek Government, 
too, had the greatest interest in preserving the national wealth, which 
was to a large extent invested in ships. 

Ebbags 


* Apparently this should read “No. 239”; this telegram which is not printed 
(449/222668) was the reply to telegram No. 341 from Berlin of Oct. 23 (docn- 
ment No. 310). It was Erbach’s report that a demarche had been made with the 
State Secretary of the Greek Foreign Ministry. 

* Jon Metaxas. 


No. 320 

1369 / 356973-74 

The Emhassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No, 645 of November 1 Moscow, November 1, 1989—9: 55 p. m. 

Received November 2—^2:15 a. m. 
With reference to our telegram No. 627 of October 28.^ 

Director Fuchs of the Metallgesellschaft, Frankfurt, today had his 
first conference with the Soviet authorities regarding, among other 
things, the transit shipments of raw materials through the Union 


^Document No. 314. 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics. The conference brought out the 
readiness of the Soviet authorities, in conformity with the agree¬ 
ments between our G-overnments, to import raw materials purchased 
by us and now stored abroad under camouflage. The Soviet repre¬ 
sentative asked Director Fuchs for a list of the specific categories 
that might come under consideration for this procedure. Director 
Fudis was unable to comply with this request because he lacked the 
necessary data. Please check and inform us without delay on what 
raw materials purchased by or belonging to German firms we should 
negotiate with the Soviet authorities, stating accurately the type of 
commodity, its location, tonnage, and the kind of packing. The next 
negotiations being set for November 4, Fuchs requests that at least 
partial data be tel^raphed to him by that time. 

The Soviets attach decisive importance to strictest secrecy. Mikoyan 
terms the procedure a German-Soviet conspiracy \Komfirati<yfC\^ 
knowledge of which would have to be confined to a few persons.® 

SOHNTDRHB 

SOHUTiBNETOO 


’ Marginal note: 

“Ambassador Ritter: The Ministry of Economics (Herr Bethke) will tomorrow 
morning check the relevant data, which can be sent to Moscow tomorrow. 
M[ackeben] November 2.” 

There is very extensive documentation on this subject in the files, but the 
particular instructions asked for here have not been fotmd. Cf. especially 
3782/E041708-11, 103/111967, and 111995-96; and 2093/452835. 

No. 321 

108/111764 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 864 Berlin, November 1, 1939. 

Field Marshal Goring, Grand Admiral Raeder, and Colonel General 
Keitel, independently of each other, have told me that the Russian 
delegation in Berlin expected too much in the way of inspection and 
procurement of German materials of war. General Keitel told me 
it was the Fiihrer’s opinion that materials regularly issued to troops 
could be shown to the Russians; what might be sold, we had to decide 
ourselves. Things in the testing stage or otherwise secret should not 
be shown to the Russians. 


Wbezsaoki® 
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No. 322 


173/83997-98 

The Minuter in the Netherlcmds to the Foreign Mimistry 

Telegram 

No. 427 of November 2 The Hague, November 2, 1939— 2 :34 p. m. 

Received November 2—5:10 p, m. 

Rumors from French and British sources to the effect that we ia- 
tend to invade Holland soon have lately again been very intensively 
disseminated here and have caused great uneasiness. The Spanish 
Minister told me yesterday that several diplomats here had already 
taken some fairly far-reaching precautions. The American Minister 
has made inquiries with the Secretary General of the Foreign Min¬ 
istry about the rumors, hinting that in the event of a German invasion 
the United States would doubtless come to the aid of Holland with 
all the resources at its command. The Secretary General of the 
Foreign Ministry informed the inquiring diplomats that he consid¬ 
ered the rumors of a German invasion utter fabrications, and in 
corroboration of his view cited the Fiihrer’s solemn declaration to 
the Queen on August 26.' To me the Secretary General has stated 
that in his opinion such rumors were circulated by France for the 
purpose of prompting us to embark on the invasion, which would 
only be in the interest of France because it would produce the longed- 
for war sentiment in France and make American aid a certainty. 

The declaration of a state of emergency has nothing to do with the 
above-mentioned rumors. Rather, it had been planned a long time 
ago and has now been put into effect in order to put some curbs on 
espionage activities based on Holland which had lately become quite 
intensive. A state of emergency had been declared her© during the 
World War, too. 

ZfiCH 


^ See vol. vu, documents Nos. 272 and 313. 

No. 323 

8129/B582aS3 

The Charge d?Aifaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 608 of November 2 Washington, November 3,1939—12: 50 a. m* 

Received November 3—^9:45 a. m. 

Pol. IX 2238. 

The House of Representatives, which only a few months ago re¬ 
solved to maintain the arms embargo, voted today by an unexpected 
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majority of 61 to raise it.^ This change of sentiment is due both to 
the strong pressure brought to bear by the Administration on Repre¬ 
sentatives subject to party discipline and to events abroad in recent 
days. Despite organized resistance by considerable numbers of voters 
against raising the embargo, many Representatives were probably 
led to revise their earlier views in the wake of the impressions left 
by the City of Flint case,^ the Molotov speech and the threat to 
Finland.® 

Thomseut 


^Tlxe House vote completed legislative action on the measure, the Senate 
having approved it on Oct. 27 by a vote of 63 to 80. By proclamation of Nov. 4 
the President revoked the existing ban on shipments of arms to belligerents. 
a?he text of the proclamation is published in Department of State, Bulletin, 1989, 
vol. I, pp. 458-454. 

The Foreign Ministry telegraphed the Embassy in Washington on Nov. 8 
(2998/586627) : **We do not intend to make any oflacial representations to the 
American Government against the lifting of the arms embargo. Our negative 
attitude is suflieiently evident from the DiplomaU$che Korrespondenz of Nov. 6 
and the German press.” 

* See document No. 301, footnote 2. 

• See Editors’ Note, p. 363. 
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8488/B596864~65 

The Foreign Minister to the Amlxissador in Turhey 

Berlin, November 3, 1939. 

e. o. Pol. II 4228. 

After your return please call on the Turkish Foreign Minister at 
once and inform him of the following by direction of the Reich 
Government: 

1. The Turkish Government is aware of the fact that even the joint 
declaration of May 12, 1939, by Turkey and England^ caused the 
greatest astonishment on the part of the German Government. In 
his conversation of June 8,1939, with Ambassador Hamdi Arpag, the 
Reich Foreign Minister expressed this astonishment unequivocally.* 

2. Despite this warning, however, Turkey has now taken the step 
of concluding a treaty with England and France, the separate articles 
of which clearly show that it is no less than a far-reaching identifica¬ 
tion of Turkey with the system of promises of assistance and guaran¬ 
tees which the British Government, in league with France, brought 
into existence for the purpose of establishing an encirclement front 
against Germany. 

3. If even before the outbreak of the present war Turkey’s com¬ 
mitment to this Anglo-French line caused our greatest astonishment, 
the treaty now concluded has a far more serious significance precisely 
because of the state of war between Germany, England, and France 
which has come about in the meantime. There is a considerable dif- 


See document No. 69, footnote 1. 
See vol. VI, document No. 496. 
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ference between a power such as Turkey binding herself in time of 
peace as regards certain hypothetical eventualities and the same power 
entering into extremeljr far-reaching treaty obligations with one of 
the two oelligerent parties in time of war. 

4. The fact that in spite of this situation Turkey has now con¬ 
cluded this treaty and put it into force at once impels the German 
Govermnent to observe that it must consider this conduct a grave 
violation of the duties of a power not participating in the present war 
and an intentional affront to Germany. 

5. The German Government must reserve the right to take the meas¬ 
ures it sees fit should the treaty just concluded lead to practical con¬ 
sequences against Germany. 

Please report by wii'e on how your demarche was received.^ 

K.IBBENTROP 


"Marginal notes: 

‘*Tlie enclosed finished copy, signed by the Foreign Minister is to be handed to 
Herr v. Papen Imnaediately. Gans, Novenaber 2.” 

“Has been arranged. November 3, 5: 30 p. in.’’ [The initial has not been 
identified.] 


No. 325 

lll/116e242 

The Foreign Minister to the Fmhassy in Japan 


Telegram 


MOST URGENT BERLIN, November 3, 1939. 

No. 519 BAM 554. 

With reference to your telegraphic report No. 618 of October 24.^ 
I authorize you to declare on my behalf to Shiratori, for his 
confidential use in suitable quarters, that the Government of the Reich 
has always exerted its influence on Hussia in the direction of complete 
neutrality in the China conflict, and will continue to do so in the future, 

Ribbentrop 


"Hoenment No. 293. 


No. 326 

3(>27/59®629-32 


Circular of the Foreign Ministry ^ 

Berlin, November 3, 1939. 

Pol. II 4394. 

Enclosed I am sending for your confidential information an excerpt 
from a letter of October 23 by the German Minister at The Hague, 
which briefly analyzes sentiment in England. 

By order: 

V. Bintelbn 

* Circulated to German Missions in Europe, the Embassy in Turkey, and the 
Consulate General In Geneva. The text used is that of the copy sent to the 
Madrid Embassy. Tlie original letter from Minister Zech has not been found. 
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[Enclosure] 


Pol. II 4394. 

If sentiment in England is reduced to a common denominator, it 
appears approximately as follows: 

On the whole England would prefer to make peace rather than have 
war. Peace as envisaged by the British, however, looks different from 
a German peace. A peace acceptable to England means the reestab¬ 
lishment of an independent or practically independent Poland, not to 
the extent of Versailles, but nevertheless approximately within ethno¬ 
graphic boundaries, and greater independence for the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia, both brought about with British participation. 
Moreover, it means general European disarmament to the extent that 
in the future changes in the map of Europe, even in Eastern or South¬ 
eastern Europe, or basic changes in the economic spheres of influence, 
can be made only by way of negotiations. Finally, although still 
somewhat hazy in its details, it would mean the certainty that German 
aggressions are definitely at an end. The British believe that they will 
be able to achieve these objectives in a war. If they can obtain them 
without war, they much prefer it that way. However, at the present 
moment they prefer a war to a peace that does not approximate the 
one outlined above, a peace, in particular, that does not give England a 
guarantee that another war will not break out within a few months or 
years. 

The reasons for this attitude are as follows: Aside from the fact 
that they believe their honor is at stake, the British have the feeling 
that their prestige has suffered a great setback and that this prestige, 
which they consider indispensable for their control of the Empire, can 
be reestablished only by a peace now or later that would fulfill Eng¬ 
land’s demands. They are convinced that they will win the war in a 
military sense and consider Russia a strong factor in their favor. 
They feel that Russia concluded the treaty with Germany in order 
to cause a European war to break out in which, of all countries, only 
Russia has an interest and from which Russia alone can achieve any 
real gain. Stalin will support Germany at first but later abandon 
her, since a German victory and therewith a strengthening of Germany 
is not in Russia’s interest. Russia is on the verge of pocketing what¬ 
ever she can obtain through a war with German help, beginning with 
Eastern Poland and the Baltic States. Once she is satisfied she will 
withdraw her support from us. At any rate, it is certain even today 
that Russia, thanks to her newly gained position of predominance 
at the Baltic Sea, will in the future constitute a permanent threat to 
Germany, 

The British are experiencing considerable concern at the thought 
that the war and the subsequent unavoidable weakening not only of 
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the belligerents but also of the neutrals will result in a spread of the 
influence of Bolshevism or Russian imperialism, or whatever one may 
wish to call it—^not to England herself, to be sure, which is considered 
immune to the Bolshevik germ, but certainly to Germany and possibly 
even further west. This as well as the fear of the great sacrifices 
which a war would involve for England herself explains the desire to 
wind up the war in so far as this is possible without losing face. In 
certain circles such as at Court, around Lloyd George and his followers, 
etc., the opposition to a war is even greater than elsewhere in England. 
An informed person who recently spoke with an acquaintance of Lloyd 
George told me yesterday, however, that it would be a mistake to 
believe that in spite of all his talk Lloyd George would support a 
peace that would leave the solution of the questions in the East and 
Southeast to Russia and us alone. In his opinion the key to Lloyd 
George’s attitude is that in view of the Last Judgment, the latter 
wishes to make use of the short time left to him on earth by doing a 
good deed. 

As I heard yesterday, too, but only from City circles, no military 
offensive seems to be planned. This is also indicated by Hore- 
Belisha’s speech.* It is believed that England and France can endure 
a long waiting period better than Germany, whose Government has 
supposedly accustomed the people to having something happening 
all the time. Moreover, they think it will take some time for the 
Russian factor to take effect against Germany. The past setbacks on 
land in Poland, on the sea, and in the air, are felt to be a painful experi¬ 
ence. In consolation they tell themselves, however, that it was the 
same way in the beginning in the World War; that in those days the 
effective coxmtermeasures grew out of the losses, and that in the end 
England was victorious after all. 

*On Oct. 11 Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britisli Secretary of State for War, had 
given In the BCouse of Commons details of the movement of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force to France and other military dispositions. 

No. 327 

2181/4e^6299->301 

GirauZar of the State Secretary ^ 

Berlin, N’ovember 3,1939. 

Kult A 1691 g. 

In spite of the fact that the foreign press was promptly informed, 
the Fuhrer’s statement concerning a new ordering of the ethnograph- 

‘ This instruction was sent to all German Diplomatic Missions in Europe, inclu^ 
lug Turkey, and to the Embassies in the United States, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. 
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ical situation through resettlement of the nationalities in foreign 
countries has in many cases been interpreted falsely or even mali¬ 
ciously. I therefore make the following statement for your guidance. 

Behind the resettlement action there is the idea that Germany wishes 
to make another far-reaching contribution to the pacification of Eu¬ 
rope by offering to aid in establishing better lines of separation and 
thereby eliminating grave areas of friction between states. 

In his speech in the Reichstag on October 6, 1939, the Fuhrer 
formulated these thoughts in the following words: 

^‘All Eastern and Southeastern Europe is partly filled with unten¬ 
able German splinter groups. There exists in these groups a prime 
reason for and source of continued disturbances between states. In 
the age of the nationality principle and the racial idea it is utopian 
to believe that these members of a first-class nation can be simply 
assimilated. Thus it is one of the tasks of a far-sighted regulation of 
European life to undertake resettlements here in order in this way to 
eliminate at least some of the causes of conflict in Europe.” 

In the further course of the speech the Fuhrer again outlined the 
problem of establishing better lines of separation as follows: 

“The disposition of the entire living-space according to the various 
nationalities; that is to say, a solution of the problems affecting minori¬ 
ties which concern not only this area but nearly all the States in the 
south and southeast of Europe.” 

In his speech in Danzig on October 24, 1939,^ the Reich Foreign 
Minister then underlined the idea of eliminating areas of friction in 
the following words: 

“At the moment Germany is trying to unite within this area all 
of the German splinter groups in Europe which can be resettled. In 
so doing she is creating definitive, clear national relationships and 
Ijorderlines, and by means of these large-scale resettlement projects 
is eliminating the-possibility of future confli^.” 

The text of the Fiihrer’s statement to the Reichstag indicates that his 
offer is dependent on certain prerequisites. It refers to untenable 
national splinter groups which as a result of attempts at assimilation 
and other oppressive measures on the part of the host country or 
for other special reasons are a source of disturbances between states. 
It goes without saying, and also follows from the character of the 
action as a contribution to peace, that resettlements will be under¬ 
taken only if the German Government considers them necessary and 
is able to reach an agreement in the matter with the government con¬ 
cerned. Another condition, of course, is that the German group itself 

* Printed in DoTcumente der Deutscfien Politih, vol. vii, pt. i, pp, 362-381. 
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is in accord with the resettlement, for we wish to receive only volun- 
tary repatriates. 

So far we are carrying on resettlement discussions only with. Italy, 
Russia, Estonia, and Latvia.® Other resettlements are not urgent and 
are not being discussed. The German splinter groups at our northern 
and western borders are of no interest whatsoever in this connection. 

Please use the above ideas in conversations as occasion requires. We 
are interested, however, in restricting the discussion of this problem 
as much as possible. As far as our influence can be brought to bear, 
discussions in the press should therefore be avoided as much as 
possible. 

WeIZS ACKER 


* See doenments Nos. 199, 207, 239, 252. 

No. 328 

F5/02ei-5T 

The Regent of Hungary to the Fuhrer and OhanGellar 

Budapest, November 3, 1939. 

ExoEtXrENOY: When one knows a friend to be heavily burdened with 
responsibility, facing great decisions and laden with care, one feels 
the urge to visit him in one’s thoughts, to clear up any possible mis¬ 
understandings, and to warn him of dangers of which one is aware. 
So please do not consider my gift of fruit in these grave and dark days 
as naivete. 

No honest person of sound political judgment could fail to realize 
that unless the flagrant injustices of the Paris peace dictates were 
eradicated in time they would be wiped out by force of arms. A bad 
peace can only bring forth new wars. We Hungarians are the best 
witnesses to the fact that the statesmen of the Western Powers did 
not recognize this or, if they did, did not have the will or the power 
to avert the disaster, for at a time when there was nothing for us to 
do but try to improve our impossible situation through the League 
of Nations, our grievances were always ignored. The famous article 
19 was never applied, though we were the ones who suffered more 
than any others after the World War. 

Although we look up in admiration to the German Army and 
to German might, we face the coming events with concern, for war 
today is a war without romance, without swords, and causes much 
suffering, deprivation, and sorrow. 

We were loyal comrades-in-arim and, when the entire world turned 
against Germany after the collapse, her only true friends. Yet 
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while OUT feeling toward Germany never changed, we had the im¬ 
pression that Germany’s attitude toward us underwent a change. The 
only way we could explain this to ourselves (by “we” I mean pub¬ 
lic opinion, the Government, and myself) was that falsely colored 
situation reports and mendacious accounts were circulated to 
present our Government in a false light. In recent years a politi¬ 
cal party has been formed here, known as the Arrow Cross 
[PfeilkTeuzleT\^ which is under the leadership of contemptible in- 
^viduals and operates with anonymous leaflets. They spread false 
situation reports and slander our best public figures. Besides, those 
who are seeking to stir up the Hungarian citizens of German stock 
are engaged in similar activities. Both movements are working for 
money. 

That the Hungarians oppressed the nationalities living here is a 
lie which was invented in Paris when the peace dictates were con¬ 
trived. For centuries the German communities have spoken German, 
and they have not been discriminated against in their pursuits. The 
name of our best Minister of War was Wilhelm Roder, the present 
Chief of the General Staff is Heinrich Werth, the Minister for 
Education and Worship is Homan, the Minister of Finance is Schnel- 
ler, etc. Moreover, the highest position in the country was held 
by Prince Primate Cardinal Czernoch, the son of a poor Slovak peas¬ 
ant, and is now held by Prince Primate Cardinal Seredi, the son of 
a Slovak roofer by the name of Zapucek. 

The plan of repatriating the German minorities to their original 
homeland settles a miiltitude of questions and prevents friction; it 
is an excellent idea that should be applied to all minorities. The 
Turks and Greeks to my knowledge did exchange 1% million people. 
If this plan is ever realized, the efforts of those who want to use 
the minority question to drive a wedge between us and the German 
Reich will come to naught. Our good Swabians, by the way, of 
whom we have always been very fond, are certainly the best farmers 
and farm workers among all those who can be repatriated. The Volga 
(jermans, I hear, have become out-and-out Communists. 

I have reliable information, by the way, that Russia will deliver 
nothing if Germany should get into difficulties, for she is afraid of 
Germany alone; if Germany is weakened the road is open for world 
revolution. 

Lenin wrote the following; “It is a fundamental principle that 
m case of war the revolutionary classes must desire the defeat .of 
their own government.” And Stalin said on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Red Army: “Precisely because our army is being 
educated in the spirit of internationalism it is the army of world 
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revolution. The essence of official Soviet diplomacy is to keep the 
Soviet State out of a world war, but at the same time to hasten the 
outbreak of a world war, for it expects from it the final victory of 
world revolution.” 

After November 11, 1918, Marshal Foch made the official proposal 
that France, England, Italy, Germany, and Austro-Hungary, should 
all immediately march against Moscow, establish order there, break 
up into its component parts that gigantic empire composed of 118 
nationalities which was a threat to all; then they were to return, sit 
down at the green table, and as comrades-in-arms conclude an eternal 
peace. This proposal was killed by Clemenceau, and yet this would 
have been the only practical way to save Europe. 

I should also like to express my sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
the friendly words with which Your Excellency remembered Hun¬ 
gary on the historic occasion of your latest very forceful speech.^ 

We are a grateful and absolutely reliable people, and we realize 
what we owe to you and the German nation. We want the German 
people to feel that even though it wishes to fight its great battle alone, 
it need not face its cares alone. Whatever we can spare is at your 
disposal. 

If you should, perhaps, some day wish to make use of my services 
in some other way, in absolute secrecy, for very confidential negotia¬ 
tions, I shall always be available—except for the East. 

Your Excellency’s devoted friend, 

Horthy 

P. S. I sent the names of the five varieties of apples with them. 
The grapes should be hung in a well-aired room and should be 
washed before eating, as they have been sprayed. 

^ On Oct. 6. See Editors’ Note, p. 22T. 

No. 329 

169/82$92^94 

The Minister in Rimiania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Bucharest, November 6, 1939—8: 50 p. m. 

No. 834 of November 6 Received November 7—5; 25 p. m. 

I spoke today to Gafencu concerning today’s teletype message from 
Rome, according to which the Rumanian Ambassador in .Ankara was 
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negotiating about Article 3 of the Turkish pact.* Gafencu termed 
the report false; it came imder the category of canards like the one 
about the flight of the Polish President to Brussels and similar ones 
that were calculated to cast doubt on Kumania’s good faith. 

Ambassador Stoica was negotiating about the neutrality bloc and 
nothing else. He showed me 1) his instruction to Stoica; 2) the 
latter’s reply; 3) instructions to Athens and Belgrade. 

Ee 1) The Eumanian Ambassador in Ankara is instructed to ask 
the Turkish Government whether it would approve neutrality of the 
Balkans in a form still to be determined in detail. 

Eumania has in mind: 

a) absolute neutrality in the present European conflict; 

dj binding pledges of nonaggression among the Balkan states; 

c) in the event of an attack on a Balkan state by a third state no 
attack must be made on the attacked state by other Balkan States (i. e. 
protection against Bulgaria and Hungary); 

d) withdrawal of troops from common borders in the Balkans, with 
demobilization as its aim (similar to the agreement with Hungary); 

e) close economic cooperation to eliminate economic difficulties 
during the present conflict; 

/) foint consultation for the defense of the economic interests of 
the neutrals. 

It is stressed that the accession of Hungary and Bulgaria is neces¬ 
sary, and that that of Italy, which at present is still aloof, will be 
sought. 

Ee 2) Secretary General Numan welcomes the proposal and will 
submit it to the Turkish Minister President. He promises a reply on 
or before November 14. 

Ee 3) Belgrade and Athens will be informed of the reply. 

Gafencu considers his step a contribution to the neutrality of the 
Balkans, and feels certain of our approval Having already replied to 
Ms inquiry in conformity with paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 707 
of October 31,® I refrained today from further remarks. 

Fabeioius 


* See document No. 338, footnote 2. 

’Not printed (583/242247. In paragraph 2 of this telegram, Woermann 
Instructed Pabriclus to tell Gafencu that “we believe the question of establishing 
a political bloc of all the Balkan States under Italian leadership does not arise 
at all, since to our knowledge Rome is not seeking anything of this kind. Thus 
in these circumstances there is no need for us to take a position either of approval 
or disapproval.” See also documents Nos. 266, 296, 354, 358, 359, and 372. 

260090—64-30 
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No. 330 


8a42/E5-901S9^3 

The Director of the EconormG Policy DepartTnent to the 
Erribassy in Turhey 

Telegram 

No. 416 Berlin, November 7, 1939. 

Received November 7— 1 : 00 p, m. 

Tou are requested in accordance with the conversations with the 
Ambassador here to continue the economic negotiations^ on the 
following basis: 

(1) If the Turks persist in redfesing to restore the Clearing Agree¬ 
ment, we propose a comprehensive compensation arrangement with 
bilateral general settlement. The arrangement could take in about 
one-third or one-half of the former volume of goods on the basis of 
the foreign trade during the last treaty year, exclusive of war material. 
We prefer comprehensive to item-by-item compensation because the 
latter is inadequate as the sole basis of an exchange of goods. It is 
necessary, however, to keep open the possibility of individual com¬ 
pensation transactions besides the comprehensive compensation ar¬ 
rangement. The limitation on the comprehensive compensation 
arrangement is unavoidable on account of transportation difficulties. 

(2) Acceptance of proposal (1) by the Turks would also auto¬ 
matically ensure delivery of part of the imports of chromium ore. For 
the rest of the chromium ore imports [we could offer] specific compen¬ 
sations. The total imports during the year, counting from October 
1st, must if possible [reach] last year’s imports of 80,000 tons; the 
indispensable minimum is 60,000 tons. Failure of the Turks to agree 
to the inclusion of a portion of the chromium ore in the comprehensive 
compensation arrangement, would make it necessary to propose a 
special compensation arrangement for the total quantity. tJonversa- 
tioi^s with Ochel and Palucca’s * statements, with which you are famil¬ 
iar, offer the first starting points in that direction. Apart from this, 
Habib Edih, the TurkiSi merchant here acting supposedly as the 
agent of the Turkish War Ministry, has proposed a special compen¬ 
sation of 50,000 tons of chromium ore, 8,000 tons of cotton, and 2,000 
tons of mohair, valued at 12 million RM, against Mauser rifles, 20-min 
antiaircraft guns, 37-mm antitank guns and medical instruments and 
medicaments. We have given an evasive answer because we would 
prefer if possible to barter chromium ore for manufactures important 
to Turkey, e. g., railway material and only, as a last resort, for arms 
and, if so, then possibly only for arms on the basis of old orders. 

(3) With regard to military equipment, we propose the following 
general settlement: 

d) Large arms (heavy guns from 150 mm to 240 mm, sub¬ 
marines and related equipment) will not be supplied, as before; 

'‘On July 31, 1039, tlie existing German-Turkisli Agreements on Trade and 
Payments had terminated. Discussions concerning the resumption of trade, with 
or without a comprehensive agreement, had been going on since the spring of 
1939. For a summary of these discussions, see document No. 391. 

* Owner of a chromium ore mine near the Sea of Marmora. 
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since the outbreak of the war it would be equally indefensible on 
military grounds to deliver 60 Messerschmitt 109’s and 8 Heinkel 
Ill’s as well as 16 75-mm antiaircraft guns. As regards the 
second order for 40 antiaircraft guns of the same type, which are 
not to be delivered until 1942, thei‘e is hardly any need to discuss 
it now. Finally, there is doubt as to the advisability of deliver¬ 
ing in full the 4,000 light machine guns on order with Skoda, 
because they represent the equipment of 13 divisions. Of this, 
however, a portion, scaled down to a minimum could be delivered. 
For the information of the Embassy: 500 are ready for shipment 
at this time. 

h) Other deliveries of military equipment can in the main be 
carried out provided a satisfactory general settlement is obtained. 
In the case of the delivery of the 278 37-mm antitank ^ns, which 
would be inconvenient at this time, it would be desir3)le at least 
to extend the delivery dates. 

g) The prerequisite for deliveries under (b) is that in the event 
of nondelivery of orders under (a) the Turks will in all instances 
recognize the intervention of force majeure and waive fines for 
breach of contract and judicial procedure against the firms con¬ 
cerned. Advance payments would be returned with interest. 
Transferring back to German firms through the clearing of ad¬ 
vance payments made by the same method will offer no difficulties 
since funds are available from a mounting balance. Negotiations 
will be necessary to settle the manner of refunding to firms in the 
Protectorate their advance payments in English pounds. Since 
it is obvious that we cannot make refunds in English pounds at 
this time, an attempt must first be made to arrange repayment 
through the clearing. If this is not agreeable, reimbursement 
could perhaps be made in the form of goods of particular interest 
to the Turks. 

d) An additional condition for further deliveries under (b) 
is that deliveries of chromium ore discussed in Section 2 must be 
guaranteed. It is then immaterial whether they are linked 
directly to the former or are compensated for in some other way. 

e) If guarantees for the delivery of the chromium ore cannot be 
obtained in this way, the last resort, in view of the imperative 
need for chromium ore, would be a new arms transaction; arms of 
the type designated under (a) would however be ruled out. From 
the Turkish standpoint also new contracts are probably feasible 
only if the fate of the old contracts is clarified. If the new con¬ 
tracts are for arms similar to those discussed under (b), the 
substitutions of new contracts for the old might perhaps have 
the advantage for us that this would convert credit transactions 
into cash transactions on the basis of chrome ore. 

4) If a general settlement is effected, the balance, in so far as it 
is not used for repayments, must in accordance with Article 12 
of the Clearing Agreement be used for imports of articles of our 
choice, which would exclude chromium ore if chromium ore is subject 
to a special arrangement. 

5) We cannot deliver any goods and the Clearing Office in Germany 
can make no more advances until a general settlement is agreed upon. 
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Nor are we in a position any lon^r to deliver bills of lading that are 
not already in Turkish hands. Please advise the banks there to get 
in touch with their customers in regard to this matter. ® 

You must make it plain that this is not a matter of chicanery or 
reprisal, but simply economic necessity because we cannot allow 
our balance to continue to mount unless we know what use we a^gii 
able to make of it. 

6) We are aware that negotiations are diEBcult on this basis. 
Turkey, just as any other country, must appreciate, however, that as* 
things stand it is indeed a great technical and organizational achieve¬ 
ment if Germany, in spite of the wax, is willing to maintain German 
exports on the scale proposed. This is especially true with respect 
to war material. In international practice contracts for military 
equipment are signed with the express or tacit reservation that 
involvement of the supplier country in a war will at least suspend 
their performance. The proof of this is that in ordering military 
equipment in the last year before the outbreak of the war, buyers 
often expressly insisted on a clause that delivery must he performed 
in spite of a possible outbreak of war. The fact that notwithstanding 
these circumstances we are willing to carry out deliveries on a large 
scale is a very special concession, particularly with respect to Turkey, 
considering her political attitude in the past half year. 

7) As soon as we can perceive a basis for agreement we would make 
a junior official of the Mmistry of Economics temporarily available to 
the Embassy for the purpose of technical consultations and prepara¬ 
tion of the text of the agreement since the sending of Clodius is now 
impracticable for political reasons. 

Please report by telegraph. 

WusHL 


No. 331 

141/1Z78SS 

MeTnorandmn "by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 878 B-isklxn, November 7, 1939. 

The Belgian Ambassador, who ’calkd. on me today because of 
several instances of alleged German violations of Belgian air sov¬ 
ereignty, made several attempts to turn the conversation to the sub¬ 
ject of a German offensive and rumors of an intended violation of 
Belgian territory. I did not follow these hints and referred Count 
Davignon to the Foreign Minister’s address at Danzig for the general 
political situation.' Davignon intends to go to Brussels about the 


' The Foreign Minister’s address at Danzig was made on Oct. 24. For test, 
see DoTcU’tnefite der Deutschen PoUtik, vol, vn, pt. i, pp* 362-381. 
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end of this week in order to contact his Government directly again 
and visit his family. 

The Ambassador described the trip of the King of the Belgians to 
Holland, which became known-today, as an outcome of the last meeting 
of the Scandinavian monarchs.® He added that the King had great 
respect for the Queen of the Netherlands. Belgium could also learn a 
great deal from the wide experience of Holland in the field of neutral¬ 
ity during wartime. 

Weizsaokee 

Addendum: At a reception this afternoon the Belgian Ambassador 
approached me in a state of alarm, alleging that the entire German 
afternoon press was using the occasion of the visit of the King of 
the Belgians to The Hague for attacking Belgium and Holland in such 
a manner that it seemed as if Germany were trying to start a quarrel 
with these countries. 

I immediately rejected this impression and said that as yet I was 
not familiar with these articles. 

Davignon asked, since he was extremely upset, that I tell him a 
little more sometime during the afternoon about the meaning of these 
press articles, unless it should be possible for him to ask the Foreign 
Minister himself concerning them. 


* See document No. 265, footnote 1. 

No. 332 

173/8401(K-11 

MemoraTidwri hy an Official of the State Secretary's Secretariat 

SECRET BERiiiN, IToveinber 7, 1939. 

St.S. No. 874 

Minister Count Zech telephoned from The Hague at 7: 05 p. m. and 
dictated the telegram annexed hereto. He added that the text of the 
telegram had been handed to him at the Netherlands Foreign Min¬ 
istry about an hour and a half ago (it had taken that long to get a 
connection with Berlin). Immediately after him the French and 
British Ambassadors were received and handed a telegraphic com¬ 
munication of the same text, addressed to the President of the French 
Republic and the King of England, 

The telegram will not be published in the Dutch press until tomor¬ 
row morning. 


SxEGFRIBD 
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[Enelogure] 

Telegram of the King of the Belgians and the Queen of the Nether- 
lands to the German Chancellor. 

The Hague, November 7, 1939 . 

In an hour which is of ominous import for the entire world, before 
tlie war in Western Europe begins in full violence, it is our conviction 
that it is our duty once more to raise our voices.^ 

Some time ago, the belligerent parties declared that they were not 
averse to examining honest and secure bases for a just peace. It is 
our impression that they find it difficult in the present circumstances 
to establish contact for a more complete exposition and coordination 
of their positions. 

As the Sovereigns of two neutral states which have good relations 
with all their neighbors, we are prepared to offer them our good 
offices. If agreeable to them, we are willing to place ourselves at 
their disposal as they may see fit and, with all resources at our com¬ 
mand and in the spirit of friendly sympathy, facilitate the trans¬ 
mission of proposals for the attainment of an understanding. 

This is in our judgment the mission which we have to carry out for 
the sake of the well-being of our nations and in the interest of the 
entire world. We hope that our offer will be accepted and that with it 
the first step will be taken toward the restoration of a lasting peace.* 

WlLHELMINA 

Leopold 


^In testimony given June 23, 1948, before Tribunal IV, Case 11, “The Min¬ 
istries Case” (Nuremberg Military Tribunals, mimeograjihed transcript, Eng¬ 
lish edition, pp. 9807-9811), Biilow-Sohwante stated that at the end of October 
1939 the former Oberbiirgermeister of Leipzig, Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, brought 
to him in Brussels a message from Weizshcker which could not be sent through 
regular channels. Weizsiicker urged Biilow-Schwante to act promptly on his 
own initiative, even if this ran counter to the official Reich policy, to Impress 
on the Belgians the extreme gravity of the situation. Accordingly, Biilow- 
Schwante testified, he arranged for a private audience with King Leopold, and 
shortly afterwards he read that the King had gone to The Hague to consult with 
Queen Wilhelmina. 

’ On Nov. 11 the heads of the Missions in Belgium and the Netherlands were 
given telegraphic instructions by Ribbentrop to call immediately upon the 
respective Foreign Ministers and to say: “The Fiihrer has received the telegram 
sent to him by Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold Jointly. The contents of 
the telegram will be carefully studied” (476/229466). For subsequent German 
reaction see document No. 356. 
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No. 333 

4531/144269-61 

The Director of the Eco^nomic Policy Department to the Embassy 

m Turkey 

Telegram 

xjbgbnt Berlin, November 8, 1939—[12:59 a. m.] 

No. [420] ^ zu W in c 30 Ang. 3. 

With reference to our telegram No. [416] of November 7, 
W in c 30.* 

There are numerous reports here that in her attempt to shift her 
industrial orders from Germany to England Turkey is confronted 
with great difficulties and that in most cases delivery is being refused. 
The situation seems to be especially critical with regard to spare parts, 
which can be obtained only from Germany. In case these reports are 
correct, please take account of this situation in carrying out the in¬ 
struction cited above. If the Embassy is of the opinion that the 
difficulties of the Turkish economy will shortly increase to such an 
extent that the Turks will have to approach us with a request for 
certain deliveries, with the result that we would be in a more favor¬ 
able position, we would even agree to delay carrying out the 
instruction for the time being. If the pressure on the Turkish econ¬ 
omy caused by the lack of German deliveries is really sufficiently 
serious, there is a better prospect for making a changeover to cash 
payment the condition for completion of the credit transactions 
already concluded both with respect to war material under section 
3 b) of the above-mentioned telegraphic instruction as well as with 
respect to other deliveries. If in view of the situation the Embassy 
should consider such dilatory treatment proper, the attempt should 
merely be made at this time to bring about single compensation trans¬ 
actions on chromium ore in the sense of the previous instruction. 

Report by wire. 

WlEHL 


’The information in brackets is from the Ankara copy of the document 
(8493/E596917-18). 

’Document No. 330. 
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No. 334 


141/1271346 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 327 of November 8 Brussels, November 8, 1939—2:56 p, m. 

Received November 8—6:15 p, m. 

Have just heard from a reliable Dutch source that the journey to 
The Hague has been undertaken by the Belgian King owing to threat¬ 
ening news received concerning German preparations for attack neap 
the Belgian and Dutch border. The King is said to have stated in 
The Hague that he is in possession of exact information concerning 
the formation of the German units, which according to military 
opinion show indications of intention to attack. Hitherto it was only 
a matter of billeting of large troop formations which had been re¬ 
leased in the East. In the last few days, however, regrouping is 
said to have taken place which represented a strategic concentration 
for attack. 

According to the King’s information this concentration would be 
completed in about 2 to 3 days so that from then onwards the attack 
could ensue at any moment. From the foregoing description of the 
Dutch confidential agent, it is seen that the Belgian-Dutch offer of 
mediation^ represents a move which derives from the initiative of 
the King of the Belgians and the fear of being precipitated into a war, 

Bulow 


^ See document No. 332. 


No. 335 

1369/35<e96e-6T 

Memorandum iy an Official of PoliticoZ Disnsion V 

Berlin, November 8, 1939. 
On November 7, the anniversary of the October Revolution, a 
reception was held by the newly-appointed Ambassador, Alexander 
(Alekseyevich) Shkvartsev, at the Berlin Embassy of the USSR. 
Field Marshal Groring was among the guests; after the welcoming 
address by the Ambassador, he expressed to the latter his satisfaction 
about the fact that the relations between the German Reich and the 
USSR were constantly growing more friendly. The Field Marshal 
then inquired of the Ambassador as to the progress of the economic 
negotiations and asked whether the Soviet delegation in Berlin foimd 
everything as they desired, whereupon the Ambassador replied that 
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the negotiations were proceeding very favorably, so that it could be 
expected that the agreement would be signed in the very near future. 

The Ambassador thereupon introduced the head of the Soviet 
negotiating delegation, People’s Commissar Tevossyan, to the Field 
Marshal. Tevossyan, an Armenian who speaks some German, stated 
that the Soviet delegation was not entirely satisfied with the attitude 
of reserve that the Germans were showing on the arms question. The 
Germans had promised that the Soviet delegation would be shown the 
most recent achievements of arms technology, for instance in field 
artillery, airplanes, aiming mechanisms, and communications, but the 
very latest improvements were nevertheless being kept secret. Field 
Marshal Goring declared that the Germans will adhere with painful 
exactitude [peirHioh genau] to their promise. He had given strict 
instructions to that effect and he was ready to do away with existing 
difficulties. With regard to field artillery there could be no talk of se¬ 
crecy ; after all, that was already proven. Then it was the foot artillery 
[Fussartillerie]^ said Tevossyan. In aviation, too, much was being 
kept secret. Field Marshal Goring thereupon explained that much ex¬ 
perimental work was being done in aviation and that only thoroughly- 
tested innovations could be considered. He would not like to assume 
the responsibility of delivering to the Soviet Government a plane 
diat had not yet been finally tested. The many numbers of a single 
airplane type are explained by the fact that the figures indicate re¬ 
peated series in each case. Tevossyan thereupon said he would then 
like to have the planes with the latest numbers shown. Field Marshal 
Goring replied to the People’s Commissar that the German-Soviet 
relationship was based on mutual confidence and, as we trusted the 
Soviet Government, we should also like to ask that we not be ap¬ 
proached in a spirit of mistrust. If we showed something as the most 
recent innovation, it was the most recent innovation. Field Marshal 
Goring promised again to issue instructions to this effect and asked 
that cases of doubt be referred to his staff whom he would instruct 
accordingly. 

Respectfully submitted to Minister Freiherr von Dornberg. 

Meter-Hbtdenbcagen 


No. 336 

173/84014 

Memorandum by the State Secretary 

St.S. KTo. 8^5 BnitniN, November 8, 1939, 

The Italian Ambassador today spontaneously mentioned to me the 
fact that the two Sovereigns of Belgium and the Netherlands offered 
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their good offices in the question of peace. I told Attolico that it was 
obviously the wish of the British Government to obscure and kill in 
advance any mediation effort through Lord Halifax’s speech last 
night.^ As to the German reaction to the action of the two Sovereigns 
I pointed out to Attolico that the Fiihrer was not in Berlin at the 
moment. 

In the subsequent course of the conversation I told the Italian that 
Belgium was making remonstrances with us at present about repeated 
flights over Belgian territory; of all these complaints one at most 
appeared to me to have any foundation. Conversely, however—I 
continued as instructed—^we had reason to complain about the recur¬ 
rent violations of Belgian territory by the Allied air forces. Belgium 
and Holland must be careful to maintain their neutrality no^ merely 
in words but also in deeds and to offer energetic resistance to British 
pressures unless the two countries wished to acquire with us the repu¬ 
tation of showing definite favoritism to our enemies. 

Weizsackeb 

^ The text of this speech is published in Speeches on t*oreign Policy "by Viscount 
Halifaw, edited by H. H. E. Craster (London, 1940), pp. 330--335. 

No. 337 


476'/229491 

The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Stockholm, November 9, 1939—: 00 p. m. 
No. 357 of November 9 Received November 9. 

Civil Engineer Dahlerus requests that the following message be 
conveyed to Field Marshal Goring: 

With reference to our telephone conversation yesterday I recom¬ 
mend that no definite stand be taken for several days on the appeal of 
the Queen of the Netherlands and the King of the Belgians. I shall 
in the meantime seek to ascertain from England whether the British 
are interested at all and, if so, what their conditions are. It is regr^ 
table that such a proposal was made without better preparation while 
the British still have under consideration the communications referred 
to in my letter of November 7.^ End of message. 

Wrea) 


^ Not found. 
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No. 338 

l625/3«®266-36 

The Anribassador in Twrkey to the Foreign Mirdstry 
Telegram 

most urgent Ankara, November 9, 1939— 7 : 55 p. m. 

No. 464 of November 9 Beceived November 10—4: 00 a. m. 

Pol. II 4507, 

1. A demarche has just been made in accordance with the Foreign 
Minister’s instruction Pol. II 4228 of November 3.^ My statements, 
made with great seriousness and supplemented in accordance with the 
oral instructions, were received by M. Saracoglu in silence. He re¬ 
peated the old, well-known excuses that the treaty was not directed 
against Germany and was exclusively an instrument for defending 
Turkey against attacks. Italy, against which the treaty was mainly 
directed, had not lodged any formal protest whatever in view of this 
situation. In reply to my question about the meaning of articles 4 
and 5, Saracoglu made evasive and empty statements. Criticizing the 
Turkish attitude most severely, I emphasized the value of our friend¬ 
ship with Bussia for all future developments. The Minister admit¬ 
ted that he had wished to limit article 3 to consultation, but that the 
Western Powers had refused to give up the version previously agreed 
upon.® Saracoglu’s speech yesterday in the Assembly, with its arro¬ 
gant praise of the new partners, can be explained only by the existence 
of strong opposition and uneasiness in leading Turkish circles in the 
face of the deterioration of Turkish-Bussian relations. 

2. From the discussion of the meaning of article 5 of the Tripartite 
Pact I received the impression that (group garbled) a violation of the 

^Document No. 324. 

’ The text of the articles referred to here is as follows : 

Article 3. So long as the guarantees given by France and the United Kingdom 
to Greece and Roumania by their respective Declarations of the 13th April, 1939, 
remain in force, Turkey will cooperate effectively with France and the United 
Kingdom and will lend them all aid and assistance in her power, in the event of 
France and the United Kingdom being engaged in hostilities in virtue of either 
of the said guarantees. 

Article 4 , In the event of France and the United Kingdom being involved in 
hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression committed by 
that Power against either of those States without the provisions of articles 2 
or 3 being appUcable, the High Contracting Parties will immediately consult 
together. 

It is nevertheless agreed that in such an eventuality Turkey will observe at 
least a benevolent neutrality towards France and the United Kingdom. 

Article 5. Without prejudice to the provisions of article 3 above, in the event 
of either: 

(1) Aggression by a European Power against another European State which 
the Government of one of the High Contracting Parties had, with the approval of 
that State, undertaken to assist in maintaining its independence or neutrality 
against such aggression, or 

(2) Aggression by a European Power which, while directed against another 
European State, constituted, in the opinion of the Government of one of the 
High Contracting Parties, a menace to its own security, the High Contracting 
Parties will immediately consult together with a view to such common action as 
might be considered effective. 
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neutrality of such countries as are of vital interest to England, detailed 
discussions have already been held in view of the situation on the 
Dutch-Belgian border, which is much discussed here and is considered 
very serious. It must be expected that in such an event Turkey wiU 
yield to British pressure and break off diplomatic relations with us, 

3. An exhaustivaconversation with the Russian Ambassador, whom I 
told of the reports available here on the [French] Army of the Orient, 
showed agreement on the necessity of preventing in all circumstances 
the use of this army for an attack through (group garbled) against 
the southern German flank. The maintenance of peace in the Balkans 
was equally important for the two powers. Russia had already taken 
precautionary military measures against Turkish troop concentrations 
in the Caucasus and would continue such measures until spring. Dis* 
cussing the possibility of a forced entry by the British fleet into the 
Bosporus the Ambassador said that he had left no doubt here that this 
would have the most serious consequences. He mentioned to me the 
possibility of a Russian air attack on the Straits being launched in 
that event. Present Turkish-Russian relations do not permit any 
continuation of the negotiations broken off in Moscow. 

4. General estimate of the situation found here; In order to gain 
time for the operations jointly agreed upon, about which I have not 
spoken to Terentiev but which were suggested by him as quite possible, 
and in order not to be forced to give up the German foothold here 
prematurely, I would again recommend joint, large-scale operations 
against England for the spring. In any case an attempt should be 
made to extract a Russian declaration that any Allied attack on the 
Balkans would lead to a Straits conflict with Russia in the sense of 
Protocol 2. 

Paper 


No. 339 

2121/402425 

The A^hassador m Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

URGENT Ankara, November 9, 1939—11:12 p. m. 

No. 465 of November 9 Received November 10—5:00 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 416 of November 7.^ 

On the occasion of today’s political discussion with the Foreign 
Minister I pointed out to him that the only possibility of an improve¬ 
ment in political relations was a new economic agreement. I found 
that the Minister was in general agreement, and referred him to the 
guiding principle of the above instruction as a basis. 


Document No, 330. 
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In view of the general war situation I consider it urgent to arrive 
at this agreement as soon as possible; for that reason I have not made 
any use of the suggestion given in instruction 420.^ It developed that 
the chromium for which the Allies are so ardently contending is ob¬ 
tainable only against compensation in the form of war material in 
accordance with Subsection 3 b. The Minister also seemed willing 
to conclude agreement on this basis in accordance with Subsection 3 c 
(recognition of force majeure). With reference to chromium, Eng¬ 
land and France were demanding extensive deliveries, and America 
similarly, 50,000 tons. Turkey was trying to determine whether an 
increase in output would be possible. I replied that this was of no 
interest to us and that an agreement with Germany was possible only 
if the required minimum* was-delivered. 

The Foreign Minister promised that he would give me a binding 
answer on Monday. I propose that the motors for the submarine here 
be included in Subsection 3 b, since I have ascertained that they are 
in Spanish harbors and therefore are useless to Germany. Such a 
delivery would give me an exceptional possibility of concluding a 
favorable treaty. Please send telegraphic instructions on this point. 

Papbn 


® Document No, 333. 


No. 340 


2914/566588-91 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to tJve LegaUon 

in Sweden 

Telegram 

Berlin, November 9, 1939. 
With reference to your telegram No. 340.^ 

1) Although the conduct of naval operations is outside the func¬ 
tion of the governmentaJLdelegation, we agree that you should enter 


^‘Not printed (2914/566572-74). In this telegram dispatched Nov. 3, Min- 
isterialdirektor Walter of the Ministry of Food, chairman of the delegation to 
negotiate a German-Swedish clearing agreement, reported on views expressed 
to him privately but on behalf of the Swedish Government by Richert, the 
Swedish Minister to Germany. Richert said his Government was astonished 
at the presentation of the German note of Oct. 31 on the 4-mile limit (see docu¬ 
ment No. 304, footnote 2) just as economic conversations were being undertaken, 
and regarded this act as evidencing an “unfriendly attitude.” Sweden had 
claimed the 4-mile limit of territorial waters for many decades and was not 
disposed to yield it; she was, however, willing to discuss the matter through 
usual diplomatic channels. Richert then presented Swedish views on main¬ 
taining normal trade with belligerents. Walter replied that the economic dele¬ 
gation was not authorized to negotiate on problems of sea warfare. Richert 
thereupon requested that the German delegation ask for an extension of ita( 
powers because Sweden was not prepared to conclude h treaty unless the reper¬ 
cussions of German sea warfare on Swedish foreign trade were taken into 
account. 
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iiito conversations about it because we believe that this will improve 
your position in the negotiations. 

2) Please take the following standpoint: 

a) In accordance with the declaration made by Hassell/ it is not 
our intention to interfei’e with Sweden’s trade with the enemy coun¬ 
tries through applying economic pressure, provided that such trade 
is kept within normal bounds and on a pre-war scale; this means, for 
instance, we shall not because of such trade relations apply reprisals, 
such as refusing to buy Swedish products or to deliver German prod¬ 
ucts essential to Sweden. We also consent to the maintenance of trade 
with neutral countries, but shall agree to any increase above normal 
trade and the pre-war volume only if it is not at the expense of exports 
to Germany. If so, we would construe it as a serious violation of 
Swedish neutrality. 

h) Our commercial policy does not affect the conduct of naval 
operations. Since England has adopted the ruthless suppression of 
all trade between neutrals and Germany, where she has the power to 
do so, and since she has moreover subjected the trade between the 
neutral countries to rigid control, often rendering trade practically 
impossible, on the pretext of preventing goods going to Germany by 
way of the neutral countries, we have to claim the same right. We 
shall accordingly cut olf Swedish exports to England with all the 
means of naval warfare, and also stop shipments of goods destined for 
neutral countries, if we have reason to suspect that they are ultimately 
intended for the enemy. Please emphasize that this is merely Ger¬ 
many’s reply to England’s way of handling the control of the seas. 

The argument that the suppression of the direct and indirect Swed¬ 
ish exports to enemy countries would so weaken the Swedish economy 
that a reduction in Swedish exports to Germany would necessarily 
follow is not true. Sweden would, despite this, be in a position not 
only to keep up exports to Germany, but even to increase them. If the 
point is raised that the maintenance of normal trade with one belliger¬ 
ent is predicated upon the maintenance of trade with other belligerents, 
please reply that to our knowledge not a single country whose trade 
with Germany has been cut off by British measures has decided to 
break off trade with England, or even restrict it, on that account. 

c) The S-mile zone is internationally recognized. We are not in a 
position to make an exception and grant Sweden a 4-mile zone. It is 
desirable, however, to continue to handle the discussion of this ques¬ 
tion, on which negotiations between the Legation there and the Swedish 
Government are now in progress (see t^egraphic report No. B49),® 
in the same manner as heretofore. 

® See document No. 165. 

* Not printed (205/141918^20), This telegram, dispatched Nov. 5, quoted the 
text of the Swedish reply of Nov. 4 to the German note of Oct, 31. The Swedish 
Government repeated its claim to a 4-mile limit and expressed its strong hope 
that the German Government, regardless of its objections on principle, would on 
reconsideration find it possible to respect the Swedish view. 
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3) For your information: Should Sweden insist on bracketing the 
two questions, we have no objection, if you deem proper, to breaking 
off the negotiations for the present. 

Keply by telegram." 

WrEHi. 


* Not found. 


No. 341 


J03/11177&-74 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Umon 

Telegram 

No. 740 Berlin, November 9, 1939. 

zu Pol. IM 7540 g.^ 

With reference to your No. 628.® 

Telegraphic instruction No. 659 ® and telegraphic report No. 628 
apparently crossed en route. As already explained therein the Naval 
Staff, in order to avoid all misunderstanding, has ordered German 
naval forces to comply with the wishes of the Russians, particularly 
in view of the pending negotiations with Finland. 

You are authorized to reassure the Russians regarding this, and to 
add that in the present situation we understood the Russian attitude 
also in regard to the longitude degree " and were now taking it into 
account. Please also say that this accommodation on our part does 
not, of course, mean a renunciation in principle of an extension of our 
naval warfare to all parts of the high seas. If, as in the present case, 
there were particular interests to be taken into consideration, we were 
prepared to engage in a friendly discussion of such proposals in the 
future, too. 

For your information: 

The Russian authorities appear to have misunderstood Commander 
Neubauer’s statements. In the conversation with the Naval Attache 
it was merely a question of technical information expressly designated 
as such, delivered in a personal way, to which no fundamental im¬ 
portance whatsoever could be attached. 

Weizsacker 


‘ Pol. IM 7540 g: Not found. 
’ Document No. 313. 

* Document No. 309. 

" See document No. 313. 
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No* 342 


lS69^/356960 

The Ambassador m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mmhtrg 

Telegram 

XJRGENT Moscow, November 10,1939—6:09 a. m. 

No. 687 of November 9 Received November 10—8:46 a. in, 

W IV 4360, 

For Ritter and Schnurre: 

1) Molotov informed me this evening that if Germany were to 
meet the wishes of the Soviet economic delegation and an agreement 
were reached on Soviet wishes respecting deliveries, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment would be prepared to agree to payment for the transit freight 
through clearing, that is, in reichsmarks. This would apply to all 
German transit shipments via the Soviet Union in the trade with 
Iran, Afghanistan, the Far East, and Rumania. With respect to the 
transit traflSic from Rumania to Germany via former Polish territory, 
the Soviet Government agreed to the application of the provisions of 
the relevant German treaty with Rumania. 

2) Molotov further stated that the Soviet Government had decided 
to ship to Germany ^‘several” million tons of iron ore with a 35- to 
40-percent iron content, on condition that its wishes with respect to 
deliveries were met. In reply to the question as to what quantity 
we could infer this to mean, Molotov replied that the exact quantities 
had not yet been settled upon, but that the Soviet Government was 
disposed to take account of our requirements within the limits of 
the possible. The relatively low iron content of the ore would be no 
obstacle owing to the high level of the German concentration methods. 

3) The Soviet Government was prepared to start exporting grain 
and petroleum products to Germany at once in order to show its good 
will and on the assumption that our deliveries in return would not be 
long in coming.. 

ScBLijnBimTntG 


No. 343 

8487/E59686i6~67 

TTie State Secretary to the Legation in Switzerland 
Telegram 

No. 396 Berlin, November 10,1939. 

zu Pol. I Vbd. 412." 

With reference to your reports No. A 751, of September 2,^ and No. 
2893, of September 13.® 


^ Not printed (8487/E596852-54). 
•Not printed (6331/B472466-71). 
• Not printed ( 8486/E596839-4:8). 
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According to reports received the Acting President of the Assembly 
of theXieague of Nations and the Secretary-General have proposed to 
call a meeting of the Assembly for December 4. 

In spite of the ostensible intention to consider only administrative 
matters, we must fear that a war-time session will lead to political 
demonstrations directed against Germany, such as, for example, the 
possible appearance of a Czech or a Polish delegation. England and 
France moreover will surely seize the opportunity to make open or 
covert propaganda against Germany. 

I therefore request that you forcefully impress upon the Swiss Gov¬ 
ernment with reference to its repeated declarations of neutrality that 
we are obliged to inform it of our views regarding the possible dele¬ 
terious effect on German-Swiss relations which might result from the 
session at Geneva. 

We expect the Swiss Government to take every precaution against 
any impairment of its neutrality. 

dCT J.OlJK3t3 tXitXtX UJiLUU VXJLU f UXJlil UXXtXU VIXX X vAJ-XXg UXX^ X-Jtw>IXg IXU vX 

Nations Aoocaa ft bl y er Council shoul d fee realized, - we would have te 
roQorve te ouroel - voo the r i ght te roeenoidor eur p e sitioni* 

Weizsaokbr 

* This sentence was scored through by Bibbentrop and deleted before the tele¬ 
gram was sent. The document bears the initial B[ibbentrop]. 

No. 344 

173/840)22-23 

MeniorcmdiuTi hy the Depiity Director of the Political De'partment 

BEELiisr, November 10,1939. 

The Netherlands Minister called on me at 7:45 this evening and 
handed me the annexed note verbale. 

M. de With stated the case as follows: 

Yesterday afternoon a Dutch automobile with two Englishmen, 
who supposedly were to conduct peace negotiations with Germans at 
the Dutch-German border, accompanied by a Dutch officer in civilian 
clothes, who had been assigned to them, had come to the border near 
Venlo, halting at a cafe there about 40 meters from the border line. 
As soon as the car had stopped, the occupants were fired upon from 
ambush; the Dutch officer was seriously, probably fatally, wounded, 
and one of the Englishmen also was hit. Immediately after the shoot¬ 
ing, an automobile crossed the border from Germany and towed the 
Dutch car with the two wounded men, the second Englishman, and 
the driver of the car across the German border. 


280090——5 4 " 31 
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M. de With declared repeatedly that in these troubled times he did 
not wish in any way to exaggerate the incident. Since the Netherlands 
Government supported every peace movement, it had given its authori- 
zation to that trip. To the extent that the incident concerned the two 
Englishmen, it was no concern of the Netherlands Government. It 
did request, however, that the wounded or dead Dutch oificer and the 
Dutch chauffeur be returned to Holland. An investigation of the 
matter was deemed urgent by him because, as he had heard, the inci¬ 
dent had already been announced over the Dutch and the foreign radio. 

I stated that I knew nothing of the whole matter. 

Bismarck 


[Enclosure] 

Note Yerbale From the Netherla'nds Legation 

No. 6719/75M Berlin, November 10, 1939. 

The Royal Netherlands Legation has the honor to inform the For¬ 
eign Ministry of the following: 

At 4:30 p. m. on November 9 of this year, a Dutch automobile con¬ 
taining four passengers halted at a distance of 40 meters from the 
border at Venlo; two of them alighted, whereupon two persons 
emerged from a cafe at that place and took off their hats. Apparently 
this was a signal, for immediately six persons dressed in civilian 
clothes rushed up and opened fire. The two persons who had alighted 
from the car fell to the ground. Then an automobile approached 
from Germany and pulled the Dutch car with its remaining occupants 
and the two persons who had been shot over to the German side. 
Whether the persons who had remained in the car were also hit is not 
known. 

Pursuant to instructions the Legation wishes to request the Foreign 
Ministry to institute an investigation of this matter and to inform it 
of the results.^ 


^ On nine occasions, at frequent intervals, the Netherlands Legation requested 
a reply to its note of Nov. 10, 1939. On Jan. 25, 1940, a new Netherlands note 
(173/84170-72) was presented suggesting that the matter be referred to the 
German-Netherlands Conciliation Commission or to an international court. To 
this and several subsequent inquiries no reply was made prior to the German 
attack on the Netherlands in May 1940. 

Additional information and documentation on the Venlo incident were brought 
out in the course of the so-called “Ministries (IJase” at Nuremberg. Some of this 
material was published in the Trials of War Criminals Before the Hfuemlerg 
Military Tribunals Tinder Control Council Lav> No. 10, Nuemberff, October 1946- 
ApHl 1940, vol. XU, pp. 117a-S0, 1206-10, 1214, 1232-42, and 1248-49. 
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No. 345 


igi/lS8ff97 

An O-fftcidi of the ETrCbdsar/ in China to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

Chungking/ November 11, 1939—1: 00 p. m. 
No. 17 of November 11 Received November 11—i: 30 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 10 of November 9 (W 2500g) 

Prime Minister Kung, who has personal control of the state mo¬ 
nopoly production of tungsten, etc., most of which is pledged to Eng¬ 
land and the Soviet Union and for repayment of the American loan, 
told me yesterday afternoon that he was in principle prepared to* 
make deliveries, but he asked that before concrete details were dis¬ 
cussed Germany make a statement with regard to the single Chinese 
condition—^that payment be made by means of German deliveries of 
arms and munitions (rifles, light and heavy machine guns, ammunition 
for light artillery and field guns). He had already refused offers 
of cash pajunent from other powers. 

In case of German consent, he would be willing “to guarantee de¬ 
liveries to Germany for the next 50 years,” and hinted that he would 
even make use of ores pledged to England and other countries in order 
to supply Germany. 

Ores could be made available for German acceptance and further 
shipment only in the vicinity of the production areas, tin in Yunnan, 
antimony and tungsten in the southern part of Kiangsi Province. 

Moreover, he would consent only to overland transportation, in view 
of the need for absolute secrecy toward England. 

Bidder 


^ PoUowing tlie occupation of North China by the Japanese and the removal of 
the Chinese Government to Ghimgking, the German Embassy in China was lo¬ 
cated at Shanghai. Subordinate offices [Zweigstellenl of the Mission maintained 
diplomatic representation in both Chungking and Peking. 

■Not found. 


No. 346 

476 / 29^02 

The Foreign Minister to the Tegation in S'weden 
Telegram 

No. 493 Berlin, November 11, 1939. 

BM 563. 

With reference to your telegram No. 357 of November 9.^ 

Civil Engineer Uahlerus has already received word from the Field 
Marshal by telephone that the German Government is no longer in- 


Document No. 337. 
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terested in his sounding out England, because the official attitude of 
the British Government has already indicated unequivocal rejection 
of the German position. If Dahlerus should inquire, you are re¬ 
quested to inform him in this sense. 

Kibbenteu)p 


No- 347 

1626/38®aT6r-77 

Memorandum hy the Foreign Minister 

BM 53 Berlin, November 11,1939. 

Pol. II 4610, 

The Turkish Ambassador Gerede called on me at 6:00 p. m. today 
in order to communicate the following: 

He had been instructed to express the congratulations of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Turkish Eepublic on the Fiihrer’s escape and at the same 
time his sympathy for the victims of the assassination attempt. Am¬ 
bassador Gerede read to me the instruction to this effect. I thanked 
the Turkish Ambassador and told him that I would forward the com¬ 
munication of the President of the Turkish Republic to the Fiihrer. 

I then told the the Turkish Ambassador that the eventuality which 
we had discussed in our last conversation,^ namely, Turkey’s conclu¬ 
sion of mutual-assistance pacts with England and France, had in the 
meantime become a fact after all. Turkey had thereby joined the 
anti-German front. 

The Turkish Ambassador denied this and declared that the treaty 
was in no wise directed against Germany. 

I replied that it was difficult for me to follow his reasoning. On 
the contrary, I had the impression that Turkey’s policy was chiefly 
directed against Germany. As proof of this I cited the fact that 
according to dejfinite reports ^ Foreign Minister Saracoglu had offered 
a mutual-assistance pact in Moscow, but with the provision that 
Turkish assistance was not to be granted in the event the Soviet Union 
became involved in a conflict with England and France. The Soviet 
Union had then proposed a similar provision in the event of a conflict 
between Turkey and Germany, since the Soviet Union naturally did 
not wish to fight Germany. If the reports I had received were cor¬ 
rect, Turkey had rejected the Russian reservation with respect to 
Germany and had insisted that she would conclude a mutual-assist¬ 
ance pact with the Soviet Union only if it was also directed against 
Germany. In addition, I received reports almost every day to the 


^ See document No. 202. 

* See document No. 268, footnote 1. 
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effect that Turkish policy had taken a predominantly anti-German 
line and seemed moreover to be very active. It might almost be said 
that Turkish policy considered itself as an extension of the Foreign 
Office; indeed, it seemed at times even more British than Downing 
Street policy. For the rest, Ambassador von Papen had conveyed 
to the TurMsh Foreign Minister our view on the conclusion of the 
treaty.® Germany, which had always striven for nothing but friendly 
relations with Turkey in particular, was unable to understand the 
development of Turkish policy. 

The Turkish Ambassador had little to say in reply. He merely 
stated that he could not believe my information about Turkish policy 
was correct. 

Passing on to the attempted assassination in Munich, I called 
England its spiritual instigator and left it an open question whether 
the investigation would not also reveal England as the perpetrator. 

At the conclusion of the conversation I told the Ambassador that I 
knew he had come here with the best of intentions to improve German- 
Turkish relations; unfortunately, however, he had entered upon his 
office at a very imf avorable time. 

Bibbenirop 


* See documents Nos. 324 and 338. 

No. 348 

479/229499-001 

Memorandum 'by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 888 Berlin, November 11, 1939. 

Attolico has prepared an excerpt from a report by Bastianini, the 
Italian Ambassador in London, which he gave me in written form. 
Attolico requested particularly that the fact that he had informed us, 
of which Borne was ignorant, should not by any chance be in turn 
relayed to our Embassy in Borne. Attolico considered its contents 
interesting enough, however, to pass it on to us for our use- Of par¬ 
ticular significance to him was England’s anxiety about Bussia as 
well as in general a certain disposition for conciliation. 

Weizsacker 


[Enclosure—^Translatioxi ] 

Cadogan met with me for the first time and discussed the situation 
in great detail. Since he is known as one of the most reserved men in 
the Foreign Office, the least inclined to let himself go, it may perhaps 
be regarded as symptomatic that he told me that two things were 
indispensable: a) the restoration of a Polish state, and &) a positive 
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collective guarantee that Germany would not resume tomorroT^ what 
she was unable to accomplish today. I noted that he was not free 
from misgivings about the easy conquests by Bolshevist Russia and 
the gains which the latter could derive from a prolongation of the war 
or a postwar period that would find Europe exhausted. 

I found that Lord Halifax and Vansittart shared these doubts. In 
the case of the former they are a factor which possibly might exert 
some positive influence, and in the case of the latter, they are the only, 
if weak, indication that he is being shaken in his firm conviction that 
it is necessary once and for all to reduce Germany to a position where 
she could not dictate war or peace to the world at will. 

Cadogan was rather explicit also about another matter, telling me 
that in his latest statement Chamberlain had of course not closed the 
door to the Germans, but that he was very well aware that Hitler did 
not feel he was in a position to open it himself. Continually using the 
word “guarantee”, he defined his point of view more closely and 
stressed that these (guarantees) obviously could not be supplied by 
someone who offered a German peace and at the same time threatened 
a war of annihilation. Sir Ronald Graham talked to me in a similar 
vein.^ 

Halifax as well as Cadogan and Vansittart expressed their keenest 
appreciation of the efforts made by the Duce and Your Excellency to 
avert the conflict, while Cadogan added that an understanding could 
have been achieved if Poland had not been invaded. But once the 
German troops began to march, England had had no other choice. 

^ Sir Bonald Graham had been British Ambassador in Italy, 1921-^. 

No. 349 

141/127867M58 

The Ambdasddor m Belgium to the Foreign Mi/rdstry 

Telegram 

Brussels, November 11 1939—1:10 a. m. 

No. 337 of November 11 Received November 12—5: 30 a. m. 

Foreign Minister Spaak sent for me today in order to discuss the 
political situation with me. He gave the impression of being very 
much depressed and at the very beginning of the conversation asked 
me why we were concentrating troops against Belgium. After all, 
it could certainly not be asserted that Belgium had not scrupulously 
observed neutrality. We would not be able to charge any incorrect¬ 
ness to the Belgian Government. As regards the press, which had 
perhaps been unsatisfactory, much was, after all, now being done, as 
the restrictions of the last few days showed. I would have to admit 
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that the tone of the press had for several days been moderate and 
discreet. He could not possibly be blamed because Belgium had not 
reacted more sharply against the British blockade measures. What, 
after all, was he to do except negotiate and protest? He had no 
means of exerting force against England. He asked me to tell him 
once and for all what we really demanded of Belgium and why we 
took this threatening attitude. 

I replied that we were in no wise threatening Belgium. Troop 
movements, which he described as a concentration against Belgium, 
were caused by French action—^which constituted a threat to us—on 
the southern border of Belgium, where a considerable number of 
motorized units had been concentrated. The Foreign Minister re¬ 
plied that he did not understand how I could give him such an ex¬ 
planation- He assumed that I knew as well as he himself did that 
the French had absolutely no idea of invading Belgium. 

In reply to my doubting remark as to whether Belgian-French dis¬ 
cussions might not actually be taking place again—of which, inci¬ 
dentally, I do not have any indications—^the Foreign Minister told me 
very definitely that he could assure me this was not the case. 

Although the press is calm and is not publishing any alarmist re¬ 
ports, very grave concern about a German attack is becoming more 
and more widespread among the people. Informed circles seem to 
be convinced of a threatening counteragitation and fear an invasion 
in the very near future. Military defense preparations are being 
continued with feverish haste. 

[BiJLOw] 

^Tne information in brackets is from the copy in the file of the Brussels Em¬ 
bassy (8346/E690233--34). 


No. 350 

5&&6/E39544S-49 

Memorandum hy the Dejputy Director of the Econorrdo Policy 

Department 


SECRET Berlin, November 12, 1939. 

As early as my return from Italy, in late October, I was told by the 
Defense Economy Staff [Wehrwirtschaftsstab] that the Army had 
laid such big claims to the Polish booty that probably next to nothing 
or only very little would be left for Rumania. In the very exhaustive 
discussions following this statement I declared very emphatically 
that the Foreign Minister would absolutely have to insist that we live 
up to the agreement of September 29,1989,^ about the sale to Rumania 


* See document No. 166. 
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of a large part of the Polidi booty, concluded -vrith the consent of the 
highest authorities of the Reich and upon express instruction from 
the Foreign Minister. After Major General Thomas had thereupon 
promised to give me for my trip to Bucharest at least the prospect of 
delivery of part of the captured materiel, yesterday, immediately be¬ 
fore my departure, he had one of his assistants deliver the enclosed 
letter,* according to which practically nothing at all is available for 
Rumania at present. The promise that later on perhaps deliveries 
could be made on a very small scale is so vaguely worded that, to 
judge by the prevailing attitude in this matter on the part of the 
Defense Economy StaJff and the High Command of the Army, one 
must reckon with possibility that nothing will be left. 

Aside from the fact that we have here a promise made by the Reich 
Government only a few weeks ago, it would be utterly imjustifiable 
in the interest of Germany’s supply of petroleum, and especially of 
aviation gasoline, to go back now on our agreement of September 29, 
1939, with Rumania. As early as last September the Rumanian Gov¬ 
ernment made available 40 million RM for petroleum purchases as an 
advance payment on the 100 million RM stipulated as the miuitnuTn 
purchase price for the war material. About 600,000 tons, i. e., nearly 
one-third of the total amount imported annually by Germany, could 
be purchased for that sum. 

It is impossible for me to bring the forthcoming difficult negotia¬ 
tions in Bucharest to a successful conclusion if I have to start out by 
telling the Rumanian Government that we do not intend to keep the 
agreem^t of September 29, 1939, which is of equal importance to 
Rumania both militarily and politically. I shall therefore try in 
Bucharest to treat the matter in a dilatory fashion at first, which in 
itself will render the negotiations considerably more difficult. 

In my opinion it is absolutely necessary, however, that Colonel 
General Keitel be told even now by someone of the highest possible 
authority in the Foreign Ministry that we must insist on the imple¬ 
mentation of the agreement and that we could not otherwise assume 
the responsibility for ensuring the import of petroleum to Germany.* 

Herewith submitted through the Director [of the Economic Poli<y 
Department] to the State Secretary. 

Clodius 


‘Not printed (5666/B395450-52). 

Marginal note: “I emphasized this today to Colonel General Keitel, K. is 
going to talk to Thomas this afternoon. To the Director of the Economic Policy 
Department. W[eiZ8ilcker] [Nov.] 25.” 
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No. 351 


4538/B144275 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Embassy in 

Twrhey 

Telegram 

[No. 424 of November 12 Berlin, November 11,1939. 

[Sent November 13—1:40 a. m.l 
zu W in c 76 

With reference to your telegram No. 465.* 

The delivery of submarine motors is at least for the present not 
possible. It is altogether out of the question to ask a new Fiihrer 
decision unless it is the only way to obtain advantages of decisive 
importance for the war economy. First, however, we wish at any rate 
to await the further progress of the negotiations and, above all, the 
promised Turkish reply. 

WnsHii 

*The information In brackets Is from the Ankara copy (8493/E596dl2). 

* Document No. 339, 


No. 352 

Sl/83»74 

Menuyramdmn by an OflteioH of the Foreign Ministers Personal Staff 

SBOKET Berlin, November 13,1939. 

During the military conference with the Fuhrer this morning I was 
told that it is intended to intensify submarine warfare in the fore¬ 
seeable future in the following manner: 

1. By sinking a greater number of merchant vessels without warn¬ 
ing in the danger zone declared by America to the west of Bngland 
and France.^ 

2. By declaring armed merchant vessels to be naval vessels and 
treating th^ as such. 

Hewel 


*By a Presidential proclamation of Nov. 4, issued imder authority of the 
new American neutrality legislation, American shipping was barred from cer¬ 
tain areas around the British Isles and Western European ports which were 
defined as combat zones. The text is published in Department of State, Bulletin, 
1939, voL I. pp. 454-45S. 
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No. 353 


476/a2»505 

The Ambassddor in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

MOST TJRGENT Mosoow, November 14,193^ — 12:11 a. m. 

SECRET Received November 14—^5: 30 a. m. 

No. 714 of November 13 
For the Foreign Minister personally. 

I had a detailed discussion with Molotov today, as instructed, about 
the concentration of French troops in Syria, of British troops in 
Egypt, etc., as well as about Turkish troops on the Caucasus front, 
the entire complex of questions relating to Soviet countermeasures 
(concentration of troops in the Trans-Caucasus region and in Central 
Ania), the sending of Amanullah ^ to Afghanistan, and of Schafer to 
Tibet.® 

Molotov said that he would inform his Government and let me know 
its views. 

SCHTJLENBXJBG 


^ See document No, 269. 

* Ernst Schafer had taken part in several scientific exi>editions to Tibet and 
had charge of an SS-expeditlon to Tibet in 1938-39. 

No. 354 

2131/466840 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in ItcJ/y 
Telegram 

URGENT Berlin, November 14, 1939—^12:28 a. m. 

No. 884 of November 13 Received November 14—2: 3Q a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 698.^ 

Reports received here ® indicate that the Rumanian Government has 
initiated negotiations with Ankara about the formation of a neutral 
bloc of the Balkan countries and to that end has also contacted other 
states of the Balkan Entente. As we have learned from a secret 
source,® it is envisaged in this connection not only to invite Bulgaria 
and Hungary to join, but also to approach Italy. The bloc members 
are to bind tibemselves to mutual nonaggression. But evidently it is 
also planned to develop the bloc into a defensive entente with the 
general staffs entering into mutual consultation to that end. 

To what extent contact has already been established with Italy rela- 

^ Document No. 266. 

* See documents Nos. 296 and 329. 

• One such report had been sent by Papen on Nov. 8 (169/82896). 
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tive to these projects we do not know. But, in view of these recurring: 
reports concerning such plans for a Balkan bloc, it is of importance to 
us to know whether the Duce’s stand, as stated in your telegram 
698, has changed somewhat in the meantime, and what stand the; 
Italian Government is taking on these conversations today. Please dis¬ 
cuss this question with Ciano at the first opportunity. 

Bibbentrop 


No. 355 

m/100103-04 

The Minister i/a Eire to the Foreign Mimistry 
Telegram 

TOP SEGHET DUBLIN, November 14, 1939. 

No. 129 of November 13 Received November 14— 2 : 20 p. m. 

For the Under State Secretary. 

With reference to my telegram No. 123 of November 8.^ 

I. Rumors which have increased again of late concerning alleged 
German support of the Irish Republican Army lead me to point 
out that in my opinion complete restraint continues to be advisable 
for us. According to my observation the Government is in control 
of the situation so far, in spite of the increased danger of unrest of 
late because of the refusal to release the political prisoners engaged in 
a hunger strike. The IRA is hardly strong enough for action with 
promise of success or involving appreciable damage to [England and 
is probably also lacking in a leader of any stature. I refer to the 
lessons drawn from the Casement case.* Sensible adherents of the 
radical nationalist movement, correctly sizing up the situation and 
the danger, are opposed to coming out into the open at the present 
time; they also recognize, in agreement with the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the population, the determination to maintain neutrality 
which the Government has shown so far in spite of difficult circum¬ 
stances. Interference on our part would, even in their opinion, pre¬ 
maturely endanger the whole nationalist movement including groups 
which are not radical because the latter would accuse the IRA of mak¬ 
ing national interests dependent on Germany; in view of the wide¬ 
spread aversion to present-day Germany, especially for religious rea¬ 
sons, this could rob the IRA of all chances of future success. England 
would be given a pretext for intervening—^which she would probably 

*Not printed (91/100097). Thiis telegram reported rumors of undercover con¬ 
nections between German intelligence agencies and the IRA. 

Sir Roger Casement, Irish nationalist and former member of the British 
consular service, had attempted to enlist Irish prisoners of war in the German 
service in 1914r-16. He was landed in Ireland from a German submarine at the 
time of the Easter Rebellion in 1916, but was captured and executed. 
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welcom&—and Irish neutrality as wdl as the possibility of a future 
utilization of the Iridi cause for our interests would be prematurdy 
destroyed. 

As it is, moreover, the IRA seems to be getting sufficient support 
fr om the radical Irish groups in the USA, and it is asserted that this 
support, too, is of German origin. The situation would presumably 
change if Irish neutrality were definitely violated, perhaps also if 
a considerable weakening of England were to make the prospects of 
regaining Northern Ireland appear more favorable. Then we might 
expect the rise of an active nationalist movement on a broad basis, 
perhaps inclusive of the Government and supported by the Irish in 
the USA and the Dominions, which might force us to make decisions. 
For the time being the IRA provides favorable backing for the Gtov- 
emment and the Army. I wish to state that I have occasionally heard 
the hope expressed—which is probably entertained also in some Gov¬ 
ernment circles, although hardly by De Valera so far—^that in case 
of a suitable development of the situation we would at the proper 
time promise Ireland our support for the return of Northern Ireland, 
to be made good at the conclusion of peace, and thereby assure our¬ 
selves the friendship of all Irishmen. Even for this, in my opinion 
at any rate, the proper moment has not yet arrived. 

II. So far, I have no confirmation of reports received concern¬ 
ing British demands for Irish harbors. But the Government re¬ 
cently appears to be more concerned, especially if the war should 
spread to Holland and Belgium. 

m. I have reliable information that the continued existence of 
the German Legation here is worrying London. Great care is there¬ 
fore indispensable, also in view of intensive activity of informers. 
For this reason also I would strictly advise against sending propa^ 
ganda material (cf. my telegram No. Il7[i^7] ® of November 11) 
which wotdd, moreover, interfere with my measiires against Briti^ 
propaganda which are becoming increasingly successful. The Ger¬ 
man broadcasts in English, which are heard everywhere, are the best 
of propaganda. However, I hear time and again that sharp attacks 
on Churchill which extend even to his most intimate personal afiadrs 
achieve the opposite of the intended effect, especially in England. 

Hebcsel 


Not printed (91/100102); dealt witU postal communication between Germany 
and the Lei^atlon in Dublin and advised against sending ceirtain types ot mate¬ 
rial by post to the liegatton. 
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F3/09S9-0036 


No. 356 

M6rm)randm7h hy the Foreign Minister 


•rM 56 Bermn, November 14, 1939. 

Today at 11:45 I received the Belgian Ambassador, who had pre¬ 
viously announced his visit. 

The Belgian Ambassador at once handed me the brief note annexed 
hereto, stressing that his action today had nothing to do with the last 
Dutch-Belgian attempt at mediation.^ Belgium merely wished to say 
that she was prepared to mediate at any time, if an opportunity arose 
in the future course of the war. The Belgian King attached impor¬ 
tance to making this known to us. 

I took notice of the statements made by the Belgian Ambassador 
and declared that the last Dutch-Belgian attempt at mediation had 
certainly had the catastrophic result that I had all along expected. 
The replies of the British and French Governments, which had been 
made known through the press,^ must be regarded as an insolence of 
which the German Government would take no notice. I then asked 
the Belgian Ambassador why the Belgian Government permitted 
England to treat her as she pleased. The Downs were crowded with 
Belgian ships which had been held up unlawfully. The British 
Government was ordering Belgium around as if she were just another 
part of England. I was informed that England had recently sent 
Belgium a note which was almost insulting in tone and content and 
such as one would think appropriate only for a vassal state. 

The Belgian Ambassador interjected here that Belgium had sent 
a sharp reply to this note and that she did not put up with everything. 

I replied to him that the actual situation seemed to me to show the 
opposite. Moreover, in reading the Belgian press one had the im¬ 
pression of reading French newspapers. Already during the Polish 
campaign, the attitude of a part of the Belgian press had been worse 
than that of the British and the French press. 

The Belgian Ambassador replied that this applied only to a few 
newspapers and that the Flemish press especially was much better. 

I then pointed out that the Flemish press was hardly read inter¬ 
nationally. On the other hand, the countries of the enemy coalition 
were constantly quoting the Brussels newspapers, which distinguished 
themselves by the violence of their anti-German articles and their 
lying reports about Germany. The Belgian press, to my mind, would 
be well advised to practice more self-restraint. In addition, it had 


*See document No. 332. 

The British and French replies had been published on Nov. 12. 
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been noted that British planes were constantly flying over Belgian 
territory at night. Whenever an occasional German plane flew over 
Belgian territory by mistake, a great outcry always went up, but the 
continuous neutrality violations by the British received no mention 
at all. 

The Belgian Ambassador replied that Belgium had shot down 
several English and French planes and interned their crews. .He 
then declared that Belgium had faith in the repeated assurances by 
Germany and the other powers that they would respect Belgium’s 
neutrality. I should tell him frankly whether I viewed the present 
situation as serious. 

I replied that England could have had peace early in October after 
the Fiihrer’s speech. We now knew, however, that England had 
prepared the war long in advance; the evidence discovered in Poland 
and Czechia gave an absolutely clear and incontrovertible picture 
which confirmed this. Mr. Chamberlain’s desire for war was demon¬ 
strated by his reply to the Fiihrer’s peace speech,® to which he had 
ingeniously referred in his reply to the peace move of the Belgian 
King, and now there could be only a war of annihilation between 
England and us. I then went into the background of this war, with 
particular reference to England’s policy. 

The Belgian Ajnbassador received my criticism of British policy 
with the remark that he, too, thought this policy insane and stupid. 

In conclusion I told the Belgian Ambassador that Belgium would 
do well to maintain strict neutrality. It would at present seem, how¬ 
ever, that Belgium’s sympathies were entirely on England’s side. I 
had been told that 95 percent of the Belgian people were pro-English 
and pro-French. If large-scale fighting were to start perhaps next 
year, for instance, it would be good for a country like Belgium to 
observe complete neutrality in all directions. 

Thereupon the Belgian Ambassador told me in leaving that the 
Belgian King was firmly resolved to maintain neutrality in all circum¬ 
stances and toward all sides.* 

R[lBBEaNrTBOP] 


[Enclosure] 

We continue to believe that the offer of our good offices has not lost 
its purpose. For that reason we wish to continue to avail ourselves 
of the opportunities that may arise. 


* See Editors’ Note, p. 227 and document No. 246. 

In another memorandum of Nov. 14 (2177/471618), Ribbentrop recorded that 
shortly after the conversation with Eavignon described above, be received the 
Dutch Minister who likewise presented the communication from the two 
Sovereigns. 
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We hope that we shall be able to continue our efforts, if necessary 

confidentially.® 

WlLHEUMlINA 

LEOPOI4D 


*A draft reply to the Belgian and Dutch telegram of Nov. 7 was prepared in 
the Foreign Ministry for Hitler’s signature (476/229467-70), but it was not sent. 
Instead, on Nov. 15, Ribbentrop saw Davignon and van Haersma de With, the 
Dutch Minister, and informed them of a statement to be issued by DNB the next 
day (141/127381-82). The statement was as follows: “Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop informed the Belgian and Dutch Representatives, in the name of the 
Fiihrer, that after the brusque refusal of the peace move of the King of the 
Belgians and the Queen of the Netherlands by the British and French Govern¬ 
ments, the German Government too must consider the matter closed.” No memo¬ 
randum on these conversations of Nov. 15 has been found in the files of the Foreign 
Ministry. Of. Davignon’s Berlin^ 1936-1940: souvenirs d^une mission (Paris and 
Brussels, 1951), pp. 158—159. 


No. 357 

1085/317314-16 

Memorandmn hy the DireotoT of the EGonomic Policy Departmeri^t 

BEEiiiN, November 14,1939. 

Economic policy discussions with. Belgium opened here on Saturday, 
November 11, between Ambassador Hitter and myself on one side and 
Ministerial Director Suetens of the Belgian Foreign Ministry on the 
other.^ We had indirectly suggested to M. Suetens that, as the 
Netherlands Government had done,^ he acquaint us with the Belgian 
negotiations with England and France which have been going on for 
a number of weeks. 

M, Suetens postponed a response to this suggestion until the con¬ 
clusion of these negotiations with England and France. He stated that 
the Belgian Government had not imdertaken any economic policy 
commitments toward England and France that were inconsistent with 
its neutrality obligations. On the contrary, for the duration of the 
war it intended to conduct its economic policy autonomously. This 
autonomous regulation would consist of a number of export embargoes 
and restrictions which, while they would be formally applied to all 
belligerents alike, would in practice have the effect of cutting off or 
restricting to a greater or less extent our present imports of raw 
materials from Belgium. 

Ambassador Hitter replied to M. Suetens that we could by no means 
accept such an arrangement which, even if it was autonomous, never- 


* M. Suetens was Director General for Foreign Commerce in tbe Belgian Minis¬ 
try of Foreign AfEairs. 

*In a memorandtim of Oet. 12 (4041/E063878~84), Wiehl noted that Hirsch- 
feld, Netherlands representative in economic negotiations with Germany, 
had said that he had been expressly enjoined by his Government to discuss with 
the Germans the progress of Dutch-British economic negotiations. 
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thftlAsg -was obviously tailored to Britisb -wishes and -would be at our 
expense, and that on the contrary we would be compelled to react 
accordingly on the economic-policy and perhaps also the political 
level. 

M. Suetens denied that the contemplated B^gian economic policy 
would have the far-reaching consequences which we feared. The ne¬ 
gotiations on the practical implementation of the exchange of goods, 
due to start now, would demonstrate that Belgium was willing and in 
a position to meet a large proportion of our wishes in the future, too. 

The practical negotiations between the two government committees 
will begin here tomorrow, for which M. Gerard, the chief Belgian 
negotiator, will arrive here today with a small delegation. It is not 
impossible that these negotiations will be productive of satisfactory 
results for us, but, with a view to these continued negotiations, it was 
important in the preliminary talks with M. Suetens to put the Bel¬ 
gians under pressure. 

Submitted herewith through Ambassador Ritter and the State Sec¬ 
retary to the Foreign Minister. 

W[iehl] 

No. 358 

2131/4eft366^e8 

TJie Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministrg 

Tgb. No. A/3472 Ang. I Moscx>w, November 14, 1939. 

coNFroEiTTLAii Received November 16. 

Pol. II 4637. 

Subject: Balkan neutrality bloc. 

With reference to my telegram No. 711 of November 13, 1939.^ 

Enclosed I am sending a copy of the memorandum referred to in 
the telegrapa cited above which the Turkish Ambassador had handed 
to Molotov and which was given to me by the latter with the request 
that I find out the position of the German Government. 

S Cjb± uXjE!N bU JKO 


[Enclosure! 

The Rumanian Government, having considered the formation of a 
bloc of states in Southeastern Europe, has put before the Government 


Not printed (103/L11778) : In this telegram Schnlenbnrg reported that Molo¬ 
tov, upon handing him the memorandum had explained **that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had reached no decision as yet and asked that it be informed of the 
German Government’s view in this matter as soon as possible. Molotov had 
gained the impression from the conversation with the Turkish Ambassador that 
the Turkish Government was favorably disposed toward this plan.” 
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of the Turkish Republic the following proposals as a basis for such 
a formation. 

a) Absolute neutrality within the present scope of the war. 

d) A nonaggression treaty between the governments which partici¬ 
pate in the bloc. 

<?) In the event that a member state of the bloc should become 
the object (victim) of aggression, to observe at least a benevolent 
neutrality with regard to that state. 

d) The member states of the bloc to reduce to a normal level the 
military measures taken along their cornmon borders. 

e) Direct contact between the Foreign Ministries of the bloc and 
exchange of political and economic information. 

/) Economic measures on the basis of membership in the bloc. 

An explanatory note sent by the Rumanian Government remarks 
that adhesion to the bloc in no way affects present commitments of 
the participants in the bloc and that, besides, members of the Balkan 
Entente, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Italy will also be able to join; and 
the neutrality which will be proclaimed in that event shall have ref¬ 
erence to the war within its present limits. 

In case such an understanding between the members of the Balkan 
Entente is reached, it would be possible, in the opinion of the Ruman¬ 
ian Government, to have the Yugoslav Government invite the Hun¬ 
garian and the Bulgarian Governments to join the bloc and then to 
have the Italian Government invited by all the members. 

From statements made to our Ambassador in Bucharest by the Ru¬ 
manian Foreign Minister it can be inferred that formation of such a 
bloc would be welcomed by the British, French, Italian, and German 
Governments. I am notifying Your Excellency of this Rumanian pro¬ 
posal in conformity with Article 2 of the Protocol signed on November^ 
17,1929,® concerning extension of the Treaty of Friendship and Neu¬ 
trality of 1925® and request an expression of your views on that, 
subject. 


* League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cnTii, pp. 360-362. 
•ZWdJ., pp. 364r-357. 


No. 359 

1571/380210 

TAe Director of the Political De'partment to the Erribasay irk, Italy 

Telegram 

MOST UKOENT Berlin, November 15, 1939^ 

No. 895 

Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor von Rintelen. 

With reference to our telegram No. 884 of November 13.^ 


* Document No. 354. 
260090—-32 
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The Foreign Minister requests that instead of awaiting a convenient 
-opportunity you obtain an interview with Ciano tomorrow, and ascer¬ 
tain on that occasion Italy’s reaction to the idea of a Balkan bloc, 
whether Italy has already been approached on that account by any 
third party, and what attitude Italy intends to take on this question. 

Keport by telegram. 

WOESBCAirN 


No. 360 


ms/w 

Memorcmdim ly m Oftoidl of the Foreign Mimster’s Secretariat 

TllVf 58 Bbeiin, November 15,1939. 

Today at 1:30 p. m. the Foreign Minister received the Slovak Minis¬ 
ter, who had asked to see him. 

The Slovak Mini ster first spoke to the Foreign Minister about a 
treaty to be concluded between the German Eeich and the Slovak 
Eepublic concerning the return of the territories which Poland robbed 
from Czechoslovakia, and gave him the enclosed draft of such an 
agreement.^ The Foreign Minister promised the Slovak Minister 
to consider the matter and give an early reply. 

The Slovak Minister then said that the Slovak Grovemment intended 
to take a stand in a statement before the Parliament on November 21 
against the efforts originating in France and England to reestablish 
Czechoslovakia. The Slovak Government intended to state that the 
Slovak people were entirely satisfied with their present independent 
.existence and would never be willing to return to a Czechoslovak poli¬ 
tical community. 

At the request of the Foreign Minister the Slovak Minister promised 
first to inform Berlin of the planned statement by the Slovak Govern¬ 
ment, so that Germany could express an opinion on whether such an 
announcement was opportune. 

EsicixKoBixr 

‘Not printed (F19/047-048). For the final text of this treaty see document 
No. 381. 
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No. 361 


51/38977 

Menhoraruimrb hy mi Official of Political Di/vision 1 

BEKUEisr, November 15, 1939. 
zu Pol. I M 8095 g.^ 

Captain Fricke telephoned me today to elaborate his statements of 
November 13 as follows: 

The questions which I had put to him at the meeting at Ambassador 
Bitter’s had also been transmitted to the Navy by other offices (OKW), 
and he therefore wished to recoimt to me once more the course of 
Grand Admiral Raeder’s conference with the Fiihrer.® The state¬ 
ments concerning the danger zone fixed by America had been purely 
of a theoretical nature. Complying with the Navy’s memorandum 
ooncerning the intensification of naval warfare, which had also been 
presented to the Foreign Ministry,® it was not intended to declare 
by some big proclamation a sort of siege of England and France, but 
to bring about the isolation of England which we desired by means 
of a gradual intensification on a military basis. In practice we could 
then utilize the danger zone fixed by America, since we would then 
be sure of not meeting American ships there. 

Moreover, Captain Fricke stated explicitly that the order to take 
steps against enemy passenger vessels that were armed had not yet 
been issued but would be issued in a few days, when the propaganda 
now being spread had taken effect. 

Furthermore, Captain Fricke emphasized that the order to take 
action against all tankers, even those sailing under a neutral flag, had 
not yet been given. He intended to prepare the draft of such an 
order today, then to discuss it with the Foreign Ministry, and only 
then to make the final decision on the basis of the outcome of this 
consultation. The conference with the Fiihrer had merely served to 
obtain for the Navy the authorization to develop its measures in the 
direction indicated. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary with reference to the 
memorandum of November 13. 

V. D. Hetdbn-Bx^s'sch 


^ Pol. I M 8095 g. is missing from the flies. According to the Pol. I M register 
of the German Foreign Ministry, this document is a memorandum of Nov. 15 by 
Heyden-Rynsch entitled; Memorandum of a report by Raeder to the Fiihrer on 
the intensiflcation of submarine warfare. 

“A memorandum summarizing Raeder’s conference of Nov. 10 with Hitler is 
printed in. “Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs,” Brassey^s Nimal Annual, i94S, 
pp. 55-57. 

* See document No. 270, footnote 3. The Navy’s memorandum, though dated 
Get. 15 and presented to Hitler on Oct. 16, was sent to the Foreign Ministry 
on Nov. 3; see Trial of the Mafor War Criminals, vol. aoaci v, document No. 157-0, 
Fxhibit GB~224, p. 608. Whether Weizsacker had seen the actual text of the 
Navy’s memorandum when he wrote his own No. 822 of Oct. 17 is not clear. No 
eopy of theNaw mftnfiorfludmTi lifiQ i-M 
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No. 362 

ie.71/880211 

The Amhassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BoME, November 16,1930—11; 15 p. m. 

No. 800 of November 16 Received November 17—3:30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 884 of November 13 and 895 
of November 15.^ 

I visited Ciano today as directed, and queried him as indicated 
in the above-mentioned telegraphic instructions. He stated that he 
had the same information that we had; but the Governments in the 
Balkan capitals had told his diplomatic representatives of the plans 
of the neutral bloc only by way of information without trying in any 
way to press Italy’s participation. The Duce’s attitude in this ques¬ 
tion was unchanged and exactly the same as the one set forth to me 
in the middle of October. Nothing had changed in respect to this. 

To Ciano’s question as to whether we had any special wishes in 
regard to Italy’s attitude, I replied that I had no instructions in this 
respect, but that I had the impression that the attitude which I had 
reported in the middle of October^ was in agreement with our views. 

Maceekben 

‘ Documents Nos. 354 and 369. 

* See document No. 266. 

No. 363 

15T.O/S8009S 

Memorandmn T>y the State Secretary 

St.S- No. 906 Rerun, November 16, 1939. 

According to the Italian Ambassador, Marshal Petain is regarded 
as the advocate of a peace policy in France. P4tain was not made 
a Minister in mid-September out of consideration for Gamelin. Petain 
believes that even in the event of victory, France would not enjoy 
its fruits. If the question of peaces should become more acute in 
France, Petain will play a role. 

Weizsaoker 


No. 364 

2000/442JL22 

Memorandvm T>y ATribassador Ritter 

Rerun, November 16, 1939. 

I asked the Foreign Minister today if he would agree that the naval 
forces be admonished to exercise particular care even in their actions 
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outside the closed zone arotind England defined by the United States,^ 
in order to avoid any loss of American lives. The Foreign Minister 
concurred. 

He gave me on this oceashm the general directive that in so far as 
possible we should not create any diflSLculties for the Navy with regard 
to measures which it deems necessary. 

ErrrER 


* See document No. 352, footnote 1. 


No. 365 

2T75/5389Ta-T9 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Brussem, November 17,1939—12:40 a. m. 
No. 352 of November 16 Received November 17—3: 30 a. m. 

Following the violent excitement and panicky unrest of the past 
week, the situation in Belgium has begun to return to normal in the 
past few days. Barge sections of the population had been convinced 
that a German invasion of Holland and Belgium was imminent and 
that everything had to be done to stop it. Some rumors even speci¬ 
fied the day of the anticipated attack, some mentioning Armistice 
Day, others November 15. The excitement abated only when a 
Belga^ communique was published about reassuring German state¬ 
ments from the Military Attache. 

The press, evidently under instruction, endeavored during the 
' critical days to mitigate the panicky mood and foster a more confident 
view of the situation by observing moderation and giving prominence 
to hopeful-sounding news items. 

It appears that the Belgian Government fully shared the fear of a 
German invasion but had not yet abandoned the hope of preserving 
the country from war. Full-scale military preparations had been 
made to check a German attack. Accor^ng to the information 
obtained by the Military Attache, almost the entire Belgian field army 
was concentrated along the northern and eastern borders, so that no 
forces of any consequence were left at the southern border. However, 
the Belgian Government has (group garbled) correctness. The 
events of the past few days were the subject of debate today in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Belgian Chamber. According to 
strictly confidential information which I have received, the Foreign 
Minister made a detailed statement on the international situation 
iu a closed session, in which he specifically explained the military 
measures at Belgium’s eastern border on the grounds of the serious 
fear of a German invasion. Spaak cited in particular the flights of 

^Agence Belga (Agence t^l^graplilque Beige, S. A.), Belgicin news agency. 
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German aircraft over Bel^um, the German troop concentrations, and 
the sharper tone toward Belgium in the German press. Contrary 
to declarations made to Belgium, German aircraft had flown recon¬ 
naissance missions over Belgium. The situation had calmed down, 
to be sure, but only moderate optimism was in order with respect to 
the future. An invasion of Holland by German troops would have 
placed Belgium in a difficult situation from the (group garbled) and 
moral viewpoint. The Foreign Minister again emphasized the need 
for the strictest neutrality. The Government would henceforth be 
even more rigorous in supervising the attitude of the press. He jus¬ 
tified the measures which the Government had taken against French 
newspapers on several occasions. The statements made a deep-im¬ 
pression on the Committee. The will to strictest neutrality received 
the unqualified support of the great majority of the Committee. 

Despite the calmer atmosphere observable as the result of the 
foregoing, there are still strong suspicions with regard to Germany's 
intentions. 

Bulow 


No. 366 


96/10S112^1B 

The Ambassador in Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

NOST URGENT Anuara, November 17, 1939—7: 50 p, m. 

No. 493 of November 17 Beceived November 18—5:30 a. m. 

The Foreign Minister has just informed me that the Government 
is prepared to agree on an over-all settlement of economic relations 
on the basis of your instruction.^ The first conversation with the 
Minister of Commerce will be held today to discuss individual prob¬ 
lems. A report will follow.^ 

The Foreign Minister then discussed the question of a possible im¬ 
provement in our political relations. He read a number of telegrams 
from his Berlin Ambassador on the conversation with the Reich 
Foreign Minister, from which he was pleased to be able to state, as 
he believed, that the relations of M. Gerede had become a shade more 
friendly. The President of the Republic would have liked to express 
his congratulations in the form of a telegram on the occasion of the 
attempt on the life of the Fuhrer and Chancellor; such a telegram 
was not sent, on account of the fact that no German telegrams were 
received on October 29.^ However, the congratulations expressed 


® See document No. 330. 

* Telegram No. 499 of Nov. 18; not printed (8489/E696890). 

•The anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic in 1923, Turkey's 
national holiday. 
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through the Ambassador were none the less cordial and sincere, aS’ 
Saracoglu wished to emphasize once more. 

From the one-hour conversation I received the impression that our 
serious protest has strengthened the desire of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to improve political relations as far as possible. Taking up this 
matter, I outlined the present situation for the Foreign Minister. The- 
Fiihrer’s desire for peace had been destroyed by England through a 
maneuver of unsurpassed hypocrisy and sabotage. Comparison with 
the reply of the British Bang ^ and Churchill’s speech ® would reveal 
before the eyes of the world where the warmongers were. Saracoglu 
agreed entirely and acknowledged that Churchill’s thesis, ‘^The war 
could end only with victors and vanquished,” had destroyed all hope 
of peace. All the more, I said, was it the duty of England’s allies 
openly to denoxince this attitude. Germany’s determination to con¬ 
tinue the war with all the means at her disposal remained unshaken, 
and Turkey would have to thank England for any consequences which 
she too might have to suffer. Saracoglu replied that the President of 
the Republic had told me as long ago as last May* that a strong 
Germany was of vital interest to Turkey. Hence the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment could never be in agreement with Churchill’s war aims. Its 
obligations toward the Western Powers did not extend one step be¬ 
yond the treaty provisions. They would become effective only in the* 
event of a direct attack on Turkey. 

I replied that if this was the situation, Turkey could now at least> 
demonstrate in the economic field to what extent she felt independent 
of England. 

In conclusion the Minister asked me to make sure that the approxi¬ 
mately 700 Turkish students returning to Germany would be given 
all the facilities for study possible under wartime conditions. 

Papen 


* See document No. 356. 

“For Churchill’s speech of Nov. 12, see The W-ar Speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Chtirohill, compiled by Charles Bade (liondon, 1951), vol. i, pp. 
119-123. 

•Actually, this conversation had taken place on June 7, 1939. See vol. vi, 
document No. 489. 


No. 367 

51/83988 

Memorandtean hy Arribassador Ritter 

latMEDiATE Berlin, November 17, 1939. 

In carrying out the gradual intensification of submarine warfare 
authorized by the Fiihrer,^ the Naval Staff intends to take the follow¬ 
ing measures: 


^ See document No. 352. 
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1. To torpedo without warning whereTer they appear all enemy 
passenger vessels which are unmistakably found to be or known to be 
armed; 

2. To torpedo without warning in the danger zone fixed by 

all tankers, even the neutral ones. Exceptions are the tankers of the 
four friendly nations, Eussia, Italy, Spain, and Japan, and of the 
United States of America. In this the basic assumption is thai pur¬ 
suant to the neutrality regulations the American tankers will not ^ter 
the danger zone. 

After lengthy discussion with the Navy, the participating depart- 
mmits of the Foreign Ministry have come to the conclusion that the 
Navy’s intentions should be approved even though certain objections 
might be raised for reasons of policy and international law. 

The Navy is requesting an immediate decision since, according to 
the information which it has received, it would otherwise have to migg 
irretrievable opportunities. 

Submitted through the State Secretary to the Reich Foreign Min¬ 
ister. 

RrmsE 


No. 368 

m /188608 

Mvnuie hy Ambaascidor Ritter 

Berun, November 17, 1939. 

zu W 2500 g.^ 

The problem of “arms for China” in return for tin and other needed 
raw materials was laid before the Foreign Minister today and dis¬ 
cussed with all the arguments pro and con. 

The Foreign Minister refused completely any delivery of arms to 
China. On the other hand, he would be in agreement if important 
raw materials could be obtained from Chiang Elai-shek—China in 
exchange for other German products, pharmaceuticals, for example.* 

Bxiteb 


* W 2500g: Not found. This is the Foreign Mtnistrv telegram No. 10 to Chung¬ 
king referred to in document No. 345. 

* A marginal note to Senior Counselor Voss of the Economic Policy Department 
instructed him to draft a reply In the sense of the above minute to the Chungking 
telegram printed as document No. 345. 
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No- 369 

eiT/24fl880 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union ta the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

host TjRGEira' Moscow, November 18,1939—3: 03 a. m. 

gjjCRET deceived November 18—8: 30 a. m. 

No. 743 of November 17 

Witb reference to my telegram No. 714 of November 13.^ 

For the Foreign Minister personally. 

Molotov informed me today that the Soviet Government itself had 
had the intention of reinforcing its troops in Transcaucasia and Cen¬ 
tral Asia and would carry out this measure in the near future. The 
Soviet Government had no objection to our utilizing this fact for prop¬ 
aganda purposes and would not deny our reports with reference to 
this matter. 

The Soviet Government had no basic objections to the intended 
dispatching of Amanullah to Afghanistan and of Schafer to Tibet, 
but its final decision depended on the actual manner in which the corre¬ 
sponding measures were carried out. Molotov requested more detailed 
information on this point. 

SOBCUIiENBTJEO 


* Document No. 353. 


No. 370 

14iyi2738e-88 

MemoraTidwm by an Official of the Economic Policy Department'^ 

Beruin, November 18, 1939. 

e.o. W II 6919. 

German-Bemian Neootations 

Ministerialdirigent Ruelberg * received M. Gerard in my presence at 
11 a. m. today and told him the following: 

He had presented a report on the negotiations of the past few days 
to higher authorities and had been instructed to inform M. Gerard 
that the Belgian application of the neutrality policy in the economic 
sphere would not be satisfactory to us. Through Ambassador Hitter’s 
special mission we had taken the initiative previously in clarifying 
from the outset our viewpoint relative to the continuance of our 

^Counselor of Liegation Karl von Campe had been assigned to the Embassy 
at Brussels to deal with economic questions, but at this time had returned to 
Berlin in connection with the economic negotiations then in progress, 

Ministerialdirigent Buelberg was a chief of section in the Ministry of 
Economics. 
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economic relations with Belgium.® Minister President Pierlot had in 
principle concurred with the three main viewpoints advanced at that 
time by Herr Ritter (which Herr Ruelberg proceeded to recapitulate). 
Meanwhile a situation had developed which was no longer in accord 
with these principles. We did not intend to inquire into who was to 
blame for this. We were only considering the facts and had to note 
the following: 

1. Belgium, through her export embargoes, trade lists, and the 
system of licenses, had reorganized her export trade in accordance 
with new viewpoints, without any previous consultation with us. Even 
today we had no clear picture of now the system of trade lists would 
in practice affect our trade. The Reich Government deemed this 
action a unilateral measure on the part of Belgium that was contrary 
to the promise of the Belgian Minister President. 

2. Belgium tolerated the complete shutting off of our imports from 
the Congo and had done nothing to ensure their continuance. 

3. The actual flow of goods had generally deteriorated. "V^ile our 
exports to Belgium were being kept up to a high level, our imports 
from Belgium had fallen off substantially. This trend had been ag- 

f ravated during October; deliveries of many raw materials and senn- 
nished products had fallen far below the quotas specified and in 
some instances were not made at all. 

4. England’s influence on the Belgian economy, our information 
showed, was increasingly assuming proportions amounting to en¬ 
croachment upon Belgian neutrality. British agents were active 
everywhere, making threats, trying to exercise control measures, etc. 
He (Ruelberg) had been instructed to state that we could no longer 
remain passive in the face of these British encroachments but had to 
express our expectation that the Belgian Government would take 
energetic steps against these British activities. In our opinion, the 
Belgian Government ought to demand for itself the powers which 
would enable it to expel these troublesome agents and buyers who 
were undermining Belgium’s neutrality. 

In closing Herr Ruelberg stated that the Reich Government now 
saw itself compelled in consequence of the above-mentioned circum¬ 
stances to curtail German exports to Belgium to the extent that our 
purchases in Belgium had been cut off. This was not a threat or a 
reprisal but merely the conclusion which had to be drawn from the 
actual economic situation. The necessary instructions had already 
been drafted to stop, first of all, the export of German coal to Belgium. 
Under these circumstances there could naturally be no thought of 
his going to Brussels with a German delegation for further negotia¬ 
tions before the Belgian Government had taken the necessary steps 
to alter the above-mentioned situation. We wanted to see action first, 
and then we would be prepared to continue negotiations. 


See documents NoSw 17 and 18, cmte, and vol, vii, document No. 573. 
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M. Grerard, who took very detailed notes throughout the conver¬ 
sation, made the following reply to the various points in Herr Kuel- 
berg’s statements: 

He considered it his mission to familiarize himself as fully as pos¬ 
sible with the German viewpoint in order to be able to present it with 
all its arguments in Brussels and, if possible, gain recognition for it. 
He himself had been under the impression all along that the negotia¬ 
tions were proceeding quite satisfactorily and could be brought to a 
positive conclusion. Herr Ruelberg’s statements exceeded his area 
of responsibility to some extent, however. He would therefore first 
have to report them to Brussels. However, in the future, as in the 
past, he would do everything in his power to further the German- 
Belgian economic relations. The arguments which he himself had 
to advance with respect to the separate German complaints were in 
general sufficiently well known. He would therefore be able to con¬ 
fine himself to a few brief remarks: 

All he could say in reply to Germany’s allegation that Belgium had 
done nothing to ensure our imports from the Congo was that Belgium 
had never carried our imports from the Congo to Germany. Ger¬ 
many had always attended to this herself, because all her purchases 
had been f. o. b. the Congo. Besides, Belgium did not even have ships 
of her own. Furthermore, the production of the Congo did not suffice* 
even to cover Belgium’s own requirements; after all, one could not 
sell what one needed oneself during the war. Germany was in the 
best position to know that. Belgium, for her part, accordingly did 
not ask Germany to sell her any vital commodities which Germany 
needed herself. He had to employ the same argument, by the way, 
in respect to Herr Euelberg’s statement about the inability to get the 
full quotas. One could not sell what one did not have. 

M. Gerard wound up by saying that the inability to make deliveries 
up to the full specified quotas did not convey a correct picture of Bel¬ 
gium’s exports, because large quantities of raw materials had been 
bought during the past months outside the framework of the trade 
agreement. A complete survey of all Belgian exports (under the 
trade agreement and otherwise) would give an entirely different 
picture. 

Herr Ruelberg closed the conversation, which had been in friendly 
terms from beginning to end, by thanking M. G4rard for his work in 
the past and his promise to make an earnest presentation of the Ger¬ 
man viewpoint to his Government. 


V. Campe 
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No. 371 


186»/SSe&32r-38 

Ambassador Ritter to the Embassy wt the Soviet Union 

Telegram * 

Berlin, NoTember 18, 1939. 

W g 2643. 

For the Ambassador. 

1. Tevossyan and Savehenko are leaving by plane for Moscow early 
Sunday to give their report. It has been agreed that they will return 
within a very short time, about 1 or 2 days. According to agreement 
the trip was not announced to the press. 

2. During the last discussions Tevossyan, and in particular 
Savchenko, did not seem to be quite satisfied with what has been shown 
them in the various military branches. The dissatisfaction is caused 
by the idea that we have many secret things which we do not wish 
to reveal. This notion was often a great trial to the patience of the 
German military authorities. On the other hand, the impressions of 
the Eussian delegation in nonmilitary fields were altogether satis¬ 
factory. If you have occasion to see Molotov, please call attention 
to the following: the Eussian commission has been met with the great¬ 
est accommodation here on the part of all military authorities, to a 
degree which has never before been shown to foreigners. Every¬ 
thing in the way of arms equipment which is being used by the Grennan 
Wehrmacht was shown to the Eussian groups, and much more besides, 
which is merely in the experimental stage and has not yet been intro¬ 
duced. If in coimection with the innumerable Eussian wishes 
everything did not always proceed according to schedule, this was 
often enough to be attributed to the fact that the Eussians continu¬ 
ally changed their program and confronted the German organization 
with problems which were often insoluble. Please' stress that after 
the return of Tevossyan and Savchenko we are counting on finidiing 
up the work here quickly, and that for political reasons decisive 
importance must be attached to the rapid completion of the entire 
negotiations in Moscow. 

Eixter 


^This document is from Ritter’s own file and the telegram number and time 
of dispatch are not indicated. 
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No. 372 


S4/23551-64 

The Fdreign MimiMer to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram * 


No.— 


Bbrlon, November [18], 1989, 
zu Pol, II 4686 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor von Bintelen. 

With, reference to your telegram No. 729 of November 16.® 

You are requested to. convey to Molotov our view on the Turkish 
memorandum, a copy of which was hunded to you by Molotov, and 
on the proposal by the Rumanian Government described therein, 
as follows: 

1) Study of the Rumanian proposal reveals that the desimation 
as a neutral bloc of the grouping of states in Southeastern Europe 
contemplated in it is mideading. Although ob^rvance of absolute 
neutrality is listed as the first point, the additional clause “in the 
present scope of the war” signifies a qualification which demonstrates 
the meaninglessness of this point. In consequence of this qualification 
the obligation of neutrality is immediately voided if any other state 
becomes involved in the war. 

2) Since the new pact would not create any significant additional 
obligations between the states of the Balkan Entente of February 9, 
1934, the purpose of the proposal obviously is to impose restrictions 
on the freedom of action of the states which are to be invited to join, 
Bulgaria, Himgary, and Italy. As Bulgaria has consistently de¬ 
clined all the invitations repeatedly extended to her to join the Balkan 
Entente, Bucharest wants to tie her hands by this new pact, while it 
wants at the same time by the inclusion of Hungary to secure its west¬ 
ern boundary against any eventuality. It is unlikely that Bulgaria 
and Hungary will lend themselves to that as long as the well-known 
demands of these countries remain ur^atisfied. For this reason alone 
the Rumanian proposal, in our opinion, has no chance of success. 

3) The Rumanian assertion which is repeated in the Turkish mem¬ 
orandum that the English, French, Italian, and German Governments 
would welcome the formation of the proposed bloc is wholly un¬ 
founded, as far as the German Government is concerned. The Ger¬ 
man Government is merely interested in having all of the states of 
Southeastern Europe observe strict neutrality toward it in this war 
and not play the game of England and France, as Turkey has done 
through concluding the pact of October 19.® Precisely with regard 


^ The copy available is a final edited draXt from which the telegram dispatch 
number and date are absent. The date is given as Nov. 18 in the instruction 
to Rome noted in footnote 4. 

*Not printed (103/111789-90). This telegram conveyed a summary of the 
Turkish memorandum printed as document No. 358. Berlin had evidently 
requested the telegraphic summary before receiving the text of the memorandum 
which Schulenburg dispatched by courier. 

See document No. 287, footnote 1, and document No. 338, footnote 2. 
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to this point of preserving a neutral attitude, the proposed pact, with 
the qualifying formulation of the neutrality obligation, would not im¬ 
prove, but rather worsen the present situation. 

4) As far as the Italian Government is concerned, we know that 
Rome rejects such plans. 

5) Of the four Great Powers whose assenting attitude is alleged 
in the Turkish memorandum, only England and France remain. 
This, however, is precisely what inspires in us the strongest suspicions 
toward the plans pursued by this pact proposal, the more so since other 
information also confirms that this project enjoys British and French 
support. Actually such a pact could in the long run lead to the exten¬ 
sion of the preponderance, which England and France have already 
been able to gain in Turkey, to all of Southeastern Europe. 

6) Our view on the Rumanian proposal conveyed in the Turkish 
memorandum must therefore be summed up to the effect that its real¬ 
ization would be undesirable to us. Even if, because of the afore¬ 
mentioned reasons, we do not believe that the proposed pact will come 
into existence, we would deem it desirable for the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment—^which can have no more interest than we have in the consum¬ 
mation of such a pact calculated to strengthen Anglo-French influ¬ 
ence in the Black Sea region—^likewise to take a negative attitude to¬ 
ward this project.^ 

Ribbentrop 


* On Nov. 21 tlie text of this instruction was telegraphed to the Emhassies in 
Rome (2131/466346-49) and Ankara (103/111797-99). The telegram to Rome 
also requested that Ciano* should be informed of the (lerman attitude which the 
instruction set forth and might be told also that these views had been conveyed 
to the Soviet Government. Mackensen replied on Nov. 24 that he had spoken to 
Oiano as instructed, and that the latter had stated that the Italian view re¬ 
mained that they wished to have nothing to do with a Balkan bloc; moreover, 
they had not been approached on the subject by any of the interested states (1671/ 
380224). 

The telegram to Ankara contained the following addition: “You are requested 
to make it clear in your conversations with the Turkish Government and repre¬ 
sentatives of the countries involved that the reports stating that the German 
Government welcomed the new Balkan bloc plans are false. For the rest, the 
extent to which you can make use of the arguments outlined above will depend 
upon who your conversational partner is. In any case, I request that the Moscow 
discussions with Molotov not be mentioned. . . 

No. 373 

476/220633/1-83/2 

CircvZar of the Foreign Minister ^ 

Telegram 

Berlin, November 18, 1939. 

Buro RAM 572. 

It is possible that actions of one kind or another to bring about 
peace may continue to come up for discussion in foreign countries. 
On such occasions please orient your conversation with all firmness 
along the following lines: 

^ This instruction was sent to all German IMplomatic Missions and to the 
Consulate General in Geneva. 
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In his Reichstag speech on October 6 the Fuhrer again made one 
last generous peace offer to England and France. England had 
given a purely negative reply in Chamberlain’s speech on October 12, 
and in a manner which could only be regarded as an insulting and 
insolent challenge. Thus England had slammed the door on any at¬ 
tempt whatsoever at peace mediation. The same attitude was shown 
by the British and also the French reply to the Belgian-Dutch offer 
of mediation.^ Germany had taken up the challenge flung at her 
and would now carry on the fight to final victory. 

Please take any detailed arguments that may be necessary from the 
Fiihrer’s latest speech at Munich on November 8 ® and from my Danzig 
speech of October 24.^ 

(Foreign Minister) 


* See document No. 356. 

• Printed in Monatshefte fur Auswdrti^e Politilc, December 1939, pp. 1061-1072. 
^Printed in DoJcumente der Deutschen PoUtik, vol. vii, pt. i, pp. 362-381. 

No, 374 

2691/529200-94 

Memorandum T>y the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

SECRET Bbeijcn, November 18, 1939. 

No. W. H. A. 744 

[Extract 

Meeting of the Commercial Poliox Committee on 
November 18, 1939 ® 

2. Sweden 

Ministerialdireklor Walter ® reported on the course of his negotia¬ 
tions in Stockholm: The Swedes demand that the 4-mile zone be 
recognized, wood and cellulose be removed from the list of uncondi¬ 
tional contraband, and halted Swedish ships be dealt with more ex¬ 
peditiously. In return they indeed propose to keep up trade as such, 
but for the time being want to except certain goods, especially copper 
and ferrochrome steel, and for the remainder (especially ore) want to 
concede only the average of the years 1932-38, whereas we demand 
the volume of 1939. 

In ores the average of 1932-r38 amounts to 7,000,000 tons, whereas 
the total for 1939 is 10,400,000 tons. At the very end, the Swedes 


* Other sections of the memorandum deal with negotiations with Denmark, 
the danger of adverse balance in clearing transactions, and Germany’s decision 
not to check on ultimate destinations of merchant ships “for the time being.” 

In addition to Wxehl, officials representing the Reichsbank, the Plenipotentiary 
ft)r the Economy, the Four Tear Plan, and the Ministries of Food, Finance, and 
Economics were present. 

* See document No. 340, footnote 1. 
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offered the 1938 volume of ore (OjSOOjOOO tons) ; Herr Walter will 
not be satisfied mth this, however, but will insist on maintaioing the 
amounts exported in 1939 in all goods of interest to us. 

The Commercial Policy Committee expressed agreement with this 
line of procedure. 

At the beginning of December, the negotiations are to be con¬ 
tinued here in Berlin. Our ore imports will continue undiminished 
in the meantime. 

On the question of delivering coal to Sweden, Ministerialdirigent 
Bergemann * stressed that we cannot give preference to both Italy and 
Sweden at the saihe time; this is impossible on account of the trans¬ 
portation problems involved. An attempt is to be made to get the 
Polish locomotives and freight cars from the Russians. Furthermore, 
the Plenipotentiary for the Economy will push action on the problem 
of coal transportation.® 

Ministerialdirektor Walter also pointed out that all of the railroad 
stations in Denmark are full of German freight cars that cannot be 
unloaded. This is generally the case at the present time in neutral 
countries, owing to the fact that because of censorship the bills of 
lading do not arrive until 8 to 10 days later. The Plenipotentiary for 
the Economy will consult the responsible military authorities in order 
to remedy the situation. 

WiBHIi 


‘‘Ministry of Economics, 

“In a memorandum of Dec. 7 (3072/612842—45), WieW recorded that the 
Commercial Policy Committee had that day recommended (subject to RittePa 
approval) an accommodating attitude toward Swedish exports to neutral coun¬ 
tries to the extent necessary for safeguarding German ore supplies. Since the 
Swedes stood firm on their position regarding minerals, it was also decided that 
the Ministry of Economics would find out how far the Swedish requests for 
iron could be met and whether transportation was available, possibly via Rotter¬ 
dam, for the desired quantities of coal and coke. 


No. 375 

4761/229543-44 


MeTnora'njdmri hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 916 Berlin, November 20,1939. 

The Italian Ambassador today handed me the enclosed memoran¬ 
dum containing information from Bastianini, the Italian Ambassador 
in London, to the Foreign Ministry in Rome'. When ‘T” is used in the 
enclosure, Bastianini is therefore meant. Attolico added orally that 
the conversation took place after Churchill’s well-known latest 
speech.^ Butler told Bastianini that Churchill’s speech was in con- 


^ On Nov. 12, 1939. See The War Speeches of the Rt, Hon, Winston S. Ohwroh- 
ill, vol. I, pp. 119-123. 
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flict with the Government’s views not only in the present instance. As 
a matter of fact, he always spoke only as Mr. Churchill. 

Weizsacrer 


[Enelosiire] 

Annex to St.S. No. 916 

The British people entered the war in order to eliminate the system 
of constantly recurring German aggressions; peace can be concluded 
only when there are concrete guarantees that such attacks cannot be 
repeated in the future. Acting on this fundamental premise, the 
British Government is even today prepared to examine and give the 
most serious consideration to any German proposal that offers a real 
possibility of achieving this goal. 

I then asked Butler whether the rumor circulating in liondon was 
true that evacuation of Poland by German troops was England’s basic 
condition for any kind of agreement. Butler denied in the most cate¬ 
gorical manner that this was the intention of his Government; the 
absurdity of such a demand, which Germany—or any other Great 
Power—could never accept, was obvious, he added. 

Butler, who in his conversation with me again stressed the well- 
known war aims of Great Britain and the firm resolve of the Govern¬ 
ment to achieve them at all costs, gave me to understand—although 
not concealing a certain skepticism about the practical feasibility of 
a peaceful solution at the present time—^that neither the Foreign 
Office nor the Prime Minister excluded such an eventuality a priori. 

No. 376 

472/2281768-72 

Ambassador Schulenburg to State Secretary 'Wei&sdcher 

Moscow, November £0, 1939. 

Dear Herr von Weizsaoeer : In the following I take the liberty of 
making several remarks supplementing the reports on my latest dis¬ 
cussions with M. Molotov, which could not be taken up adequately in 
the telegrams concerned. 

M. Molotov was very angry at the Finns.^ He obviously takes the 
view that the Soviet Union’s effort to protect Leningrad and the Gulf 
of Finland was altogether legitimate, and everyone ought to recognize 
this. The demands of the Soviet Union were so modest that the stub¬ 
bornness of the Finns could only be explained by the fact that their 
resistance was being bolstered by England. Molotov mentioned that 


* Sclmlenbiirg bad reported in a telegram dispatched Nov. 14 on a conversation 
of the previous day with Molotov regarding Finland (108/111779). 

260090—54-33 
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the Finns had been willing to move their boundary further back near 
Leningrad. By doing this they had already abandoned their line of 
fortifications. In view of that, he did not understand why the Finns 
were unwilling to move the boundary far enough back to permit real 
security to be obtained for Leningrad- He was all the more unable 
to understand this since the Soviet Union had offered to assume all 
expenses connected with any evacuation of population and any new 
construction which might become necessary. 

I enclose a cartoon ^ from the Konnsomolslcaya Pravda: “Minister 
Beck says to General Sikorsky: We will wait for M. Erkko, for he 
is following in our footsteps.” 

The sudden refusal of the Soviet Government to undertake any 
changes whatsoever in the boundary established on September 28® 
is probably to be attributed to the fact that we gave “the interested 
persons” time to raise a storm against the Soviet Union’s proposals. 
I imagine that these “interested persons” are people from Sieniawa and 
Ostrot§ka who have declared themselves to be fervent Communists 
and are now mortally afraid of becoming German or Polish again. 
Presumably Sieniawa’s representative in the Moscow Supreme Council 
was also not willing to lose his mandate. I shall try once more to 
salvage the Ostrol^ka barracks, but I doubt that I shall have any 
success.^ 


^Not reprinted. 

• See document No. 157. 

* In a telegram of Oct- 20, Weizs^cker authorized Schulenburg to negotiate 
directly with Molotov or Stalin on certain proposals of the German delegation 
in the Boundary Commission (2426/512837). Annexed to file copies of this 
telegram were papers and sketch maps supporting these proposals which called 
for changes in the agreed boundary near AugustCw, between Ostrol^ka and Nur, 
and between Sokal and Jaroslaw (2426/512818-25), and also other papers re¬ 
lating to Germany’s desire for access to U2ok Pass. (2426/512826-35). 

On Oct. 28, Molotov handed Schulenburg a memorandum agreeing to some of 
the proposals and making various counterproposals. Hencke forwarded to Berlin 
a translation of this memorandum (2426/512716-17), recommending in an accom¬ 
panying letter acceptance of the Soviet terms, even if they did not meet German 
wishes in all respects (2426/512712-16). On Nov. 9, however, Schulenburg wired 
SM follows: “Molotov noted today that there had as yet been no German reply 
to the last Soviet proposal about boundary rectification. The Soviet Government 
therefore requests that we drop the idea of any such border rectification and 
leave everything as It was before. In reply to my objections, Molotov declared 
toat the Soviet Government placed* great value on achieving its wish and that 
it urged us to let the question rest, since a certain stability of relationships 
had meanwhile been achieved and the proposed changes would occasion new 
unrest, which the Soviet Government wished to avoid” (2427/512956). Weiz- 
sScker, in a telegram of Nov. 11 which was also initialed by Ribbentrop, in¬ 
structed the Embassy to express “our real regret” at this withdrawal of the 
Soviet proposal of Oct. 29 [28] (2427/512960). To this instruction Schulenburg 
replied in a telegram of Nov. 13 (dispatched Nov. 14) as follows: “In spite of 
my most urgent representations Molotov persisted in his request that we cease 
calling for any change in the bo-undary set on September 28. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment considered it most important that the impression not arise, after elections 
had been held for the Supreme Soviet and things were somewhat stabilized, that 
the boundary settlement was not final, since this might induce renewed disquiet 
among the populace involved. All my efforts to dissuade Molotov from this view 
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I questioned M- Molotov cautiously on what he thought of the sup¬ 
port of German peace efforts by the Soviet Union which he mentioned 
in his speech.® He replied that the Soviet press had carried a con¬ 
siderable number of newspaper articles along these lines; liis speech 
had served the same purpose, and at every opportunity that offered he 
would again make the same support available. 

M. Molotov mentioned that the agreement with Bulgaria regarding 
a Burgas-Moscow air line would probably be signed. I cannot really 
believe the somewhat fantastic reports of an air and naval base at 
Burgas. 

When, as instructed,® I informed M. Molotov that in our naval war¬ 
fare in the Baltic Sea we would take into account Soviet wishes (not 
to approach the Baltic coast too closely), but must in principle main¬ 
tain our right to carry on war everywhere on the high seas, M. Molotov 
attempted to point out that after all we had agreed to a delimitation 
of spheres of interest along the southern boundary of Lithuania. I 
called M- Molotov’s attention in a friendly but firm manner to the 
fact that at that time it was a question of determining a land boundary 
and that it was not permissible to extend this boundary out to sea. 
Whereupon M. Molotov let the matter drop. 

When we discussed our plants regarding MM. Amanullah and 
Schafer,^ M. Molotov said that both of them would surely travel 
incognito through the Soviet Union. I am enclosing a newspaper 
clipping pertaining to M. Amanullah.® 

In case we actually want to exploit as propaganda the reinforcement 
of Soviet troops in the Caucasus, I should like to recommend that 
we have Lieutenant Colonel Dr, Guse of Neubabelsberg, Friedrich- 
Karl-Strasse, write an article showing how easily the Armenian 
plateau in Turkey (Erzurum and Ersignan [Erzinoanfy) can be 
captured from Transcaucasia and how much more easily Mosul with 
its oil fields can be taken from there.® During the World War Herr 
Guse was Chief of the General Staff of the Third Turkish Army in 


were unsuccessful; lie repeated over and over that it could not be too difficult to 
build new roads or barracks. Both sides must accept small Inconveniences for 
the sake of weightier considerations. He certainly expected that the German 
Government would show understanding for his argument and not insist further” 
(34/23504). On Nov. 19, Weizsacker wired to Schulenburg that the OKW placed 
great value on the barracks at Ostroleka and the road near Sieniawa [i. e., the 
proposed change in the Sokal—Jaroslaw sector], and asked him to try once more 
to arrange with Molotov for at least the barracks at Ostroifka to remain in 
German hands (2427/512999). Schulenburg replied in a telegram of Nov. 21 
that the Soviet Government consented to the Ostroleka change, stipulating that 
Germany should propose no further changes and that the new line would be 
considered final and unalterable (2427/513080). 

® See Editors’ Note, p. 363. 

•See document No. 341. 

[ See documents Nos. 60, 353, and 369. 

■ Not reprinted. 

*MaVg^nal note: “Yes. RCibbentrop]/' 
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Erzurum. He is an authority on matters pertaining to this region. 
An article written by him in the above-mentioned sense would give 
the Turks and the British a good deal of food for thought.^« 

With the very best wishes and Heil Hitler! 

Yours, etc., F. H. ScHULENBtma 

»»Marginal note: “Minister Schmidt: Submit to me again later. Articles and 
news items of this sort should be launched in the neutral press and then picked 
up by [our] press. Schmidt, please take care of this at once. R[ibbentrop],*» 
In a letter of Dec. 5 (2196/473656), WeizsUcker informed Schulenburg that 
the suggested article had been written by Guse at Ribbentrop's instance; it 
appeared in that day’s Volkiscfier Beobachter under the title “Troop reinforce¬ 
ments on the Caucasus Front.” WeizsUcker sent Schulenburg a copy and re¬ 
tained one for his own files (2196/473652-55). 

No. 377 

8689/E602606-09 

Fiihrer^a Dvrecti'oe 

OHEFSACHE BERLIN, November 20, 1939. 

TOP SECRET MTUTARY 

The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OBW/WFA No. 213/39 g.K.Chefs.Abt.H(I) 

By officer only 

Direottve No. 8 for the Conduct of the War 

1. For the time being a state of readiness must be maintained in 
order to be able to continue at any time the assembly of forces which 
has already begun. Only in this way is it possible to take advantage 
immediately of favorable weather conditions. 

The branches of the Wehrmacht will make their preparations in such 
a way that the attack can still be canceled, even if the order to that 
effect arrives at the High Commands as late as 11 p. m. on A-l day. 
At that time, at the latest, the High Commands will receive either the 
code word “Ehine” (go through with the attack) or ‘‘Elbe” (withhold 
the attack) 

T he Co mmanders in Chief, Army and Air, are requested to report 
to OBLW, Operations Planning, immediately after the day of attack 
has been determined, the hour of attack agreed upon between them. 

2. Contrary to the directive given previously all the proposed 
measures against Holland may be taken without special orders when 
the general attack begins. 

The attitude of the Dutch Armed Forces cannot be predicted. 
Where no resistance is met, the invasion is to be given the character 
of a peaceful occupation. 

^ The words “Rhine?' and “Elbe” were changed to “Danzig” and “Augsburg,*' 
with the foUowing marginal note: “Corrected per 1/Skl I Op 42/40 I a.’^ 
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3. Land operations are to be executed on the basis of the directive 
of October 29 concerning assembly of forces. 

That directive is supplemented as follows: 

a. All preparations are to be made to facilitate a quick shift of the 
focal point of the operation from Army Group B to Army Group A, in 
case greater and quicker successes are scored there than at Army Group 
B which seems likely with the present distribution of enemy forces. 

Holland, including the West Frisian islands off the coast (ex¬ 
cluding Texel for the present), is iSrst of all to be occupied up to the 
Grebbe-Maas line. 

4. The Navy^s submarines will be allowed to take blockading meas¬ 
ures against Belgian and, contrary to previous directives, also against 
Dutch harbors and shipping lanes during the night 'before the attack; 
its surface vessels and airplanes will be allowed to take such measures 
after the time the Army’s attack begins. Even where the submarines 
are concerned, however, the space of time between the beginning of 
blockading operations and the time of the land attack must be kept 
as short as possible. 

Operations against Dutch naval forces are permitted only if the 
latter take a hostile attitude. 

At the coastal areas to be occupied, the Navy will be in charge of 
the coastal artillery defense against attacks from the sea. Prepara¬ 
tions are to be made for this. 

5. The duties of the Luftwaffe remain unchanged. They have 
been supplemented by the special verbal orders issued by the Fuhrer 
concerning airborne landings and the support to be given to the Army 
during the capture of the bridges west of Maastricht. 

The 7th Airborne Division will be used for air landing operations 
only after the bridges across the Albert Canal are in our hands. The 
message to this effect is to be assured the quickest possible transmission 
between OKH and OEXr. 

Population centers, especially large open cities, and industries are 
not to be attacked either in the Dutch or in the Belgian-Luxembourg 
area without compelling military reasons. 

6. Closing the border: 

a. Traffic and communications across the Dutch, Belgian, and 
Luxembourg borders are to be maintained in the customary manner 
until the beginning of the attack, in order to preserve the element of 
surprise. Civil authorities are not to be involved in the preparations 
for closing the border until that time. 

&. 'When the attack begins the German border with Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, and Luxembourg is to be closed to all nonmilitary traffic and 
communications. Orders to that effect will be given by the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, Army, to the military and civilian offices concerned. 
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At the beginning of the attack, the OKW will inform the highest 
government authorities that measures to close the border are being 
ordered directly by the Commander in Chief, Army, even at tho^ 
parts of the Dutch border which are outside of the area of operations. 

c. At the other {neutral) 'borders of the Reich no restrictions will be 
made for the time being concerning traffic and communications. 
Further measures prepared with regard to llie supervision of border¬ 
crossing by persons and communications will be put into eflEect if the 
need arises- 

By order: 
Kettbl 

A true copy : v. Trotha 


No^ 378 

B21/B006277t-70 

The Change d?Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT WASHINGTON, November 21, 1939. 

No. 684 of November 20 Received November 21—^9: 00 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No, 562 of November 19 (Ini 
2882)." 

A stijffening of German-American relations, which was being ex¬ 
ploited by enemy propaganda, has made necessary since the beginning 
of the year a more active German propaganda in the United States, 
on which regular reports have been made. Consequently at the out¬ 
break of the war the following propaganda organs could be fully 
employed: 

1. The Trans-Ocean agency in New York sends to Latin America 
news on the United States in line with our interests, for the purpose 
of disturbing North American propaganda. Moreover, the publica¬ 
tion of Trans-Ocean reports in the press here is constantly being pro¬ 
moted, so that German and bilingual newspapers are increasingly 
printing them. For example, the leading New Yorker Staatszeitmig^ 
which for a time had to be banned in Reich territory, is using Trans- 
Ocean material in order to present the German viewpoint in unobjec¬ 
tionable form. 

On account of their pro-Allied attitude and also for reasons of 
competition American newspapers avoid regular printing of Trans- 
Ocean material. On the other hand, it is a gain that they use it to 

^Not found. Similar replies from other Missions indicated that it was a 
circular telegram requesting an accoimting of propaganda activities being car¬ 
ried on by Missions. 
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check their own news service, which yesterday’s Nem Yorh Times 
openly admits. In this way the German viewpoint gains indirect 
entry into the leading American newspapers. 

2. In order to get over this boycott wall of the American press, the 
weekly periodical Facts in Reviev> was founded, which now regu¬ 
larly reaches 20,000 especially interested persons; all materials of the 
Foreign Ministry, particularly political reports, are utilized for it. 
The periodical is proving a success and is quoted and occasionally 
attacked by the American press. 

3. The German Information Library in New York was developed 
into an institute of propaganda. It has sent through numerous spe¬ 
cial editions of Facts in Reviem speeches of the Fiihrer, the White 
Book, and addresses of the Reich Foreign Minister to hundreds of 
thousands of especially (group garbled) personages. The Informa¬ 
tion Library, in addition, provides numerous organizations, news¬ 
papers, and individuals with information and propaganda material 
on Germany. 

4. Both through the Information Library and the office of the 
German Railways in New York, which works with hundreds of travel 
bureaus distributed over the whole continent, German films and propa¬ 
ganda material are circulated. Since the outbreak of the war the 
regular advertising matter of the German Railways office has been 
given a decidedly political tinge. 

5. Through the press office established since the outbreak of the war, 
propaganda is centrally directed from the Embassy in closest col¬ 
laboration with German consular officials, which is especially im¬ 
portant in view of the size of the continent. The press office is in 
regular daily communication with the press here, which, moreover, 
is supplied from time to time by the Embassy with statements via 
leading American news agencies. 

6. All further propaganda possibilities are being carefully observed. 
The requested buying up or purchase of newspapers, periodicals, or 
the information service, which is very popular here, is constantly being 
studied. The same applies by analogy to the American broadcasting 
stations. Every valuable speaking opportunity is taken advantage 
of by the undersigned (radio talks) or by members of the Embassy 
or suitable agents. 

7. The most effective tool of German propaganda in the United 
States is, as heretofore, the American correspondents in Berlin, who, 
as for example, the Ne^o York Tim%es correspondent Brooks Peters in 
yesterday’s Sunday edition, give detailed descriptions as to their 
being carefully and courteously treated by German officials, and are 
not being handicapped by pre-censorship as on the Allied side. The 
Embassy is therefore endeavoring to induce suitable American jour- 
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nalists to visit Germany. Accordingly, the distinguished feature 
writer, K Stoddard, is at present reporting in Germany for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, which supplies a hundred influential 
American, British, and Latin Acnerican papers. 

8. An important supplement to and correction of reports by Ameri¬ 
can correspondents is the German short-wave transmitter, whose prop¬ 
aganda effect is carefully observed here and for whose activities the 
Embassy has sent detailed suggestions. 

Thomsek 


No. 379 


Pia/045 

MemoTcmduTn of the Foreign Minister 

EM 59 Beiulin, November 21, 1939. 

At 5: 00 p. m. today I received Italian Ambassador Attolico who 
had requested an interview. 

Ambassador Attolico spoke to me about the statement I had made 
some time ago to the effect that according to information received 
in Berlin, the British Government had hastily signed the treaty of 
alliance with Poland only after it was known that Italy would stand 
aside from the present conflict.^ The hope that the Fiihrer could 
be deterred from taking action by these two items of intelligence had 
motivated the British Government. 

Ambassador Attolico tried to convince me that time and date cal¬ 
culations made it impossible to maintain this thesis.^ He therefore 
asked me to re-examine the data in my possession. 

I promised Ambassador Attolico that I would be glad to undertake 
such an examination when opportunity offered; however, the future 
appeared to me to be more essential than the past. In my opinion 
developments had actually taken a course which was in the interest 
of both countries. Furthermore, it appeared to me certain that after 


^ Hitler tiiinself made this statement to Oiano in their Berlin conversation of 
Oct. 1. See document No. 176. 

* Attolico had seen Weizsacker on Nov. 11 with instructions from Oiano to 
contest the above German thesis. Weizsacker noted: “Obviously Attolico in¬ 
tends to base his argument on the assertion that Mussolini absolutely wanted to 
participate and was only forced to the contrary position at the last moment 
because of the military-technical statistics. Allegedly the time relationship 
clearly proves that the Italian decision on Aug. 25 came much too late to have 
precipitated the signing of the Anglo-Polish treaty in London” (2131/466333). 
(The Anglo-Polish treaty of mutual assistance was signed in the afternoon 
of Aug, 25.) 

A copy of the WeizsSlcker memorandum of this conversation was sent to the 
Rome Embassy. Mackensen wrote on the margin of the passage quoted above: 
“This assertion (except for the ‘absolutely’) is perhaps correct, but it has nothing 
to do with the question whether Britain’s entry into the war was connected with 
Italian nonparticipation.” 
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the inevitable German victory not only could Germany’s future be 
guaranteed, but Italy’s aspirations could also be satisfied. I assured 
Ambassador Attolico that we fully understood the Duce’s attitude 
and had complete confidence in his policy. 

E[ibbbotkop] 


No. 380 

5566/13395467-53 

Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

Berlin, i^ovember 21, 1939. 
Subject: Economic negotiations with Rumania. 

Shortly before Minister Clodius’ departure for Bucharest the mili¬ 
tary authorities, contrary to their previous position, stated that we 
could not, as promised in the agreement of September 29, 1939,^ 
deliver to the Rumanians over 100 million EM worth of war material, 
but only some 10 million RM worth at most. Reason: much of the 
captured war material was badly damaged. Usable stocks were needed 
for equipping German units activated in the meantime upon higher 
orders. 

In response to remonstrances the OKW agreed that for a begin¬ 
ning the Rumanians could be given binding promises of 500 guns and 
14 French-made howitzers with aimnunition. The pertinent tele¬ 
graphic instruction to Minister Clodius ® crossed the latter’s telegram 
enclosed herewith.® In the meantime he has already notified me by 
telephone that a further telegraphic report^ would be sent to the 
effect that this concession was not yet suflSlcient to assure the com¬ 
pensatory Rumanian deliveries, especially of oil, as fixed by contract. 

It is expected that upon receipt of this further telegraphic report 
the possibility of further concessions to the Rumanians will be ex¬ 
plored with other departments at home, the High Command of the 
Wehrmacht in particular. The proposals for further concessions 
thus agreed upon will then be submitted to the Foreign Minister.® 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary. 

WnsHL 


^ See documents Nos. Ill and 166. 

*Not printed (2117/460899) : Telegram No. 783, sent to Bncharest on Nov. 18. 

*Not printed (169/82908-09) : Telegram No. 877 sent on Nov. 18. Clodius re¬ 
ported that the Rumanian Minister President strongly persisted in his request for 
the Polish war material, even after having been informed of the poor quality 
of the war material in question. 

Probably telegram No. 886 of Nov. 21; not printed (169/82913-14). 

“A minute by Erich Kordt of Nov, 21 ( 565e/E395459) stated that the Foreign 
Minister requested the speedy submission of new proposals. The agreement of 
the military authorities to increased deliveries of artillery was noted in Wiehl’s 
answering minute of Nov. 24 (5556/E895460-61). 
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No, 381 


287l/5e3»8«-86 

Treaty Signed at Berlin^ Novemher 21^ 1989 

PoL IV 2502 g. 

The German Chancellor 
and 

the President of the Slovak Republic, 
desirous of adjusting the northern frontier of the Slovak Republic 
to ethnic requirements and of reuniting for this purpose with the 
territory of the Slovak State the areas incorporated into the former 
Polish state in 1920,1924, and 1938, 

have agreed to conclude a treaty to this effect and have appointed 
the following as their plenipotentiaries, namely: 

The German Gho/naellor: 

Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop, Reich Foreign Minister; 

The President of the Slovak BepuhZie: 

M. Matu§ Cern^k, Minister at Berlin; 
who, after having communicated to each other their full powers, found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article 1 

The two High Contracting Parties are agreed that the areas situ¬ 
ated at the southern border of the former Polish state and indicated 
on the annexed maps ^ shall become a part of the national territory 
of the Slovak state and come under the sovereignty of the Slovak 
Republic on the day this treaty becomes effective. 

The frontier shall be drawn on the spot as soon as possible by a 
German-Slovak commission. 

Artiolb 2 

All questions arising as the result of reuniting the designated areas 
with the territory of the Slovak state in pursuance of article 1 shall 
be regulated by special agreements between the two High Contracting 
Parties, 

In particular the two High Contracting Parties shall reserve the 
right to conclude special agreements if necessary, anent the rights 
and interests of German nationals and Volksdeutsche in the areas 
designated in article 1. 

Article 8 

This treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification ex¬ 
changed at Pressburg as soon as possible. 

‘Not printed (2871/56388^-916). Fifty-two Slovak localities (Gemeinden) 
were involved. 
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The treaty shall become effective with the exchange of the instru¬ 
ments of ratification. 

Done at Berlin on November 21, 1939, in duplicate in the German 
and Slovak languages. 

V. Eibbentrop 
M. Cernak 


No, 382 

5S2/a42.0(23-24 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, November 22,1939—9; 35 p, m. 

No. 825 of November 22 Received November 23—12:40 a. m. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister. 

Dollmann ^ just called on me after a very serious conversation with 
Buffarini^ who considers that the development of the situation in 
South Tirol has become very threatening in the days since his con¬ 
versation with Wolff; ® among other things he spoke of the necessity 
of guaranteeing public order through a further reinforcement of the 
Carabinieri and the military, Buffarini as well as Bocchini very 
emphatically pointed out the urgent necessity of dispatching as 
quickly as possible the special deputy promised by Wolff; together 
with his counterpart sent by the Italians, this deputy is to settle all 
differences arising, especially in police matters, but also in the general 
implementation of the Tremezzo agreement,* so that Buffarini and 
Dollmann will in the future be called upon only as authorities on a 
higher level, that is, in cases in which the matter has definitely 
reached a deadlock locally; in short, Buffarini and Dollmann will not 
be consulted in cases in which all possibilities have not been exhausted 
on the lower level. 

Buffarini further transmitted to Dollmann the Duce’s urgent re¬ 
quest that the number of people actually emigrating daily be increased 
above the minimum which Wolff had promised and which, in the 
Duce’s opinion, was not even being adhered to. In this connection the 
Duce had called attention to the repatriation figures for Volksdeutsche 
from the Baltic area, which had been published in the press (in my 
opinion an irrelevant reference, since the conditions are completely 

* Bugen Dollmann, at this date a Stnrmbannftilirer in the SS, was Himmler's 
personal representative in Rome for police matters. 

* Guido BnfCarini-Guidi, Deputy Minister of the Interior, 1933-43, under 
Mussolini who himself retained the post of Minister. Buffarini was Minister 
of the Interior in Mussolini's Italian Fascist Republic, 1944-45. 

*Karl Wolff, at this date GruppenfUhrer and Chief of Personal Staff for 
Beiehsfiihrer-SS Himmler. 

* See document No. 244. 
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different), and according to Buffarini’s acconnt had clearly indicated 
that we were apparently interested only in a ‘‘plebiscite for show” in 
South Tirol. Buffarini had remarked in this connection that the 
situation would be considerably eased if we could bring ourselves 
to agree to the departure of the impressive number of approximately 
100 persons per day, which would have to begin at once, however. 
Although I have no doubt whatever that the Italians are thereby 
making a request which exceeds what was agreed upon, I would 
nevertheless consider it desirable, in view of the unmistakable deteri¬ 
oration in the situation in South Tirol, if the^Reichsfiihrer-SS would 
investigate the practicability of such an action and if possible initiate 
the appropriate measures. On the basis of Dollmann’s account I have 
the impression that in Buffarini’s opinion the Buce would be con¬ 
siderably reassured if for 2 to 3 weeks we would actually arrange for 
the departure of approximately 100 persons daily; later, if it caused 
too many practical difficulties to maintain such a tempo, we could 
go back to the number of persons who could be taken care of in a 
normal and quiet manner.® 

MaCKENSKN' 

•A memorandum (100/65424-SO) from the files of the Rome Embassy, dated 
at Bolzano Jan. 11, 1940, and presumably submitted by the Consulate General 
at Milan, showed that up to that date 90.7 percent of the Volksdeutche in South 
Urol had opted for Germany. 


No. 383 


47e/22955d 

MemoraTidum by an Offloial of the Foreign Minister'^s Personal Staff 

Berlin, November 22, 1939. 

For [Under] State Secretary Woermann. 

The Minister yesterday discussed with the Fiihrer the draft of the 
reply to the Netherlands Government concerning the crossing of 
Netherlands territory by German aircraft.^ The Fiihrer then author¬ 
ized me to issue the following instructions: 

1. In future, all flights by German aircraft over neutral territory 
will be denied lahgel&wgrietl^ unless they can be absolutely proven, 
for example, by crashing, or by parts of the aircraft which are fotmd, 
or something of the sort. 

2. In case it can be proven absolutely that such flights have taken 
place, a decision will have to be made in each individual case as to 
what is to be done. 

3. The Foreign Minister requests [Under] State Secretary Woer¬ 
mann to submit to him as soon as possible an exact list of flights over 

^Two notes (173/84050-51) protesting German flights over Netherlands terri¬ 
tory were presented by the Netherlands Ohargd d’Affaires on Nov. 20. 
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Holland and Belgium by German aircraft and a list of flights over 
those countries by enemy aircraft * 

Hewee* 


* The list requested has not been found. 

• Unsigned marginal note: "'Neither of the drafts is to he dispatched.’* 

No. 384 


Huremberg document 789—PS 
Exhibit USA-23 

Memorandum of a Conference of the Fuhrer With the Principal 
Military Gommunders^ November 1989^ 

November 23, 1939—1200 hours. 

Conference with the Fuhrer, to which all principal military com¬ 
manders are ordered. The Fuhrer gives the following speech: 

The purpose of this conference is to give you an idea of the thinking 
which governs my view of impending events, and to tell you my deci¬ 
sions. The building up of our armed forces was only possible in 
connection with the ideological education of the German people by the 
Party. When I started my political task in 1919, my strong belief 
in the final success was based on a thorough observation of the events 
of the day and the study of the reasons for their occurrence. There¬ 
fore, in the midst of the set-backs which were not spared me during 
my period of struggle, I never lost my belief. Providence had the 
last word and brought me success. On top of that, I had a clear 
recognition of the probable course of historical events and the firm 
will to make brutal decisions. The first decision was in 1919, when 
after long internal conflict I became a politician and took up the 
struggle against my enemies. That was the hardest of all decisions. 
I had, moreover, the firm belief that I would arrive at my goal. First 
of all, I desired a new system of selection. I wanted to educate a 
minority which would take over the leadership. After 15 years 
I arrived at my goal, after strenuous struggles and many set-backs. 
When I came to power in 1933, a period of the most difficult struggle 
lay behind me. Everything existing before that had collapsed. I 
had to reorganize everything beginning with the mass of the people 
and extending it to the armed forces. First internal reorganization, 
abolition of the appearances of decay and of the defeatist spirit, 
education to heroism. WTiile still engaged in internal reorganization, 

^ This report of Hitler’s speech was found in OKW files captured at Plensbergr. 
Its authorship is unknown. Additional information about Hitler’s statements 
during this conference is contained in the testimony of General Haider in the 
"High Command Case”, Trials of War Criminals Before the Nuernberg Military 
Tribunals Under Control Council Law No, 10, Nuernberg, October IdJ^O-April 
mo, vol. X, p. 857. 
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I undertook the second task—^to release Germany from its inter¬ 
national bonds. Two particular landmarks are to be pointed out in 
this connection—^secession from the League of Nations and denuncia¬ 
tion of the Disarmament Conference. It was a hard decision. The 
number of prophets who predicted that it would lead to the occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland was large; the number of believers was very 
small. I was supported by the nation which stood firmly behind 
me when I carried out my intentions. After that the order for rearma¬ 
ment. Here again there were numerous prophets who predicted 
misfortunes, and only a few believers. In 1935 came the introduction 
of compulsory military service. After that, militarization of the 
Rhineland, again a step believed to be impossible at that time. The 
number of people who put trust in me was very small. Then the 
beginning of the fortification of the whole country, especially in the 
West. 

One year later came Austria; this step also was considered doubtful. 
It brought about a considerable strengthening of the Reich. The next 
step was Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland. But this step was not pos¬ 
sible to accomplish in one move. First of all, in the West the West 
Wall had to be finished. It was not possible to reach the goal in one 
effort. It was clear to me from the first moment that I could not be 
satisfied with the Sudeten-German territory. That was only a partial 
solution. The decision to march into Bohemia was made.. Then fol¬ 
lowed the establishment of the Protectorate and with that the basis 
for the conquest of Poland was laid, but I was not quite clear at that 
time whether I should start first against the East and then against 
the West or vice versa. Moltke often made the same calculations in 
liis time. By the pressure of events it came first to the fight against 
Poland. It will be charged against me: Fight and fight again. In 
fighting I see the fate of all creatures. Nobody can avoid fighting 
if he does not want to go under. The increasing number of people 
required a larger Lebensraum. My goal was to create a rational rela¬ 
tion between the number of people and the space for them to live in. 
The fight must start here. No nation can evade the solution of this 
problem. Otherwise, it must yield and gradually go down. That is 
taught by history. First migration of peoples to the southeast, then 
adaptation of the number of people to the smaller space by emigration. 
In later years, adaptation of the number of people to insufficient space 
by reducing the number of births. This would lead to death of the 
nation, to bleeding to death. If a nation chooses that course all its 
weaknesses are mobilized. One yields to force from the outside and 
uses this force against oneself by the killing of the child. This means 
the greatest cowardice, decimation of numbers, and degradation: I 
decided on a different way—adaptation of the living space to the 
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number of people. It is important to recognize one thing. The state 
has a meaning only if it supports the maintenance of its national 
substance- In our case 82 million people are concerned. That means 
the greatest responsibility. He who does not want to assume this 
responsibility is not worthy of belonging to the body of the people. 
That gave me the strength to fight. It is an eternal problem to bring 
the number of Germans to a proper relationship to the available space. 
Security of the needed space. No calculated cleverness is of any help 
here, solution only with the sword. A people unable to produce the 
strength to fight must withdraw. Struggles are different from those 
of 100 years ago. Today we can speak of a racial struggle. Today 
we fight for oil fields, rubber, mineral wealth, etc. After the Peace 
of Westphalia, Germany disintegrated. Disintegration, impotence of 
the German Reich was determined by treaty. This German im¬ 
potence was removed by the creation of the Reich when Prussia 
realized her task. Then the opposition to France and England began. 
Since 18Y0, England has been against us. Bismarck and Moltke were 
certain that there would have to be one more action. The danger at 
that time was of a two-front war. Moltke was, at times, in favor of a 
preventive war. To take advantage of the slow progress of the Rus¬ 
sian mobilization. German armed might was not fully employed. 
Insufficient hardness of the leading personalities. The basic thought 
of Moltke’s plans was the offensive. He never thought of the defense. 
Many opportunities were missed after Moltke’s death. The solution 
was only possible by attacking a country at a favorable moment. Po¬ 
litical and military leadership were to blame that the opportunities 
were lost. The military leadership always declared that it was not 
yet ready. In 1914, there came the war on several fronts. It did not 
bring the solution of the problem. Today the second act of this 
drama is being written. For the first time in 67 years, it must be 
made clear that we do not have a two-front war to wage. That which 
has been desired since 1870, and considered as impossible of achieve¬ 
ment, has come to pass. For the first time in history, we have to fight 
on only one front, the other front is at present free. But no one can 
know how long that will remain so. I have doubted for a long time 
whether I should strike in the East and then in the West. Basically 
I did not organize the armed forces in order not to strike. The 
decision to strike was always in me. Earlier or later I wanted to solve 
the problem. Under the pressure of events, it was decided that the 
East was to be attacked first. If the Polish war was won so quickly, 
it was due to the superiority of our armed forces. The most glorious 
event in our history. Unexpectedly small losses of men and material. 
Now the eastern front is held by only a few divisions. It is a situation 
which we viewed previously as impossible of achievement. Now the 
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situation is as follows: The opponent in the West lies behind his forti¬ 
fications. There is no possibility of coming to grips with him. The 
decisive question is—how long can we endure this situation? Russia 
is at present not dangerous. It is weakened by many internal con¬ 
ditions. Moreover, we have the Treaty with Russia. Treaties, hoT 7 - 
ever, are only kept as long as they serve a purpose. Russia will only 
keep it as long as Russia herself considers it to be to her benefit. Bis¬ 
marck also thought so. One recalls the Reinsurance TreatyNow 
Russia still has far-reaching goals, above all the strengthening of her 
position in the Baltic. We can oppose Russia only when we are free 
in the West. Further, Russia is seeking to increase her influence in 
the Balkans and is striving toward the Persian Gulf. That is also the 
goal of our foreign policy. Russia will do that which she considers to 
her benefit. At the present moment internationalism has retired to 
the background. In case Russia renounces it, she will go over to Pan- 
Slavism, It is difficult to see into the future. It is a fact that at the 
present time the Russian Army is of little worth. For the next 1 or 2 
years, the present situation will remain. 

Much depends on Italy, above all on Mussolini, whose death can 
alter everything. Italy has great goals for the consolidation of her 
empire. Fascism and the Duce personally are exclusively the pro¬ 
ponents' of this idea. The Court is opposed to it. As long as the 
Duce lives, so long can it be calculated that Italy will seize every 
opportunity to reach her imperialistic goals. However, it is too much 
to ask of Italy that she should join in the battle before Germany has 
seized the offensive in the West; similarly Russia did not attack until 
we had marched into Poland. Otherwise, Italy will think that 
France concerns herself only with Italy since Germany is sitting 
behind her West Wall. Italy will not attack until Germany has 
taken the offensive against France. Just as the death of Stalin, so the 
death of the Duce can bring danger to us. How easily the death of 
a statesman can come about I myself have experienced recently 
Time must be used to the full, otherwise one will suddenly find him¬ 
self faced with a new situation. As long as Italy maintains this 
position then no danger from Yugoslavia is to be feared. Similarly 
the neutrality of Rumania is assured by the attitude of Russia. 
Scandinavia is hostile to us because of Marxist influences, but is neu¬ 
tral now. America is still not dangerous to us because of her 
neutrality laws. The strengthening of our opponents by America is 
still not important. The position of Japan is still uncertain, it is 
not yet certain whether she will join against England. 

I^insTirance Treaty was concluded by Bismarck with Russia June 18, 
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Everything is determined by the fact that the moment is favorable 
now; in 6 months it might not be so any more. 

As the last factor I must in all modesty describe my own person: 
Irreplaceable, Neither a military man nor a civilian could replace 
me. Attempts at assassination may be repeated. I am convinced of 
my powers of intellect and of decision. Wars are always ended only 
by the annihilation of the opponent. Anyone who believes differently 
is irresponsible. Time is working for our adversaries. Now there is 
a relationship of forces which can never be more propitious for us, 
but which can only deteriorate. The enemy will not make peace 
when the relationship of forces is unfavorable for us. No compro¬ 
mises. Hardness toward ourselves. I shall strike and not capitulate. 
The fate of the Reich depends only on me. I shall act accordingly. 
Today we still have a superiority such as we have never had before. 
After 1914 our opponents disarmed themselves of their own 

accord. England neglected the expansion of her fleet. The fleet 
is no longer sufficiently large to safeguard the shipping lanes. Only 
two new modern ships —Rodney and Nelson. New construction 
activity only in the cruisers of the Washington class which were, 
however, an unsatisfactory type. The new measures can become 
effective only in 1941. In the Abyssinian war, England did not 
have enough forces to occupy Lake Tana. At Malta, Gibraltar, and 
London, little antiaircraft protection. Since 1937, rearmament has 
begun again. At present, however, only a small number of divi¬ 
sions, which must form the nucleus of new divisions. Material for the 
Army being gathered together from all over the world. Not before 
next summer is a positive action to be expected. The British Army 
has only a symbolic meaning. Rearmament in the air is proceeding. 
The first phase will end in the spring of 1940, Antiaircraft has only 
guns from the last war. A German flyer at 6,000 meters altitude is 
safe from English antiaircraft fire. The Navy will not be fully re¬ 
armed for 1 to 2 years. I have the greatest experience in all rearma¬ 
ment questions, and I know the difficulties which must be overcome 
therein. 

After 1914, France reduced the length of service. After 1914, de¬ 
crease of military might. Only in some artillery branches are we 
inferior. Only the French Navy was modernized. In the time after 
the war the French Army deteriorated. There were no changes until 
Germany rearmed and announced her demands. 

In summary—(1) The number of active units in Germany is at its 
highest, (2) superiority of the Luftwaffe, (3) antiaircraft beyond all 
competition, (4) the tank corps, (5) large number of antitank guns, 

5 times as many machine guns as in 1914, (6) German artillery has 

200090—64-34 
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great superiority because of the 10.5 guns, and (7) there is no French 
superiority in howitzers and mortars. 

Numerical superiority, but also the value of the troops is greater 
than with the others. I was most deeply pained when I heard the 
opinion that the German Army was not individually as capable as it 
should have been. The infantry in Poland did not accomplish what 
one might have expected from it. Lax discipline. I believe that 
troops must be judged on their relative value in comparison with the 
opponent. There is no doubt that our armed forces are the best. The 
individual German infantryman is better than the French. No 
hurrah-enthusiasm, but tough determination. I am told that the 
troops will advance only if the officers lead the way. In 1914, that 
was also the case. I am told that we were better trained then. In 
reality we were only better trained on the drill field, but not for the 
war. I must pay the present leadership the compliment that it is 
better than it was in 1914. Mention of the collapse while storming 
Liege. There was nothing like this in the campaign in Poland. 

Five million Germans have been called to the colors. Of what 
importance is it if a few of them disappoint. Daring in the Army, 
Navy, and Luftwaffe. I cannot bear to hear people say the Aimy is 
not in good order. Everything lies in the hands of the military 
leader. I can do anything with the German soldier if he is well led. 
We have succeeded with our small Navy in clearing the North Sea 
of the British. Recognition of the small Navy, especially the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Navy. 

We have a Luftwaffe which has succeeded in safeguarding the entire 
German Lebensraum. 

The land Army achieved outstanding things in Poland. Even in 
the West it has not been shown that the German soldier is inferior to 
the French. 

Revolution from within is impossible. We are even superior to the 
enemy numerically in the West. Behind the Army stands the strong¬ 
est armament industry of the world. 

I am disturbed by the stronger and stronger appearance of the 
British. The Englishman is a tough opponent. Above all on the 
defense. There is no doubt that England will be represented in 
France by large forces at the latest in 6 to 8 months. 

We have an Achilles heel—^the Ruhr. The conduct of the war de¬ 
pends on possession of the Ruhr. If England and France push 
through Belgium and Holland into the Ruhr, we shall be in the great¬ 
est danger. That could lead to the paralyzing of the German power of 
resistance. Every hope of compromise is childish. Victory or defeat! 
The question is not the fate of a National Socialist Germany, but who 
is to dominate Europe in the future. This question is worthy of the 
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greatest efforts. Certainly England and France will assume the of¬ 
fensive against Germany when they are fully armed. England and 
France have means of pressure to bring Belgium and Holland to re¬ 
quest English and French help. In Belgium and Holland the sym¬ 
pathies are all for France and England. Mention of the incident at 
VenloThe man who was shot was not an Englishman, but a Dutch 
general staff officer. This was kept silent in the press. The Nether¬ 
lands Government asked that the body of the Dutch officer be given up. 
This is one of their greatest stupidities. The Dutch press does not 
mention the incident any more. At a suitable time I shall exploit all 
that and use it to motivate my action. If the French Army marches 
into Belgium in order to attack us it will be too late for us. We must 
anticipate them. One more thing. U-boats, mines, and Luftwaffe 
(also for mines) can strike England effectively, if we have a better 
j^arting point. Now a flight to England demands so much fuel that 
sufficient bomb loads cannot be carried. The invention of a new type 
mine is of greatest importance for the Navy. Aircraft will be the 
chief mine layers now. We shall sow the English coast with mines 
which cannot be cleared. This mine warfare with the Luftwaffe de¬ 
mands a different starting point. England cannot live without its 
imports. We can feed ourselyes. The continuous sowing of mines 
on the English coasts will bring England to her knees. However, 
this can only occur if we have occupied Belgium and Holland. It is 
a difficult decision for me. No one has ever achieved what I have 
achieved. My life is of no importance in all this. I have led the 
German people to a great height, even if the world does hate us now. 
I am setting this work on a gamble, I have to choose between victory 
or annihilation. I choose victory. Greatest historical choice, to be 
compared with the decision of Frederick the Great before the first 
Silesian war. Prussia owes its rise to the heroism of one man. Even 
there the closest advisers were disposed to capitulation. Everything 
depended on Frederick the Great. Also the decisions of Bismarck 
in 1866 and 1870 were no less great. 

My decision is unchangeable. I shall attack France and England 
at the most favorable and earliest moment. Breach of the neutrality 
of Belgium and Holland is of no importance. No one will question 
that when we have won. We shall not justify the breach of neutrality 
as idiotically as in 1914. If we do not violate neutrality, then Eng¬ 
land and France will. Without attack, the war can not be ended vic¬ 
toriously. I consider it possible to end the war only by means of an 
attack. The question as to whether the attack will be successful no 
one can answer. Everything depends upon a kind Providence. The 
military conditions are favorable. A prerequisite, however, is that 


* See document No. 344, 
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the leadership must give from above an example of fanatical unity. 
There would not be any failures if the leaders of the people always had 
the courage a rifleman must have. If, as in 1914, the commanders 
suffer a collapse of nerves, what should one demand of the simple 
rifleman? 

The only possible conclusion: The enemy must be beaten by attack 
Chances are different today than during the offensive of 1918, Nu¬ 
merically, we have more than 100 divisions- With respect to men, 
reserves can be supplied. The material situation is good. As for 
the rest, what does not happen today must happen tomorrow. The 
whole thing means the end of the World War, not just a single action. 
It is a matter of not just a single question but of the existence or 
nonexistence of the nation. 

I ask you to pass on the spirit of determination to the lower echelons. 
(1) The decision is irrevocable. (2) There is only prospect for suc¬ 
cess if the whole Wehrmacht is determined. 

The spirit of the great men of our history must hearten us all. Fate 
does not demand from us any more than from the great men of German 
history. As long as I live, I shall think only of the victory of my 
people. I shall shrink from nothing and shall annihilate everyone 
who is opposed to me. I have decided to live my life so that I can stand 
unashamed when I have to die. 

I want to annihilate the enemy. Behind me stands the German 
people, whose morale can only grow worse. Only he who struggles 
with destiny can have a kind Providence. Even in the present devel¬ 
opment I see the work of Providence. 

If we come through this struggle victoriously—and we shall come 
through it—our time will go down in the history of our people. I 
j^all stand or fall in this struggle. I shall never survive the defeat 
of my people. No capitulation to the outside, no revolution from 
within. 


No. 385 

lOa/111807 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 770 of November 23 Moscow, November 23,1939—6: 02 p. m. 

Received November 23—4:10 p. m. [m]. 

For the State Secretary, 

For the High Command of the Army, Attache Section. 

The Italian Military Attache called on me today to inform me con¬ 
fidentially of an estimate current in attache circles: Approximately 
28 divisions, plus cavalry and guard units, are believed to be assem- 
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bled on the Bessarabian front, with their main strength on the right 
^g, in East Galicia. The IFrench Military Attache estimates the 
strength at this front as being not over 11 ^ divisions. The disposition 
of the Soviet forces vis-8t-vis Finland is unanimously estimated as 
follows: A total of 18 divisions is assigned here, of which four are 
spread out from Bake Ladoga to the Arctic Ocean, with the rest on 
the Karelian Isthmus and south of Leningrad. 

It is the general assumption, held especially by the British Military 
Attache, that the Soviet Union will in no circumstances seek to enforce 
its demands on Rumania and Finland by resort to armed intervention. 
Time works for the Soviet Union, particularly in the case of Finland, 
go that they can attain everything without the risk of a war. The 
British Military Attache believes that the Soviet Union will do 
nothing against Rumania before next spring. Other Military At¬ 
taches think that Stalin would like to achieve his aims without blood¬ 
shed, but with the greatest possible speed, so that in the event of an 
early termination of the European war he would not afterwards 
stand alone as the instigator of new trouble. 

Kbstring Ko. 141. 

Son UliENBTJRa 


^ Marginal note by Decoding Officer; “Ck>iild also read 10.*' 

No. 386 


1869/S56S64 

The Anvbdssadcr in the jSomet Urdon to the Foreign Ministry^ 

Telegram 

Moscow, November 24, 1939—^12:20 a. m. 
No. 775 of November 23 Received November 24— 2 :30 a. m. 

With reference to our telegrams No. 754 of November 21 ^ and No. 
773 of November 23.* 

To the Reich Ministry of Transport. 

The Embassy has entered a strong protest with all the Soviet ofdces 
concerned against the change-over of gauge of the section of the rail- 


^ Not printed (1369/356929), A telegram notifying Sclinnrre that Hilger 
had made written and oral protest to Soviet authorities about the change in 
railroad gauge (see document No. 237, footnote 4) and abont the Rumanian 
transit question. As to the latter, SchneU reported in telegram No. 760 of Nov. 21 
(1369/356873) that the Soviet Government had made transit through Rumania 
dependent upon German acceptance of a temporary agreement concerning rail¬ 
road arrangements along the entire new frontier through Poland. 

*Not printed (1369/356865-66). In this telegram SchneU transmitted a sum¬ 
mary of the technical instructions issued by the Soviet Commissariat of Trans¬ 
port to the Dw5w railroad district on technical cooperation with German officials. 
SchneU recommended that corresponding instructions be issued to the Krakdw 
district. 
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road between Lw6w and PrzemysL The railroad delegation has also 
protested repeatedly in the matter. In spite of this, the fact that con¬ 
version has been started has been announced in the local railroad 
newspaper. Potemkin, instead of giving a direct reply to the demarche 
made day before yesterday, limited himself today to the statement 
that people in Germany were apparently not very well informed about 
the efficiency of the railroad section Sniatyn-Drohobycz-Przemy^L 
Potemkin added in these words: ‘‘Our German friends will be satis¬ 
fied.’’ In spite of constant urging no statement of its viewpoint could 
be obtained from the Commissariat of Foreign Trade. 

It is apparent from Ministerialrat Schnell’s telegram to the Ministry 
of Transport today that all preparations have been made for be¬ 
ginning transit traffic with Rumania as of December 1. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Benzol Association who are negotiating here state 
that the extensive Soviet petroleum deliveries to Germany which are 
imminent will be greatly facilitated by the change-over of gauge on 
the Lwow-Przemy^l section, since in this way the installations for 
refilling the petroleum into other tank cars will be located on German 
soil. 

SOHULENBUBO 


No- 387 

B21/B006^83-84 

The Charge dPAffaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

Washington, November 24, 1989—^8:26 p. m. 
No. 698 of November 24 Received November 25—6: 00 a. nu 

In a lengthy political conversation Russian Ambassador Oumansky, 
who called on me today upon his return after an absence of several 
months, expressed the personal opinion that America would in the 
near future enter the war against Germany—if not in a military 
sense, then in a politico-economic sense—^but would first have to come 
to an understanding with Japan in order to secure herself from the 
rear. Oumansky saw as the reasons for America’s entry into the war: 
1) the long-standing desire to prevent an Anglo-French defeat; 2) 
in case it should become apparent that Germany might be defeated, 
active intervention on the side of the Allies; 8) the agitation of public 
opinion in the event of an occupation of Holland or Belgium by 
Germany. An understanding with Japan would, however, be made 
more difficult by the progress of Russo-Japanese negotiations, which 
Oumansky said were impending. After a severe military defeat by 
Russia, Japan had realized her inferiority, particularly in air warfare, 
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and had chosen the alternative of an understanding, which Russia 
also desired.^ 

The fact that Russia is not included in the British navicert proce¬ 
dure was attributed by Oumansky to British apprehensions of being 
exposed to another sharp protest from Russia against the conduct of 
the naval war. 

Thomsen 


^ Oumansky refers to the Nomonhan Incident which involved large-scale fight¬ 
ing between Japanese and Soviet troops in the summer of 1939. A settlement was 
announced at Moscow on Sept. 16. 


No. 388 


Ambassador Ritter to the EwJbassy in Italy 
Telegram 

No. 958 of November 26 Berlin, November 2S [1939]—10:20 p. m. 

Received November 26—1:30 a. m. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister very sharply condemned vis-a-vis 
the German Ambassador the procedure announced by the enemy 
powers with reference to German exports ^ and stated that in view of 
the intended Spanish protest he had ordered all Spanish represent¬ 
atives in neutral countries, especially in Rome, to sound out the respec¬ 
tive Governments concerning their stand. Since he intends to let 
Spanish ships proceed to neutral countries under convoy of Spanish 
naval vessels, it is highly important for him to know what attitude 
Italy will adopt toward such a procedure, since other neutrals, too, 
will then certainly follow suit. 

The Foreign Minister requested that the Italian stand also be as¬ 
certained via Berlin. 

Please mention the suggestion to the Government there and use 
your influence to the effect that the Spanish suggestion meets with a 
positive reply. A later telegraphic report is requested.® 

Ritter 


^ Prime Minister Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons on Nov, 
21 that, in retaliation for illegal German use of mines, blockade measures would 
be extended to German exports, including those carried in neutral vessels. 

*Mackensen replied on Nov. 26 (582/241933/2) that Ciano had said that he 
had not yet been approached by the Spaniards, He had added, however, that he 
did not see how the Spaniards proposed to undertake convoying with their war* 
ships, which "were really nothing but scrap.” 
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No. 389 


1671/S8»2Sl-8a 

The Amhoisador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

ubgbnt Eome, November 26, 1939—7:45 p. m. 

No. 864 of November 26 Received November 26—10:30 p. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 842 of November 24.^ 

During my visit today Ciano himself brought up the step concern¬ 
ing the intensified British blockade measures which he had under¬ 
taken with tbe British Charg4 d’Affaires and the French Ambassador 
the day before yesterday, and stated that he had refrained from cann¬ 
ing out the intention mentioned to me day before yesterday of tak¬ 
ing up the matter by way of a note, since it had developed in the for¬ 
mulation that it would not have been possible to avoid bringing in the 
word neutrality in such a note. In his oral statements to the two 
diplomats, however, it had been easy to get around this difficulty. 

When I asked how the British and the French reacted to his com¬ 
munication, Ciano replied that the British Chargd had taken cogni¬ 
zance of it with the remark that he would inform his Government; 
Fran^ois-Poncet, however, had replied with a little smile that he was 
taking cognizance of this protest against the ‘‘consequences” of the 
measures and that he knew that just as Ciano had received the Eng¬ 
lishman 15 minutes before him in order also to protest against the 
“consequences”, he would send for me 15 minutes later to protest 
against the “causes”. England and France had done no more than 
give an answer to our “anarchist” mines, whereby we had placed our¬ 
selves outside the laws of naval warfare. I had the impression that 
Ciano did not permit himsdf to be drawn into any further discussion 
of the subject. 

When I asked whether he had given his remarks to the British and 
the French the tone of a definite demand, he replied that he had ex¬ 
pressed himself somewhat to the effect that if England and France 
persisted on the course they had taken, Italy would reserve to herself 
the freedom of action necessary to guard her interests. 

Macesnssk 


‘Not printed (8331/B689811-12). 
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No. 390 


^6/108123-24 

The Ambassador m Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 522 of November 27 Ankara, November 27, 1939— 8 :15 p. m. 

Eeceived November 28—3: 30 a. m. 

1. The note verbale has been delivered in accordance with telegram 
No. 454 of November 25.^ 

2. With reference to telegram No. 458 of November 27,^ I today 
called the Foreign Minister’s attention to the consequences of his 
economic policy if it was to be conducted in accordance with the 
interview.® 

The Reich Government is always prepared to conclude a reasonable 
trade agreement; it could not but [consider] ^ it a very unneutral 
and therefore unfriendly act [if] Turkey should give in to British 
pressure not to deliver any chromium to us. We could understand 
that Turkey might want to exchange this valuable material for foreign 
exchange, if possible. Therefore we were even prepared to deliver 
war material in payment. I had to reject absolutely the Foreign 
Minister’s request that an agreement with the Minister of Commerce 
be concluded first and chromium discussed later. In view of my 
attitude and my reference to the increased political tension which 
would doubtless set in between the two countries, as well as in re¬ 
sponse to the desire of the President of the Republic that this tension 
be eased through economic concessions, Saracoglu said that he did 
not intend to cut us off from chromium supplies but was only await¬ 
ing the result of an investigation of the extent to which the chromium 
output could be increased in order to make me an offer. Finally 
we agreed that the negotiations with the Minister of Commerce should 
be immediately begun and quickly concluded. Before the final signing 
he will then submit to me his proposals with regard to chromium. 
The trade policy of the Turkish Government coincided with the 
article in the Tilrkische Post of November 16, and he also wished to 
arrive at a political detente in this manner. 

3. For this purpose Saracoglu proposed to me that the feud be 
called off on both sides. My representations with respect to Toun and 

* Not printed (8490/B596894). 

*Not printed (8493/E59e956). 

*In an interview with Jules Sauerwein of Paris Soir, Saracoglu had indicated 
frank dissatisfaction with the course of economic discussions with Germany 
during 1939 and optimism about estabUshing closer economic relations with the 
Western Powers. DNB report of Nov, 24 on the interview: 4531/E144257-58. 

The words in brackets, garbled in transmission, are from the Ankara draft 
(8493/B5969d9-60). 
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an entirely impossible article by Hussein Yalcin had shown bity^ that 
this could not go on. The Tan incident would be settled in accordance 
with my proposal. Maranz ® had been warned that he was an unde- 
sirable alien. I promised that I would ask the Minister and the 
Government to instruct the German press not to write anything in 
the future that might offend Turkish national pride or the President. 

Pahbk 


•Austrian-born correspondent of the liondon Daily Serald. 


No. 391 


2121/46241S-15; 
2121/462418-20 


Unsigned^ Merriorcmdum^ of the EconoTmo Policy Department 


I 


[ IT ovember—1939]. 


The German-Turkish agreements on the exchange of goods and 
payments, of July 25, 1938,^ were in force until July 31, 1939; the 
agreements provided that the two Governments were to decide in 
the course of the month of May 1939 whether or not the agreements 
should be extended for another year. 

Some time before that date an understanding had been reached 
with the Turkish Government that negotiations were to take place 
at Ankara early in June 1939 regarding the extension and modifica¬ 
tion of the agreements (cf. also telegraphic instruction of March 22 * 
of this year). The negotiations were subsequently canceled (tele¬ 
graphic instruction of May 27, 1939-W4240-)This action of ours 
was based, among other things, on the consideration that owing to 
the seasonal character of the Turkish products the Turks would be 
more eager to negotiate in the fall. The Turks were likewise left in 
uncertainty about the entry into force of the credit agreement of Jan¬ 
uary 16 ^ of this year, which was to have been effected by an exchange 
of notes (cf. telegraphic instruction of May 11 of this year, No, 117).® 
The Fiihrer ordered on May 14 ® through a directive issued by General 
Keitel that no heavy guns were to be delivered to Turkey. For all 
financial questions arising out of the contracts the German firms in¬ 
volved were to be referred to the Ministry of Finance. Failure to 
deliver was to be justified vis-k-vis Turkey on political grounds and 

^ See voL v, documents Nos. 545 and 549. 

“Not found. 

•Not printed (8452/EJ595141), 

^ See vol. V, document No. 557, 

•Not printed (8452/E595145). 

• Not found. See vol. vi, document No. 4355. 
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with, the explanation that for the German firms it was a case of force 
mc^jeure. 

The Turkish Embassy in Berlin appealed to the Foreign Ministry 
in a note verbale of May 27 of this year (W III 4271) ^ about the hold¬ 
ing back of military equipment, and the Turkish Ambassador ap¬ 
proached Minister Clodius on several occasions about this matter and 
also about the negotiations for the extension of the Trade Agreement 
and the entry into force of the Credit Agreement (memorandum of 
May 30,1939).® 

In a conversation with our Ambassador on June 5,® the Turkish 
Foreign Minister stated in connection with the holding back of the 
torpedoes and the Skoda guns that if we did not perform delivery, 
Turkey, on her part, would have to curtail her deliveries of raw 
materials and stop payments. The Ambassador noted that the Turks 
must have been referring to chromium ore. 

When the Turkish Embassy made another urgent inquiry about 
the starting of the German-Turkish economic negotiations contem¬ 
plated for May and the question of the delivery of military equipment, 
an evasive answer was given on June 24 (W III 5025) 

As of July 11, the following deliveries of war material to Turkey 
were stopped: 

1) 19 150-nim guns, ordered from Krupp, delivery of which was to 
begin on July 8. 

2) 12 210-mm guns, from Skoda. 

3) 6 batteries of 240-mm howitzers, from Skoda, \alued at 935,000 
English pounds (a down payment of 270,000 English pounds has 
already been made on this order). 

4) 60 Messerschmitt planes. 

The other deliveries of war material were continued. 

In July we were considering starting negotiations in the middle of 
August with a view to extending the arrangements for another year 
and at the same time securing an agreement that the penalties for 
nondelivery of war material would not be enforced (Wg. 1163 g) ; 
but on August 7 Papen told the Foreign Minister, who had invited 
him for a discussion of the question of delivery, that he was awaiting 
instructions and that any prior discussion would be pointless.^® 

In accordance with the instruction of August 18,^® our objective was 
to obtain extension of the Trade and Payments Agreements on con- 

^ Not printed (7996/E575629-30). See vol. vi, document No. 454, footnote. 

*Vol. VI, document No. 454. 

* Vol. VI, document No. 475. 

"Vol. VI, document No. 565. 

“Not printed (8452/E:595147). These ideas were also expressed in a memo¬ 
randum which Wiehl submitted to Ribbentrop on July 28, 1939 (96/107918-23). 

“Telegram No. 225 of Aug. 8 (8452/E595148). 

Vol. VII, document No. 109. 
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dition that an understanding could be reached regarding our release 
from the war material contracts (W 1361 g) ; in order to increase the 
pressure, the issuance of import licenses for seasonal products was 
stopped-^^ 

According to report No. 243 of August 24,^® the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment took note of the nondelivery of war material and was willing not 
to bring up the question of indemnification guarantees provided we 
agreed to a four-week extension of the Trade and Payments Agree¬ 
ments. The Turks then declined the extension (telegraphic report 
No. 288 of September 12, 1939),^^ 

Numan proposed on September 22 to continue trade relations auto¬ 
matically on the basis of the present treaty. Turkey was prepared to 
deliver 30,000 tons of chromium ore (telegraphic reports No. 329 of 
September 22, 1939,^^ and No. 341 of September 27) ; “ we accepted 
with reservations on October 1 (telegraphic instruction W III 7920 
II) 

On October 27, Numan withdrew his earlier promise regarding de¬ 
livery of chromium and cotton (telegraphic report No. 423 of October 
27,1939.^ 

n 

The way the Turkish Foreign Minister expressed himself to Sauer- 
wein, the special correspondent of the Paris Soi/r in Ankara,^ was a 
surprise to Germany, but it was yet not without value, because of 
the light which it throws on Turkey’s intentions. Saracoglu stated 
quite frankly that Turkey wanted to turn away from the German 
economy and intended to intensify economic relations with England 
and France instead, in order to rid herself of the clearing system and 
return to what he called normal trade relations. 

Germany can only deplore this development but must leave it to 
the Turks to decide whether such a course serves their interest. Ger¬ 
many has in the past few years given very special attention to the 
development of her economic relations with Turkey. As a matter of 
fact, trade between Germany and Turkey has quadrupled in the past 
five years, Germany has taken an active part in building up Turkey’s 

See Vol. vn, docTiment No. 141, footnote. 

”Vol. vn, document No. 247. 

"Not printed (8342/B590169). 

"Not printed (8342/E590157). 

"Not printed (8342/E590154r-65). 

" Not printed (8342/E590152-63). 

"In this telegram (96/108088) KroU had reported: "Today’s long discussion 
with M, Numan. indicated that in concluding the pact Turkey obviously also 
assumed obligations with reference to trade with Germany. Thus reports 
which have reached me to the effect that the British are stubbornly striving to 
include Turkey in the blockade front are confirmed.” 

" See document No. 390, footnote 3. 
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industry through financial investments and by supplying technicians; 
a whole series of projects is under way. She has delivered to the 
Turks a great number of industrial products for which parts can 
now be had only from Germany. She has also bought large quanti¬ 
ties of agricultural products on the sale of which Turkey’s rural 
population depends. She has created a market in Germany for 
Turkish agricultural products and through the good prices paid for 
these products, which are mostly nonstandardized and therefore can¬ 
not be sold on the world market, she has made it possible for Turkey 
to expand her production. If Turkey believes that she can hence¬ 
forth supply her industrial needs from England and France and will 
sell her agricultural products in these countries, that is her business. 
We believe that her expectations will be disappointed. If England, 
prompted by transparent political motives now appears as a buyer 
on the Turkish market, that is a development that will not sufiice to 
meet Turkey’s needs for markets even temporarily. In any case, Eng¬ 
land must still in the long run give prime consideration to the interests 
of her Dominions and overseas possessions, and will stop her pur¬ 
chases in Turkey as soon as the war is over and the political reasons 
prompting her present action disappear. When that time comes, 
however, Turkey will turn to Germany in vain. It cost Germany a 
great deal of effort and technical work to develop economic relations 
to their present high level. Existing ties can be broken easily. But 
if Turkey should decide to sever her connections with Germany, the 
Turkish producer, much to his sorrow, will also have to accept the 
fact that the former customer for his agricultural products turns to 
other markets. 


Ill 

1. At the present stage of the negotiations, the Turks are drawing a 
clear distinction between 

a) chromium ore deliveries, and 

1) other deliveries. 

Chromium ore is to be delivered in exchange for war material; the 
other deliveries are to be compensated against German counter- 
deliveries and the open balance. 

2. Previously we have taken the stand that we will not negotiate 
without chromium ore. This attitude clearly indicates our interest in 
chromium ore to the Turks and, no doubt, also to the British, and so the 
coxmteraction is all the more intense. 

3. The Ministry of Economics believes that by bolding back we 
shall compel the Turks to yield. This to my view is erroneous be¬ 
cause industry is not of primary importance for Turkey, which is 
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basically an agrarian country. Experts who are familiar 'with 
Turkey hold that the factories might shut down if cut off from the 
necessary spare parts, but some parts could be obtained from England 
also. Deputies who are interested in the enterprises will not dare, 
in case of any losses to the enterprises, to oppose the course of grand 
policy and, if the occasion arises, they will take money from the Britidi 
in the same manner in which we are trying to bribe them. 

4. If we make no interesting deliveries of military equipment we 
shall certainly get no chromium ore. Deliveries of this kind, how- 
ever, can not be promised at the present moment in view of the exist¬ 
ing directives. Deliveries of less important military material, optical 
equipment, half-track carriers, some light artillery, cannot tip the 
scales, while on the other hand the significance of our important miE- 
tary deliveries is diminishing more and more and has by now perhaps 
been completely lost because ample materiel destined for Poland is 
made available by England and France. 

5. If we are to take a stand on whether we should not after all enter 
into negotiations before the chromium ore question has been settled, as 
the Turks have suggested, the following can be said in favor of such a 
course: 

a) Refusal to enter into such negotiations would probably not ad¬ 
vance us on the chromium ore question, the less so because we are not 
in a position to offer important military equipment. 

h) Included in the other commodities are semi-manufactured goods, 
which are of the greatest importance in view of our lack of raw mate¬ 
rials. 

c) By buying other goods we can liquidate our balance which, like 
the other payments due, would otherwise inevitably be frozen. 

d) Such negotiations would afford an opportunity of reaching some 
understanding on the question of the delivery guarantees. 

e) If we do not negotiate there is a risk that the other goods of in¬ 
terest to us, such as cotton, tobacco, and olive oil, will also be sold to 
England and only the most unimportant items be left for us. 

f) ^ By opening negotiations we strengthen the Turkish circles that 
are interested in trade with Germany and are at present completely 
pushed aside. A rigid refusal to negotiate at all can only strengthen 
the pro-British element. By means of negotiations aided by the pro- 
German Turks who would thereby be mobilized, there may perhaps be 
a possibility of finding a way to the chromium ore. 

g) Negotiations that have been started can also be broken off. At 
any rate they ought to be initiated even while the Turko-British ne¬ 
gotiations are still in progress, 

h) Germany is big and powerful enough so that her prestige would 
not suffer from an outcome that is not as favorable as could be de¬ 
sired. The views expressed by the Minister of Economics last August 
still hold good on a lesser scale even today: if we rebuff Turkey, we 
shall drive her into the arms of England. 
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No. 392 


iefi/8!2930 

The Minister in Rv/rnania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

X3RGENT Bucharest, November 28,1939—^2:45 a. m. 

No. 916 of November 27 Received November 28—3: 30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 810 of November 25 (Pol. II 
4758)." 

Foreign Minister Gafencu repeated to me that the neutrality pact 
had been abandoned; he would not even refer to it in his statement 
to Parliament on Wednesday. 

Gafencu claims, however, that England had at first been cold to the 
idea and had only later agreed to it. He had believed that we would 
give our consent because we had at one time proposed Italy’s leader¬ 
ship in it. Nor had the Italian Minister been averse to it in the be¬ 
ginning. Only later did he indicate reserve. Knowing now that 
Germany and Italy did not welcome the neutral bloc, he was with¬ 
drawing his proposal. 

Fabrictos 


* Not printed (6520/E487376). 


No. 393 


S12T/B582019 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United States 

Telegram 


No. 593 Berlin, November 27, 1939. 

Sent November 28—4:20 a. m. 

W VI 4046 II. 


With reference to our telegram No. 589.^ 

I have instructed the German Missions in Rome, Moscow, Tokyo, 
and also in other places to speak to the governments there about 
England’s renewed breach of international law and urge energetic 
defense measures and joint action by neutral states.® Even though 


‘Not printed (51/34049-50). The telegram summarized the reaction of neu¬ 
tral states to new Anglo-French blockade measures against Germany under 
which it had been announced that all German goods of German origin or German 
ownership found on neutral ships would be seized in retaliation for illegal Ger¬ 
man use of mines. The telegram stated that with the exception of the United 
States almost all neutrals affected by the measures had protested and Germany 
was urging them to take joint countermeasures. 

*The instructions to Rome and Moscow are printed as documents Nos, 394 
and 395; that to Tokyo is not printed (1703/398323-24). 
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I do not expect very much from a similar step in Washington, it nev¬ 
ertheless seems to me necessary and desirable also to inform the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States of the developments that were reported 
for information by telegraphic instruction No. 589. I leave it to 
your judgment to decide how emphatically in your further oral 
statement you should urge the government there to take a stand also 
against this new breach of international law and to halt this inter¬ 
ference with the commerce of the United States. Report by 
telegram. 

Ribbbntrop 


No. 394 

8127 /^ 5820 * 21-22 

The Foreign Minister to the Enibassy in Italy 
Telegram 

No. 96B Berlin, November 27, 1939. 

Sent November 28—5; 20 a. m, 
zu W VI 4050 I. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 861 ^ and 864 of November 26.® 

Please point out to Ciano again and on my express instructions 
the necessity of Italy’s protecting herself against the new violation 
of international law and the new attack by England on the rights 
and economic interests of Italy and the other neutrals. In so doing 
please inform him that Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Japan, and Iran—^thus almost all countries actually affected, with the 
exception of America—^have also lodged protests with England. 
Furthermore, a spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Ministry threat¬ 
ened countermeasures in case the British action should damage im¬ 
portant Japanese interests. The Brazilian Foreign Minister has 
stated that in all probability the Inter-American Neutrality Commis¬ 
sion, which is meeting shortly in Rio, will decide to protest against 
the tightening of British blockade regulations. 

Italy is all the more interested in an energetic defense of her posi¬ 
tion, since she has suffered more harm than the other countries through 
being cut off from deliveries of German coal by sea. Although the 
German Government will do everything it can to replace ship deliver¬ 
ies which may become impossible with deliveries by rail, there should 
be no delusions that this might succeed even partially, especially if 
Italy does not provide more freight cars. In this connection, I request 
in particular that you suggest the formation of convoys of coal freight- 


No. 861 Is the telegram referred to In document No. 388, footnote 2. 
Document No. 389. 
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ers escorted by Italian naval forces. Say that I am convinced that 
England would not dare molest such convoys. 

I should be very pleased if you could find an opportunity soon to 
speak to the Duce, too, in this matter and to inform him of my 
opinion- 

Beport by wire.^ 

itiBBENTROP 


•By Berlin’s telegram No. 967 of Nov. 28 (582/241936), the Rome E3mbassy 
was asked to refrain from executing this instruction until a further message was 
received. 

Eibhentrop’s telegram No. 978 of Nov. 30 (582/241937) then ordered the E3m- 
bassy to proceed with the instruction subject to replacement of its next to last 
paragraph with the following: 

“In view of the cutting off of German coal shipments by sea, Italy has an in¬ 
terest in energetic defense of her position. The Reich Government will, of 
course, do everything it can to effect coal deliveries by the land route, but this 
can succeed only in part if Italy does not provide more freight cars.” 

The telegram added that mention of the convoy idea, contained in the first 
version of the instruction, was to be omitted “since for technical naval reasons 
we do not wish to see such convoys formed at this time.” 

No. 395 


8127/E582020-20/1 

The Foreign Minister to the Emhassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

jKTo. 907 BERiJiisr, November 27, 1939. 

Sent November 28—6: 20 a. m. 

zu W VI 4046 II.^ 

Please speak to Chairman Molotov about the planned tightening of 
British blockade measures which will probably be announced on No¬ 
vember 28; they are now supposed to subject even export goods of 
German origin which are owned by neutrals, are on neutral ships, 
and are destined for neutral countries, to capture and seizure. I 
should be very pleased if M. Molotov would lodge a protest against 
this action to the effect that Britain was again violating accepted 
international law. 

To judge from the great effect achieved by the recent protest by 
Chairman Molotov against the contraband list,® we promise ourselves 
even better results from the protest now being suggested because the 
Soviet Union is practically unaffected by the British measure. Con¬ 
sequently, the Soviet Union would again be able to appear as protector 
and defender of international law. 


VI 4046 II: Document No. 398. 

The files contain a German translation of a note Molotov handed to the 
British Ambassador Oct. 25, 1939, in reply to British notes of Sept. 6 and 11 
regarding contraband of war (51/33950-53). 


260090—54- 
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I suggest that during the conversation you might utilize the fact 
that Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Japan, and Iran 
have already protested. Brazil intends to propose a joint protest at 
the session of the Inter-American Neutrality Commission which mil 
be held shortly in Rio. Italy has protested to the British and French 
Ambassadors and called attention to the injurious effects on Italian 
commerce; she informed us confidentially that she did not intend to 
put up with this. Spain is likewise considering entering a protest 
and setting up convoys of Spanish warships for Spanish merchant¬ 
men, in case other powers, in particular Italy, take similar measures. 

Please report by wire.^ 

RiBBENTRor 

• Scnulenturg reported on Nov. 30 tliat Molotov received the information in 
a friendly way and replied that the matter had already been examined and that 
Ribbentrop’s wishes would receive careful consideration (108/111S26). On 
Bee. 11, Schulenhurg wired that the Soviet Government that day had sent the 
British Embassy a note protesting the British blockade decision of Nov. 28 
(103/111865). 


No. 396 


B21/B00528S 

The Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Minisirf 

Telegram 

Wasecington, November 28,1939— 2 : 46 p. m. 
No. 711 of November 28 Received November 29—4; 45 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 593 of November 27^ and my 
telegram No. 709 of November 27.^ 

As instructed, I informed the American Government of various 
protests by neutrals against the British export blockade and in the 
ensuing conversation with the official concerned. Assistant Secretary 
Grady, plainly intimated what attitude we believed we could expect 
of the American Government, particularly in view of the determined 
protests of the American Government in a similar situation during the 
World War. 

The result of the conversation is briefly as follows: 

1. The ALmerican Government does not intend of itself to protest 
in principle against the British breach of international law or to par¬ 
ticipate in any collective protest by other neutrals. 

2. The present American Government apparently considers the 
export blockade an admissible measure under international law as 
retaliation against German mine warfare. 

^ Document No. 303. 

*Not printed (B21/B005287). Thomsen reported an Aonerican protest 
against Allied blockade measures was unlikely, as American policy was guided 
by the desire to assist the Allies in every way within the framework of a benev¬ 
olent neutrality. 
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3. In view of the decline in German exports to this country the 
American Government does not consider itself “affected” and there¬ 
fore has no material interest at stake. Higher considerations ap¬ 
parently play no role. 

In theory the American Government, as Grady stressed, reserves 
to itself all the rights of neutrals. Any kind of protest against Eng¬ 
land enters into consideration, however, only in the event of an 
individual, concrete case of flagrant interference by England with 
American ships or American cargoes which directly affects American 
interests. 

Thomsen 


No. 397 


176/22a{>SS 

Memorcmdmn, ty the State Seoretairy 

ISTovember 28, 1939. 

Jurisdiction in relations between the Foreign Ministry and the OKIW 
or its branches. 

1. In all questions on the general conduct of war in which the 
Foreign Ministry is interested, the OKW shall have jurisdiction vis-A- 
vis the Foreign Ministry.^ 

2. Questions of naval warfare shall be discussed between the OKW 
and the Foreign Ministry when they have basic significance or when 
theFuhrer is involved. 

3. In all current matters of naval warfare the Foreign Ministry 
shall deal directly with the OEAI, which, if necessary, shall in turn 
inform the OKW. This information is necessary mainly when the 
opinions of the Foreign Ministry and the OEM differ. It is then the 
task of the OKW to reach an agreement with the Foreign Ministry, 
taking account of both political and military requirements. 

4. The same regulation applies also to the other aspects of warfare 
insofar as the Foreign Ministry is interested in them. 

Submitted to the Foreign Alinister, as directed.® 

WbuzsIokbr 

‘An order of Oct. 23 ty Hitler specified that economic warfare, including its 
naval aspects, should be centrally directed by the OKW, which was also charged 
with coordinating the activities of other governmental organs having responsi¬ 
bilities for economic warfare (51/33920), An English translation of the order 
is to be found in “The Piihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs,” BrasBey’a Naval 
Anmal, 1948, p. 63. 

‘Marginal note in Weiz^cker’s handwriting: “Approved by the Foreign 
Minister. W[eizsllcker], Nov. 28.” 
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No. 398 

5284/Eaill05^6 

TTie Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

TIRGENT Rome, November 29,1939—2:15 p. m. 

No. 896 of November 29 Received November 29—5:00 p, m. 

W III B 568. 

With reference to your telegram No. 967 of November 28.^ 

I canceled my visit with Ciano scheduled, as usual without mea- 
tioning the subject matter, for today. 

Moreover, yesterday in the course of my conversation with Gianuini, 
I brought up for discussion the question mentioned in telegrapHc 
instruction No. 963 of November 28 [^sic\ ^ regarding the future fate of 
German coal deliveries to Italy by sea, and called attention to the fact 
that new British measures might make continuance of these shipments 
impossible if Italy did not decide to react more sharply; even with the 
best of intentions on our part the shortage in the tonnage brought 
in by sea could be only partially compensated for by land deliveries. 

Surprisingly enough, Giannini replied that he did not share our 
misgivings; even after the announcement of the new British measures 
Italy had sent ships to Rotterdam to take on coal, and was counting on 
the continuation of these shipments. Since, as he said, convoys are 
not being considered here, the reason for his optimism may be sought 
in some sort of British assurances, although Giannini made no men¬ 
tion of anything of the sort.® 

It is significant that Transportation Minister Host Venturi also told 
Graefl ^ confidentiaUy yesterday that in spite of the sinkings of Italian 
coal ships which had already occurred, he was continuing to order 
Italian ships to go to Rotterdam and take on German coal. From 
statements made by the British to the Italian Government, it appears 
that even after the introduction of the blockade against German ex¬ 
ports, England does not for the time being entirely exclude the de¬ 
livery of German coal by sea to Italy. However, England demands in¬ 
spection of each individual steamer, if possible in British ports, and 

See document No. 394, footnote 3. 

^ Document No. 394. 

*In a memorandum of Nov. 30 (1848/421094), 'W'eizsacker recorded the fol¬ 
lowing: ‘T told tlie Italian Ambassador today tbat I bad the impression that 
the Italian Government is not very much concerned about the Anglo-French 
blockade of German exports. It almost seemed to me as if Italy hoped to be 
-able to continue to use the sea routes for German exports of coal to Italy. At- 
tolico said that if this was the case England apparently wished to spare Italy, 
wheJreupon I told him I could not weU imagine that Italy would be spared in 
.:such a way for no reason at all.*’ 

* Friedrich GraefC, Commercial Attachd in the German Embassy. 
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because of distrust of France she even rejects inspection in French 
ports. Delivery of coal by the sea route, however, even if not ren¬ 
dered impossible by the very rigorous British attitude, would be called 
into question for all practical purposes if the danger from mines in¬ 
creased. Host Venturi assumes that Anglo-German naval warfare 
■vrill soon take such forms that all navigation to Belgian and Nether- 
land ports will be paralyzed. 

Macskensbn 


No. 399 


8589'/B6026i16-19 

FuKrer^s Directi'^e 

ghefsaohe Berijen', November 29, 1939^ 

TOP SECRET MILITARX 

The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht 
OKW/WFA No. 215/39 g.Kdos. Chefs. Abt.L I 
By officer only 

Directive No. 9 

PRINCrPEES TOR THE CONDITCT OF THE WaR AgaINST THE EhEMT’s 

Economx 

1. In [our] war against the Western Powers, England sparks the 
determination to fight and is the leading power of our enemies. To 
throw down England is the prerequisite for final victory. 

The most eflEective means to achieve this is to paralyze England's 
economy by disrupting it at critical points. 

2. The development of the situation and of our armament may, in 
the near future, create favorable conditions for extensive warfare 
against England’s economic foundations. The necessary 'provisiom 
mmt therefore he made ccs early as possible to strike an annihilating 
blow at England’s economic strength by concentrating suitable arms 
of our Wehrmacht on the most important targets. 

The nomrdlitary means of warfare, complementary to the measures 
of the Wehrmacht, will be put into effect according to special 
instructions. 

3. As soon as the Army has succeeded in defeating the Anglo-French 
field army and in occupying and holding a part of the coast facing 
England, the tosh of the Na'vp and the Luftwaffe of carrying on the 
struggle against England’s economic strength will become of prime 
importance. Efforts for cooperation of the S- and K- Organization 
are to be made. 
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4. To the Navy and Luftwaffe will fall the following joint tasks^ 
enumerated here in the sequence of their importance: 

a. Attacks on the main English ports of transshipment by 
and blocking the approaches to the harbors and by destroying vitS 
port installations and sea locks. 

In this connection the role of the mine>laying planes will be a very 
important one, especially with regard to the harbors on the west coast 
of England, in narrow waterways, and estuaries. 

&. Attacks on English merchant shipping and against the enemy 
fleet protecting it. 

<?. Destruction of English supplies, oil reserves and of food in re¬ 
frigerated warehouses and grain elevators. 

d. Disruption of English troop and supply transports to the French 
coast. 

e. Destruction of industrial plants, the elimination of which is of 
decisive importance for the conduct of the war; above all of key- 
plants of the aviation industry and the factories producing heavy 
ordnance, antiaircraft guns, ammunition, and explosives. 


5. The most important English transshipment ports which han¬ 
dle 95 percent of the foreign trade and coxild not be adequately re¬ 
placed by others, are: 


London 1 

Liverpool 

Manchester 


for imports of food, timber, and oil, and the 
processing thereof. 


These three harbors, handling 58 percent of the peacetime 
imports, are of decisive importance. 

Newcastle Swansea'^ 

Blyth Cardiff U i 

Sunderland Barry of 

Hull 1 


The following may be considered alternate harbors, but to a limited 
extent and for certain goods only: 


Grangemouth 

Leith 

Middlesbrough 

Grimsby 

Southampton 

Glasgow 


Holyhead 

Bristol 

Belfast 

Newport 

Goole 

Dundee 


It will be necessary to watch continuously for any possible shifting 
in the use of these harbors. Besides it will be important gradually 
to compress and shift English foreign trade into areas which are 
within easy range of our naval and air forces. 

FrenSh harbors will be attacked only in so far as they play a role 
in the siege of England, or if they are of importance as debarkation 
points for troops. 
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6, In harbors which cannot be blocked effectively with mines, mer¬ 
chant shipping is to be paralyzed by sinking ships in the roadsteads 
and by destroying vital harbor installations. Special emphasis is 
to be laid upon the destruction of the great canal locks at the harbors 
of Leith, Sunderland, Hull, Grimsby, London, Manchester (Ship 
Canal), Liverpool, Cardiff, Swansea and Bristol-Avonmouth. Par¬ 
ticularly on the west coast these locks are very important in regulat¬ 
ing the water level and, through it, the harbor traffic. 

7. In preparing these actions it will be important to do the fol¬ 
lowing: 

a. Continually to check and supplement the basic data available 
on English harbors, their installations and capacity, as well as infor¬ 
mation about the English war industries and supply depots. 

To rush the development of an effective method enabling planes 
to lay moored mines also. 

c. To provide a supply of mines sufficient for the very high demands 
and numerous enough to meet the operational needs of the KTavy and 
Luftwaffe. 

d. To coordinate the conduct of operations of the Navy and Luft¬ 
waffe, as to time and location. 

These preparations are to be made as soon as possible. I request 
the Commanders in Chief of the Navy and the Luftwaffe to keep 
me continuously informed about their plans. 

I shall decide later as to when the restrictions still in effect in the 
naval and air war will be lifted. This probably will coincide with 
the start of the big offensive, 

Anonp HrmEjR 


No. 400 


259 / 16918491-510 

The Consulate General at MUoai to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

URGENT Milan, November 30, 1939—3; 40 p. m. 

No. 18 of November 30 Received November 30—5: 05 p. m. 

A former employee of the British Embassy in Rome who for many 
years running has pilfered telegram duplicates, rough copies of de¬ 
ciphered telegrams, and duplicates of written reports, has offered me 
two chests full of such material. I was able to cause him to let us 
have a few of them to check at the Consulate. It is quite obviously 
genuine, very interesting material. The pieces checked concern the 
years 1933 to 1935, Palestine, Syria, East Pact, Abyssinia, and other 
topics; the entire collection is said to go to 1938. 
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Immediate decision is necessary, for otherwise the seller is going to 
offer the material to the Italians or Western Powers. The seller, who 
certainly expects a high profit for himself, could not be persuaded up 
to now to set a price, but insists that the purchaser offer a price after 
looking at all the material. I am still trying to get him to state how 
much he wants. 

Suggest the sending of an official, who is exactly informed about 
English policy, who can judge to what extent the contents of the 
material is unknown and useful to us. The official must arrive at 
the latest by Saturday, December 2. For reasons of distance, perhaps 
a visit from Counselor of Embassy Kordt^ might be considered. In 
case it is absolutely necessary, and instructions are received here by 
telephone tomorrow, Friday morning, by 11 o’clock, Attache Lierau 
can arrive in Berlin with sample documents early on Saturday. 

Wbbeb 


^Tneo Kordt liad been at the Legation in Bern since September 1939. See 
document No. 414. 


No. 401 

91/100112P-13 

The Mmister in Eire ta the Foreign Mirmtrg 
Telegram 

No. 155 of November BO Dublin, November 30,1939. 

Received November 30—1:10 p. m. 

At present the opinion is prevalent here that the British would for 
the time being probably continue to shrink away from forceful inter¬ 
vention until the development of the war situation, especially through 
intensification of the naval war or a regrouping of the British Cabinet, 
should necessitate a basically different policy with respect to Ireland. 
I personally assume that the Government would only make concessions 
concerning harbors if the British used force; it might put up armed 
resistance or it might not, in view of the small size of the armed 
forces. In my opinion the possibility of British action against the 
Legation would also have to be expected in that case; even now such 
action is considered possible, perhaps in a disguised form, in view of 
the British methods here which we well know from our own experi¬ 
ence. The IRA informed us that they would in such a case be pre¬ 
pared to defend us and take us to safety, but the Government will 
probably also be willing to do so. I might mention that the provisional 
British representative here is considered in greater danger at present 
than we and is constantly under the strictest surveillance. 

Since, if Irish neutrality should cease, we should let the British take 
the first step if at all possible for reasons with which you are familiar, 
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I recommend once more, witli reference to my telegram 'No. 150 of 
November 27,^ and in view of the special circumstances prevailing 
here and the particular threat to Ireland’s position on the part of 
England, that Ireland, in case of intensified naval warfare, be accorded 
the individual treatment indicated,^ In my opinion it will be difficult 
enough to disrupt shipping across the Irish Sea, and if the Irish 
export only their own products in return for goods bought in England, 
a fact which could presumably be assured, such shipping would at 
least for the time being not be important enough in volume to warrant 
the serious threat to Irish neutrality which would have to be expected 
as the result of disrupting it. If a closed area around England should 
be established from which Ireland could not be completely excluded, 
I believe an attempt should be made to find a protected route for rela¬ 
tively small Irish imports of goods from countries other than England. 

I request at your convenience an analysis of opinions concerning the 
possibility of the U.S. entering the war; ^ such a step could exert a 
decisive influence on the situation here but is not expected for the 
time being. 

Hempel 


^ Not printed (8344/E590222-23 ), 

*TMs sentence appears to be garbled and It is difficult to make a precise 
translation. 

brief analysis of opinion in the United States was sent to Dublin in 
telegram No. 242 of Dee. 4 (2993/586640). 

No. 402 


6556/E395473-75 

The Director of the Economic Policy D&partment to the Legation 

in Rumania 

Telegram 

xjBiGENT Berun, November 30, 1939—12:00 midnight. 

SECRET zu W 2782 g.^ 

No. 835 

For Clodius. 

I. The Ministry of Economics warns of the progressive drop in 
Rumanian oil deliveries, from 70,000 tons in October to less than 
60,000 tons in November, while a minimum of 100,000 tons per month 
is required to meet the needs of the absolutely essential program. 
Every effort must be made to be really sure that deliveries will be 
made on that scale at least for approximately the next six months. 
Please conclude a separate agreement on that score, if possible, whereby 
tbe Rumanian Government definitely commits itself to guarantee the 


Not found. 
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actual performance of these deliveries. The existing agreements 
should he modified accordingly and the attempt should also be made, 
if necessary, to have certain major German deliveries, e. g,, the powder 
factory, linked specifically with the oil deKveries. In any event, the 
necessity of obtaining a satisfactory settlement of the questions of 
exchange rates and prices at the current negotiations assumes decisive 
importance in this connection. In order to offset the opposition of the 
British oil companies, the Rumanian Government might find it neces¬ 
sary to use authoritarian measures for the regulation of her domestic 
oil economy, perhaps by appointing a government commissioner with 
powers of seizure and price-fixing. 

In view of the importance and urgency of the matter, Schottky and 
Rosenkrantz of the Ministry of Economics will fly to Bucharest on 
December 2 to obtain information on the situation there. 

II. With reference to your telegram No. 920.^ 

The arms and ammunition scheduled for delivery are being inven¬ 
toried and checked for necessary repairs with the utmost dispatch, 
but for well-known reasons this will still take some time, especially as 
regards the antiaircraft guns. We suggest that a Rumanian expert 
be sent here to participate in the work. The Rumanian Military At- 
tachfi has already inspected a portion of the stocks. 

We will take over speedy reconditioning. It would appear ad¬ 
visable not to set the prices until afterwards. They will have to be 
established in reichsmarks on the basis of the pre-war prices of oil. 

With respect to ammunition, we shall probably be able to provide 
100,000 rounds for the 37 mm antitank guns, possibly more. No defi¬ 
nite figure can be given as yet because the stocks found belong to vari¬ 
ous models of guns and have not yet been sorted out. 

WnsHL 


* Not printed (8407/E597091). 


No. 403 

Fll/0299 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

No. 936 [Berdin] November 30, 1939. 

RAM 588, 

For the Ambassador personally. 

At a recent conference I instructed you to avoid making any offi¬ 
cial inquiries concerning the purchase of Russian submarines by Ger- 
many, but, if the opportunity should arise, to have the Naval Attach^ 
find out privately whether the Russian Navy might be inclined to 
give up submarines. 
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Please send a report by telegram to me personally on whether the 
Naval Attache has already made inquiries.^ If there has not been 
any opportunity to do so as yet, please undertake nothing without fur¬ 
ther instructions.* 

Ribbentrof 


a telegram of Dec. 1 (F11/0300), Schulenburg informed Ribbentrop that 
he had taken no action and that the Naval Attach^ had found no opportunity 
as yet to do so; they would await further orders. Schulenburg added that 
the Military Attache noted some concern by the British Embassy at reports 
in foreign newspapers of proposed submarine purchases. 

* On Oct. 10 and again on Nov. 22, Hitler had decided against attempting to 
get submarines from the Soviet Union. See ‘"Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Af¬ 
fairs 1939-1945,” Brasseif^s Naval, Annual, 1$48, pp. 47 and 58. 


No. 404 

B18/B00S166 

MemorandiMn by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 933 Beemn, NoTember 30, 1939. 

The Italian Ambassador called on me today in order to learn some¬ 
thing about the hostilities between Russia and Finland and the politi¬ 
cal consequences of this conflict. I could tell him very little, because 
of the scant information which we have received up to now. 

Attolico then told me that the Finnish Minister had just called on 
him in order to ask his advice on whether the hostilities could not 
after all be brought to a halt at the last minute by German mediation. 
Attolico told the Finn that he could not answer as Ambassador, but 
only as a good friend. As such he thought he had to say that Finland 
ought not to gamble on the moral support of the other Scandinavians 
or other friends, but should rather take account of realities. Such a 
conflict might perhaps be brought to a halt at the very start if the 
causes were eliminated, i. e., the conditions of the opponent were 
accepted without further ado. Without such compliance he, Attolico, 
believed that Germany^could certainly not be of service to the Finns. 
The right thing would be for Finland to send any colonel she might 
wish to the opposing side with a flag of truce and have him state what 
she was willing to do. 

I told Attolico for my part that I considered it proper that he had 
not encouraged the Finnish Minister in any way to make any sort of 
request for German mediation. 


WeizsXckbr 
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No. 405 

B21./B0049-55-e€ 

The ETThbassy m the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

WASBcmGTOJT, December 1, 1939—^10:13 a.m. 
No. 719 of December 1 Received December 2 — 2: 50 p. m. 

For the Hi^h Command of the Wehrmacht, Foreign Branch, and 
Attache Sections, Army and Air. 

The reasons cited in prewar reports as to why America’s entrance 
into the war was not to be expected in the near future are also valid 
after the first 3 months of the war. 

1. Adequate units of the Army and Air Force as the basis for mili¬ 
tary intervention are still not available. 

2. The fleet is still tied up in the Pacific Ocean. The United Stat^ 
is still avoiding the danger that by joining the Allies it may at the 
same time become a military opponent of Japan. Even warmongers 
are waiting to see how the situation in the Far East develops. It is 
not possible to influence this situation decisively in a military way 
so long as the Allies are tied up in Europe and the Americans have to 
depend upon themselves in the Pacific. 

3. There are still no military agreements of any kind with the 
Allies. On the other hand, doubt is beginning to be felt regarding 
the correctness of the American prewar thesis that economic warfare 
would be the decisive factor in the struggle against Germany and that 
the present war would follow a course in accordance with the economic 
and military experiences of the World War. Thus they are moving 
toward a better realization of the limits of their own power. 

4. From military considerations, the General Staff is still working 
against war sentiment. In contrast to the State Department’s sterile 
pohcy of hatred and the impulsive policy of Roosevelt—often based 
on an over-estimation of American power—^the General Staff still has 
understanding for Germany and her conduct of the war. The in¬ 
fluence of the. General Staff contributes toward the cautious appraisal 
of events in Finland. It takes into account the greater activity of 
Russia in the direction of the Balkans and the Dardanelles, also 
Persia and India, as well as a Japanese-Russian understanding, and 
considers dangerous a one-sided position on the part of the United 
States. I again have the impression that military expansion serves 
primarily to support the hemisphere policy and at the same time to 
provide preparedness for any contingency; I also believe that the plan 
is to obtain by military strength a basis for later peace mediation. 

The United States, however, will still enter the war if it considers 
that the Western Hemisphere is threatened. 
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For the military activity of the United States the question of the 
time required for the preparation of stronger land and air armaments 
is still decisive; in this respect there is no change in my opinion that 
no land and air armaments adequate for an aggressive war policy by 
the United States are to be expected before the late summer of 1940. 

The armaments and aviation industries are continuing to increase 
their capacity. Nevertheless it is to be noted that after the embargo 
was lifted the orders expected from the Allies did not come in to the 
extent anticipated in the aviation industry and only to a slight extent 
in other war industries, and therefore the expectation expressed by 
Boosevelt that the lifting of the embargo would lead to a rapid re¬ 
vival of the armaments industry and thus to greater war preparedness 
has for the time being not been fulfilled. 

Indicative of the anxiety with which the situation in the Pacific 
is viewed is the fact that not all the five new divisions are being called 
to the great maneuvers planned in the spring; the Third Division is 
being left in California, where it is to participate in extensive exer¬ 
cises of the fleet. 

Botticecer 

Tbcomsen 


No. 406 

1571/3S0236-37 

The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BoME, December 1, 1939—11: 50 p. m. 

No. 918 of December 1 Received December 2—4:15 a. m. 

Secret for the Reich Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 978 of November 30.^ 

I called on Ciano this evening and, stressing that I had special 
orders and keeping very close to the wording of the instruction, I ex¬ 
plained to him the necessity of an energetic reaction to the new British 
blockade measures. Ciano listened to my statements very calmly and 
then remarked that only yesterday he had again called the attention 
of the British Ambassador in the clearest manner—^then he corrected 
himself and said in the sharpest manner—^to the consequences that 
might result in Italy from England’s unfair attitude in enforcing 
the blockade measures. It also meant an unbearable strain on Italian 
public opinion in the long run if Italian ships were detained for a 
week and longer. The question of coal supplies by sea was vital for 
Italy. Ciano went on to teU me that these transports had not been 

* See document No. 394, footnote 3. 
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interfered with up to now, but that the Italians would also by no 
means tolerate interference with them. The present moment, how¬ 
ever, was not the time for more rigorous measures. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, they were not thinking here of having the ships convoyed— 
a question which, in compliance with instructions, I had avoided 
broaching; the fleet was far too costly an instrument to be exposed to 
the wear and tear of convoy service. The fleet here, he interposed, was 
at the very peak of its efficiency. This had been demonstrated during 
those critical days when it had been ready to go into action within 6 
hours. “Therefore Cavagnari ^ still had his job, and if it had beeu 
the same with the other two ^ many things might hstve taken a dif¬ 
ferent course.” Moreover, in his Ministry he was just on the point 
of establishing with (one group garbled) the other three Ministries 
chiefly interested a committee which was to take up questions of 
economic warfare and necessary defense measures, just as he had also 
had such a committee at his disposal during the conflict in Spain. 

To my remark that I should be acting in accordance with the wishes 
of the Eeich Foreign Minister if I brought this matter up for dis- 
eussion with the Duce in the same sense as with him, Ciano replied that 
naturally he would in any case (one group missing) regarding our 
conversation; but if he should see the Duce tomorrow morning he would 
speak to him about my intention and call me to the Palazzo Venezia 
at once if the Duce’s schedule permitted. 

Maoeensef 

*Adm. D. Cavagnari was Under Secretary of tUe Navy, Mussolini retaining 
the post of Minister himself. 

*i, e., the Army and the Air Force. Fariani and Valle, Under Secretaries 
respectively of the Army and Air Force, had recently been dropped. 

No. 407 

1370/357-193-97 

Circular Tietter of the Foreign Ministry ^ 

SECRET Decdexmber 1, 1939. 

W 2789 g. Bs. 

Subject: German-Soviet commercial negotiations. Soviet orders in 
Germany- 

After returning from Moscow on Wednesday, November 29, People’s 
Commissar Tevossyan and General Savchenko submitted on Thurs¬ 
day evening, November 30, the final list of the orders to be placed in 
Germany by the Soviet Union. It includes war material as well as 
machinery and industrial installations. The list, comprising * .. 

^ The letter was addressed to 16 senior officials representing the armed forces, 
t^ Ministry of Economics, the Commissioner for the Pour Year Flan, and other 
offices involved in military production (1370/357198). 
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typewritten pages, is available at the moment only in tbe Russian 
language. A German translation has been promised for late this 
evening; ^ it will be copied and reproduced so that we can count on 
sending the list early tomorrow morning. 

In submitting the list People’s Commissar Tevossyan and General 
Savchenko made a number of explanatory remarks, from which the 
following is worthy of note: 

I. Navy: 

1. WaTships cmd^ plams for the construction of warships. 

Besides the hulls of the cruisers Seydlitz and Liitzow^ the final 
order list also includes the delivery of the cruiser Prim Eugen and the 
plans of the battleship Bisma/rch. 

2. Trai/ni/ng ship^ repair 'oessel^ a/nd tanker. 

People’s Commissar Tevossyan asked that the Deutsche Werft in 
Kiel be persuaded to make the Soviet Government a final offer as soon 
as possible on the delivery of the training ship to be converted for it 
from a merchant vessel, the repair vessel now under construction, and 
the tanker, also under construction; negotiations for the delivery of 
all three have already been going on for some time. 

3. Shipbuilding material. 

The amount of armor plating to be ordered has been increased from 
15-17,000 tons to 31,000 tons. As regards the quality of the armor 
plating, the Soviet Government proceeds on the assumption that it 
will receive the best material now being used in the German Navy. 
The Soviet Government is not satisfied with the data submitted on 
the quality of the armor plating. 

4. Torpedoes. 

The Soviet Government insists on the delivery of noncontact tor¬ 
pedo fuses of the latest type. 

5. Mines. 

It likewise insists on the delivery of mines of the latest type with 
magnetic fuses. 

H. Air Force: 

1. Airplanes. 

The Soviet Government insists on the delivery of airplane types 
such as the Messerschmitt 209. It assumes that there are also other 
types of latest design which it has not been shown, and wishes to see 
them and have them delivered too. 

’Not printed (1370/357128-83). 

"When the armored ship Deutschland (completed in 1933) was renamed 
Lutssow late in 1939, the cmiser of that name then under construction became 
known as She and Bliicher, Se'Udlitfs^ and Prim Bugen were 10,000- 

ton cruisers of the Admiral Hipper class. 
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Q, Airflane engines. 

Tlie same applies to airplane engines. 

Re 1 and 

In return the Soviet Government offers to construct these latest 
airplanes and airplane-engine types in the Soviet Union and deliver 
one third of them to the German Government. 

III. Army: 

1. Artillery. 

The Soviet Government asks again that it be made possible for its 
experts to inspect a complete 24-cm. cannon, possibly at the front. 

2. Fire-control eqwipment for field artillery and antiaircraft 
artillery. 

In the ordering of fire-control equipment the Soviet Government 
proceeds on the assumption that it will be provided with equipment 
of the latest design. 

3. Fire-control equipment for airplanes. 

The request was made once more that such equipment might be 
inspected, and it was pointed out that the use of modem long-range 
guns made such equipment absolutely necessary. 

4. Powder^ explosives^ and ammunition. 

A list of these is to be submitted in two or three days, as soon as 
the inspection stiU being made has been completed. 

ly. Industrial installations: 

Oarbon hydrogenation. 

It was pointed out that during the tours of inspection the Soviet 
delegation was not shown the production of catalyzers and antideto¬ 
nators. In ordering a carbon hydrogenation plant exact knowledge 
of these two apparatuses was absolutely necessary. It was therefore 
requested that the necessary inspection be allowed. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment is particularly interested in the production of airplane gaso¬ 
line. The Soviet delegation is also particularly desirous to observe 
the testing of octane rating in the laboratory, and to receive in writing 
the information given it orally heretofore concerning carbon hydro¬ 
genation. 

The Soviet Government is not satisfied with our offer to deliver a 
carbon hydrogenation plant, since this is reputed to permit only the 
production of gasoline with an octane rating of 87. 

In return for the construction of a carbon hydrogenation plant 
of the latest design in the Soviet Union the Soviet Government prom¬ 
ises increased deliveries of gasoline. 

In the interest of the earliest possible conclusion of the negotia¬ 
tions it is necessary to take a final stand on the Soviet requests as 
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soon as possible. Probably a decision by the Fiihrer will be needed 
for tbis.^ In order to prepare the further steps I have the honor 
herewith to issue an invitation to a conference on the Russian order 
list on Saturday, December 2, at 12: 30 p. m. at the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics, conference room 3, fifth floor. 

By order: 

SCHNTJBEE 

^Next sentence deleted: ‘‘People’s Commissar Tevossyan has intimated that 
if necessary he might he received hy the Fiihrer himself.” In the succeeding 
sentence “the further steps” originally read “the audience with the Fiihrer.” 

No. 408 

i»e/10S128i-29' 

The Foreign Minister to the Emhassy in Turhey 
Telegram 

ITo. 469 BEKiiiN-, December 1, 1989. 

W III c 198. 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 522,^ 524,® 526.® 

1, The Foreign Minister has evidently not denied the accuracy 
of his very unfriendly interview in any way.^ It must be considered 
rather naive for him to propose cessation of the press feud, without 
a word of apology or explanation at the moment when he is called 
to account by us for his own unprovoked press attack. In view of 
the promise which you have already made and the purpose which it 
serves, we will nevertheless refrain for the time being from publish¬ 
ing the reply, which has already been prepared, especially since the 
interview has so far found hardly any response. Should this sit¬ 
uation change, we must reserve full freedom of action. Please in¬ 
form the Foreign Ministry of the above. A further decision with 
reference to the press truce is reserved. 

2. The Foreign Minister’s statements on commercial policy are also 
unsatisfactory. A reference to the hardly significant statements by 
the Minister of Commerce in the article of November 16 ® cannot in¬ 
validate the definite declarations of the Foreign Minister’s interview. 
The fact that the Foreign Minister wants to make a chromium offer 
to us contingent upon the result of an investigation of the possibility 
of increasing the output confirms the reports that the available sup- 

* Document No. 390. 

*Not printed (96/108127) ; in tMs telegram of Nov. 28, Papen suggested that 
the German press at present should not attack Turkish President In-SnU as the 
latter’s peaceful i)Olieies and his desire for an economic agreement with Ger¬ 
many could be played off against Saracoglu. 

•Notprinted (2121/462408). 

* See document No. 390, footnote 3. 

* See document No. 390. 
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plies and the present output have been or will be sold to America 
and the enemy countries—as was also hinted in the interview. There¬ 
fore, please insist on a clear answer as to the truth of these reports 
or this intention, for, if they are true, further negotiations are 
pointless. 

3. With reference to telegram 526, telegraphic instructions will fol¬ 
low after a departmental conference. Until then please do not con¬ 
tinue the conversations with the Minister of Commerce. Since his 
proposal, contrary to telegram 499,® does not provide for payment 
from credit balances, it seems hardly possible to accept it as a basis 
for negotiations. 

4. With reference to telegram No. 499. 

Authorization by you to the Istanbul banks to hand over papers for 
small amounts of perishable goods weakens the consistency of our 
policy, according to the unanimous view held here. You are there¬ 
fore requested to make the restriction that papers are to be handed 
over only on the basis of special authorization to be obtained by tele¬ 
gram from us in each individual case. 

The Minister of Economics has reports according to which the Turks 
are proceeding by legal means to enforce the handing over of papers 
or the delivery of goods. Please use your influence to prevent such 
steps as long as negotiations are pending.'*^ 

Ribbentrop 


* Not printed (8489/E596890). 

^ In a telegram sent on Dec, 2 (96/108132-33), Papen reported that he had made 
representations to Baracoglu in accordance with this instruction. 

No. 409 

F3/051® 

Memorandum hy the Director of the Political Department 

Berlun, December 1, 1939, 

The Foreign Minister received State Secretary Karmasin ^ today at 
the latter’s request, with Minister Bernard and myself present. 

After M. Earmasin had briefly reported that Communist, Czech, 
and other anti-German influences were making themselves felt very 
strongly in Slovakia, the Foreign Minister gave the following direc¬ 
tives : 


^ PrantiSek Karmasin, leader of the Germans in Slovakia and State Secretary 
in the Slovak government. A memorandum which Woermann submitted to the 
Foreign Minister on Nov. 29 (F3/0516), apparently in preparation for Karmasin’si 
visit, recorded the fact that the latter had been receiving subsidies from various 
quarters, such as the V. d. A., the Volksdeutsche MittelsteUe, and Beichsstatthalter 
Seyss-Inquart. The memorandum concluded that Karmasin was well supplied 
with money “so that one conld wait and see whether he was going to present new 
demands on his part.” 
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1, An effort is to be made to place German advisers in additional 
sectors of the Slovak administration and economy. Minister Bernard 
is to draw up and submit a plan for this purpose. The matter is to be 
handled cautiously so as to spare Slovak sensibilities. Things should 
be arranged as much as possible so that the request for advisers will 
come from the Slovaks. 

Any money that may be needed for this purpose should be requested 
by Minister Bernard. 

No influence is to be exerted by us on the internal structure of the 
Slovak state. 

2. Germany’s cultural influence is to be increased with the help of 
the German national group. No details of this were discussed. 

At the Foreign Minister’s request, State Secretary Karmasin 
promised to keep secret from the outside world the influence which the 
Reich intended to exert. 

The Foreign Minister urged M. Karmasin to contact Minister Ber¬ 
nard if he should have any requests, or in special cases to ask for the 
Foreign Minister in person. 

WOERMAISTN’ 


No. 410 

682/241939^-42 

The ArnhcbssadoT in Itaiy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST urgent Rome, December 2, 1939—10: 05 p. m. 

TOP SECRET Received December 3—5*: 00 a. m. 

No. 924 of December 2 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to my telegram No. 918 of December 1.^ 

The Duce received me at noon today in the presence of Ciano. 
After my presentation of the Reich. Foreign Minister’s view he talked 
for about 15 minutes, starting out by requesting me to tell the Foreign 
Minister that he was fully aware of the seriousness of the situation 
that had arisen for Italy, too, as a result of the new British measures. 
For a long time now he had been observing with constantly mounting 
indignation the British encroachments on Italian commercial and 
shipping interests; filled with anger at the increasing rather than 
decreasing chicaneries of the British—^the French were playing only 
a minor role in this respect—^he had, particularly during the last few 
days, pointed out with the utmost seriousness, both to the British 
Ambassador here through Ciano and in Dondon, that his patience 
would some day be exhausted and that he had no intention of putting 
up ad infinitum with the serious injury to the Italian economy, which 


Doeament No. 406. 
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was by no means limited to the material side. The step in liondoa 
was accompanied by the submission of a long list of particularly crass 
cases of chicanery of the most petty kind, and notice was serred that 
a continuation of the present situation might have the most serious 
consequences {graviasimi conseguenBe). The Duce cited a few more 
instances in which his ships had been held, in one case for as long as 
28 days; in one of the most scandalous cases a grain ship sent by Italy 
to relieve the food problems of the Spanish Government in the most 
severely distressed port cities, such as Barcelona, Alicante, and Car¬ 
tagena, had even been taken to Malta. The excuses of the British, 
who used the pretense that their organization was not yet functioning 
properly (which organization, as Oiano remarked at this point, was 
supposed to be in smooth running order by about the middle of the 
month) left him cold. The indignation of commercial and shipping 
circles in Genoa, N'aples, and Trieste, the ones mainly affected, was at 
a high pitch. 

In the very next few days he would make an unequivocal statement 
on the matter, and in a special point on the agenda of the Fascist 
Grand Council for December 'T, which he was now drafting, he would 
declare that the measures taken by England directly affected the vital 
interests of Italy. 

Passing on to relations with us, he stated that ever since the begin¬ 
ning of the conflict he had made every effort within his power toward 
improving the food situation as far as possible and he would continue 
to do so. Thus far 17,000 ^ carloads of food had been shipped from 
Italy to Germany and he would continue this with all his might. 

There was also a great deal that could be done yet with respect to 
supplying Germany with raw materials via Italy and handling Ger¬ 
man exports. At this very moment he was setting up an agency in 
the Foreign Ministry (he was presumably thinking of the intermin- 
isterial body mentioned yesterday by Ciano), which, in closest cooper¬ 
ation with us, was to explore the possibilities for having the individual 
business transactions incident thereto handled as quietly as possible 
by reliable firms; as such he designated especially the Italian branches 
of German enterprises. 

The war, in its present stage, was a purely economic war, in which 
he intended to help us wherever possible. He hoped that every politi¬ 
cally informed German had realized by now that Italy’s attitude, 
which had taken form from the situation, had worked out very bene¬ 
ficially so far in the course of the war. Had Italy become actively 
involved in the conflict simultaneously with us, the situation would in 
all probability have afforded the Western Powers an opportunity for 

* This figure, garbled In transmission, is taken from tlie copy in the files of the 
Borne Embassy (2290/483394-06). 
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easy victories in Libya to offset, in the public mind, the effect of our 
tremendous successes against Poland, which constituted an equally 
great defeat of the Western Powers. 

In the near future, after solving certain internal Italian problems, 
which occupied him at present, he would write the Fiihrer a letter that 
would satisfy him. 

Passing on to what he referred to as the ‘^general situation,” he 
condemned in the sharpest terms the conduct of Pussia, which, if it 
continued, would give rise to the worst dangers. As far as Italy was 
concerned, Bolshevism remained enemy No. 1, and Bolshevism and the 
Moscow Government were very hard to distinguish. He himself had 
at one time advised us to relax in some degree the tension in our rela¬ 
tions with Russia, but only to a certain point, a policy, moreover, for 
which he had found complete understanding on the part of Marshal 
Goring.® There could be no question that the main responsibility for 
the present development—and this he emphasized by raising his 
voice—^lay with England and France, who had for weeks been on their 
knees at Stalin’s door; and he did not for a moment fail to recognize 
the necessity which had determined our later decisions, but he hoped 
that the present temperature reading on our relations with Moscow 
would not be raised further. The greed of these ^‘crooks” \SoMebeT\ 
(he used the German expression) was insatiable. They had taken 
advantage of the tremendous feats of German arms to pocket their 
gains without fighting and effort. 

The Duce brought the conversation to a close with some personal 
remarks. 

Mackensen 


* See vol. YX, document No. 211. 


No. 411 

1795/40&T15-16 

CirovlaT of the State Secretcury ^ 

Telegram 

Berucn, December 2, 1989. 
e. o. Pol. VI 2651. 

In your conversations regarding the Russo-Finnish conflict please 
avoid any anti-Russian note. 

According to whom you are addressing, the following arguments 
are to be employed: The inescapable course of events in the revision 

^This instruction was sent to aU German diplomatic Missions, and to the 
Consulates in Bergen, Geneva, GRJteborg, Malm9 and Reykjavik, but to Moscow 
and Helsinki for information only. 
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of the treaties following the last Great War. The natural require¬ 
ment of Eussia for increased security of Leningrad and Ihe entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland. The foreign policy pursued by the Finnish 
Gtovemment has in the last few years stressed the idea of neutrality 
relied on the Scandinavian states, and treated antagonism between 
Grermany and Eussia as axiomatic. As a result Finland has avoided 
any rapprochement with Germany and has even rejected the conclusion 
of a nonaggression pact with Germany as compromising, even though 
Finland had a nonaggression pact with Eussia. Also in the League of 
Nations, Finland, in spite of the debt of gratitude which she owed 
to Germany for the latter’s help in 1918, has never come out for Ger¬ 
man interests. [Former] Foreign Minister Holsti is typical of this 
point of view and particularly hostile to Germany. Many elements 
in Finland emphasize their economic and ideological orientation in 
the direction of democratic England. Correspondingly, the attitude 
of most of the organs of the press is outspokenly imfriendly to us. 
The platonic sympathy of England has confirmed Finland in her 
previous attitude and is doing the country no good. 

WmZSACEER 


[EnrroKs’ Nom On December 3, 1939, Kudolf Holsti, Finnish 
delegate to the League of Nations, presented to the Secretary General 
a letter diarging that the Soviet Union had attacked Finland on 
November 30 and calling for a meeting of the Council and the As¬ 
sembly to take the necessary steps to end the aggression. On Decem¬ 
ber 5, Molotov wired to the Secretary General rejecting Holsti’s 
charges, denying that he represented the lawful Government of Fin¬ 
land, and stating that the Soviet Government would not be able to 
take part in any League meetings called to consider Holsti’s appeal. 
These meetings were held, however, and on December 14 the Assembly 
adopted a report and resolution condemning the Soviet action against 
Finland and urging members of the League to provide Finland with 
material and humanitarian assistance. On the same day the Council 
associated itself with the Assembly’s condemnation of the Soviet 
action and found that ‘T>y its act, the Union of Soviet Socialist Ee- 
publics has placed itself outside the League of Nations. It follows 
that the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics is no longer a Member 
of the League.” See League of Nations, Official Jowrnail (Geneva, 
1939), NovembeivDecember 1989, pages 496-542.] 
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No. 412 

lS70/a5'7123’0^32 

Memorandwrb hy the OTvairmo/ri of the EconoTmc Delegation to the 

So wet Union 


gacsKHT Bkeumn, December 2, 1939. 

W 2872 g Rs- 

The Outcome of the Cottfbrbkce ik the Ministry of Ecx)N'03Mcios 
o3sr December 2, 1939, Regarding the Soviet Order List of 
JTovember 30, 1939 ^ 

Subject: German-Soviet commercial negotiations. Soviet orders in 
Germany. 

Present: See the appended list of participants.^ 

The conference was meant to give a first general view of the order 
list drawn up by the Soviet Government. It dealt particularly with 
the questions of Germany’s ability to deliver, the delivery dates, the 
making available of raw materials, the evaluation of the various items 
on the order list, and the acquisition of manufacturing permits. 

I. Decision by the Filhrer, 

It was determined that if the Soviet orders on the following points 
are to be filled a decision by the Fiihrer must be obtained: 

1. Navy: Delivery of the hulls of the cruisers SeydUte and Prvn^ 
Eugen with all of the materials necessary for their completion, and 
delivery of the torpedo and mine fuses. In almost all naval deliveries 
the decision must also apply to fitting the delivery dates into the 
German naval construction program. 

2. Air Force: Delivery of the Me 209 and He 110 planes, the 
Junkers 207 and 208 engines, and the bombs. 

3. Army : Demonstration of the 24-cm cannon at the front. 

4. Machine tools: Providing productive capacity for the Russian 
orders where they could be filled only by postponing the Wehrmacht 
orders. 

5. Allocation of iron and, steel: Curtailment of the German Army 
delivery program in order to fill Soviet orders.® 

II. Delivery 'possibilities. 

Except for the points which require a decision by the Fiihrer there 
are no fundamental difficulties as far as the Navy is concerned. This 
is true also for the delivery of the construction plans of the battleship 
BisTnarch and the plans for a 15-cm. destroyer. 

* In preparation for this conference, German translations of the Soviet list of 
Nov. 30 were sent to representatives of the Wehrmacht, the Ministry of Kco- 
nomics, the Commissioner for the Fonr Year Plan, the Plenipotentiary for the 
Economy, Reichsgrnppe Industrie, the Plenipotentiary for Ma<^ine Production, 
and the Reich Office for Economic Development (1370/357192). 

*Not found. 

• See document No. 413. 
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As regards the Air Force, the quantities desired by the Rnsaans 
would not cause any particular difficulties. 

III. Delivery^ dates. 

'No general statement can be made here. A small portion of the 
short-term delivery dates desired by the Russians could be met. On 
the other hand, in other fields, as for instance naval artillery, the 
construction of large armored turrets requires three to four years. 
With regard to the large machine tools, merely the order designed for 
the Hasse and Wrede firm would require the full capacity of the firm 
for 20 months. 

IV. FuTrdsJdng the raw materials. 

The question of providing steel, nickel, copper, tin, tungsten, molyb¬ 
denum, etc. causes particular difficulty in the carrying out of the Rus¬ 
sian delivery program. It is therefore considered necessary for the 
Russians to make available the necessary amounts of nonferrous 
metals and refining metals and also to participate in so far as possible 
in providing the steel and iron. The calculations of the Ministry of 
Economics indicate that 80,000 tons of iron will be needed per month 
for filling the Russian orders and delivering them within one year— 
not counting the deliveries of war material. 

V- Estimate of the 'various items. 

The total value of the Soviet order list is estimated at about 1.5 
billion reichsmarks. The part falling to the Navy, with delivery of 
all three cruisers, amounts to about 700 million RM; the value of the 
ship program alone was reckoned at about 420 million RM, not count¬ 
ing the sum to be added for development costs. 

In calculating the prices for the deliveries of war material, not 
only the prices paid by the Wehrmacht are to be used as a criterion, 
but also those paid on the international market at the moment, some 
of which are very much higher than the very carefully worked out 
prices at home. Furthermore, in each case an extra amount is to be 
added for the cost of development; it was proposed that about 20 per¬ 
cent be taken as a standard. 

VI. Acquisition of manufa/^turing 'permits. 

It was agreed that the question of acquiring licenses should be han¬ 
dled separately and that the necessary amounts for this should be 
added to the prices calculated as in section V. The details must be 
settled with the firms [involved]. 

The additional data for estimating the value of the Russian orders 
and the possibilities of delivery are to be worked out for the next 
conference, which is planned for Wednesday, December d, at 5:00 
p. m. at the Economics Ministry. 


SOHNUKRB 
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No. 413 


449S/Ii087104 


Unsigned MemoraTidmrh ^ 


Questions Reserved for Decision bt the Fubcrer 


1. Making available 70,000 tons of iron per month for Russian de¬ 
liveries ; not, however, at the expense of other German exports. 

2. Russian demands rejected by us but presented once more: 

а, Cvvimr JSeydlitz^ 

J. Construction plans for the battleship Bismarck^ 

0 . Torpedoes with the most modern fuses, 

d. Mines with the most modern fuses, 

б. Demonstration of the firing of the 24 cm. cannon. 

3. Further method of negotiation. 

In view of the Russian demands, agreement on conclusion of the 
treaty is to be expected neither with Tevossyan nor with Mikoyan. 
In case no agreement is reached, it is proposed that a conference^be 
held between Ritter, Schnurre, and Molotov, and that the Foreign 
Minister send Molotov a letter regarding interpretation of the Russian 
promise of September 28. If no agreement is reached with Molotov, 
it should be considered whether a further step must be taken with 
Stalin, and what form it should take. 


*Tliis undated memorandum is based on handwritten notes (8435/E593986) 
by Bitter, dated I>ee. 2, of the conference of Dec. 2. See document No. 412. 


No. 414 

259/1698.54-55 

The Oonsulafe GeneTod at MUan to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT MiLrAN, December 3, 1939 —5 ; 00 p. m. 

No. 19 of December 3 Received December 3—9: 30 p. m. 

For State Secretary Weizsacker personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 66 of December 1.^ 

Counselor of Embassy K[ordt] reports: Doubtless genuine material 
contains political correspondence of the British Embassy in Rome 
from 1933 until the end of 1938. Because of the great amount of it 
(two full chests) and the shortness of time only a partial survey was 
possible. Instructions and reports written by a great number of 
British statesmen and diplomats, among others Simon, Eden, and 
Sir Eric Drummond (Lord Perth) give an interesting glimpse into 

* This telegram stated that Kordt had been instructed to go immediately to 
Milan and to report from there by telegraph (259/169851). See also document 
No. 400. 
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the manner of working and the approach to political problems, for 
example, the East Pact negotiations, Albania, Yugoslavia, Abyssinia, 
Spain, Austria. They show the astonishing second-rank role which 
France played at that time. The mistaken judgments and false prog, 
nostications concerning German and Italian policy are revealing. 

I have not been able to discover items which could be exploited as 
propaganda, which does not mean, however, that such material is not 
there. Thorough examination would require more than a week’s 
work. 

Since the collection contains many carbon copies of incoming and 
outgoing telegrams, as well as some original ciphers even, the mate¬ 
rial is apparently also valuable for Selchow.^ Consider it desirable 
for material to come into German hands. 

End of the memorandum of Counselor of Embassy K. 

Supplement of the General Consulate: The owner, with whom EL 
has avoided coming in contact, but who because of his knowledge 
and connections might be valuable in the future as an agent, for 
which he showed an interest, first wanted a million lire. It has 
been possible to bring his demand down to 300,000 lire, payable Man- 
day evening, December 4, at 9 o’clock. The amount is available from 
nonoflBcial funds and could be paid as an advance. Reimbursement 
from there could be made on the quiet, A [written report *] would 
follow after payment had been made. 

Request in (my case call to me personally tomorrow Monday before 
6 o’clock in the evening- In case the material is to be bought, please 
ask, ‘‘When will Consul General Bene be in Milan again?” I will 
then consider myself authorized to pay 300,000 lire, but will naturally 
try to get the price reduced. In case the purchase is to be declined, 
please say, “Legationsrat Mohrmann can not come to the meeting.” ^ 

Wekbb 


* Curt R, H. Selchow had charge of codes in the Foreign Ministry. 

•The words in brackets are from the nncoded copy sent from MUan to the 
Embassy in Rome (1044/311285-86). 

•In telegram No. 20 of Dec. 5, Weber reported that the material had been 
purchased for 273,000 lire and that arrangements were being made for Its safe 
transport to Germany (1044/311288). 

No. 415 

585/242521-23 

T7ie Minister in Bulyari(L to the Foreign Mi/rdstry 
Telegram 

TOP SECRET Sofia, December 4, 1939—7:20 p. m. 

No. 349 of December 4 Received December 4—4: 00 a. m. 

The King took me aside after a private luncheon which he gave for 
a German professor yesterday, in order to express his deep concern 
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over the latest developments in Finland, especially the setting np of 
a new Finnish government by the Bussians. Bulgaria was about to 
sign an air convention with Russia and to begin economic negotiations, 
but what ought she to do if Russia were to raise again the question of 
a mutual assistance pact and demand possibly the cession of air and 
naval bases against Turkey? How did Berlin feel about that? 

Would Germany view a Russian action in the Balkans with indif¬ 
ference? I replied that the assertion circulated here that Germany 
had given the Russians a free hand in the Balkans was obviously 
being spread by enemy propaganda; if the Russians should some day 
march into Bessarabia, they would after all take back a former 
province, just as in Finland they were only taking back former Rus¬ 
sian territory which they considered indispensable to the defense of 
Leningrad. There were absolutely no indications, however, that 
Russia wished to reach beyond the prewar frontier. Poland and 
Finland were proofs to the contrary. The King told me that Lord 
Lloyd had tried to incite him against the Russians, saying that the 
Turks would defend their independence against the Russians by force 
of arms. The Bulgarians should make up their minds while there 
was time. He had replied that if Bulgaria had fought against the 
Russians in the World War, that had happened only because Russia 
had betrayed Bulgaria in the Balkan War, Nevertheless, the old 
feeling of friendship was still alive among the people, and no govern¬ 
ment could lightly disregard it. The Bang a^ed whether it was not 
possible, if the Russians should intend to take some action against 
Turkey, to divert them toward the Caucasus. In conclusion the Bang 
said that he would be very grateful for an indication of how we 
viewed Bulgaria’s situation, so that he might adapt his policy accord¬ 
ingly. 

Please send telegraphic instructions as to what I can reply.^ 

Riobcthcoeek 


^See document No, 454. 


No. 416 


B13/B00321(>/l~10/2 

MemoraTickmi hy the Director of the PoZiticdl D&pojrtm&rvt 

Beriun, December 4, 1939. 

The Finnish Minister called on me this morning in connection with 
his telephone conversation of yesterday evening ^ and gave me a mem¬ 
orandum worded as follows: 

* liater the same day, Woermann noted the following: “In reply to my further 
inquiry at noon today the Finnish Minister telephoned to me at 2:30 that the 
request for support of the Swedish move in Moscow had been directed solely 
to the German Government’* (B1S/B003212). 
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‘‘The Finnish Government, using the good offices of the Swedish 
Government, has addressed the Soviet Government with the con¬ 
tinued intention of settling the conflict peacefully and with the object 
of presenting new positive proposals. On this basis the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment was asked whether it was prepared to negotiate. 

“Tlie Finnish Government requests the support of the German 
Government in this matter.’^ 

I asked the Minister the following questions and received the fal¬ 
lowing replies: 

1. Whether the Finnish Government had already presented these 
new positive proposals in Moscow and, if so, what their content was. 
The Minister was not informed on this score. 

2. Whether the Finnish Government had also addressed other 
governments in the same connection. M. Wuorimaa replied that the 
information concernii^ the step taken in Moscow through the good 
offices of the Swedish Government had been transmitted to all govern¬ 
ments; he did not know, however, whether the request for support 
had also been made of otner governments. 

3- Whether the Minister knew that the Soviet Government had 
recognized a Finnish “People’s Government” and had already con¬ 
cluded a treaty with it. The Minister replied that he had read about 
it in the newspaper; this was not a real Finnish Government, however, 
and he could not take any cognizance of the negotiations of this 
“Government”. 

WOERMANK 


No* 417 


1821/4!l664a-49' 

The State Secretary to the Legations in Finlasid and Sweden ^ 

Telegram 


URGENT Berlin, December 5, 1939. 

No, 442 to Helsinki Sent to Helsinki, December 5—11:45 p. m. 

No. 575 to Stockholm Sent to Stockholm, December 6—%: 45 p. m. 

zu Pol. VI 2679,^ 2080,« 2695.* 


For the Minister personally. 

I. On the morning of December 4 the Finnish Minister here in¬ 
formed us by direction of his Government of the good offices of the 
Swedish Minister in Moscow with the Soviet Government for the pur- 


copy of this telegram (minus the second paragraph of section i, and sec^ 
tion m) was also sent as No. 980 for information to the Embassy in Moscow 
(B18/B003225). The entire text was repeated as telegram No. 476 to Oslo, and 
as telegram No. 463 to Copenhagen (1795/408762-63) with instructions to teU 
the Foreign Ministers concerned that in the German view the JSHnns could have 
expected no other answer. 

*Pol. VI 2679: Not printed (8484/B596811). 

•Pol. VI 2680: Not printed (1821/416646). 

*Pol. VI 2695; Not printed (1821/416647). 
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pose of settling the Fiimish-Russian conflict in a peaceful way and 
with the aim of making new positive proposals.® The Finnish Gov¬ 
ernment asked for the support of the German Government in this 
matter. Upon inquiry the Finnish Minister added that all govern¬ 
ments had been informed of the step taken by the Swedish representa¬ 
tive in Moscow, but that a request for support had been made only of 
the German Government. With regard to the treaty of the Soviet 
Government with the Finnish ‘‘People’s Government of Kuusinen,” 
the Finnish Minister said he could not take any cognizance of the 
negotiations of this “Government.” 

Molotov told Count Schuleniburg yesterday® that the Swedish 
Minister had informed the Russian Government in writing that the 
Swedish Legation in Moscow would look after Finnish interests, and 
had asked orally about the possibilities for the Ryti Government to 
negotiate with the Soviet Government. Molotov took a negative 
attitude toward both demarches. The Soviet Government had recog¬ 
nized the Finnish People’s Government and could therefore not ne¬ 
gotiate with the government in whose name the Swedish Minister was 
acting. The Soviet Government took the stand that the Soviet Union 
was not waging a war with Finland, and the Soviet Government would 
also inform the League of Nations to this effect, if necessary/ The 
Soviet Government did not believe that the hostilities would last very 
long, in spite of the present unfavorable weather conditions; how¬ 
ever, the many land mines delivered by England were causing diflS.- 
culties. 

If the Finnish Minister here should approach us once more with 
regard to yesterday’s request for German support, he will be told that 
because of the Russian rejection, the question is no longer of any 
importance and no other answer could have been expected from the 
Russian Government. 

IL The Legations in Copenhagen® and Oslo® report that the 
Danish and Norwegian Foreign Ministers have sounded them out 
whether the German Government is willing to mediate in the Finnish- 
Eussian conflict. The Danish Foreign Minister hinted that the 
Finnish Government would now be willing to negotiate as regards 
Hango, too. Both Legations have been instructed by wire to inform 
the Governments there of Molotov’s negative answer to the Swedish 
Minister, and to add that no other answer could have been expected 

® See document No. 416. 

* Schulenburg’s memorandum of this conversation is not printed (B18/ 
B003224). 

^See Editors’ Note, p. 480. 

* Telegram No. 296 of Dec. 4: Not printed (8484/E596811). 

* Telegram No. 430 of Dee. 4: No-t printed (1795/408759). 

“Not printed: (B18/B003229-30). 
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from the Russian Government. There is no occasion for German 
mediation. 

III. If you should be approached by the Finns with regard to 
the above questions please express yourself along the same lines. 

Weizsaoker 


The words “by the Finns” were deleted In the copy sent to Stockholm. 

No. 418 

B18‘/B003233 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Mirdstry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT HjEUiSiNKJ-GRANKUixA, December 5,1939—5 :15 p. m. 
No. 388 of December 5 Received December 6—12:45 a, m. 

[Pol. VI2702]. 

The Finnish Government has the reins firmly in hand. Despite 
the deep impression caused by the bombings of the residential section 
of Helsinki, the transfer of the city’s population to the country was 
effected in exemplary fashion. There has been no new bombardment 
of the capital since December 2. The meager military success of the 
Russian army is strengthening the conviction here that Russia is weak. 
The manifestations of sympathy by the entire world, excluding Ger¬ 
many, have given a great lift to morale. 

I have no contact with the Government at the moment. Finns who 
have remained pro-German complain to me that Germany’s policy is 
driving Finland into the arms of England. They believe that the 
abhorrence of the whole world occasioned by the Russian bombings 
will turn against Germany, too, and they hope that in view of Russia’s 
weakness, which has now been revealed, Germany will turn and con¬ 
quer Russia with a few motorized divisions. The situation has been 
aggravated by the organization of the so-called Kuusinen government, 
for such a government is categorically rejected by over 90 percent of 
the Finns. 

Should the efforts at reaching an understanding be continued, 
nevertheless, it will be essential for Germany to step in lest we lose 
all influence in Finland. I want to stress once more that for the sake 
of the copper and molybdenum alone we have a considerable interest 
in a prompt reconciliation, and that, on the other hand, if the war 
continues the tenacity and stamina of the Finns, together with the 
feeble offensive power of the Russians, promise a long-drawn-out 
struggle. Its continuation is contrary to our interest also for the 
reason that if the Finns gain the upper hand our position in the 
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country will be lost, while if the Russians win the wealth of the 
country will be destroyed and there will be nothing left for us.^ 

The German radio with its anti-Finnish and sometimes even ab¬ 
surd reports is doing a great deal to arouse the Finns against us,® 

BnTJOHm 


^Marginal notes: **Siegfried: Has Bliiciier received our instruction for guid¬ 
ance of conversation? W[eizsacker] December 6.” 

“Not by telegraph but by courier, who goes via Stockholm under Swedish con¬ 
voy to Abo ITurku] t ought to have arrived already, according to Herr von 
Grundherr. Si[egfrled], December 6.” 

®In a telegram of Dec, 19 (B18/B00a291), Blticher endorsed a complaint hy 
Otto von Zwehl, DNB representative in Helsinki, on the “incorrect and mislead¬ 
ing rendering of his reports by the German radio which made such difficulty for 
him that his position had become untenable.” He was willing to continue at 
his post only if assured that his reports would be rendered as he wrote them. 
In a telegram of Dec. 21 (B18/B003292), Ribbentrop rejected this complaint 
and stated as follows: “I hereby express my astonishment at the position you 
[Blucher] have taken in regard to the reported attitude of the DNB represent¬ 
ative. He, like any other German, has his duty to perform and since, his recall 
is at the moment not opportune for our foreign policy, he must remain there.” 
Bibhentrop added that the representative’s duty was to report on events, not to 
criticize measures of the Reich Government, and that Blticher might have been 
expected to make this clear without referring to Berlin. Ribbentrop then di¬ 
rected Blucher to instruct Zwehl to act in accordance with directives on foreign 
policy; any future violation would lead to Zwehl’s instant recall. Then on Jan. 
10, Blticher wired that Zwehl, whose requests to resign he had refused, wrote 
that he had entered the Einnish Army as a volunteer (B18/B003343), 


No, 419 

103/111834 

Memorandvm the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 949 Berlin, December 5, 1939. 

Colonel General Keitel telephoned me today on the following 
matter; Lately there have been repeated wrangles on the boundary 
between Russia and the Government General, into which the Wehr- 
macht, too, was drawn. The expulsion of Jews into Russian terri¬ 
tory, in particular, did not proceed as smoothly as had apparently 
been expected. In practice, the procedure was, for example, that at 
a quiet place in the woods, a thousand Jews were expelled across the 
Russian border; 15 kilometers away, they came back, with the Russian 
commander trying to force the German one to readmit the group. 
As it was a case involving foreign policy, the OKW was not able 
to issue directives to the Governor General in the matter. Captain 
Biirkner of the Navy will get in touch with the proper oflBlcer at the 
Foreign Ministry. Colonel General Keitel asked me to arrange for a 
favorable outcome of this interview. 


Weizsacker 
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No. 420 

34i/23642 

MemoraTidum hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 950 Berlin, December 5,1939. 

Colonel General Keitel called me on the telephone today to say that 
the Kussian list of requests for deliveries of German products was 
growing more and more voluminous and unreasonable. The negotia¬ 
tions with the Russians would necessarily, therefore, become more and 
more difficult. The Russians, for example, wanted machine tools 
for the manufacture of munitions, while the OKW could not spare 
such machine tools in the present state of the war in any circum¬ 
stances. The same was true in respect to supplies of air and naval 
war material. 

I confirmed to Colonel General Keitel that the Foreign Ministry, 
too, intended to put a curb on Russian demands. We had not yet 
quite made up our mind how to do it, whether in Moscow or here 
^ough the Russian Ambassador. The Reich Foreign Minister, too, 
had yet to be informed. 

In conclusion, Colonel General Keitel said that he was willing* 
either through General Thomas or by his own participation, to bring 
about a meeting, if necessary. 

Weizsacker 


No. 421 

174/1362.04-08. 

Memorandum ty the Director of tTie Economic Policy Department 

Berlin, December 5,1939. 

The attitude taken toward us by Japan since the outbreak of the war 
on questions connected with economic warfare has thus far been very 
unsatisfactory. It has been by no means what might be expected of 
a friendly country, particularly in view of the fact that we have con¬ 
tinued to lend Japan undiminished support in her action against China 
by maintaining our ban on deliveries of war material to China. 

Our points of grievance against the Japanese attitude thus far will 
be evident from the enclosed memorandum. At the end of the memo¬ 
randum three points are listed that seem to indicate that the Japanese 
Government is beginning to take a more understanding attitude 
toward us. 

I propose that in one of the first regular conversations with the new 
Japanese Ambassador the Japanese attitude on these questions be 
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taken up with the statement that we believe we have a right to expect 
greater understanding in future."^ 

Submitted herewith through the State Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister. 

WiEm 

memorandum from Paul Schmidt of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat to 
Weizsiicker on Dec. 6 (174/136203) conveyed the Foreign Minister’s request that 
the State Secretary act on this suggestion by Wiehl. Record of action taken by 
Weizsacker has not be found. 


[Enclosure] 

Memoraitdxtm: on Japan’s Attitude Toward Germanv in Economio 
Matters SmcE xre Outbreak: of the War 

1. Despite our request to unload in neutral ports, particularly in 
Italy, the merchandise carried for Germany by Japanese ships, the 
Japanese directed these ships to British ports immediately after the 
outbreak of the war in obedience to British instructions, or even in 
anticipation thereof and unloaded the German merchandise there. 
(Steamers Kctshima^ Hdkone^ Fushimi^ HakosaJci^ Sado^ Sahito^ Noto 
Maru,) 

2. In other respects, too, Japan has since then complied submissively 
with the British naval warfare measures and negotiated with England 
regarding the smooth execution of the measures dictated by England. 
This is true especially with regard to the following : 

a. Extension of the list of contraband goods: Japan has accepted 
without serious protest the extension of the list of contraband mer¬ 
chandise to practically everything that could reach Germany in any 
way. The information bulletin of the Japanese Foreim Ministry of 
October 11 quotes without comment the English standpoint that “in 
view of the difficulties of distinguishing between conditional and abso¬ 
lute contraband, there is no other way than to treat both alike.” 

h. Putting in at the British control stations at Haifa, Gibraltar, 
etc., and the prior submission of freight lists for the purpose of facili¬ 
tating inspection. 

3. Japan made no protest against the blacklists which declare firms 
registered in Japan in which there is a German interest to be enemy 
firms. 

4. On the German side the order has been in effect since the begin¬ 
ning of the war that deliveries overseas, therefore also to Japan, must 
be paid for upon shipment from a neutral port (for instance, Rotter¬ 
dam) and title pass to a neutral. This measure was unavoidable since 
goods of German ownership are in danger of seizure. 

Japan is applying the same principle to us, although no danger 
exists for Japan that Japanese goods to neutral consignees can be 


260090—54- 


-37 
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S6iz6<l. N6V6rtli6l6SSj tli6 tT£tpRD6S6 staud-poiDt ill til© cas© of sliipmciits 
to European neutral ports could b© understood since in this case 
English interference with ocean transport would not be unlikely, 
Japan goes further, however, and demands even in the case of de¬ 
liveries to Vladivostok and Dairen, that we pay for and take over the 
goods in the Japanese port of export; this is not justified by necessity 
on the part of Japan, but is simply chicanery. 

At the same time Japan is delivering to England, C. I. F. British 
ports, and in addition is even extending B months credit. 

Thus Japan is treating England better than America is doing and 
is applying ‘‘cash and carry^’ terms only to us. 

5. Japan is giving us no help with transactions to transfer raw ma¬ 
terials, for instance with the purchase of tin, rubber, etc., in the Neth¬ 
erlands Indies. The firm of O. Wolff which had concluded such a 
transaction with a Japanese firm was informed by their Dairen branch 
that the Japanese Government had forbidden such transactions for 
Germany. 

An inquiry by the Embassy in Tokyo revealed that though no formal 
prohibition existed, the Japanese Government gave numerous reasons 
why it considered such transactions undesirable. 

6. The Japanese Government took the same attitude when we tried 
to obtain the release from the Japanese occupation authorities of a 
cargo of tungsten ore (51B tons) purchased in Canton in October 1938. 
At the intervention of Ambassador Oshima, release was promised us 
only on condition that we once more deposit 80 percent of the price 
( already paid) in foreign exchange. But in this case also the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry does not believe that shipment to Germany (which 
could be accomplished without difficulty with Japanese assistance) is 
possible. 

7. Because of the neutral cargoes on German ships, all sorts of dis¬ 
putes arose after the outbreak of the war between the German ship¬ 
owners and the neutral consignees or addressees over emergency port 
costs, freight rates, unloading costs, etc. These disputes were settled 
amicably or juridically between the parties in all other countries. 

Only in Japan did the Japanese Government interfere, make unjus¬ 
tified and very substantial demands and, so long as we did not comply 
with these demands, prevent the sailing of German ships. This sug¬ 
gests that the Japanese Government would like to make the ships 
Japanese property. 

Recently the Japanese Government has seemed inclined to take a 
more understanding attitude, as indicated by the following: 

' 1) The J apanese Government, despite British opposition, has de¬ 
clared itself ready to deliver to us, as heretofore, 50,000 tons of whale 
oil out of the next catches and has proposed, for its part, special pre- 
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cautions whereby this transaction could be concealed from the British. 

2) The Japanese Government was thfe first of the neutrals to voice an 
oflS.cial protest against the British measure to cut off German exports 
and, through the Japanese press, saw to it that this got strong publicity 
and that countermeasures were threatened in the event of injury to 
important Japanese interests. Whether it is really prepared to follow 
up this threat with deeds remains to be seen. 

3) The Japanese Government also seems ready to alter its adverse 
stand on the question of raw material transfer transactions (par¬ 
ticularly tin and rubber from the Netherlands Indies). 

No. 422 


8496/^59701781-79 

The Ijegatio'n iru Rv/mania to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

xmGEKT Bijcblakest, December 6, 1939—5:40 a. m. 

No. 968 of December 6 Received December 6—12:20 p. m. 

W III b 715, 

With reference to our telegram No. 962.^ 

At another conference the Minister President * declared today that 
the Rumanian Government was willing to assume a guarantee that 
Germany would be able to buy 130,000 tons of petroleum a month 
from Rumania at reasonable terms. In reply to my repeated ques¬ 
tions he stated explicitly that the delivery of this definite quantity 
would not be made dependent on any other condition, and that the 
Rumanian Government would take suitable measures, if necessary by 
appointing a commissioner, as we had proposed, in order to make 
sure that this quantity would be available to us. Moreover, in case 
of additional arms transactions beyond the present agreements, Ru¬ 
mania was prepared to make full payment with petroleum- Rumania 
considered it vitally important to complete bringing her armament 
up to necessary strength by March 1. He would make pertinent pro¬ 
posals to me within the next few days. I might add that actually 
there is probably scant possibility of additional transactions because 
it is very difficult to pay for the normal amount of Rumanian ex¬ 
ports to Germany, even when our war material deliveries are included. 

The Minister President proved quite stubborn on the question of the 
rate of exchange. He assured me, reiterating again and again the 
familiar political arguments, that Rumania wished to satisfy Germany 
in every respect, but thought that she could do so by some other 
means. Only after a sharp clash, during which I declared that I 

‘Nat printed (169/82942-43). In tliis telegram, Clodins reported that he 
had urged the Rumanian Gorernment to protect the oil fields effectively against 
enemy sabotage. 

* George Tatarescu, appointed Rumanian Minister President on Nov. 24, 1939. 
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would leave at once and that then we would dictate (group garbled) 
from Berlin in the same unilateral way as Rumania was now doing, 
did the Minister President concede that if the negotiations of the next 
few days should prove that other methods were impracticable he would 
even accept an increase in the exchange rate of the reichsmark, I 
stated that no compromise was possible in the matter and that we 
were convinced after a careful exploration of all possibilities that 
a relatively modest increase in the rate of exchange was the only 
way to prevent the German purchases in Rumania from coming to a 
total standstill. 

Clodius 

Fabriciub 


No. 423 

10a/lll&36-37 

The State Secretary to the Embassy vn the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 1003 Berlin, December 6 , 1939. 

e. o. Pol. YI 2714 Ang. III. 

With reference to instruction Pol. VI 2651 Ang. II.^ 

In amplification of the telegraphic circular of December 2^ the 
following additional circular instruction was sent today to all im¬ 
portant diplomatic missions: 

Please bring out the following additional points of view in your 
talks about the Finnish-Russian conflict: 

Only a few weeks ago Finland was about to come to an under¬ 
standing with Russia, which could have been reached through a pru¬ 
dent conduct of Finnish policy. An appeal by the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment to the League of Nations is the least suitable means for resolving 
the crisis. 

There can be no doubt that British influence on the Finnish Gov¬ 
ernment—^in part operating through the Scandinavian capitals—de¬ 
termined the Finnish Government to reject the Russian proposals and 
thus brought about the present conflict. England’s guilt in the Eusso- 
Finnish conflict should be stressed especially. 

Germany has no part in these events. In conversations, sympathy 
is to be expressed for the Russian standpoint. I request that you 
refrain from any expression of sympathy for the Finnish position. 

End of the telegraphic instruction. 

Weizsacker 

2651 Ang. II is the copy of document No. 411 sent for information to 
Moscow and Helsinki 
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No. 424 


1859/422744 

TTie Charge Affaires m Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

most iTRGEisrT OsEQ, December 7, 1939—1:50 p. m. 

No. 442 of December 7 Received December 7—^2:45 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2719. 

With, reference to your telegram No. 476 of December 5.^ 

As instructed I conveyed to the Foreign Minister the stand of the 
German Government. During the conversation the Foreign Min¬ 
ister raised two questions which he would like to have answered: 

1. Is it correct that, as indicated by reliable information received 
by the Norwegian Government, negotiations are in progress between 
Moscow and Berlin concerning the occupation of ports in northern 
Norway by the Soviet Union? 

2. The Norwegian Government does not explicitly intend to de¬ 
clare neutrality in the Russo-Finnish conflict and is prepared to permit 
arms, ammunition, etc., to be shipped to Finland through Norwegian 
territory. If such shipments come from America, for instance, will 
the German Government stop them or permit them to pass ? 

NnimAUS 


* See document No. 417, footnote 1. 

No. 425 

183/86028 

The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST urgent Been, December 7,1939—11:15 p. m. 

No. 621 of December 7 Received December 8—4:00 a. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 519 of December 6.^ 

Since it was impossible becailse of Motta’s^ illness to obtain any 
satisfaction from the Political Department as to what steps the Fed¬ 
eral Council might take regarding the League of Nations in order to 
prevent anti-German propaganda at the forthcoming session of the 
League of Nations Council and Assembly, I have personally and con¬ 
fidentially, pursuant to telegraphic instruction No. 396 of November 
10,® called the attention of ex-Federal Councilor Schulthess to the 

^Not printed (183/86027). In this telegram, Kucher passed along a confi¬ 
dential Swiss report that initiative for calling a League session had come from 
Sweden and Norway, and that Great Britain was uneasy about it. 

* Giuseppe Motta, Federal Councilor, chief of the Political Department, or 
Swiss Foreign Ministry. 

’Document No. 343. 
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danger that Switzerland would incur from such a propaganda. Of 
the subsequent talk between Schulthess and Motta it was learned that 
the latter on behalf of the Federal Council had written Secretary- 
General A-venol to inform him that Switzerland demanded that the 
discussion be exclusively confined to the Fusso-Finnish conflict. To 
AvenoPs affirmative reply Motta had answered that Switzerland re¬ 
served her freedom of action in case there should, contrary to the 
promise, be a discussion of Polish, Czech, or other questions to be 
utilized for propagandistio purposes against Gerinany. Please give 
this matter no publicity and in particular avoid in any circumstance 
mentioning Schulthess’ name, because he is of great value to us as an 
intermediary. 

Koohxb 


No. 426 

219«/4T359'l.-9a 

Minister Blucher to State Secretary Wei^sdcker 

Eino, December 7, 1939. 

Dear Baron Weizsacker: Thank you very much for your kind 
letter of December 2.^ Thank you in particular for the understand¬ 
ing—I should almost like to say consoling—^words which you find 
for the unpleasant position into which circumstances have forced me. 

You write that now “disaster has descended upon my host country”. 
That is only too true, and of course I have a strong personal sympathy 
for the people and things that I have come to know and to love. But 
my real concern is less for Finland than for Germany. I cannot avoid 
tlie impression that with the attack by the Fussians on Finland a 
disaster is also descending upon Germany. 

I gather from your telegraphic instruction No. 442 of December 
5 that any participation in attempts at a settlement, which I sug¬ 
gested in my telegram No. 388 of the same day, is now out of the 
question.® And thus the current of events must flow on freely, with¬ 
out dam or dike. 

For someone who has had an opportunity here to observe the resolute 
unanimity of this nation, which, though small, is tenacious, hardened 
by sports, and militarily proficient, for someone who knows the coun¬ 
try with its swamps, lakes, cliffs, forests, and harsh climate, it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the Fussians will have an easy time of it. On the 
contrary, the war may last a long time, may bring the Fussians many a 
defeat and must cause them severe losses. 

The war will probably take the following course: The Fussians, 
because of the inaccessibility of the Finnish coast, will forego any 

* Not found. 

* Documents Nos. 417 and 418. 
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landing attempt and will employ their land forces at the Karelian 
Isthmus and north of Lake Ladoga, where they will be forced to 
fight for every foot of ground. At the same time they will try to 
destroy cities, factories, railroads, and bridges by air raids on a very 
large scale, in order to crush the resistance of the Finnish people. 
Since the cities and large factories have been evacuated, the Kussians 
will cause only property damage by this action. Within a matter of 
a few months this flourishing country, which in the twenty years of 
its independence has doubled its agricultural production and tripled 
its industrial production, will be transformed into a heap of rubble. 

This will not mean the defeat of the people, for all elements are 
willing to return to the most primitive conditions and continue their 
fight for freedom. But for us this means that Finland is eliminated 
as a supplier of very important raw materials for the war—copper, 
molybdenum, and possibly later nickel and iron—and also animal 
foods, especially fish from the Arctic Ocean. Herr van Scherpen- 
berg can tell you in detail what this means to us. 

Furthermore, the only sea on which our ships have heretofore been 
able to carry on trade and commerce as in peace time will become 
a theater of operations with the danger of mines and all other 
restrictions. 

And finally it can in no wise be predicted how far the conflagration 
in the North will extend now that Russia has hurled the torch of war 
into Finnish territory. Questions such as the ore supply from Sweden 
arise inevitably. 

In summary I should like to say that Russia, which has nothing 
whatever to lose in Finland or the rest of the North, is paying for 
her present course out of Germany’s pocket. The Russian action 
is costing Germany : 

1. Paralysis of shipping traffic to Finland; 

2. Cessation of trade with Finland; 

3. Evacuation of the entire German element and squandering of 
the assets that the Germans have created by decades of work; 

4. Danger of paralysis of all Baltic Sea commerce and of extension 
of the war to the rest of the North. 

In closing I do not need to assure you that I am keeping strictly 
to the instructions given me in all conversations with third parties, but 
with my superiors I consider it my duty to express the thoughts which 
arise from the perspective of my post. 

If I might ask a favor, I should appreciate your informing Herr 
von Grundherr of this letter. 

Thank you once more for your friendly lines. I kiss the Baroness’s 
hand; all best wishes, especially for your sons with the Armed Forces. 

Heil Hitler! 


Yours, etc. 


Bdijcheb 
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No. 427 


169/8afl'4i9-52 

The Minister in Rvmania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST TJKGEOT Btjobcabest, December 8,1939— 7 :40 p. m. 

SECKET Received December 9—12:30 a. m. 

No, 975 of December 8 [Pol. II 2572 g],i 

Foreign Minister Gafencu spoke to me two days ago about Ru¬ 
mania’s difficult situation. The threat from Soviet Russia was con¬ 
tinuing; he knew that Germany was unwilling to check Russia, and 
as a result Hungary, too, had become more irritating again. Rumania 
could not and would not call upon England and France for help, which 
the Foreign Minister himself described as of little value, because of 
the difficulties such a step would create between Rumania and Ger¬ 
many. The policy of neutrality would be maintained and the trade 
agreement with Germany would be lived up to. Despite the unceas¬ 
ing British attempts to block the petroleum shipments, Rumania 
would loyally deliver them if Germany also continued the shipments 
of arms. Rumania would like to conclude a nonaggression pact with 
Russia, but not an assistance pact. Rumania had no information as to 
Russia’s intentions. If Russia intended to push to the Bosporus, this 
would mean Bolshevism and Pan-Slavism in the Balkans., and it was 
impossible that this could please Germany and Italy. 

I remained entirely noncommittal with respect to these statements, 
in accordance with my instructions from Berlin. 

Yesterday afternoon Gafencu reverted to this conversation. The 
occasion for this was an article by Stefanov on Bessarabia and 
Rumania in KommAMiistetsohekii internatioTial \_sio]^ in which the 
economic situation of the Russian [sic], Republic was described in the 
most dismal colors and the Rumanian Communists were exhorted to 
prepare for Bolshevist penetration. Rumania, like the Baltic states, 
would have to conclude a mutual assistance pact with Soviet Russia. 
The article had been reprinted by Izvestia^ and thereby assumed very 
grave importance with respect to Rumania.^ 

^ From 2281/480315-17. 

* In a Moscow telegram of Dec. 7, Scliulenburg, reporting the publication of 
this article and quoting some passages from it, remarked that this was the first 
time that the Soviet press had discussed Russo-Bumanian relations! in that 
manner (169/82947). A further Moscow telegram sent on Dec. 9 mentioned 
a press statement issued by the Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the ef¬ 
fect that the article in question in no way represented ofllcial Soviet policy 
(169/82960). Meanwhile, Gafencu had corrected his earlier statement made to 
Fabricins, saying that the article denouncing Rumania had not been reprinted 
hy Izvestia and therefore did not have the same grave importance (169/82953). 
See also document No. 455, 
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Eumania was firmly resolved to fight for Bessarabia. Such a strag¬ 
gle would severely dislocate Rumania’s whole economy, however, and 
if Rumania should suffer defeat as the result of the hostile attitude 
of Himgary and Bulgaria the outcome would be chaos, and the gates 
would be open to Bolshevism. On that account he wanted to ask once 
more for our advice because after all we were interested in the preser¬ 
vation of the Rumanian economic area, in view of the petroleum and 
grain we draw from it. Should we be unable to give military assist^ 
ance to Rumania against Russia, as he unfortunately had to assume 
from my earlier intimations, there was still the possibility of benevo¬ 
lent neutrality or perhaps also of diplomatic support in Moscow. He 
wanted to ask us the following: 

1. Whether in the event of a Russian attack we would be able to 
induce Hungary to remain passive; 

2. Whether we would continue to furnish armament in return for 
petroleum; ^ 

3. Whether we would give our assent if Italy, which did not desire 
Russian penetration in the Balkans, came to Rumania’s aid.* 

Gafencu said that if Berlin was unwilling to give an ^‘official” reply, 
then I might perhaps be able to drop him some hint or ^^advice 
personally.” 

The distress in which the Rumanian Government finds itself is evi¬ 
dent. I asked Gafencu* whether the decision to answer Russia with 
arms in the Bessarabian question was irrevocable; (group missing) 
replied: Yes, because in the first place Bessarabia was inhabited 
mostly by Rumanians, and in the second place an advance by Russia to 
the Danube would be too serious a threat of the spread of Bolshevism 
and Pan-Slavism in the Balkans. He hinted, however, that should 
Russia’s demands be aimed only at the northern areas of Bessarabia 
which were inhabited by Ukrainians, there might perhaps be a basis 
for an understanding, although even this would be very disagreeable 
for the Rumanian Government during the present conflict. Gafencu, 
with whom I have never discussed this question, then began to talk 
spontaneously about the proposal contained in my report No. 5965 of 
November 4: ® Germany could secure a lasting influence for herself 
in Rumania if she could induce Russia to accept such a solution of the 
Bessarabian problem. 


•Marginal note in Weizs^cker’s handwriting: “When?” 

•Marginal note in Weizsacker’s handwriting: “Italy’s intention?” 

“Not printed (1921/431289-94). This report on the foreign and domestic 
problems facing Rumania actually did not mention any proposals for a Busso- 
Rumanian settlement; it referred, however, to several conversations between 
Fabricius and Gafencu in the course of which the Rumanian Foreign Minister 
had expressed his country’s willingness to make small concessions as well as its 
determination to resist by force those demands which would amount to a 
destruction of the Rumanian State. 
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I then asked Gafencu once more about Lord Lloyd’s ® activity Trith 
respect to the cession of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. The Foreign 
Minister replied: The King had flatly told Lord Lloyd that he would 
not allow any British mediation in this matter. However, Gafencu 
added, a solution of the question might be achieved through direct 
negotiations with Bulgaria. 

I have the distinct impression that Horthy will yield in this 
regard in order to (group missing) free in the struggle with Kussia. 
Inasmuch as the Turks, reportedly at British instigation, have with¬ 
drawn their troops from the Bulgarian frontier, I would be inclined 
to believe that the British intervened also with reference to Dobruja, 
and it is my opinion that we ought to use our influence here. If we 
are interested in the tranquility of this economic region, it would be 
to our advantage if we became politically more active than heretofore 
and attempted, through negotiations with Rumania and her neighbors, 
to bring about a reasonable settlement of territorial questions, which 
would assure us of a continuous and regular supply of Rumanian 
products (group garbled). If at the same time we succeed in pre¬ 
venting Russia from penetrating too far into the Balkans and from 
advancing to the mouth of the Danube, we would exert decisive 
influence in the Balkans even after the war is over. It cannot be in 
our interest to let Italy take the lead in this matter. 

Fabbicius 


•A previous telegram from BucUarest sent on Nov. 20 (160/82912) Fad re¬ 
ported alleged efforts Fy Lord Lloyd, tFen in Budapest, to promote a Bulgarian- 
Eumanian rapprocUement on the basis of Rumania’s ceding southern Dobruja. 

No. 428 

2290/483400 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Mi/rdstry 
Telegram 

No, 971 of December 8 Rome, December 8, 1939—^12:15 p. m. 

The reference to Russia is worth noting in the statement of the 
Fascist Grand Council^ which, in justification of the newly confirmed 
nonparticipation in the war, explicitly mentions the development of 
the situation from the Baltic to the Carpathian Mountains; while 
disinterest in this area is expressed, it is emphasized on the other hand 
that there is the strongest interest in the Balkans and the Danube area. 


^On the night of Dec. 7-8, the Fascist Grand Council held its first meeting 
since the outbreak of war and adopted an order of the day confirming Italy’s 
policy of “nonbeUigerency.” The text is published in the Popolo d’XtaUa ot 
Dec. 9, 1939. 
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Particularly pleasing for us is the renewed confirmation of Axis 
policy and the clear statement on British blockade policy (cf. para¬ 
graph 2 of telegraphic report 'No, 924 of December 2) in which the 
word prestige occurs for the first time.® 

PlxESSEM- 


•Document No, 410. 

•This latter passage in the statement of the Fascist Grand Council read: 
“Italy intends to obtain security for her maritime trade in the most decisive 
manner, out of consideration for her prestige as well as for her absolutely vital 
requirements/’ 


No. 429 

18i21/4166‘56-67 

Oir(yuZar of the Foreign Minister ^ 

Telegram 

BEEXdK, December 7, 1939. 

Sent December 8—8: 20 p. m. 
e.o. Pol. VI 2714 Ang. I. 

With reference to our telegraphic instruction No.* 

In conversations about the Eusso-Finnish conflict please make use 
of the following additional considerations: 

A few weeks ago Finland was on the point of reaching a settlement 
with Russia, which would have been possible had there been a wise 
Finnish policy. An appeal to the Deague of Nations by the Finnish 
Government is the least suitable way of solving the crisis. 

There is no doubt that English influence on the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment—operating partly through the Scandinavian capitals—^induced 
the Finnish Government to reject the Russian proposals and thus 
brought about the present conflict. England’s guilt in the Russo- 
Finnish conflict should be especially emphasized. 

Germany is not involved in these events. In conversations sym¬ 
pathy with the Russian, standpoint should be expressed. Please 
refrain from any expression of sympathy for the Fin n ish position. 

Supplement for Tokyo: 

With reference to telegraphic report No. 731.® 

The British Government, by means of propaganda, will make a 
determined effort in Japan to exploit the Russo-Finnish conflict to 
its own advantage. Please counter these attempts energetically in 
every respect. 

(The Foreign Minister) 

• Tbis instruction was sent to aU German Diplomatic Missions and to the Con¬ 
sulates in Bergen, Geneva, Gdteborg, Malmb, and Reykjavik, but to Moscow and 
Helsinki for information only. 

“The reference is to document No. 411; the appropriate number for each 
addressee was to be written in before dispatch. 

•Not printed (1859/422733). 
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No. 430 


1870 / 35 T 108 kia 

Merrwrcmdum hy Amhaasador Bitter 

Berlin, December 8,1939. 

For a Report to the Fxjhrer 

TRANSACTIONS WITH RUSSIA 

Iron reqmreTnents for the Russian transaetions 

The iron requirements for the Russian transactions are estimated 
at approximately 70,000 tons a month. According to the previous 
attitude of the domestic agencies, it was to be expected that these 
requirements would be met. Cf. Annex I, letter of November 16 from 
Field Marshal Goring to the Minister of Economics. The negotia¬ 
tions with Russia to date were conducted on this assumption. 

On December 6, I was informed by General von Hanneken that 
Field Marshal Goring and Minister of Economics Funk had decided 
that on account of the newly announced requirements of the Wehr- 
macht no special allocation of iron could be made for the Russian 
transactions. The 70,000 tons would have to be taken from the quota 
of 185,000 tons set aside for export. Cf. Annex 2. At the same time, 
however, this export quota itself was to be considerably reduced (by an 
amount not yet fixed) on account of the new requirements of the 
Wehrmacht. Of the 185,000 tons practically nothing would thus be 
left for our other exports (the Balkans, Scandinavia, Italy, etc.)— 
which is impossible in view of the essential imports from these coun¬ 
tries e. g., petroleum, iron ore, wheat, copper, etc. This means that 
no iron is available for the Russian transactions. 

Consequently there are the following choices: 

Either to revise the Goring-Funk decision and reduce the iron 
allocated for the needs of others (see Annex 2) ; 

Or to give up the Russian transactions; 

Or else to try to place the entire Russian business on a basis different 
from that provided for in the Ribbentrop-Molotov exchange of notes 
of September 28,^ that is, not on a reciprocal-transaction basis, but on 
that of unilateral deliveries by the Soviet Union—^in other words, a 
sort of subsidy treaty. This would require a new political departure 
for the negotiations. 

Rttuer 


Document No. 162. 
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Marginal note: ‘Tield Marshal Groring will try to see to it that the 
70,000 tons are made available. He will let us know on Monday, 
December 11.^ I request that Ambassador Ritter get in touch with 
the men of the Four-Year Plan. Furthermore, we must try to get 
the Russians to reduce the 70,000 tons by one-half or, better still, by 
two-thirds. R [ibbentrop] ” 


[Enclosure 1] 

The Gorn/rrdssioneT for the Fowr Year Plan to the Minister of 

Econormcs 


secret Beru]^, November 16, 1939. 

Received in Foreign Ministry November 29. 
St. M. Dev. 10423/39 g W IV 4817. 

(II D 2068/39 g) 

With reference to the letter of November 6, 1939—^II Li No. 
1944/39 g—^ 

In view of the present situation it is obvious that the negotiations 
with the Russians certainly must be brought to a positive conclusion. 
Certain difficulties anticipated in supplying the domestic market and 
to some extent also the Wehrmacht if the Russian orders are filled will 
have to be faced as things now stand. However, I believe it is pos¬ 
sible to mitigate these consequences considerably. In the first place, 
in view of the situation that has arisen for Germany as a result of the 
war, we must stipulate delivery dates which will be practicable for 
us. For another thing, we must try in every way to promote the im¬ 
port of Swedish ore via Narvik. As appears from the discussions 
with the Minister of Transport, the prospects for this are indeed good 
as far as transportation is concerned. All the ore that can be obtained 
via Narvik is to be regarded as in excess of the import program drawn 
up recently with respect to the raw material balances. The quantities 
of iron thus obtained are to be used, in the first place, for filling the 
Russian orders and, in the second place, for expanding the construc¬ 
tion of freight cars. I request you to ensure that action will be taken 
accordingly and that none of the excess imports will be used for other 
purposes. 

Moreover, I regard it as an especially important task for our nego¬ 
tiators that they should try to get the Russians to take a certain volume 

* In a memorandum of Dee. 15, Ritter described a conversation of the 
previous day with GSring, who repeated his statement of Dec. 9 to Ribbentrop 
that the 70,000 tons of iron month would be forthcoming. Ritter also- pro¬ 
tested to GrSring about a letter (not found) by Bltze of Reichsgruppe Industrie 
which might have led to a breakdown of negotiations. “But the present negotia¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union must not be aUowed to break down,” Bitter added 
(1370/357199-200). 

® Not found. 
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of consumer goods, too, and not confine their demands exclusively to 
the most valuable capital goods. Perhaps this cannot yet be achieved 
during the present negotiations, but it ought to be brought up as soon 
as possible and energetically pressed in future negotiations. 

Goking 


[Enclosure 2] 

Present Plcm of Iron Production and Allocation per Month 

Total production 1, 500,000 tons 

Amount allocated to the Wehrmacht 850,000 tons 

Amount allocated to the Four Year Plan, rail¬ 
roads, domestic economy, exports 650,000 tons 

Amount allocated for exports 185,000 tons 

No. 431 

2S10/6485fi7-600 

The Consul General at New York to the Foreign Ministry 

New York, December 8,1989. 

Received January 3,1940. 

Pol. IX 26. 

Subject: Conviction of Bund lL<eader Fritz Kuhn of the German- 
American Bund. 

At the end of last May the local press reported with big headlines 
the arrest of Bund Leader Fritz Kuhn of the German-American Bund 
on charges of grand larceny and firaud. Kuhn was accused by the 
authorities of having embezzled and used for his own purposes funds 
totaling approximately $14,500, from the German-American Bund 
as well as the German-American Siedlungsbund, an affiliate of that 
organization. A few hours after his arrest Kuhn succeeded in re¬ 
gaining his liberty by posting bail for $5,000. Early last October 
he had to increase his bail to $50,000 upon order of the court, because 
he had come under the suspicion in the meantime of intending to 
evade the impending trial by flight across the border. The trial, 
which lasted approximately 3 weeks, started in the middle of October 
and was reported at length by the entire local press, in some instances 
under sensational headlines. The jury having found him guilty a 
few days ago, the judge has now sentenced Kuhn to a prison term of 
from to 5 years for embezzlement and forgery. The condemned 
defendant has meanwhile been transferred to the well-known state 
prison of Sing Sing, where he has been housed for his own safety in 
a separate wing, segregated from the other prisoners. 
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In general the following must be said regarding the trial and the 
sentence of Bund Leader Kuhn: 

While it was ascertained that some of the charges which the prose¬ 
cution made against Kuhn broke down and the sum allegedly em¬ 
bezzled was only a fraction of the $14,500 named at the outset, the 
various phases of the trial nevertheless did bring out some highly 
unsavory facts. A not unimportant part was played here particularly 
by some silly, high-flown love letters which Kuhn, a married man and 
the father of two children, wrote to an American woman, Mrs. 
Camp—who, moreover, figured in the trial as a witness testifying 
against him. The noisy performance of his defense counsel, who 
endeavored to excuse the contested expenditures of the Bund Leader 
by invoking the Fuhrer principle observed in the German-American 
Bund, was likewise little adapted toward exonerating Kuhn in the 
public eye, not to speak of the highly deplorable effect on the dis¬ 
torted picture of German conditions which prevail here. 

There can hardly be any doubt that Kuhn is now considered politi¬ 
cally finished not only by the American public but also by all thinking 
Germans of national sentiment here. To be sure, the organ of the 
German-American Bund, the Deutsoher WeoJoTuf und Beohachter^ 
tried in its last issue to picture him as a victim of American justice, 
headlining its article in poor taste with ‘^Kuhn a prisoner of war”,^ 
but actually this will convince hardly anyone. The fact that, by 
German standards, the trial throws a strange light on American legal 
procedure is another matter. However that may be, not only German 
circles in general but also many confirmed Bund members are deeply 
upset by the turn of events and tax Kuhn—and justly so—at least 
with having acted in an extremely frivolous and imdignified manner. 
To what extent the existence of the German-American Bund is af¬ 
fected by these occurrences cannot be estimated at the moment. Ac¬ 
cording to inquiries and observations a portion of the Bund member¬ 
ship has resigned in disgust. An additional factor is that the other 
leading patriotic organizations of Germans in America, which had 
in any case been annoyed with the methods of the German-American 
Bund for some time, will now feel less inclined than ever to cooperate 
with an organization which was headed for several years by a man 
now serving time in prison for embezzlement and forgery. 

Fortunately, neither the trial proceedings nor their treatment in 
the newspapers implicated the official German agencies here, either 
directly or indirectly. For years the Consulate General has been 
maintaining a pointed reserve vis-^-vis the German-American Bund 
after Kuhn, who would not take any advice, made one gross tactical 


In English in the original. 
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blunder after another to the detriment of German interests. In re- 
porting to the Foreign Ministry and to the Auslandsorganisation of 
the NSDAP we stressed repeatedly that it was absolutely essential to 
have a clean separation between Reich-German citizens and the 
German-American Bund, and, further, between the official German 
agencies and that organization. Quite apart from the political aspect, 
this attitude has again been proved very sound during Kuhn’s trial. 
It goes without saying that we shall carefully adhere to this policy in 
the future, too. The less official German agencies concern themselves 
with the activity of the Bund, the better will the cause of the German 
Reich be served in the USA. It has been observed that officers of 
the Bund insistently point to their supposedly very friendly relations 
with German authorities. The names of the Volksdeutsche Mit- 
telstelle and the Auslands-Institut in Stuttgart are particularly men¬ 
tioned in this connection. I would suggest that the offices concerned 
be reminded that given the whole development it is by no means in 
Germany’s interest if such relations continue to be cultivated and 
maintained today with the German-American Bund, even on a purely 
personal basis.^ 

I am enclosing several newspaper clippings ® about the trial. 

The Embassy in Washington is receiving a copy of this report. 

Boroh33rs 

^ Copies of this report were forwarded without conament to the above agencies 
and to other party and government departments on Jan. 8, 1940 (8130/E582037). 

• Not found. 


No. 432 

10Q./111850 

The AnibdSfsador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST tjRGENT Moscow [December 9, 1939]. 

No. 903 of December 9 Received [December] 9—9; 15 p. m. 

Molotov asked me to call on him this afternoon and told me with 
visible‘agitation that during the last few days Italy had delivered 
about 50 pursuit planes to Finland, and that Germany had permitted 
the transit of these planes. Molotov declared that Italy’s conduct was 
‘‘provocative” and “outrageous” and that the Soviet Government 
would demand an explanation by Italy on this account. Germany’s 
complicity, however, was completely incomprehensible to the Soviet 
Government. When I replied that this report could not possibly be 
true and could only be aimed at disturbing German-Soviet relations, 
Molotov answered that the entire foreign press was filled with these 
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reports and that the Soviet Government had proof of their correctness.^ 
I repeatedly declared that I still did not believe the report and 
would immediately take steps to obtain clarification. Please send 
telegraphic instructions. 

SCKOnEKHDEO 


* Marginal note: 


No. 433 


103/1118167 

The Embassy m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT MOSCOW, December 9,1939—^9:40 p. m. 

No. 905 of December 9 Received December 10—%; 00 a. m. 

Only for the State Secretary personally. 

For the High Command of the Navy and the Wehrmacht 

The Soviet Naval Committee [^Sovojet'Marme(ms8oh'ass'\ informs us 
in strict confidence that a submarine blockade against Finland is 
planned in the Gulf of Bothnia. The Chief of the Naval Staff in¬ 
quires whether German steamers on the regular route to northern 
Sweden could take fuel and food for secret delivery at sea to Soviet 
submarines there. The quantities delivered would be returned in kind 
wherever we widied, for example, in any Soviet port where our naval 
forces had similar needs. The Russians will communicate the details 
of their wishes, the place of contact, etc., as soon as Germany has 
indicated her agreement in principle. The Russians a^ for utmost 
speed, since they are planning on the first deliveries at sea in just 
three or four days. I strongly recommend taking into consideration 
compliance with the Russian request because, first, such assistance 
would have little effect on the Finnish position and be of minor conse¬ 
quence for the outcome of the conflict; second, because return deliveries, 
for example in the Far East, would offer great possibilities for naval 
operations; and third, because the German Naval authorities on the 
strength of such assistance can make demands on the Soviet Navy in 
the future. 448GKdos. Baumbach 

SOHUXBNBUKG 


260090—64 - 38 
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No. 434 


180S/42S745' 

The Foreign Minister to the Legation m Norway 
Telegram 

xjegent Bebetn, December 9, 1939— 10: 20 p, m. 

No. 49Y zu Pol. VI2719 Ang. 11 

With reference to your telegram No. 442.^ 

Please convey the following to the Foreign Minister in reply to his 
questions: 

incomprehensible. We fail to understand how the Norwegian Go^ 
ernment could take seriously any such infoi^ation as it allegedly 
received. We can characterizse such allegations only as malicious 
slander; we would be interested to know the source. 

Re 2: The German Government is not involved in the Busso-Finnish 
conflict. Its naval measures, in conformity with the accepted prhi- 
cijjles of international law, result exclusively from the state oi war 
existing between Germany on the one hand and England and France 
on the other. 

(Beich Foreign Minister) 


^Docmnent Na. 424. 


No. 435 


103/111852 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT Bbklin, December 10, 1939. 

No. 1039 

With reference to your telegram No. 903.^ 

DNB released the following report today: 

Certain Swedish newspapers are publishing sensational reports of 
German war material deliveries to Finland; in addition, the assertion 
is made that a foreign power recently supplied Finland with planes 
and that Germany permitted and expedited their transit. 

This report is sheer invention and aimed solely at disturbing Ger- 
man-Bussian relations. We have learned from an informed source 
that since the beginning of the conflict between Soviet Bussia and 
Finland no war material of any kind has been shipped to Finland 
either by or through Germany, 

End of DNB report. 

Please bring this to Molotov’s notice and take definite steps to coun¬ 
ter the suspicion and mistrust of the Bussian Government. It is true 


Iloctiment No. 432. 
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that we have received requests for transit of war material from third 
countries since the outbreak of hostilities, but we have strictly rejected 
them. 

I further request that you see to it that in the future Tass refrains 
from casting such unfounded suspicion upon Germany and gets in 
touch with the German Embassy as a matter of routine when such 
reports come up.^ 

Eibbentrop 

* On Dec. 11, Scliulenbtirg wired as follows: ‘‘With the same prominence that 
the Soviet press gave yesterday to the Swedish news report, it has published 
today the Transozean agency text of the dementi regarding alleged German arms 
deliveries to Finland and alleged transit of Italian airplanes for Finland.” 
(lOS/111866) 

No. 436 

314/19(>778-8aL 

Memora'nduTTb of the Dienststelle RiJ^bentrop ^ 

Berths', December 10, 1939. 

1. Beichsleiter Dr. Ley transmitted to the Foreign Minister about 
the beginning of September 1939 a letter of his liaison man to the 
Italian Confederations in Rome, Dr. Rust, in which the latter reported 
a conversation with the present State Secretary in the Italian Minis¬ 
try of Corporations, Cianetti.^ According to Dr. Rust, State Secre¬ 
tary Cianetti had made very imfriendly remarks about Germany in 
this conversation. He has asserted that the military clauses of the 
German-Italian treaty of alliance were to have become effective only 
in the year 1941 and that Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop had de¬ 
ceived the Italian Government by deliberately concealing the serious¬ 
ness of the actual situation. 

2. The Foreign Minister refuted point by point the false asser¬ 
tions of Cianetti in a letter to Dr. Ley from the Fiihrer’s headquar¬ 
ters,® and requested Dr. Ley to meet with State Secretary Cianetti as 
soon as possible in order to correct his statements. 

3. On instructions of Reichsleiter Dr. Ley, Dr. Rust tried for weeks 
to arrange a meeting between Dr. Ley and Cianetti, but the latter con¬ 
tinually evaded this and finally declared that the things that he had 
implied earlier had been superseded by the agreements made later 
between the Fiihrer and the Duce. 

4. Since the Foreign Minister, however, felt obliged to insist upon 
straightening out once and for all the misunderstandings which had 
obviously arisen, he instructed Ambassador von Mackensen to arrange 
the Dr. Ley—Cianetti conversation as soon as possible. This was ac- 

"^Tbe memorandum is unsigned but comes from a file of the DienststeUe 
Ribbentrop. 

’ See the enclosure to document No. 24. 

® Document No. 68. 
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complislied within a very short time. Ambassador von Mackensen 
reported by telegram * that State Secretary Cianetti would be avail¬ 
able on December 9 and thereafter transmitted the official invitation. 

5. It was the Foreign Minister’s view that Dr. Ley should utilize 
his stay in Italy to make brief visits to the Duce and Count Ciano. 
After the Fuhrer’s approval had been obtained, the Foreign Minister 
had a conversation with Eeichsleiter Dr. Ley the week before the 
latter’s departure in which the Foreign Minister gave Dr. Ley in¬ 
formation for his trip and in particular for the talks with State Sec¬ 
retary Cianetti. He requested Dr. Ley to give clear expression in his 
tnllrg in Italy to Germany’s absolute confidence in victory. Germany 
would not lay down her arms, he said, until France and England had 
received crushing blows and begged for peace. He further requested 
Dr. Ley in his visits vdth the Duce and Count Ciano to avoid for¬ 
eign policy discussion as much as possible and in particular not to 
go into the Russian question. The friendship with Russia was firm, 
he said, and had already proved itself. With respect to relations with 
Italy, the Foreign Minister declared that the Fuhrer, and therefore 
Germany, had a firm confidence in the Duce. Dr. Ley was to give par¬ 
ticular expression to this. Dr. Ley had indeed plenty of material to 
discuss in connection with questions in his own field of work. The 
Foreign Minister would be glad to see the mutual exchange of tourists 
and workers renewed to a certain extent. Moreover, the Foreign 
Minister had already directed that the cultural relations between 
Germany and Italy should be continued and rendered more active. 
On leaving. Dr. Ley promised the Foreign Minister to make an im¬ 
mediate report after his return from Italy. 

6. As Dr. Ley told the section head in the Dienststelle Ribbentrop, 
Party Comrade Wiister, who accompanied Dr. Ley to Italy on the 
Foreign Minister’s instructions, he had received instructions from 
the Fuhrer before his departure for Rome. The scope and content of 
these instructions were not conveyed to the Foreign Minister by Dr. 
Ley before his departure. 

7. Reichsleiter Dr. Ley returned from Rome on Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 9, and did not inform the Foreign Minister of the content of 
his talks with the Duce, Count Ciano, State Secretary Cianetti, and 
other personalities.® Only from a memorandum which Count Ciano 

* Not printed (8S3a/E5898S5). 

“A memorandum of Dec. 12 (314/190771-73) by Bttttner, the Foreign Ministry 
Ualson man to Ley, states that he met Ley on his arrival at the railroad station, 
but was unable then or in later contacts with Ley’s staff to arrange a meeting 
between Ley and Ribbentrop. 
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gave Eeichsleiter Dr, Ley,® the content of which was known to Party 
Comrade Wiister because he participated in its translation, and from 
the oral reports of Party Comrade Wiister, did the Foreign Minister 
learn that.Eeichsleiter Dr. Ley in his talks with the Duce, Count 
Ciano, and State Secretary Cianetti did not abide by the directives 
given him by the Foreign Minister. Kather he had made the most 
detailed statements concerning German foreign policy and the mili¬ 
tary aims of Germany, in particular to the Duce and Count Ciano. It 
is set down in the memorandum that Eeichsleiter Dr, Ley informed 
Count Ciano of Germany’s intentions with respect to the situation to 
be established in the east and concerning military intentions in the 
west. Accordingly, Italy is informed in detail of Germany’s plans. 

8. According to Party Comrade Wiister, the Duce complained to 
Eeichsleiter Dr. Ley that his Government was not suflBlciently informed 
either in Eome or in Berlin, and in particular he felt obliged to com¬ 
plain that Ambassador Attolico had received and was receiving only 
inadequate information from the Foreign Minister. Dr. Ley was the 
first, he said, who had brought the Duce a clear picture of Germany’s 
intentions.^ 


•Not printed (314/190774-77). This document, marked “Translation,” is a 
point by point summary of Ciano’s memorandum of his conversation with liey 
which is published in Ciano^s Diplomatio Papers, pp. 321-327. For the Italian 
version see Europa verso la catastrofe, pp. 484-493. 

’ On Dec. 13, WeizsS.cker wrote to Mackensen to inquire what he knew about 
Ley’s visit in Eome (472/228663). Weizs^cker said that he had not been able 
to learn any details, although Ley had written a long memorandum which he 
had handed to the Fiihrer personally. Mackensen repUed on Dec. 22 (472/ 
228664-65) that his only additional information concerned Ley’s statements to 
Minister of Corporations Eicci and some others to whom he had spoken mainly 
of German confidence in victory and intention to destroy the British Empire, 
Eicci had found Ley’s statements on the subject of Eussia particularly reassuring. 

No. 437 


103/11185S 

Memorandmrh hy cm Offwidl of Political Division I 

Berlin, December 10,1939. 

Drafting officers; Counselor Freiherr v. d. Heyden-Eynsch; Secretary 
of Legation Federer. 

With reference to telegram No. 905 of December 9 from Moscow,^ 
Admiral Fricke informed us at 1:00 p. m., by direction of Grand 
Admiral Raeder, that the Grand Admiral requests that the Russian 
inquiry as to whether German steamers on the route to Northern 


* Document No. 433. 
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Sweden could supply the Soviet Russian submarines with fuel and 
food should in principle receive an affirmative reply. 

Shortly thereafter Admiral Fricke reported that the Fiihrer had 
given his approval and that the Navy would therefore send appro¬ 
priate instruction to Moscow through the Foreign Ministry 


®In a telegram of Dec. 10 to the Embassy in Moscow (B18/B003257)» 
Weizsacker stated that the proposal had been approved in principle and that one 
or more small ships could probably be made available within a few days instead of 
the LuleA steamer which was unsuitable. He asked for details as to the fuel 
and food desired and the size of oil intake couplings on Soviet submarines. 


No. 438 


F19/041-04a 

MernioTandv)m "by the Foreign Minister 

Berlin, December 11,1939. 

RAM No. 60. 

I. I asked the Russian Ambassador to see me today at 5 p. m. 

At the beginning of our conversation, I indicated to M. Shkvartsev 
the inappropriateness of the report given out by the Tass agency 
yesterday, dealing with alleged armament supplies by Germany to 
Finland. I stressed the fact that this report had been denied yester¬ 
day by German sources. All the more did I regret that this report, 
apparently launched from English sources via Sweden and only de¬ 
signed to create discord between Germany and the Soviet Union, has 
been taken up in so striking a fashion by the official Russian agency. 

On the armaments business with Finland I made the following 
statement ^ to him: 

1) Before the commencement of hostilities last summer Germany 
had contracted with Finland for the supply of certain antiaircraft 

f uns in exchange for nickel shipments from Finland. After the 
ostilities began, further shipments ceased.® 

2) The It^ian Government had inquired in October whether Ger¬ 
many was willing to permit the transit of fifty aircraft to Finland- 


^On another copy (F18/395-393) the word “proposals” is used instead of 
“statement.” 

*In a memorandum of Dec. 1 1^ W eiz^cker noted that on the previous day 
KapitAn zur See Biirkner of OKW, after consulting Generals Thomas and 
Jeschonek, told him the following: “In the past four weeks, i. e., prior to the 
outbreak of the Russo-Finnish hostilities, only two shipments, each consisting of 
twenty to thirty 20 mm. antiaircraft guns, had gone to Finland from Germany, 
There had been no further shipment of war naaterial to Finland from Germany 
during that period. 

“There has been no transit of foreign aircraft to Finland through or over 
Germany before or since the outbreak of hostlUties.” (103/111867) 
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At that time the threat of military measures between Russia and Fin¬ 
land could not yet be foreseen. Therefore, the German Government 
had, to be sure, refused transit by air, but raised no objection to transit 
by rail. The Italian Government, however, did not refer to this 
matter again, and neither the Italians nor the Finns made requests 
for a transit permit for the planes. 

3) Some time ago an application was made to ship certain war 
materials for Finland from Belgium through Germany. This appli¬ 
cation, too, had been rejected. 

I now ask the Russian Ambassador to inform his Government of 
the foregoing and to point out that with publications such as the Tass 
report mentioned, only England’s game is being played. England 
stands behind Finland and according to intelligence available to me, 
England is also responsible for the failure of the Russo-Finnish nego¬ 
tiations last N'ovember. I should be grateful if the Russian Govern¬ 
ment would cause the Tass agency, before releasing such reports in 
the future, first to get in touch either with the German Embassy in 
Moscow or with Berlin, in order that such unpleasant incidents might 
be avoided. 

The Russian Ambassador showed appreciation of my viewpoint 
and promised to report to his Government accordingly. 

II. I then spoke to the Russian Ambassador about the extensive 
demands for military supplies put forward by the Russian trade 
delegation. I wanted to say beforehand that I had given instructions 
to comply with the Russian requests in any conceivable way, within the 
limits of possibility. But it should not be forgotten that Germany 
is at war and that certain things are simply not possible. As I had 
since been told, a new basis had been found in the meantime, upon 
which the further negotiations can soon be concluded in Moscow, 
between the Russian delegation which has just returned there and our 
negotiators.^ I asked the Russian Ambassador, however, to point out 
in Moscow that from the German side everything humanly possible 
has been done and that beyond that one could not go. 

The Russian Ambassador promised to report to Moscow in this sense 
and stressed the point that from the Russian side any military in¬ 
formation obtained here by the Russian delegation would, of course, 
be kept secret. 

I told the Russian Ambassador that we had complete confidence in 
the Russian promises, but it should be understood by the Russians 
that there was certain material that we could not supply during the 
war. 

R[ibbbntrop] 

• See document No. 442. According to a Foreign Ministry statement to DNB> 
the Soviet delegation actually left Berlin on the evening of Dec. 13 (1370/35T202)- 
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No. 439 

21Sl;/4?6'6570-71 

The Ambassador in ItoJ/tf to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

SECRET i^OMEj D8C6IQiber llj 1939-B l 15 p, rn^ 

No. 991 of December 11 

With reference to your No. 1014 of December 10.^ 

During the economic negotiations here early in October Giannini 
asked Clodius for German consent to the transit of Italian planes to 
Finland. AdPter inquiry by telephone [to Berlin] Clodius replied as 
instructed that there was no German objection in principle to transit 
by rail and that the necessary'transit authorizations were to be fetched, 
according to circumstances, by the shipper, carrier, or receiver, sup¬ 
ported by the proper foreign diplomatic Mission in Berlin, from the 
proper ofi5.ces. 

Consorzio Italiano Esportazioni Aeronautiche informed this Em¬ 
bassy that at the end of November or beginning of December two 
fighter planes with parachutes in cars 685369 and 685321, two planes 
in cars 685386 and 685197, five tons castor oil in car 166492, airplane 
ammunition (calibre 12.7) in cars 1011057, 100533, and 163117, and 
airplane materiel in cars 685158, 685141, 685323, and 685373 were 
loaded for shipment to Germany with destination Finland via 
Sweden,® 

Maokensen 

^Not printed (2131/466568-69). In tMs telegram, Wiehl quoted the tele¬ 
gram from the Moscow Embassy printed as document No. 432 and added: “Please 
ascertain when, by what means, and how many Italian planes have been sent to 
Finland. Immediate telegraphic report requested.” 

*On Dec. 15, Woermann recorded that Magistrati had told him that the 
Italian Government had ordered the return to Italy of ten cars with planes for 
Finland then at Sassnitz, the southern terminus of the German-Swedish railway 
ferry (1571/380247). 

No. 440 

103/111872. 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 923 of December 11 Moscow, December 11, 1939—9: 31 p. m. 

Received December 12—%: 30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1039 of December 10.^ 

I carried out the instruction with Molotov today and expressed our 
astonishment that the canard was published by Tass before we had 
an opportunity to expose its falsity. 


Document No. 435. 
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Molotov replied that his information had been based not only on 
newspaper reports. Moreover, the numerous foreign press reports 
of arms deliveries to Finland via Germany had gone undenied by 
Germany for several days. He noted with satisfaction my disap¬ 
proval today and now considered the matter cleared up. 

SCBCULENBURa 


No. 441 

22/13744 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

No. 463 of December 11 Oslo, December 11,1939—11: 31 p, m. 

Received December 11—3:40 p. m.^ 

For Minister Altenburg, 

State Councilor [Staatsrat^ Quisling, the former Minister of War 
and present leader of the Nasjonal Samling, which has lost much of its 
importance, left for Berlin last night in the company of Dr. Noack,® 
and will pay a call there. Quisling wishes to establish contact with 
leading German authorities to discuss certain plans relating to Russia. 
Quisling’s visit has been prepared by Noack. The Legation was called 
upon in this matter only with regard to passport technicalities. 
Shortly before his departure, Noack apprised me of Quisling’s ideas, 
which are ambiguous and based on his personal knowledge of Russia; * 
they need not be taken seriously, however, and are completely con¬ 
trary to our policy. I have the impression that Noack has already 
gone very far in the positive consideration of Quisling’s idea. Inas¬ 
much as Noack continually stresses his connections with leading Ger¬ 
man elements, his talk might possibly have an adverse effect on the 
policy we pursue (group garbled). I would suggest that Noack be 
reminded of the limitations of his authority and enjoined to observe 
the necessary reserve.^ 

Bbaher® 


^ The timing appears to be In error. Quisling was in Berlin on Dee. 11. See 
document No. 443, footnote 2. 

* See document No. 242, footnote 8. 

•Noack had written extensive reports on Dec. 8 and 10 concerning conversa¬ 
tions with Quisling (2973/579490-93, 579496-99). Excerpts from these reports 
are published in his book Norweffen zimschen Friedensvermittluna und Fremdr 
herrsohaftt pp, 33^7. 

“ See document No. 452. 

•Curt Br§.uer, formerly Counselor of Embassy in France, was designated 
Chargd d*Affaires in Norway Sept. 28, and took up his post somewhat later. After 
the death of Heinrich Sahm, Minister to Norway since 1936, Brauer was 
pointed Minister. He presented his credentials on Nov. 18. 
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No. 442 


187a/367206-10 

Ambassador Bitter to tJie Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

Berlin, December 11,1939. 
Sent [in two parts] December 12—4:-00 a. m. 

11: OO a» m. 
e. o. W rv 5043. 

For the Ambassador. 

You are requested to bring the following to the attention of Mikoyan 
or MolotoT or both, according to your own discretion, in a very friendly 
but quite serious manner: 

I. After weeks of inspection trips the Soviet Commission here finally 
submitted a list of military orders a few days ago. The list has caused 
very great astonishment here. According to rough estimates it runs 
to more than a billion reichsmarks. It contains all of the very latest 
materiel that has been introduced in the Wehrmacht or is in the 
process of development. In addition, the Soviet Commission main¬ 
tains in full the list of industrial orders previously submitted,^ which 
amounts to about 300 million reichsmarks, and demands prompt de¬ 
livery of both lists if possible before the end of 1940. It intends, 
moreover, to order some large industrial installations which would 
also nm into several hundred million reichsmarks. The result is that 
the orders of the Soviet Commission here amount to a total of about 
one and a; half billion. 

II. We referred the Soviet Commission very emphatically to the 
point of departure and the treaty basis of the negotiations in Moscow 
and here, namely the Eibbentrop-Molotov letter of September 28 and 
the Credit Treaty of August 19, 1939.* The order lists submitted 
were inconsistent with these documents. The first document specifi¬ 
cally set forth as tibe basic assumption of the agreement that the Soviet 
Union would make deliveries to Germany and that Germany would 
then compensate Eussia for these deliveries, but only with industricd 
deliveries spread over a more extended period of time. So far 
Mikoyan has promised us deliveries only in the amount of 420 million 
reichsmarks, of* which 90 million reichsmarks come imder the fibrst 
annual installment of the Credit Treaty. It would be turning the 
treaty basis virtually upside down if the Soviet Commission here 

*See document No. 407. 

* See vol. wi, document No. 131. 


TJEGENT 

No. 1046 
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now demanded that we pledge German deliveries in the aforesaid 
amount. Germany’s deliveries must obviously depend on the deliv¬ 
eries of the Soviet Union to Germany for which compensation is due. 

In addition to this over-all disparity the disproportion in regard 
to the military orders was still more glaring. The first document 
made no mention of military orders at all, but clearly only of industrial 
orders. In the second document, Germany promised military orders 
only in the amoimt of 58 million reichsmarks. During the Moscow 
negotiations, to be sure, a German offer had at first been under con¬ 
sideration for additional military deliveries over and above these 58 
million reichsmarks, specifically in partial compensation for raw 
materials wanted by us, such as tin, copper, rubber, etc., which the 
Soviet Union would procure in third countries. But this proposal 
had been rejected by Mikoyan. This special offer had thereby been 
nullified and eliminated from consideration. Thus there remained 
only our offer and commitment to fill military orders for 58 million 
reichsmarks. Although we were prepared in practice to go a long 
way toward meeting further wishes of the Soviet Union with regard to 
mihtary orders, it was necessary when judging whether our promises 
were “satisfactory,” as Mikoyan understood that term, to take the 
treaty basis of the negotiations as the point of departura In this 
connection we repeatedly emphasized that the Soviet Commission here 
acted in opposition to the Eibbentrop-Molotov agreement, which was 
fully approved by Stalin and signed in his presence. To this, People’s 
Commissar Tevossyan replied that the two aforesaid documents were 
of course law for every Soviet citizen and that he was strictly adliering 
to them. Nevertheless, he insisted that we give pledges for the total 
amount of the military and industrial lists, and with short delivery 
terms at that. 

m. While maintaining our fundamental position, we did give a 
qualified promise with respect to military orders in the amount of 
about 660 million reichsmarks, on three conditions: first, that German 
deliveries would be made only in the amount of the Soviet deliveries; 
second, that the question of iron first had to be solved in a manner 
satisfactory to us; and, third, that the nonferrous and hardening 
metals would be delivered in time to be on hand in Germany before 
manufacturing was started. Under these three conditions deliveries 
for 660 million reichsmarks could be made partly at once, and in the 
main during 1940 and running into the first quarter of 1941. Thus 
we made commitments for the short-term delivery of orders eleven 
times larger than the 58 million reichsmarks provided by the treaty. 
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In addition, with only a few exceptions we also promised in prin¬ 
ciple to supply the remainder of the military orders, providing, how¬ 
ever, that setting the terms of delivery should be reserved for later. 
Still Tevossyan said tliat our promises were unsatisfactory. 

IV. Thus a very muddled situation has arisen here, which is wholly 
in contradiction to the two aforesaid documents. It is hopeless to 
clear up this contradiction with the Soviet Commission here. Obvi- 
ously the Soviet representatives here are not sufficiently informed 
about tile background of the two documents and about the Moscow 
negotiations with Mikoyan. We have therefore proposed to M. 
Tevossyan that the further negotiations be transferred back to Mos¬ 
cow. Apparently he, too, realizes the futility of further negotiations 
here and is prepared to transfer the negotiations back to Moscow. 
We therefore propose that after clarification of a few remaining tech¬ 
nical points, the negotiations be transferred to Moscow toward the 
6nd of this week. 

V. I recommend that you emphasize there, too, that the negotiations 
here deviate totally from tiie basis agreed upon with M. Stalin. I 
recommend that in your conversation you also drop a plain remark 
to the effect that the whole conduct of the Soviet Commission, and 
especially its stubborn insistence on seeing things which either do not 
exist or for certain reasons cannot be shown, have required the 
greatest patience and self-control on the part of the German general^ 
admirals, and other high officers concerned. Our officers placed them¬ 
selves at the disposal of the Soviet Commission in a really unprece¬ 
dented manner. Very often the conduct of the Soviet experts 
reminded us of the behavior of the Inter-Allied Disarmament Control 
Commission during the post-war years. We believe that such a criti¬ 
cal remark will at the same time be a favor to the members of the 
Soviet Commission, because it will show Moscow with what zeal and 
utter unrestraint they devoted themselves to their tasks here. 

VI. After so much time has been lost through the Soviet Commis¬ 
sion’s method of procedure, we positively anticipate that the signing 
of the agreement can still take place before Christmas. 

Please send telegraphic report.® 

Rrmsa 


* Not found. 
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No. 443 

Hurember^j^gument No. 064-C 

Beport of the, Oommamder m OhAef of the Nanoy to the Fuhr&r,, 
December 12,19S9, at Noon ^ 

Also present: Colonel General Keitel, 

Major General Jodi, 

Lieutenant Commander v. Puttkammer. 

Subject: The Norwegian Affair. 

The Commander in Chief of the Navy received MM. Q[uisling] 
and H[agelin].’“ Q., former Minister of War and leader of the Na¬ 
tional Party, made a reliable impression. He reported the following: 
Public opinion in Norway is very hostile to Germany, as a result of 
the conflict between Kussia and Finland even more so than formerly. 
England’s influence is very great, above all through the President of 
the Storting, Hambro (a Jew and a friend of Hore-Belisha), who 
is at present all-powerful in Norway. Q. is convinced that there is 
an agreement between England and Norway about a possible future 
[ewntuelT] occupation of Norway. There is a very real danger that 
Norway may be occupied by Britain, possibly soon. Sweden would 
then also turn against Germany. The Storting, and with it the Gov¬ 
ernment of Norway, will no longer be legal from January 11, 1940, 
since it decided to extend itself for a year, contrary to the constitution. 
This would provide an opportunity for a political revolution. Q. has 
good connections with officers in the Norwegian Army and has fol¬ 
lowers in important places (e. g., railways). Should the occasion 
arise, Q. is prepared to take over the government and to ask Germany 
for aid. In addition, Q. is ready to discuss preparations of a military 
nature with the German Wehrmacht. 

The C.-in-C., Navy, points out that it is impossible to toow with 
such offers how much the people concerned wish to further their own 
party schemes and how important German interests are to them. 
Caution is therefore advisable. It must be made impossible for Nor¬ 
way to fall into British hands, as this could be decisive for the out- 


'The (Jerman text of this doetunent is printed in Trial of the Major War 
CrimiMaU, vol. xxxiv, pp. 271-273. 

* A record of Baeder’s conversation of Dec. 11 with Quisling and Hagelin is 
printed in “Ptihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1989-1946,” Brassey’s NawU 
Ammal, 1948 , pp. 65-66. 
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come of the war; Sweden would then be entirely under British in¬ 
fluence and the war would be carried into the Baltic Sea, thereby com¬ 
pletely disrupting German naval warfare in the Atlantic and in the 
North Sea. 

The Fuhrer also regards the occupation of Norway by Britain as 
unacceptable. The C.-in-C., Navy, points out that German occupa¬ 
tion of Norwegian coastal bases would naturally occasion strong 
British countermeasures for the purpose of interrupting the trans¬ 
port of ore from Narvik. Severe surface warfare off the Norwegian 
coast would be the result, and the German Navy is not yet prepared 
to cope with this for any length of time. In the event of occupation, 
this is a weak spot. 

The Fuhrer considers whether he should speak to Q. personally, m 
order to form an impression of him; he would like to hear Beichs- 
leiter Rosenberg’s opinion first, as the latter has known Q. for some 
time.® 

The C.-in-C., Navy, suggests that if the Fuhrer is favorably im¬ 
pressed, the OKW be permitted to make plans with Q. for preparing 
and executing the occupation either: (a) by friendly methods, i. e., 
the German Wehrmacht is called upon by Norway; or (6) by force.^ 

2. The C.-in-O., Navy, recommends keeping a clear policy with 
regard to the Busso-Finnish conflict. No armament is to be sent in 
support of Finland (via unreliable Sweden). The Chief of Staff, 
OKW, declares that the Foreign Ministry has been informed that arms 
would be delivered to Sweden only if the Swedish Government guar¬ 
antees in writing that they are to be used solely by the Swedish Army. 
On the other hand, the C.-in-C., Navy, recommends accommodating 
Russia, for example in the matter of oil supply for submarines, as 


•Rosenberg wrote to Raeder on Dec. 13, indicating that he thought it would 
be a good idea for Hitler to see Quisling. He enclosed a memorandum about 
Quisling and his plans. This memorandum is printed in Trial of the Major 
War Criminals, vol. xxxiv, document No. 065-0, exhibit pp. 273-275. 

Rosenberg’s letter is printed in F. Palmstr0m and R. N. Torgersen, PreUmimry 
Report on Germany*$ Crimes Against Norway (Oslo, 1945), pp. 35-36. 

* Marginal note in handwriting at (b) : “The Fuhrer agrees.” In the Jodi 
diary introduced at the Nuremberg Trial of the Major War Criminals as docu¬ 
ment No. ISll-PS, hut not included in the published collection, there is an entry 
for Dec. 13 stating that on that date mtler received Quisling and later on the 
same day ordered “that investigations on how to seize N[orway] should be 
conducted by a very restricted staff group.” Excerpts from the Jodi and Haider 
diaries on Denmark and Norway have been arranged chronologically and printed 
in Walther Huhatsch, Die deutsche Besetzung von DimemarTc undi Norwegen, 
1940 (Gdttingen, 1952), pp. 379-403. Minutes of Hitler’s two conversations with 
Quisling--the second was on Dec. 18—^have not been found. Cf. Rosenberg’s 
retrospective account of June 15, 1940, published in Trial of the Major War 
Criminals, vol. xxv, document No. 004r-PS, exhibit GB-140, pp. 26-34, and Raeder’s 
account of Jan. 30,1944, iUd,, vol. xxxiv, document No. 066-0, exhibit GB-81, pp. 
276-282. Incorrect dates for the first Hitler-Quisling conversation are given in 
the Rosenberg and Raeder accounts. 
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Kussia also offers us practical advantages, e. g., holding foreign ships 
in Murmansk for 3 days after the departure of the Breinen. 

The Fuhrer agrees on both points, 

£AZa>£B 

Countersigned: Assmann 


No* 444 

2131/436577 

The DiTectOT of the Economic Policy Department to the Ernbassy 

in Italy 

Telegram 

No. 1023 of December 12 Berltn*, December 12,1939—10:00 p, m. 

Received December 13—3:30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 991 of December 12 
Please inform the Government there as a precautionary measure that 
the consent we originally gave to the transit of Italian war material 
to Finland has been nullified by the outbreak of the war between 
Finland and Russia. Permission for such transit shipments can no 
longer be granted by Germany. 

For your information: 

We have not yet been able to determine whether the material men¬ 
tioned in your telegraphic report^ had already crossed the frontier 
into Germany. Transit applications for the shipments in question 
have not been made as yet. 

WXEBX 


^Document No. 439. 


No. 445 

127/69620 

Under State Secretary Habicht to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

TJRGENT BEKiiiN, December 12, 1939—^10:26 p. m. 

No. 1049 of December 12 Received December 12—5:40 a. m. [ 5 ^]. 
For the Chief of Mission personally. 

Dr. Eleist has been charged with making preparations in Moscow 
for the Dr. Schafer and Sittiq Khan business and for this purpose 
to establish contacts with the Embassy and the appropriate Russian 
authorities. Please support Dr. Kleist in his plans in every way, and 
in particular arrange for contacts with the appropriate Russian 
authorities. 


Habicht 
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No. 446 


319'/1928«7-eS 

Memorandmrb hy[ the Director of the EconoTnio Policy Deyourtmemb 

Berlin, December 12, 19B9. 

Subject: Deliveries of arms to Sweden. 

During the last few days the Swedish Government has been trying 
very hard to get large quantities of arms delivered as soon as possible. 
It has approached the Bheinmetall Borsig firm with regard to de¬ 
livery of antiaircraft and antitank guns and 105 mm. field howitzers 
together with ammunition for them, if possible within 3 months. 
Furthermore, the Swedish Military Attache, accompanied by several 
officers who came here especially for the purpose, called on the Defense 
Economy Staff ehrwirt8chaftsstdh~\ and asked that the following, 
materiel (around 100 million RM in value) be relinquished, if possible 
at once, from Army stocks: 

32 antitank guns 
54 field howitzers 
350 20 mm. antiaircraft guns 
18 37 mm. antiaircraft guns 
30 20 mm. antitank rifles 
500 submachine guns 
10,000 hand grenades 
100 armored cars 

According to information from the Defense Economy Staff, the 
Fiihrer, after a preliminary report by General Keitel, agreed to arms 
deliveries to Sweden in so far as we do not deprive ourselves thereby. 
An investigation of what could be released is under way. Probably 
only part of the requested arms can be delivered, at most about 60 
million RM in value,^ At the moment the Swedish military delega¬ 
tion is on an inspection trip which will be completed on Friday, 
December 15. By that time the basic approval of the Foreign Ministry 
is desirable. 

Arms deliveries to Sweden have been undertaken regularly in the 
past. From April to October, for example, 12 Heinkel planes valued 
at 3,800,000 RM were delivered, and contracts have been concluded 
regarding 12 Heinkel planes and 12 Focke-Wulf planes which are 
supposed to be delivered from December 1939 to March 1940. 

I suggest that consent be given on condition that the Swedes promise 
us equivalents in valuable raw materials which we particularly need 
at the present time, especially copper, nickel, tool steel, etc.; moreover, 
these deliveries should be supplementary to the quantities of these 
raw materials which Sweden normally delivers to us. 

*Iii an agreement of Jan. 27, 1940 (319/192834r-37), the Swedish and German 
Governments arranged for Sweden to receive armament and munitions worth 
about 25,000,000 RM in exchange for gold and raw materials. 
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Considering the arms deliveries which, according to press reports, 
Sweden has recently made to Finland, it is important that the Swedes 
have on their own initiative proposed a clause in the contract in 
which they obligate themselves not to sell to third parties the arms 
which they obtain from Germany. 

Submitted herewith through the State Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister. 

WiBBCD 


No- 447 

078S/E513j63S 

Mernorandimh hy the Director of the Economic Policy Department 

BERiiiN, December 12, 1939. 

W 3141 g. 

Deuveeies or Arms to Holland 

At the economic negotiations with a Dutch delegation starting here 
tomorrow, it is intended to put pressure on the Dutch by the announce¬ 
ment that we will no longer supply them with commodities of impor¬ 
tance to them so long as they cannot supply us with commodities that 
are especially important to us, e. g., rubber and tin from the Nether¬ 
lands Indies. Accordingly, they are to be told that we are not pre¬ 
pared to make any further deliveries of arms for foreign current^, 
even those already contracted for. On the contrary, we can make 
deliveries of arms in the future only if we receive full value in raw 
materials of importance to us. 

A list of the principal arms contracts with Holland is annexed 
hereto.^ They refer in the main to about ll’O antiaircraft guns with 
ammunition, for immediate delivery, and the closing of a contract for 
18 bomber planes, to be delivered by the middle of next year, which, 
however, has not yet been approved by the Field Marshal. 

The OKW has already, of its own initiative, stopped delivery of 
the antiaircraft guns. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary with the request for approval of the proposed procedure.* 

WuSHIi 


’‘Not printed (6783/SS513636). Under antiaircraft artillery were listed: ‘*80 
guns of 7.5 cm. witn substantial quantities of ammunition. Pour guns bave 
been delivered. E^rtber, 36 guns, complete with ammunition, ready for delivery, 
but retained by the OKW. The treaty was just concluded in October.” 

*At the bottom of the document is the note: “Deliver slowly and in small 
amounts. R[ibbentrop].” 

Ribbentrop’s comment was based on a penciled note of Dee. 14: “The Piihrer 
is of the opinion that the arms should be delivered to the Dutch slowly and in 
small lots. Hewel.” (6783/13513637) 

A further Hitler order of Jan. 24, 1940, directed that deliveries of antiaircraft 
guns to the Netherlands were to be delayed and that no 7.6 cm. antiaircraft guns 
were to be supplied (6783/E513647), 

260099—64-39 
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No. 448 

Fl&/0ai-036 

Memorandum by the Chief of Protocol 

EM 62 Berlin, December 12, 1939. 

The Foreign Minister today received the newly-appointed Jap¬ 
anese Ambassador, Kurusu, who was making his first official call. 

The Foreign Minister began the conversation by tracing the de¬ 
velopment of German-Japanese relations during recent years as 
follows: 

Since 1934 the Foreign Minister had devoted special attention to 
cultivating German-Japanese relations. In this he had been sup¬ 
ported to the fullest extent by the then Military Attache and [word 
illegible] Ambassador Oshima. In coimtless conversations [several 
words illegible] all points [several words illegible] cooperation were 
discussed and it was established that the views of both sides were in 
complete harmony. From this cooperation there had developed a 
relationship of trust which had contributed considerably toward pro¬ 
moting German-Japanese relations. An essential step in this field 
had been the conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact. He, the For¬ 
eign Minister, had then attempted to obtain a mutual alliance of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. This alliance did not come about. For 
6 months the German Government had been prepared to conclude 
this alliance, but the Japanese Government had not been able to reach 
a decision. Thereupon Germany had signed with Italy alone. Fur¬ 
ther efforts to reach agreement with Japan after the conclusion of 
the treaty with Italy also remained unsuccessful. Meanwhile Prance 
and England had negotiated with Russia, in order to draw Russia 
into the encirclement of Germany. German policy had foiled this 
attempt, however, and had reached an understanding with Russia 
which was in the interest of both countries. On his visit to Moscow 
the Foreign Minister had urged the Russians to reach an understand¬ 
ing with Japan ^ and had also instructed Ambassador Ott in Tokyo 
to make representations to the Japanese Government in the same 
sense.^ 

The Ambassador then replied that the good relations between 
Germany and Japan were deeply anchored. He attributed this prin¬ 
cipally to the fact that German influence was very great in Japan in 
the artistic as well as the scientific field, for many professors in Japa- 
nese universities had received their earlier training in Germany and 
had transmitted their thoroughly deep friendship for Germany to the 

^ See vol. vn, document No. 213. 

* See document No. 40. 
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younger generation in Japan. These were the roots of a friendship 
which, no matter what time might bring, could never die out. This 
friendship could be compared with Mount Fujiyama, which might 
sometimes be covered by clouds, but which was nevertheless always 
there and could never disappear. But he had to say that Germany’s 
friends in Japan had been disappointed by the German-Russian pact* 
He believed that Ambassador Oshima, too, had suffered within himself 
because of that agreement. But General Oshima was in every respect 
a soldier; he would not brood over a lost battle, but employ all his 
strength for the task which he had recognized as the right one. 

Here the Foreign Minister interposed that this alleged disappoint¬ 
ment had been unjustified. Did Japan think that it would be more 
advantageous for Japan if Russia were today among the enemies of 
Germany? Moreover, he had spoken with General Oshima already 
in 1937 of the fact that a kind of adjustment between Germany and 
Russia and Russia and Japan was necessary. Oshima had shown 
understanding for this policy and had told him, the Foreign Minister, 
that he had conveyed this idea to the military authorities in Japan in 
numerous telegrams. 

At this Ambassador Kurusu replied that Oshima, who was a close 
personal friend and one of whom he thought very highly, had never 
spoken to him of that. He was, however, convinced of the correctness 
of that conception, for he too had felt for years that such a develop¬ 
ment would have to take place, and he had to admit that in the For¬ 
eign Minister’s place he would have done exactly the same. But it 
was very difficult to bring this idea of adjustment home to the Japa¬ 
nese. The Japanese had always been taught that Russia was their 
real enemy. This attitude was particularly prevalent in circles of 
the armed forces, and it was, of course, difficult to eradicate it now. 

The Foreign Minister replied that he fully understood this, but the 
time had come for the Japanese Government to recognize clearly that 
Japan’s real enemy was England. The [one word illegible] of Japan’s 
China policy with England was impossible, for England would never 
voluntarily give up the 600,000,000 pounds she had invested in China. 
Agreement with England would mean renouncing the expansion of 
Japan. Only in opposition to and in struggle against England could 
Japan grow strong, just as Germany could attain her goal only by 
struggle against England. He knew very well that there were strong 
forces at work in Japan in favor of collaboration with England. 
These forces were anchored mainly in business, for the business mind 
again and again made the mistake of selling its political birthright 
for a mess of economic pottage. (As the Ambassador did not under¬ 
stand this comparison, it was explained to him by a simpler 
formulation.) 
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Germany had taken absolutely firm decisions on the basis of the 
situation seen as a whole. Germany would win this war. There 
was no longer any question of a desire for peace. At the concltision 
of the Polish campaign the Fiihrer had again held out to the British 
the hand of peace. This had been rejected, and now Germany no 
longer wanted peace; on the contrary, Germany wanted to carry 
through this war and would bring it to a victorious conclusion. The 
Minister did not want to prophesy, but he was convinced that we would 
defeat France and that England would approach us within the course 
of the next year with a plea for peace. 

After these words the Foreign Minister intended to conclude the 
conversation, but Ambassador Kurusu requested to he allowed a few 
more words in reply. He wanted to draw the Foreign Minister’s 
attention to the Pacific side of Japanese policy. He himself had 
lived in the United States for a long time, his wife was an American, 
and he knew the sentimental side of the American temperament. He 
also well knew that the American Government was holding firmly to 
its goal, and that this goal was to block a strong Japan. On that point 
England and America were agreed. Japan was acquainted with tliig 
political objective but she would not allow herself to be arrested iu 
her course. The people and the Government were firmly determined 
to end the China conflict in Japan’s favor, even if—and he would 
admit this quite frankly—^the economic side and the food situation in 
Japan were difficult at the moment. 

The Foreign Minister agreed with the Ambassador’s statements to 
the extent of saying that Germany and Japan would have to become 
great and strong by their own efforts, and that this was possible only 
by opposing England. The British were willing to use any means to 
reach their goal. This was proved anew by the measures against 
German exports. He did not wish to give advice to the Japanese 
Government, but he was convinced that England would immediately 
desist from searching Japanese ships for German goods if two Briti^ 
ships were halted and searched in Chinese waters for every Japanese 
ship stopped. Germany wanted nothing from Japan, but the iden¬ 
tity of interests as regards England made close collaboration 
necessary.* 


following passage appears in the margin in Rlbbentrop’s handwriting as 
M addition to this paragraph: “I told the Ambassador that Japan today could 
have only one interest, and that was a German victory over England. So there 
was, in my opinion, only one policy for Japan—with all available means to help 
Germany in her straggle, and to avoid anything that would mean strengthening 
our enemies directly (Elngland and France) or indirectly [two or three words 
illegible]. Only in the event of a German victory would Japan 
hold Ghma; otherwise a world coalition would take China away from Japan 
again. R[ibbentrop]” 
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The Ambassador thanked the Foreign Minister for his interesting 
and important statements and assured him that he, the Ambassador,, 
valued this collaboration most highly; he would immediately inform, 
his Government of the present conversation. 

Dornbeko 


No. 449 

Nuremberg document No. 12S7—PS ^ 

Memorandum of the Aussenpolitischee Amt 

Berlin, December 12,1989. 

Subject: Operation against India. 

According to reliable confidential information the Foreign Ministry, 
in agreement with Admiral Canaris of the Abwehr, has decided in 
principle on a joint action with Soviet Russia against India under the 
banner of AmanuUah.* Discussions with Soviet Russia are to be 
started immediately. 

The recently appointed Under State Secretary Habicht has pri¬ 
mary responsibility in the Foreign Ministry. At first, he had to start 
from scratch to become acquainted with the problems of the Middle 
East. To brief him he had Ministers von Hentig (specialist on the 
Middle East in the Foreign Ministry) and Dr. Grobba (for Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia). The views of these two as to actions to be taken were 
diametrically opposed. 

Dr. Grobba is said to have taken the position that one must cooperate 
with the present Afghan Government. The latter should be urged 
to make the attempt to reconquer, with the help of Germany and 
Soviet Russia, the areas up to the Indus River which were inhabited 
by as many Afghans as was the Kingdom itself- In this connection, 
assurances would have to be given to the Afghans that agreements 
would be made with Soviet Russia to preserve the independence of 
Afghanistan, in spite of the fact that Russian support was indis¬ 
pensable. 

Grobba^s view is said to have prevailed in a meeting about three 
weeks ago. On this occasion he suggested, moreover, that Counselor 
Ripken, the Foreign Ministry official in charge of economic affairs for 
the Middle East, should go to Kabul to establish contact with the Af¬ 
ghan Government. Grobba’s attitude is noteworthy inasmuch as ho 
had not been able to observe personally, because of his activity as 

' TMs document was not published in the Nuremberg collection. It is in the 
custody of the National Archives in Washington. 

“ See document No. 60. 
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Minister [in Iraq], the development of Germany’s political and eco¬ 
nomic relations with Afghanistan in recent years. For this reason, 
also, the strong position which Germany had meanwhile estahlished 
in Afghanistan was unknown to him. In carrying out these pro¬ 
posals the personal contacts with the Afghan Government, gained by 
years of work, as well as the strong German colony which is active in 
all spheres of military, economic, and cultural life, could have been 
immediately utilized for the struggle against England. 

IsTevertheless, in a recent meeting to which, significantly, Dr. Grobba 
was not invited, the view of Minister von Hentig won out, i. e., that 
the present Afghan Government be eliminated by the instigation of 
insurrections and the restoration to power of Amanullah. 

Hentig has always taken the position that the present Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment is subservient to England. It is known that he has lacked 
any understanding of Germany’s successful penetration during recent 
years. It is indicative of his sabotaging attitude that the German 
Government delegation which went to Kabul last summer (Counselor 
Ripken, Oberregierungsrat Ter-Nedden of the Economics Ministry, 
Oberregierungsbaurat Schnell, representing the oflSice of Dr. Todt) 
has not been able, so far, to present its views to Under State Secretary 
Habicht.® Having spent several months in Kabul, the members of the 
delegation here openly stated that they have now adopted the views 
of the Aussenpolitisches Amt. The President of the Afghan Bank ^ 
was absolutely the most powerful person in the Afghan Government, 
and one could rely fully and completely on his efforts to expand 
steadily political cooperation with Germany (see enclosure) 

Even if the assumption were correct that the present Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment is subservient to England, all the necessary prerequisites for 
the intended action with Amanullah are at present lacking. With 
respect to military strategy and personalities, no preliminary plans, 
based on a comprehensive and exact examination of the problems over 
a period of several months, exist. (Cf. the exposition by Colonel 
Niedermayer “Policy and Warfare in the Near East.”)® 

The Afghan personage designated by von Hentig to carry out 
[these plans] must be completely rejected. He is Amanullah’s 
former envoy and Foreign Minister, Gulam Sittig (Berlin).^ He 
is known to the Aussenpolitisches Amt as untrustworthy on account 

•a memorandum of Nov. 7 by Counselor Bipken summarized tbe poUtical 
impressions gained on tbe basis of conversations witb Afghan statesmen during 
tbe economic negotiations in Kabul. June-August 1939 (2277/479899^911). 

‘ Abdul Medjid Khan. 

® This enclosure listed a program for continued German cooperation with the 
present Afghan Government on tbe basis of German military, technical, and 
economic assistance. 

^ Not found. 

^ See document No. 269. 
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of his obscure relations with England. Amanullah himself—as he 
has made known—^has no confidence in him either. Heretofore Gulam 
Sittig has been rejected also by Canaris’ Abwehr Department and by 
Minister Grobba, who had met him in 1928 when he was specialist for 
the Middle East. 

It is worth mentioning that Afghan supporters of Amanullah re¬ 
siding in Germany who are living in extreme want and are waiting 
only for the day when they will assist Amanullah in getting restored 
to power, have stated that improvised insurrections would never be 
successful. The Afghan army with its modern equipment (from Ger¬ 
many !) would have to be opposed by a similarly equipped force, while 
simultaneously the present leading figures of the government would 
have to die at the hand of assassins. 

Yet the decision has now been made to achieve the goal by fomenting 
insurrections. Dr. Grobba has rightly expressed the view that such 
an action would merely lead to a civil war inside Afghanistan which 
would be advantageous, rather than harmful, to the English and 
would presumably destroy Germany’s strong position in Afghanistan. 

It has been further decided to send within a short time Gulam 
Sittig, accompanied by Party Comrade Edeist of Foreign Minister 
Ribbentrop’s Secretariat ® to Moscow for the purpose of concluding 
final agreements with Soviet Russia. 


• Actually, Kleist was a member of Dlenststelle Ribbentrop. 

No. 450 

F19/037-038 

Memorandum hy the Foreign Minister 

RM 61 Berdik, December 13, 1939. 

The Hungarian Minister, on instruction from Count Csaky, sug¬ 
gested to me that Germany conduct negotiations for a settlement 
between Russia and Finland. Hungary was depressed by the thought 
that Russia might attempt to realize her aspirations in the Balkans 
after her victory in the north, which was ultimately inevitable. Hun¬ 
gary would like to prevent this and was staking her hopes on Ger¬ 
many. 

T pointed out the following facts to the Hungarian Minister: 

1 . Russia was a nation with which we were on friendly terms and 
whose desire to safeguard her position on the Baltic Sea we under¬ 
stood perfectly well. 

2 . According to our information, Russia and Finland could very 
well have come to a mutual understanding if the British had not 
thwarted it. Because England was backing Finland, she was also 
responsible for the latter’s foolish policy. 
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3 . Germany had had unfortunate experiences with such media¬ 
tions and arbitrations, as for example the Vienna Award. At that 
time she thought that she had met Hungary’s wishes to a great ex¬ 
tent; she had, however, received nothing but criticism and worse 
from the Hungarian statesmen. Nor had Slovakia been satisfied with 
the decision. 

The Hungarian Minister declared that Csaky was in the possession 
of reliable information to the effect that the Finns now desired to 
comply with Kussian wishes and to conclude peace with Russia. 

I replied that this was nothing new. Finland had been pursuing 
a miserable policy. To begin with, she had rejected the Russian 
proposals; Russia had scarcely started the war, however, when Fin¬ 
land had informed us that she was prepared to negotiate with the 
Russians and asked us to mediate. On the same day, however, the 
treaty between Russia and the Kuusinen Government had been con¬ 
cluded in Moscow,^ so that the Russians, in my opinion, could not at 
present negotiate with another Finnish Government. 

The Hungarian Minister then presented a memorandum regarding 
Hungarian ammunition deliveries to Turkey and asked how Ger¬ 
many in principle looked upon such deliveries.*® 

I told him that Germany would consider arms deliveries to Turkey 
as military deliveries to an ally of England and France. 

Thereupon the Hungarian Minister remarked that this was the 
end of the matter as far as Himgary was concerned. 

R[ibbentrop] 

^ On Dee. 2 a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance had been concluded 
between Russia and the Soviet-sponsored "People’s government of the demo¬ 
cratic republic of Finland,” headed by Otto Kuusinen. 

®Not printed (F19/039), Turkey had asked Hungary to supply her with 
munitions and to assist in the construction of a munitions plant in Turkey, 

No, 451 

8496/E597081-8a 

The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Bucharest, December 14,1939— 2 :45 a. m. 
No. 1009 of December 14 Received December 14—8:30 a, m. 

W III b 897. 

With reference to our telegram No. 963.^ 

I. Failing to make any progress with the Minister President in re¬ 
gard to the exchange rate question, I brought the matter to the atten- 


* Document No. 422. 
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tion of the King in a suitable way. As a result I was informed 
yesterday by the Court Minister that the King himself, for political 
reasons and against the counsel of all of his advisers, had ordered that 
the exchange rate be raised. The Court Minister then detailed to me 
once more the King’s ideas concerning political and diplomatic as¬ 
sistance which Kumania expected of Germany vis-a-vis Russia. 
Furthermore the King again urgently requested that the deliveries 
of war material be hastened and increased. 

In a subsequent conversation with the Minister President, he told me^ 
using similar arguments, that Rumania could not accept as justified 
any of the economic reasons for an increase in the rate of exchange, 
which we had advanced, but that she was nevertheless willing, solely 
for political reasons, to raise the rate by 15 percent, from 41 to 47 
lei. I told the Minister President that the raise was insufficient, and 
sought to obtain his agreement to a larger increase. The Minister 
President assured me that the proposal was the utmost that could be 
offered, and urged me to accept it. I promised that I would obtain 
the decision of the Reich Government, but insisted that I personally 
could not regard the exchange rate as sufficient. 

II. England and France have lately exerted increasingly severe 
pressure on Rumania with a view to preventing a raise in the exchange 
rate. Only yesterday, the French Ambassador addressed a letter to 
the Minister President—I was informed of the contents—^in which he 
stated, among other things, that an increase in the rate of exchange 
of the reichsmark represented a unilateral and wholly unjustified 
favor to Germany, which was incompatible with neutrality. The rate 
of exchange question had thus become more and more a matter of 
political prestige. The increase in the exchange rate is generally re¬ 
garded here as an important political triumph for Germany. Seen 
from the economic viewpoint, the proposed exchange rate meets our 
demands only in part, but this is supposed to be made up for, as the 
Minister President has promised, not only by prevention of any rise in 
prices but also by a lowering of domestic prices and the exchange 
rates of foreign currencies. Moreover, the Minister President con¬ 
firmed the promise to guarantee petroleum deliveries regardless of 
value and in disregard of our purchases (group garbled) quota of 25 
percent of the total export. I shall nevertheless endeavor to secure 
an agreement on the basis of a higher figure. I believe, however, 
that for political reasons it would be unwise to carry the matter to 
extremes. So far it has been possible, despite the peremptory \vlti- 
mjatw\ manner in which the negotiations were conducted, to secure 
substantial concessions in the petroleum and exchange rate questions 
without causing any political or personal ill feelings. 
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III, Since the Hungarian Government has been urging me for days 
to come to Budapest, if only for a short time, and has placed a plane 
at my disposal to that end, I shall fly to Budapest tomorrow for a day 
and shall be back in Bucharest on Friday morning. 

Clodius 

FABKicnrs 


No. 452 

2»78/6.79-484.-'S6 

Mi/rdster Altenbv/rg to Minister Brduer 

Berlin, December 14, 1939. 

Dear Herr Brauer : Sincere thanks for your letter of December 
11 .^ I have spoken just as you did to Herr Noack. He has been 
strictly enjoined to abstain from “high policy” and, along with his 
scholarly work, to devote himself solely to cultural and propagandist 
questions, the latter obviously only in closest touch with the Legation 
or yourself. I have urged Herr Noack to visit you immediately after 
his return to Oslo and to ask you to tell him how you can build him 
into the cultural and propagandist work of the Legation. I should be 
grateful if you would speak to him along these lines. In addition, I 
have told Herr Noack not to meddle in political matters and if de¬ 
mands of that sort are made upon him, to refer those involved directly 
to the Legation or yourself. If therefore in the near future, he should 
refer to contrary instructions, this would not conform to the facts. 
Otherwise, during this visit he again made upon me the favorable per¬ 
sonal impression which he also made upon you earlier. Accordingly, 
I hope that now after the admonitions from all sides, things will 
straighten out for him again. If contrary to expectation this does not 
happen, I should appreciate a report. We would then have to con¬ 
sider what to do. 

As for the occasion of his present visit in Berlin—^the trip of Coun¬ 
cilor Quisling—^I immediately characterized the whole business to 
him as naive and then put him in touch with the proper oflicial, Herr 
von Grundherr, Their conversations had the desired effect, that 
Quisling gave up his plan to take his project to the Foreign Minister 
or even to the Fuhrer.^ Even the easy solution of a conversation with 
the State Secretary was given up. 

So far as I know, Herr Noack came again here to the Cultural Policy 
Depai*tment and spoke with Riihle, Both, and Kolb. The conversa- 


*Not printed (2973/579488-89). This letter supplemented BrUuer’s telegram 
No. 463, printed as document No. 441. 

* See document No. 443, footnote 4. 
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don concerned a book or teaching aids exhibit for which Herr Noack 
apparently was able to make suggestions that were readUy accepted. 
That was about all. 

With sincere greetings and Heil Hitler. 

Yours, etc., Altenburg 


No. 453 

22/1374S 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Norajoay 
Telegram 

No. 511 Berlin, December 15, 1939. 

With reference to your No. 463.^ 

For the Minister personally. 

Please telegraph immediately what else ;you know about State 
Councilor Quisling and his movement, as well as about Director 
Hagelin, who also is now in Berlin, and the standing of both figures. 
I expressly request, however, that you refrain from making inquiries 
outside the Legation and confine inquiries within the Legation to a 
very limited circle. What has been Quisling’s attitude toward 
England during the past decade ? However, we are especially inter¬ 
ested in Quisling’s attitude in recent times. Do Quisling and Hagelin 
pursue a distinctly anti-Russian policy at the present time, and what 
is their present position on England? 

Reply is requested by Monday morning, December 18.* 

Weizsagker 


' Document No, 441. 

* See document No. 466. 


No. 454 

586/242523-27 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Bvlgaria 
Telegram 

TOP SECRET Berlin, December 15, 1939. 

No. 489 Pol. H 1849 g Rs. 

With reference to your telegram No. 349.^ 

If it is necessary to take up again with the King the questions 
brought up by him, you are requested to tell him the following: [We 
fully imderstand his concern, but he for his part will also understand 
that it is impossible for us to answer hypothetical questions of this kind 


Document No. 415. 
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in advance. Our own policy is determined by the fact of our war and 
by our treaties with Italy and the Soviet Union. We expect that 
Bulgarian pohcy will be conducted in such a way that Bulgaria does 
not come into conflict with the Soviet Union, in which, despite all onr 
friendship for Bulgaria and all our willingness to help her in difficult 
situations, we could not, in view of the present situation, support 
Bulgaria. Nor do we believe that there is any possibility of such, a 
conflict.] * On the basis of all reports received from Sofia so far we are 
of the opinion that Bulgaria’s military preparations have not yet 
progressed to a point where she could wish at this time to become 
involved in a war. In this respect our interests, which are directed 
toward the preservation of peace in the Balkans, coincide with those 
of Bulgaria. Moreover, we also continue to rely on the promise that, 
for her part, Bulgaria will not strike the first blow without having 
assured herself of our consent. Any reply to Soviet wishes for the 
conclusion of a mutual-assistance pact and cession of air and naval 
bases would naturally depend in the main on the time and the circum¬ 
stances, especially on whether Bulgaria’s national aspirations could 
thereby be fully realized. Did the Soviet Union actually make a 
demand for the cession of air and naval bases? According to the 
reports available to us this is not the case, nor do the Soviets have any 
intention of pursuing an aggressive policy in the Balkans. If such 
demands should be made, it would presumably still be time enough 
to examine the situation in the light of the circumstances prevailing 
at the time. Moreover, you might sometime point out casually that 
Italy, too, is after all interested in these questions. Does the Bulgarian 
Government know the Italian view? 

In reply to the King’s question whether it would not be possible to 
divert the Russians toward the Caucasus if they should intend to take 
some action against Turkey, you might tell the King, as your personal 
opinion, that the article in the VdlJoischer Beoiaohter of December 6, 
“Troop Ednforcements on the Caucasus Front,” should probably 
lend itself to an interpretation in that sense.^ 

Weizsackee 

* The passages in brackets were deleted from the final version of this telegram. 
The following notes refer to these changes in the text: “Herr Under State 
Secretary Woermann. Would you object to omission of bracketed passages? 
Wreizsacker], December 8.” 

“No! W [oermann], December 8.” 

“The Foreign Minister has taken along to a conference with the Fiihrer the 
corrected draft of a telegram to Sofia in reply to telegram No. 349. Herewitti 
respectfully returned to State Secretary Weizsficker. Schmidt, Berlin, Dec. 9, 
1939.” 

* See document No. 376, footnote 10. 
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No. 455 


ie9/829®4r-56 

The state Secretary to the Legation in Brnnarda 
Telegram 

beoket Berlin, December 15,1989. 

No. 891 zu Pol. II 2572 

2573 g.2 Ang. I. 

For the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 975 of December 8.® 

Although to judge from your telegram No. 183 ^ of December 9 a 
measure of calm has returned there and the panicky mood of the pre¬ 
ceding days, which was' reflected in Gafencu’s statements of Decem¬ 
ber 6 and 7,® has been dissipated, I nevertheless consider it advisable 
that you do not let matters rest with respect to the conversation on 
Russo-Kumanian relations which the Rumanian Foreign Minister 
entered into with you, but rather continue it at a suitable opportunity. 
No reply, however, either oflGicial or unofficial should be made to the 
question addressed to you by Gaf encu as to our attitude in the event of 
a Russian attack upon Rumania; for it is impossible to take any stand 
whatsoever on questions of this sort dealing with a purely hypothet¬ 
ical situation. Approximately the following could be pointed out: 

1 . As regards the Soviet Russian attitude toward Rumania, we have 
no evidence that Russia is entertaining any aggressive intentions di¬ 
rected toward the Balkan Peninsula- As is known, Stefanov’s article 
in the Communist International has after all meanwhile been the sub¬ 
ject of an explicit dementi by the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs?, 

S ublished by the Tass Agency, and thus need no longer be regarded as 
avii^ any significance. 

2 . Gafencu told you that Rumania’s decision to answer Russia with 
arms in the Bessarabian question, if necessaryj was irrevocable because 
Bessarabia was inhabited mainly by Rumanians and because an ad¬ 
vance by Soviet Russia to the Danube would constitute too serious a 
threat of Bolshevism and Panslavism spreading in the Balkans. At 
the same time Gafencu hinted to you that a solution might be found 
in a voluntary renunciation by Rumania of the northern portion of 
Bessarabia, and suggested that we bring our influence to bear on Soviet 
Russia in the direction of such a proposal. 


^ Pol. II2572 g: Document No, 427. 

® Pol. II2573 g; Not printed (2281/480319). This was Bucharest telegram 983 
of Dec. 9 which reported that the recent Tass statement on the subject of the anti- 
Bumanian article in the Comintern journal had calmed Rumanian apprehensions 
considerably. 

* Document No, 427. 

* This is apparently an error and should read No. 983; see footnote 2. 

* See document No. 427. 
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The arguments advanced by Gafencu in support of an intransigent 
attitude are not very convincing, since the Rumanians' are quite aware 
of the fact that Bessarabia was a component of the Russian Empire 
prior to 1918, and that Soviet Russia never recognized the cession of 
this area to Rumania. We have always held that the awarding of this 
territory to Rumania was truly a Greek gift of the former Paris 
Conference of Ambassadors', and that Rumania would hardly be able 
to retain it in the long run. On the other hand, of course, we would 
deeply regret it if that issue led to a conflict between Rumania and 
Russia. Therefore, we would like to see such an eventuality pre¬ 
cluded and hoped, though we were not informed as to Russia’s inten¬ 
tions, that Rumanian concessions at the right moment and of the 
required s’cope would make it possible to reach a peaceable compro¬ 
mise. 

In your conversation with Gafencu please avoid giving the impres¬ 
sion of any attempted pressure or mediation, and do not show that you 
have any instructions from here.® 

EIZS ACKER 


•On Dec. 22, Fabricins reported (2281/480342-46) that he had had an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss the Bessarabian problem with Gafencu in accordance with thia 
Instruction. Gafencu then claimed to have documentary proof that Rumania had 
originally seized Bessarabia at the suggestion of Field Marshal Mackensen In con¬ 
nection with the Treaty of Bucharest in 1918, and that the Conference of Am¬ 
bassadors gave its sanction only later. For the rest, Gafencu had emphasized 
again that Rumania would fight in defense of Bessarabia. 

No. 456 


141/12T408-10 

Memorandum hy the State Secretary 
St.S. No. 992 Berlin, December 15, 1939. 

The Belgian Ambassador called on me today for a talk, the purpose 
of which he did not specify, in the course of which he touched upon 
the following points: 

1 . Belgiim’s need for an early resumption of trade talks. Am¬ 
bassador Ritter had been awaiting new developments in the economic 
field from the Belgian side. They had materialized, but they would 
have to become the subject of negotiations. 

2. The allegedly sincere and absolutely neutral attitude of the 
King as the determining factor in Belgium. With his new policy 
of independence the King, as was known, had severed every mUita^ 
link with France and would continue to pursue that line. More in 
memory of the past November than in regard to the future, M. Davig- 
non spoke of the insistence with which not only England hut also 
France had sought to foment a German invasion of Belgium because 
Belgium had, for her part, refused to open her borders. 

^ 3. The prospects for a termination of the war. Davignon himself 
viewed these prospects as very small and acknowledged that in Eng- 
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land, and lately also in France, they were piling up almost insur- 
moimtable barriers to peace through public speeches, despite the utter 
senselessness of wanting to fight it out to the end. In the western 
theater of the war no real decision could be found. If once the battle 
should flare up there in its full fury, it would end only in political 
chaos. Possibly Russia’s expansionist tendencies might yet give 
pause to the British and French. 

Davignon thought that the only hope in the situation, of which he 
took such a gloomy view, was the possibility of surprises of which 
there had indeed been no lack in this war. 

I conducted the conversation for my part with all the reserve in¬ 
dicated by the situation. 

WnizaACKEH 


No. 457 


1370/357201 

Meinorandv/m hy Ambassador Ritter 

BEiEiiii7, December 15, 1939. 

To be submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

In accordance with instructions, I spoke with Grand Admiral 
Raeder with regard to the possible sale of the plans and drawings of 
the cruiser [sic'] BismarcTc to the Soviet Union.^ 

The A dmi ral naturally also proceeds on the assmcaption that the 
plans and drawings will not fall into the wrong hands, particularly 
British hands. But he favored the sale even at the risk of their 
falling into British hands. He did not fear that this would entail 
any danger to the German naval forces or especially to the cruiser 
Bismarck. 

The Admiral told me that the Fuhrer’s scruples were of another 
kind, namely that the plans and drawings showed that the cruiser 
had been planned and projected on a larger scale than was permissible 
at the time under the international agreements.^ The Admiral was 
prepared to brush these scruples aside, provided always that the Soviet 
Union pays a very high price for the plans and drawings. 

Rx^tees 


^ Under date of Dec. S, the “Plihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1939—1945^” 
Brassey^a Naval Annual^ 1948^ p. 63, includes the following paragraph: “13. 
Sales to the Russians. The Fiihrer decides that sale of the Sepdlitz and the 
Prins! Eugen is to be refused, also sale of the turrets of ships “H” and “I” 
[battleships under construction]. Sale of 20-cni. guns intended for the Uitzovo 
is to be put ofC (they must be returned to the Army first). If after the offensive 
a war of position ensues, though we hoi>e this will not be the case, 20-cm. guns 
will be needed by the Army; otherwise they can be sold. Plans for the Bismarck 
are discussed. What is the price? The Fiihrer will then make a decision. 
The Commander in Chief, Navy, agrees, as only two ships are being built and 
the Russians need at least six years to copy them.” 

* A limit of 35,()00 tons standard displacement was set for warships by art. 4 
of pt. II of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of July 17, 1937, by which 
Germany adhered to the London Naval Treaty of Mar. 25, 1^6, 
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No. 458 


30a5t/®0004^-4d 

The Bej^esentative of the Foreign Ministry in the Protectorate to the 

Foreign Mvnistry 

TOP SECRET Prague, December 15,1939, 

Knit. Gen 1850 g. Ba; 

Subject: Political report. 

With reference to report D. Pol. 4 of December 
The Reich Protector was recently ordered to Berlin by the Fiihrer 
for a conference. As Freiherr von Neurath has told me in strict con¬ 
fidence, policy directives for the immediate future were laid down at 
that conference. Abolishing the Protectorate is not being considered 
at present, especially since there are not enough German civil servants 
available for direct administration. Nor will there be any large- 
scale settling of the country with Germans, because the Germanization 
of the new German East has precedence and there are hardly enough 
settlers available even for that program. The customs border is to 
be abolished on April 1,1940.^ The German authorities are to avoid 
anything that is likely to provoke Czech mass actions, but any Czech 
defiance must be crushed with the harshest means from the outset. 
The Czech universities will remain closed,® but their research institutes 
and libraries are to be reopened. In doing so precautions must be 
taken to prevent these institutes from becoming underground schools. 

Following his return from Berlin, the Reich Protector had State 
President Hacha and his daughter as guests for luncheon. The invi¬ 
tation was not publicized in the local press, but the news was released 
to the foreign correspondents as a token of the good understanding 
between the Reich Protector and the Protectorate Government. 

To the outward observer there has been a noticeable improvement 
in Czech public sentiment, especially as many people have realized 
the futility of active resistance. They want to wait and see, and 
meanwhile not risk anything. It is on this account that the loyalty 
declarations of the Protectorate Government and the Czech leaders 
have found approval; they probably take comfort in the thought that 
these declarations compromise no one because they will be regarded 
abroad as having been made under coercion. But there is no question 

^ Not found. 

* On Feb. 28, Woermann recorded that on this day Hitler had decided to post¬ 
pone until further notice the intended abolition of the customs border between 
the Reich and the Protectorate (331/195881). 

• The Czech universities had been closed after the anti-German demonstrations 
in Prague on Oct. 28. 
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of any coercion; the people have actually made these declarations vol¬ 
untarily since they are fully aware that it is to their own interest to 
do so. 

Dr. Ziemse 


No. 450 

1859/422S29-S2I 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 

Tgb* No. 132 OsiiO, December 15, 1939. 

Received December 17. 

Pol. VII [s&] 2838. 

PomTioAti Report 

Subject: Norway in the Russo-Finnish War. 

The ferment caused in Norway by the Russo-Finnish conflict con¬ 
tinues and intensifies the more the belief grows that Russia will 
stretch out her hand toward northern Norway once her objectives 
in Finland are attained. It is widely believed in Norway, to be sure, 
that England would not stand by idly if Russia occupied ports in 
northern Norway, but would try to forestall the Russians by occupy¬ 
ing, for instance, the port of Tromsj^. It is being pointed out that 
England would then be in a position to close the North Sea com¬ 
pletely also in the North, and that on that account, England prob¬ 
ably would not in the least mind such a development in Scandinavia, 
for it would bring her nearer to the consummation of a wish ex¬ 
pressed even a year before the war; namely, to make of Norway 
“one big Gibraltar” (cf. report A-IHa of June 28,1938).^ 
Norwegians of all parties are convinced that Finland is fighting 
her defensive war against Russia not for herself alone, but for all 
of Scandinavia, and that Norway is therefore honor-bound to support 
Finland in this struggle. The Norwegian Government is surely deter¬ 
mined to remain neutral. Although it will wish to help Finland in¬ 
directly by sending arms, etc., it will not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that any direct assistance to Finland would inexorably drag 
Norway into that war. It was on the basis of this consideration that 
Norway refrained from voting at the meeting of the delegates at 
Geneva on Russia’s expulsion from the League of Nations,^ an action 
which has the approval of the entire country. Moreover, the attitude 
of the'Norwegian Government is in accord with the statements made 


' Not found. 

* See Editors' Note, p. 480. 
260090—54-iO 
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to me by Foreign Minister Koht during our talk on December 12, on 
which I have reported by telegraph.* 

While the Government is in this way endeavoring to preserve 
neutrality, it is on the other hand compelled to a certain extent to 
into account the sentiment of the people. The Commanding General 
of the Norwegian Army has issued, for officers only (the Norwegian 
Army has no noncommissioned officers), a ban against volunteering 
in Finland on the ground that Norway herself needs aU her officers 
in these critical times. On the other hand, however, the Government 
seems disinchned to prohibit participation of Norwegian volunteers 
in the Russo-Finnish war by invoking a Royal Resolution on the 
basis of the law of March 11,1937, as it did in the Spanish Civil War. 
This attitude is explained on the ground that, in contrast to the 
Spanish war, the conflict between Russia and Finland is not a civil 
war. The recruiting of soldiers being prohibited by article 133 of 
the Norwegian Constitution of 1814, the various agencies which have 
been formed to assemble volunteers will confine themselves to organ¬ 
izing and equipping them; there is no recruiting in the proper mean¬ 
ing of the term, however, especially since enough volunteers are 
reporting. There are rumors of a thousand volunteers, but this figure 
is probably too high. 

I have pointed out in previous reports * that Norwegian feeling re¬ 
garding Germany is deteriorating in proportion as the Russo-Finnish 
conflict sharpens. Recently the rumor has been assiduously spread by 
word of mouth, especially via Sweden, that Germany would take ad¬ 
vantage of Norway’s increased involvement in the north to invade 
Scandinavia from the south. This rumor has been attached with 
gratiifying severity in the newspaper Tidem Tegn by Benjamin Vogt, 
who was for many years Norwegian Minister to London. Neverthe¬ 
less, as I hear from Norwegian quarters, the rumor has by no means 
been silenced thereby. 

This alleged threat from the south is offset by the much more con¬ 
crete danger in the north. I have information from a reliable source 
that until very recently Norwegian Army personnel with communist 
leanings showed a marked consistency in volunteering for service in 
northern Norway. In connection with the events of the last weeks 
this matter has acquired a decided relevancy owing to the fear that 
it might be part of a plan, inspired by the Comintern or some other 

•Brftuer had a talk with Koht on this subject on Dec. 11 concerning which 
he reported by telegram No. 462 (185»/422T84r-8e) , but no record has been found 
of such a conversation on Dec. 12. 

* e. g., telegram No. 417 of Dec. 1 (1859/422727). 
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Russian organization operating abroad, to set the stage for a possible 
Russian invasion of northern Norway. This collaboration is thought 
to be contemplated on a political rather than military plane, and would 
probably work out in such a way that in the area in question a com¬ 
munist puppet government {Schemregi&nmg^ patterned after Kuu- 
sinen’s, would call upon Russia for revolutionary liberation. Na¬ 
tionally-oriented elements have already imdertaken countermeasures 
to replace this Communist army personnel and so neutralize that 
potential trouble spot. 

Norwegian military authorities take the view that the Norwegian 
Government should do nothing to prevent nationals of foreign coun¬ 
tries from assembling on Norwegian territory to go to Finland as 
volunteers. This should be subject to the condition, however, that 
these volunteers arrive as civilians and have a regular passport with 
a Norwegian entrance visa. This seems to me a point to which par¬ 
ticular attention ought to be given by Germany. 

BRAtmt 


No. 460 


862S/B587470/1 

The Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Mirmiry 


Telegram 

MOST nuGENT MONTEVIDEO, December 16, 1939—12: 35 a. m. 

Uo. 182 of December 15 Received December 16—Y: 00 a. m. 

Pol. IM 10371 g. 

With reference to our telegrams No. 178 of December 14 ^ and No. 
181 of December 15.^ 

The Legation’s request for a 14-day period has been denied. The 
Government agreed to the same 48-hour period hitherto granted the 
British, The Council of Ministers went beyond that and granted 72 
hours. It was announced here tonight that the period extends to 
Sunday noon [December 17]. Naturally, I did not recognize the 
position adopted by the Uruguayan Government. A further report 
follows tonight. . 

Langmann 


" Not printed (51/34098). 

*Not printed (51/34104). A description by the Naval Attachd of the Legation 
in Montevideo of severe damage sustained by the pocket battleship, Admiroil 
Oraf Spee, in an encounter with the British cruisers HMS Ajax^ Achilles^ and 
Emter on Dec. 13. Oraf 8pee had reached Montevideo the same evening. It 
was judged there that at least 14 days would be needed for repairs, and this 
length of time was requested on Dec. 14. 
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No. 461 

1205/a3182& 

The Legation in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT MoNTEViDBO, December 16, 1939—1:06 a. rl 

No. 183 of December 16 Received December 16— 1 :45 a. m. 

Pol. I M 103T2 g. 

[For] High Command of the Navy. 

1. Strategic position off Montevideo: Besides the cruisers and de¬ 
stroyers, Arh BoycH and Renown. Close blockade at night. Escape 
into open sea and break-through to home waters hopeless. 

2. Propose putting out as far as neutral boundary. If it is possible 
to fight our way through to Buenos Aires, using remaining ammuni¬ 
tion, this will be attempted. 

3. If a break-through would result in certain destruction of Ghaf 
Spee without opportunity of damaging enemy, request decision on 
whether the ship should be scuttled in spite of insufficient depth in the 
estuary of the La Plata, or whether internment is to be preferred. 

4. Decision requested by radiogram. 

[LangsdorffJ 

Captain^ Oraf 8pee 
Langmann 

No. 462 

8i519/B597441 

The State Secretary to the Legation in Uruguay 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT Beklin, December 16,1939—3; 30 p. m. 

No. 267 R 31732. 

With reference to your telegram No. 182.^ 

The present decision of the Uruguayan Government regarding the 
length of stay is utterly incomprehensible in view of the condition of 
the ship and the legal situation, which is known there. You must 
therefore use every effort in concurrence with the captain of Graf Spee 
to obtain the longest possible extension of the time limit and to coun¬ 
teract in the most energetic manner the British influence working 
against us. 

In reply to telegram No. 183 ^ the captain of Spee will at the same 
time receive direct radio instructions from the Naval Staff. 

WMZSACKEtt 


Document No. 460. 
Document No. 461. 
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No. 463 

51 / 84^115 

Merriormidwni hy an Ofp,cidl of Political Division I 

TOP SEcaRET Berdint, December 16,1939. 

The High Command of the Navy, (Lieutenant Commander Neu- 
bauer), has conveyed the following: 

The Naval Command has decided to issue the following instruction 
to the captain of the Admiral Graf Spec: 

1. Attempt by all means to extend the time limit. 

2. Be paragraph 2 of telegraphic report No. 183: ^ Approved. 

Be paragraph 3: No internment in Uruguay. 

In addition Commander Neubauer requested that our Legation in 
Montevideo be instructed as quickly as possible to seek extension of the 
time limit until seaworthiness is restored and say that we consider the 
matter a violation of the provisions of the Hague Convention. 

On receiving this report, the State Secretary reported the matter 
to the Foreign Minister in the presence of Under State Secretary Gaus. 
The Foreign Minister gave instructions for the immediate sending of 
a telegram to Montevideo in accordance with the Navy’s suggestion. 
The telegram is to be dispatched by two routes, first the usual channel 
through the Foreign Ministry and, second, through Naval radio 
facilities. 

A telegram to this effect was then dispatched to Montevideo after 
being cleared with the Navy.* 

Hetdbn-Btnsoh 


* Document No. 461. 
^See document No. 462, 


No. 464 

120&/831880-31 

The Mi/nister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT MONTEVIDEO, December 16, 1939—^9 a. m. 

No. 184 of December 16 Beceived December 16—6:10 p. m. 

Pol. I M 10373 g. 

I. With reference to our telegrams Nos. 182 ^ and 183.* 

The attitude of the Government and the populace is not imfriendly, 
but British pressure is very strong. The Government obviously feels 
in the face of the far-reaching British demands that a 72-hour period 


* Document No. 460. 
^Document No. 461. 
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is all it can grant without courting economic suicide, Tlie For¬ 
eign Minister stated confidentially that he would try to persuade the 
Council of Ministers to let the 72-hour period start at the time of 
the return of the investigating commission from aboard the ship so 
that it would actually be 96 hours. The Foreign Minister stated that 
he had to inform me with a heavy heart and in full appreciation of 
our situation that the decision of the Coimcil of Ministers on the 72- 
hour period was final. He said that Uruguay has to contend not only 
with pressure from England, but also from France, and that the 
Neutrality Decree is not a treaty, but an act of Uruguayan sovereignty. 
When I pointed out that such a sovereign act constitutes a binding 
international commitment, he countered that Uruguay has the sole 
right to interpret the Decree and that the terms provide that a report 
by Uruguayan experts would be the basis of a decision by the Gov¬ 
ernment. The experts (group garbled) 72 hours sufiicient for restor¬ 
ing seaworthiness. Our questioning the qualifications of the experts 
does not in my opinion change the situation in any respect because 
the Hague Convention does not provide for any impartial experts 
and because the decision of the Government is actually based on a 
political horse trade with the Western Powers. Our argument that 
an interpretation of the Decree would not \_o'wght notf'\ reverse the 
original meaning could not change the situation. It goes without 
saying that I left no doubt as to the seriousness of the situation 
created by Uruguay. 

II. No debate on the law can change anything as regards the 
pressing need for a decision on the Graf Spec, Superior heavy forces 
which were sighted and verified beyond any doubt by the ship have 
convinced the captain that it would be impossible to shake off the 
ships trailing him and so make good a break for home. A 2-weeks 
time limit would not change anything in the situation; on the con¬ 
trary, it would only favor the concentration of enemy forces. 

Ill* I am in accord with the Naval AttacM in regarding internment 
of the ship the worst possible solution in any event. Blowing up the 
ship, even in the shallow La Plata waters, and subsequent internment 
of the crev^ would be preferable. The reason: exhaustion of ammuni¬ 
tion. 

IV. I have learned confidentially from a dependable source that 
the British Minister bluntly demands that Spee leave the harbor 
within 46 hours and that relations with Germany be severed in 
the near future. The President® energetically objected to a break 
before Argentina and Brazil. How long the President will be able 
to hold out against the arguments inspired by England and several 
Ministers remains a question. The reports of a number of agents 


Alfredo Baldomir. 
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agree in corroborating the present pro-German attitude not only of 
the President but also of the Foreign Minister.^ Privately the Presi¬ 
dent has voiced hope of the early arrival of German submarines to 
break the blockade of the La Plata river. 

V. Please send instructions ® as to further steps. Diplomatic break 
on the part of Uruguay essentially (group garbled). 

Laxgmakn 


♦Alberto Guani. 

• Telegram No, 272 of Hec. 16 stated tliat the captaia of the Graf Spec had the 
necessary instructions; not printed (8523/E597470). See also document No. 467. 

No, 465 

91/190122-23 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

TOP SEcaRET Dtodin, December 16, 1939. 

No. 182 of December 16 Received December 16—3:20 p. m. 

For Under State Secretary Woermann personally. 

Pfaus, of the Fichtebund of Hamburg,^ who was in Ireland before 
the war, has lately again been sending propaganda material, some of 
which is allegedly very strong, to radical Irish-nationalist personali¬ 
ties. The explanation for the striking circumstance that the Briti^, 
who generally suppress mail to Ireland which they do not like, permit 
this material to pass, is in my opinion, in view of the compromising 
choice of addressees, that England looks forward to further exposure 
in order to be able at a given time to point to German connections 
with subversive Irish elements and to a breach of neutrality. I am 
confirmed in this by a number of requests for aid to the IRA with 
which I have recently been approached through suspicious channels, 
and by offers of dangerous services which I have good reason to con¬ 
sider provocations. The responsible radical Irish-nationalist groups 
are opposed, for reasons known from my previous reports, to approach¬ 
ing the Legation in such a fashion. Fichtebund’s propaganda in 
radical circles is arousing the concern of the Government, as Walshe 
indicated to me yesterday, lest German agencies not under the control 
of the Foreign Ministry should establish more extensive connections 
with the IRA. I had the impression that the Government believes it 
has indications to this effect. I have no reason to believe that financial 
support is being given, although this is asserted again and again, nor 
that there is political incitement of the IRA going beyond pure propa¬ 
ganda. In this connection I should like to mention, however, that in 


* Oscar O. Pfaus of the Deutscher Fichtebund (headquarters in Hamburg). 
The Fichtebund was an organization, founded in 1914, engaged in world-wide 
dissemination of German propaganda, princix>ally in the cultural field. 
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my opinion the liaison mentioned in telegrams Nos. 122 ® and 123 of 
November 9 ® did exist, but it is uncertain whether with the Fichte- 
bund, or another German agency, or even with the British provocation 
service Walshe also told me that the Govern¬ 

ment was now (group garbled) to put a stop to the propaganda of 
both sides and with reference to British propaganda place a complete 
ban on the malignant press; earlier I had repeatedly suggested such a 
step in connection with provisions successfully put through concerning 
a number of gross insults to Germany which appeared in British 
papers sold here. I request that the matter, especially in so far as 
possible where steps with reference to the Fichtebund or the Propa¬ 
ganda Ministry are concerned, be handled with the greatest caution 
and without any mention of my part, since I must in no case be com¬ 
promised in connection with the Irish nationalist movement.^ 

# H^ITPFT. 


* Not found. 

*Not printed (91/100097). See document No. 355, footnote 1. 

^ In telegram No. 192 of Dec. 20 (91/100126—27), Hempel urged that 

assistance for travel to Germany be given to Francis Stuart as a representative 
of responsible Irish nationalists. He was to serve as a lecturer at the University 
of Berlin. On Jan. 26, 1940, Under State Secretary Woermann recorded in a 
memorandum (91/100147), that Stuart had reached Berlin and visited him, 
Hempel transmitted through Stuart a repetition of his request that the propa¬ 
ganda efforts of the Fichtebund be stopped. Woermann assigned further Uaison 
with Stuart to Stolzmann of the Cultural Policy Department. 

No. 466 


22/13748-49 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT OsLO, December 17,1939— 7 :20 p. m. 

No. 482 of December 17 Received December 17—10 p. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 511 of December 15.^ 

For the State Secretary personally. 

For several years after the World War, Quisling was Norwegian 
Military Attache in Moscow, where he married a Russian woman and 
after at first being in great sympathy with Bolshevism became its 
most violent opponent. Subsequently he was Military Attache in 
Finland for 3 years. After being Minister of War in the Hundseid 
Agrarian Cabinet (until February 1933), he founded that same year 
the Nasjonal Samling, which drew many of its ideas and its organiza¬ 
tion from National Socialism, This movement, which showed some 
modest growth at the outset, has suffered a great decline since the 
parliamentary elections of 1936, in the main probably because the 
social and economic conditions essential for the movement were lack- 


Doeument No. 453. 
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ing in Norway. Despite his personal prestige. Quisling’s political 
influence and prospects are on that account very slight. His news¬ 
paper Fritt Folk has a maximum circulation of 1,000 copies and is 
now to be subsidized by us (cf. Instruction P VI 16981 of Decem¬ 
ber 9) 

Quisling considers Bolshevism the greatest menace to Europe. His 
political outlook since the conclusion of the Russo-German pact is 
dominated by the fear that the Soviet Union might wish to use Scan¬ 
dinavia as a bridge for carrying the world revolution into Europe. 
He is greatly influenced in this by memories of Bolshevist plans in 
1931 which were supposed to have provided for the establishment of 
a Scandinavian Soviet Federation under Kuusinen. The Norwegian 
proponent of this plan was St0stad, now Norway’s Minister of Social 
Affairs. When we met at the book exhibition, Quisling explained to 
me that Russia had not abandoned her plan for world revolution and 
had no intention of helping Germany to implement the German- 
Russian treaty. Even if Russia wished to do so, she would be unable 
to give any material assistance on account of the present level of her 
production and organization. 

Quisling is imbued with the idea that the Germanic race should 
work together. This accounts for his advocating German-English 
collaboration and a German-Scandinavian-British bloc. His incli¬ 
nation toward Germany is much stronger than his sympathy for Eng¬ 
land. He need not in any way be regarded as an exponent of England. 
Since the outbreak of the war he has vehemently attacked England 
for her insatiable imperialism which is driving her to seek Germany’s 
extermination. Quisling shares with the men around him a sincere 
admiration for the German nation and its Fiihrer, but since the 
Russo-German settlement and the outbreak of the war he is in a 
serious inner conflict as a result of the attitude described above. 

Director Hagelin is not known to the Legation. 

Braxtek 


* f Q'QXld. 


No. 467 


8523/B59T466/1 

The Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram en clair 

Montevideo, December 17, [1939]—9:17 p. m. 

Received December 18 —2 a. m. 

Pol. I M 9632. 

The pocket battleship Admiral Graf Sp^e put out at 4:56 p. m. 
local time. She was blown up by the crew outside the three-mile zone. 
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A note in accordance with telegraphic instructions ^ was delivered to 
the Political Director. The captain of the pocket battleship Admird 
Graf Sfee made a formal protest to me over the decision of the 
Uruguayan Council of Ministers regarding the time limit for his diip 
communicated to me on the 15th of this month. Accordingly I am 
protesting in due form on behalf of my Government to the Uruguayan 
Government over its refusal, in most flagrant disregard of inter¬ 
national law and custom, to allow the damaged warship the period 
necessary for restoring her seaworthiness, which in the circumstances 
was due her as a matter of course. Formal close. At the same tin^A 
I have released for publication the detailed letter of protest addressed 
to me by the captain. 

Lanohann 


* Telegram No. 274 of Dec. 17: Not printed (64/44228). 

No. 468 

127/6S608 

T7he Embassy in the Soviet Urdon to the Foreign Mimstry 

No. 965 of December 18 IMEosoow, December 18,1939— 2 :50 p. m. 

For Habicht. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1099 of December 16^ and No. 
1101 of December 17.® 

The infonnation which I brought along has been discussed with 
Molotov. Molotov continued to indicate his willingness to support the 
plans, if the occasion diould arise, provided he received more detailed 
information about the basis of the operation and the methods to be 
applied. Only then would it be possible to consider more closely the 
idea of dispatching Schafer and the Afghan to Moscow. I therefore 
propose that I return to Berlin in order to work out the particulars 
requested by Molotov and that I depart again for Moscow in a short 
time. On the 19th the Soviet authorities concerned will give a re¬ 
ception for me. Departure on the 20th. 

Kxeist 

Sohdlenbtjbg 


* Not printed (127/69611). 
’Not printed (127/69609). 
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No. 469 

S671/E399681 

Mirwte hy m O^icud of the Economic Policy Depa/iimient 

Berlin-, December 18,1939. 

zTi W 3019 g.^ 

The enclosures to the report of Minister Clodius ^ set forth in detail 
the Hungarian requests for deliveries of -war material. (Cf. also tele¬ 
graphic report No. 619 from Budapest of December 15.®) The total 
value of the Hungarian requests amounts to more than 127 million KM. 

Kecently we informed the other departments (W 2260 g III of 
November 3,1939 that we agree in principle with new contracts, in 
so far as they involve small current transactions, and that if the Hun¬ 
garians should present major requests, an understanding between the 
departments concerned would have to be reached in each separate case. 

It appears practical, even in transmitting the large list of Hun¬ 
garian requests which is at hand, to inform the other departments to 
what extent the Foreign Ministry attaches importance to complying 
with these requests for reasons of foreign policy. If the list of re¬ 
quests is merely passed on, without such a view being expressed, it 
is to be expected that the other departmmits will reply that the Hun¬ 
garian requests cannot be considered on accoimt of production for 
Germany’s own needs. 

I therefore respectfully suggest that the State Secretary be asked 
for a decision.* 

Herewith submitted to the Director of the Economic Policy- De¬ 
partment through Minister Mor aht. 

Adamovio 

* W 3019 g: Not printed (5571/E399670-81). This report was sent from Buda¬ 
pest on Dec. 15. 

’Not printed (5571/B399668). 

'Not printed (6671/B399e25-26). 

‘Marginal note: “Decision of the Foreign Minister: Delivery only of such 
arms and in such quantities as we can spare easily. W[iehlJ December 18.” 
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No. 470 

4612/ElS2682-9'7 

Memorandv/m of the AussewpoTAtisohes Amt 

Berlin, December 18, 1939 . 

Afghanistan—^Thb Objectives of the ArTSSENPomrisoHEs Amt or 

THE NSDAP ^ 

In 1936-37, during the visit of the Afghan Minister President and 
several of his Ministers, who were the guests of Reichsleiter Rosen¬ 
berg in Berlin, the German Reich and Afghanistan concluded a num¬ 
ber of basic treaties covering military, cultural, and economic mat¬ 
ters, on the preparation of which this oflS^ce had worked for years.* 
Their purpose was to aid Afghanistan systematically to realize her 
ambition of becoming more independent of her neighbors. It was 
the objective of the Aussenpolitisches Amt to make it possible for 
Afghanistan to remain neutral in the case of a war, or, if the oppor¬ 
tunity arose, for the country to be used by Germany for operations 
against British India or Soviet Russia. The implications of such a 
program for the British Empire in the event of a war are also shown 
by the World War, when Germany failed to take advantage of the 
balance of forces in the Near East (cf. also Churchill, The 'World 
Crisis 1916--18). 

In close collaboration with the present Afghan Government the 
Amt drew up a comprehensive plan for all sectors of the Afghan 
state and arranged for the appointment of German experts to posi¬ 
tions in the Afghan government service as an essential condition for 
the successful implementation of the plan. By means of such experi¬ 
enced German personnel a network of strong points was to be estab¬ 
lished in the vital positions providing Germany with the possibility 
of utilizing them in the event that Afghanistan should take military 
action with German aid. 

Besvlts of planning and cooperation 

The German colony developed during that time from an insignifi¬ 
cant group to the largest group of Europeans in Afghanistan. 

‘This memorandunL was sent to Lammers on Dec. 21 by Arno Schickedan 2 s, 
the head of Rosenberg’s staff in the Aussenpolitisches Amt, with a cover letter 
(4512/E132681) explaining that the memorandum dealt with topics which had 
been discussed by Lammers and^ Schickedanz on Dec. 19. It is not unlikely 
that the APA memorandum of Dec. 12 printed as document No. 449 was drafted 
in preparation for this conversation between Lammers and Schickedanz. 

* The basic treaties referred to are filmed in the foUowing serials: 6666, 6668, 
8527,8528,8531,8532, and 8534. 
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The extent and the progress of German-Afghan collaboration to 
date are outlined in the enclosure.® Particularly noteworthy are the 
effects of the Dr. Todt agreement^ and of the economic agreement 
concluded last August.® The agreement provides for a tenfold in¬ 
crease in the exchange of goods as compared to 1937, including strate¬ 
gic materials such as cotton and wool, commodities for which Afghan¬ 
istan and Iran are the only sources at the present time with the recent 
exception of Soviet Russia. 

The equipment of the Afghan army was modernized and its poten¬ 
tial considerably increased by means of German deliveries (delivery 
of German antiaircraft guns, trench mortars and mountain artillery 
in the approximate amount of 9 million reichsmarks). Moreover, the 
army has 2,500 new machine guns (Briinn), 20 new mountain howitz¬ 
ers (Skoda) and 40 old but serviceable mountain howitzers of Aus¬ 
trian origin. Between 30,000 and 40,000 men are equipped with mod¬ 
ern infantry rifles. In addition to this the army has an excellent 
cavalry equipped with modern arms, and about 30 planes (Italy) 
with well-trained pilots; the Afghans have shown remarkable aptitude 
for the air arm (training is under a Gex'man aviation instructor). 

The training of the army by German instructors (Major Schenk and 
Captain Horlock) has, according to their reports, made unexpectedly 
good progress. Because of their manual dexterity the Afghans are 
in every respect adapted for the operation and maintenance of com¬ 
plex weapons. Furthermore, the German instructors have trained 
a corps of capable officers and technicians. Conspicuous evidence of 
the present level of training of the Afghan army was provided this 
year by the excellent two-day demonstration of sharpshooting on the 
occasion of the parade, as well as by the swift suppression of revolts, 

German police officers have completely reorganized the police and 
the secret state police of Afghanistan. Thus, within a short time a 
hard-hitting, well-disciplined police force has been created which 
enjoys great respect among the population. 

The 'policy a'nd strength of the present Government 

The principal advocate of Afghanistan’s political orientation 
toward Germany is Abdul Medjid Khan, the Afghan Minister of 
Commerce and president of the National Bank, who may also be re¬ 
garded as the most powerful figure in the Government today. He 
assumed a very great personal risk in order to put through the pro- 

• Not printed (4512/E132698-700). 

^ Not printed (8531/E597625-32). 

*Not printed (8530/E597572-616). There is also in the files a memorandum 
by Ripken dated Dec. 1, summarizing the German-Afghan economic negotia¬ 
tions which led to the agreements of Aug. 3 (2277/479912-37). 
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Grerman policy in the past few years, but always lived up to his 
promises. 

The actual developments are proof that his confidential information 
on the weak and strong points of the Afghan Government was cor¬ 
rect, The German Government delegation, too, declared after their 
return from Kabul last September that they now fully shared the 
views of the Aussenpolitisches Amt about the importance and reliabil¬ 
ity of Abdul Medjid. Nor was any change in the political course no¬ 
ticeable after the outbreak of the war in September. Abdul Medjid 
is sending urgent telegrams even to this day, requesting more German 
experts for the government service. 

German influence in the Afghan Government has doubtless greatly 
increased. The Germans are very popular everywhere in the country 
and are the only Europeans who have succeeded in gaining access to 
the strictly orthodox warrior tribes. British prestige, on the other 
hand, has dwindled despite the constant political pressure being 
exerted on the Afghan Government. 

According to the reports of the German instructors, the army is 
absolutely loyal to the Government. Only the following can be re¬ 
garded as being in opposition to the Government: 

1, The followers of Amanullah, largely confined to the chauvinistic 
youth, who hope for reunion with the tribes living east of the national 
border all the way to the Indus {as many pure Afghans are said to 
be living there as in the Kingdom itself) and who object to the present 
government by the “cautious old men” on the grounds of insufficient 
nationalist activity; so far, however, this pro-Amanullah movement 
is completely unorganized and cannot therefore be considered as 
dangerous. 

2. A few tribes which are suffering as a result of Abdul Medjid’s 
monopolistic economic measures. From time to time they become 
restive and are then either promptly subdued by the army or readily 
pacified by economic concessions. 

In conclusion it may be stated that with the support of the present 
Afghan Government Germany has for the first time assumed political 
significance in Afghanistan, 

Opposition, in the Foreign Ministry 

The consistent policy of the Aussenpolitisches Amt was carried into 
effect despite the opposition of the Foreign Ministry’s policy officer 
responsible for the area, Minister von Hentig, who had until recently 
been claiming for years that Afghanistan was of no political interest 
to Germany. Our systematic work in Afghanistan was thus made 
possible only by several special directives issued to the head of the 
Amt. 
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The present sudden change in Hentig’s view as regards Afghan¬ 
istan’s importance and his promoting of Amanullah as an instrument 
of our fight against British India is paralleled by his handling of 
Saudi Arabia, which likewise showed his lack of any political con¬ 
ception whatever. 

Plans involving AmarmUah 

Several months ago ex-King Amanullah had a friend inquire at 
the Amt as to whether he could count on German support if he should 
attempt to regain the throne of Afghanistan. The Intelligence De¬ 
partment of the High Command of the Wehrmacht has been studying 
the question for the past year and to that end had one of its men 
stationed in Tehran for a year. The only thing apparently done in 
the matter was to establish contact with Amanullah’s Court Minister, 
who lives in Tehran. This contact and the statement of the Court 
Minister that he had everything set for a revolution seem to have been 
all that was deemed necessary to conclude that the time was ripe for 
a move aiming at the overthrow of the present Government and the 
reinstallment of Amanullah. 

The superficial character of the preparations is illustrated by the 
fact that no consideration was given to the revolutionary Amanullah 
group in Germany, which includes former ofl3.cers as, for instance, 
Abdul Geni, who some years ago, with the authorization of Reich 
President von Hindenburg and by instruction of King Amanullah, 
served some time in the German Army and later devoted himself to 
military studies in Germany. Even this follower of Amanullah 
always stressed that no coup in behalf of Amanullah could be success¬ 
ful without careful military preparation. The Afghan army with its 
modern equipment would have to be confronted with a force similarly 
equipped, while the present leaders of the Government would have to 
be assassinated. It would be utterly misjudging the present situation 
in Afghanistan to think that the goal could be attained just by sending 
money, arms, and planes to the tribes disposed to revolt. 

The 'project of the Foreign Ministry 

Now that the Amanullah idea has been proposed to them, the For¬ 
eign Ministry seems to consider embarking on an even rasher adven¬ 
ture. The Foreign Ministry has also decided to overthrow the present 
government by revolt and to put Amanullah back on the throne. The 
project is to be executed, however, by Gulam Sittig (Berlin), Amanul¬ 
lah’s former Foreign Minister and envoy, without any active support 
whatever by Germany and Soviet Russia. Gulam Sittig is known to 
the Aussenpolitisches Amt for his ambiguous connections (England). 
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He had been rejected so far by Canaris’ Intelligence Department as 
well as by Minister Dr. Grobba, who made his acquaintance in 1928 
while he was the [Foreign Ministry] officer for the Middle East. All 
the preparations for carrying the project into effect seem to consist; 
in accepting Sittig’s statement that he is able to realize these plans. 
It would probably not be wrong to assume that the guiding spirit 
of this project is Minister von Hentig, who already on previous occa¬ 
sions designated Gulam Sittig as Amanullah’s representative in Ger¬ 
many. Habicht, the new Under State Secretary in the Foreign Min¬ 
istry, seems to have adopted this view together with the explanation 
for it. For Party Comrade Habicht has stated, in full accord with the 
interpretation which von Hentig has always advanced, that the pres¬ 
ent Government of Afghanistan is weak and subservient to England, 
that the Afghan army, air force, and police are no good, and that 
Gulam Sittig consequently would find it easy to sweep away that Gov¬ 
ernment. The plans involving him have progressed to the stage where 
Gulam Sittig and Party Comrade Kleist, of Minister Pibbentrop’s 
Secretariat, are at present negotiating in Moscow for the assent of 
Soviet Pussia, following previous inquiries by Count Schulenburg • 
with Molotov- 

TTie 'position of the Aussenpolitisohes Amt 

In the opinion of the Amt, Gulam Sittig’s projected coup would 
result only in setting off a civil war in Afghanistan without achieving 
the desired goal. It is even possible that the present Government 
out of fear of far-reaching military action by Germany and Soviet 
Pussia, might feel compelled, as a precautionary measure, to appeal 
to England for help (planes, etc.) and thus fall back into its former 
policy of dependence. Such a step, however, would destroy Germany’s 
whole position in one blow, and Afghanistan would be lost as a base 
for a German thrust against British India. 

The inquiry already made in Moscow was especially dangerous be¬ 
cause, in the absence of any previously obtained guarantee of Afghani¬ 
stan’s boundaries, it virtually challenges Soviet Pussia to take ad¬ 
vantage of the civil war to annex the northern provinces (in analogy 
with the penetration of the Baltic countries) and so exclude Grerman 
influence in that region. 

It therefore appears urgently necessary : 

1. To put an immediate stop to the action planned by the Foreim 
Ministry and to recall its emissaries from Moscow, because if the 
Afghan Government should learn of the current discussions it ysrould 
see in them a confirmation of the rumors launched by the British in 
Kabul that Germany and Soviet Pussia are planning a thrust against 


• See documents Nos. 60, 363, and 369. 
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British. India through Afghanistan, and would of necessity draw its 
own conclusions. 

2- To try to put pressure on the present Afghan Government to 
have it open the borders to the warlike Afghan tribes in the so-called 
no-man’s land, which in deference to England it has hitherto left to 
their own devices in their revolts, and unofficially to give them sys¬ 
tematic aid; meanwhile, a benevolent attitude will be taken by Ger¬ 
many and Soviet Russia. Moreover, the present Government should 
be prevailed upon to agree to a study of the possibilities of war against 
British India, as well as to general staff consultations; to that end it 
would be desirable to send to Kabul a prominent figure familiar with 
the Orient, e. g., Minister Dr. Grobba. 

3. As a prenminary condition, to obtain Soviet Russia’s agreement 
to a guarantee of Afghanistan’s present boundaries; in other words, 
to have her renounce her aspirations to access to the Indian Ocean via 
Afghanistan, 

4. In the event that the negotiations with the present Government 
of Afghanistan should be unsuccessful, to give careful consideration 
and preparation in all respects to every other project, such as, for 
instance, that relating to Amanullah, so as to give due regard to 
Afghanistan’s significance as a bridge to British India.*^ 


^The outcome of this conflict between the Foreign Ministry and the Ans- 
senpolitisclies Amt on policies toward Afghanistan can be learned from a docu¬ 
ment of a much later p^iod. On July 12, 1941, the Aussenpolitisches Amt sent 
a letter to Lammers protesting the contemplated appointment of Hentig as 
Minister to Afghanistan and, in support of this position, submitted a critical 
appraisal of Hentig’s policies in the Middle East in the form of a note dated 
July 8, 1941. With reference to Afghanistan, the memorandum reviewed the 
controversy dealt with in the documents printed and then stated: “Fortunately, 
by means of a report sent by the Amt to the Chief of the Reich Chancellery, this 
AmanuUah action was prevented at the last minute.'’ This document is Nurem¬ 
berg No. 281-FS, but was not published in the Nuremberg coUection. It is in 
the custody of the National Archives in Washington. 

No. 471 


452/223389-92/1 

Minister BMoTier to State Secretary WeissdcJcer 

personal and ooNEiDENTtAii Kmo, December 18, 1939. 

Dear Baron Weizsaorbr : In my letter of December 7^1 took the 
liberty of pointing out that the Russian attack on Finland will entail 
severe damage to our war economy. In the meantime, unfortunately, 
all this has come to pass. The Russians have blockaded the western 
coast, they have sunk a German ship, and since then all sea connec¬ 
tions between Germany and Finland have been severed. To take one 
example, 600 tons of copper and one million eggs destined for Ger¬ 
many cannot be shipped. 


Document No. 426, 
260090—64-41 
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I must continue to play the role of Cassandra, which is not at all 
to my liking. 

You know that in spite of three weeks of war the Russians have not 
achieved any decisive victories and that in equipment and manner of 
fighting the Red Army exhibits notable shortcomings. In all prob¬ 
ability the war will last for a long time and numerous complications 
may arise. But if we suppose that within the foreseeable future the 
Russians will have occupied the Finnish territory, after it has been 
ravaged by fire and deserted by its inhabitants, how will the situation 
appear then ? 

It is not Sweden which possesses the key position in the Baltic Sea, 
but Finland, including the Aland Islands. We would have the Rus¬ 
sians in Liepaja, Ventspils, Saare, Hiiu, and also in Aland and 
Tornio.^ This was the case even in the time of the Tsars, to be sme, 
but today, with the effectiveness of modem weapons, this gives Russia 
quite a different position. A great power holding these positions 
dominates the central and northern parts of the Baltic Sea, and also 
Sweden, whose capital and whose mines are exposed to the action of 
modern weapons based at Aland and Tornio. The entire North would 
then come under Russia’s influence. 

No counteraction is possible against this, especially not from 
Swedish territory. 

I know that I am not saying anything new, but this letter is meant 
to show that these thoughts have come up anew and in definite form 
precisely under the impact of the first weeks of the war, which I am 
experiencing here. Therefore I am also sending you a report at the 
same time, which deals with the same subject.* 

In this private letter, however, I want to go beyond the report and 
add something which I cannot take up in the report, since I have 
received the strictest instructions from you that there is no chance 
of mediation. 

The little less than three weeks of war must have brought intelli¬ 
gent Russians to the realization that the sacrifices which they have 
made are out of all proportion to the results achieved; that it is more 
than doubtful whether and when they can gain possession of Finland; 
and that even if they do have possession this will mean—aside from 
a gain from the standpoint of power politics—only new and great 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, the Finns have seen that the Russians are in 
earnest, and they are well aware of the dangerous nature of the situa¬ 
tion. It seems to me that there is no doubt that the Finnish Govem- 


* liiban, Windau, Osel, Bag^, Aland, and Torneft In the German originaL 

• Not printed (1821/41671^-22). 
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ment would now be willing to give in on tbe main point of contention, 
Hango. 

If the role of honest broker was ever appropriate to a political 
situation, it is here, and no country but Germany is in a position 
to play this role. 

The Russian adventure in Finland, if it is pursued further, can 
have only bad consequences for Germany. Therefore we for our 
part have the greatest interest in tactfully guiding the two opponents 
toward a settlement. 

That is all, and I expect that you will anathematize the heretic. 

If I might ask a favor, I should appreciate it if Herr von Grundherr 
were informed of the contents of this letter. 

With Heil Hitler, a kiss to the Baroness’s hand, and the best wishes 
for the new year, I remain, 

Xours, etc., BniJOHER 


No. 472 


i59/169«6e 

The Minister in Denmarh to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

xjKGENT CoTEN^BCAOmsT, December 19, 1939—^1:00 a. xo. 

No. 320 of December 18 Received December 19—5:15 a. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

In the talk which the Danish merchant Pless-Schmidt had with 
liord Halifax yesterday, the latter is said to have shown lively interest 
in an early peace and readiness to enter negotiations. The conversa¬ 
tion was apparently based on the following proposal drafted together 
with former Finnish Foreign Minister Erkko: 

1. Poland is to be reconstituted as an independent state, bounded in 
the west by the German border of 1914, in the east by the Russian 
border of September 1939. 

2. Czechia is to be given a government of her own under German 
suzerainty and remain part of Germany’s military sphere of interest. 

3. Return of the colonies, 

4. An alliance between the belligerent coimtries, together with Italy 
and Spain, to guarantee the peace in Europe (Russia omitted!), 

5. A guarantee of the integrity of Finland and the Baltic states. 

The Finnish Minister ^ will probably try to arrange a meeting be¬ 
tween the Reich Foreign Minister and Pless-Schmidt, who is flying to 
Berlin tomorrow as a Finnish courier.® 

Renthe-Fzns: 


*Aarne Wuorimaa. 

* Nothing further has been found on this incident. 
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No. 473 

1860/42288» 

The Mi-mater in Finland, to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST xjKaBNT Helsotki, Decjember 19,1939— 2 :45 p. m. 

No. 428 of December 19 Eeceived December 19—4:10 p! m, 

PolVi 2869. 

1. It is ass'Brted in autboritative circles here that the German. Gov¬ 
ernment has told the Swedish Government that if Sweden should 
intervene on the side of Finland the result would be military action 
by Germany against Sweden. Please wire instructions on whether I 
may deny this assertion. 

2. I hear that England and France are exerting pressure on the 
Swedish Government to intervene in favor of Finland. The Finns 
suspect that the Western Powers may create a secondary theater of 
operations in the North, possibly with airbases in Southern Sweden. 

3. The Finnish military wish to keep the Russo-Finnish war isolated 
from the larger war, and they desire Sweden to come in on the Finnish 
side.^ 

RiitrcHES 

* Marginal note: “The Minister should not participate in such gossip. We are 
neutral in this conflict and have other things to do than occupy ourselves with 
such hypothetical possibilities. The basis for our attitude on the northern ques¬ 
tion is our friendship with Soviet Russia. R[ibbentrop],” 

No. 474 


113a/32464:5^-4® 

The ETribassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TJKGEisrT [Mosoow, December 19,1939]. 

BECHET 

No. 968 of December 19 

For the Foreign Minister and State Secretary von Weizsacker only. 
I. The first conversation with Mikoyan today led to the expected 
difficulties: ^ 

Mikoyan insisted that the German compensatory deliveries had to 
consist almost entirely of military deliveries. The Soviet Govemmeut 
demanded a positive reply on the entire military list submitted in 
Berlin, even on the individual items definitely rejected in Berlin. 
As you know, we rejected the following very important items in 

* The economic n^otiations had been transferred back to Moscow; see docu¬ 
ment No. 442. 
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Berlin: the two cruisersand Prmz E'ugen^ plans of the battle¬ 
ship Bismarck^ heavy naval artillery, 24 cm. cannon, the most modem 
mines and torpedoes, machine tools for the manufacture of artillery 
ammunition. The Soviet Government considers delivery of the entire 
list the only satisfactory equivalent for the deliveries of raw materials, 
which under present conditions are not otherwise obtainable for 
Germany on the world market. 

I pointed out very emphatically to Mikoyan that in making this 
draiand he was acting contrary to the spirit of the correspondence 
between Ribbentrop and Molotov of September 28, which mentioned 
only German compensatory deliveries of an industrial nature. Actu¬ 
ally the only contractual claim to deliveries of military supplies lay 
vrithin the framework of the Credit Treaty of August 19. Even though 
we did not want to restrict ourselves to this limitation in all circum¬ 
stances, we nevertheless had to reserve the right to decide what mili¬ 
tary equipment we could and wished to supply. Mikoyan, however, 
persisted in his demand. 

I definitely rejected it. The negotiations have therefore failed in 
this instance. 

H. If the other side does not bring up the matter again on Wednes¬ 
day on their own initiative, I shall first of all call on Molotov on Thurs¬ 
day in order to bring the negotiations back in line with the corre¬ 
spondence of September 28 between Ribbentrop and Molotov. 

Ritter 

SoM ij jLiEmauRO 


No. 475 

4088/E0e7839 

The State Secretaary to the Legation in Firdand 
Telegram 

URGENT Berlin, December 20, 1939—^10:45 p. m. 

No. 493 zu Pol. VI 2859. 

For the Minister personally. 

The Foreign Minister requests that you avoid discussions of hypo¬ 
thetical possibilities such as are described in paragraph one of tele¬ 
graphic report No. 428.^ Germany is neutral in the Russo-Finnish 
conflict. The basis for our attitude on the northern question is our 
friendship with Soviet Russia. 

For your information: Germany has not made the alleged statement 
to the Swedish Government. 

Weizsaoker 


* Document No. 473. 
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No. 476 


los/msos 

The Foreign Mimater to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 1124 Berlin, December 20, 1989. 

RAJM No. 609. 

For Ambassador Bitter. 

With reference to your telegram No. 968 of December 19.’- 

I entirely agree with your procedure and request that on my ex¬ 
press authority you influence Molotov to get the negotiations returned 
to the basis of the exchange of letters of September 28. There can be 
no question of deliveries of military equipment alone or of deHvery 
of the separate items already rejected in Berlin. 

Tell M. Molotov also that I am very much surprised at Mikoyan’s 
attitude and can hardly assume that it has the approval of Stalin and 
Molotov. 

BiBBEimtQr 


^Document N6. 474. 


No. 477 


Nnremberir document 223S-PS 
Bzblbit Frank-lO 


Unsigned Memorandmn ^ 

Krakow, December 20,1939. 

COKVRRaATIOK OP THE GOVERNOR GbNERAIa® WiTH MiNTSTBR VOK 
WtJBMscH ® ON December 20, 1939 

Among other things the Governor General was informed of the 
complaint made by the Soviet Union that again and again Jews were 
being deported from the Government General to the Soviet Union by 
official organs of the German Reich. 

The Governor General authorized Minister von Wiihlisch to inform 
SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Kruger ^ directly that any action of this kind 


^ This docxunent Is found on p. 110, vol. i, of the Prank Diary, a microfilm copy 
of which is in the custody of the National Archives in 'Washln^on, D. O. 

* Hans Prank had assumed his functions as Governor General of the General 
Government of Poland on Oct. 25. 

* J. Wiihlisch was the Foreign Ministry’s representative with the Oberbefehle- 
haber Ost, the Chief of the military administration in occupied Poland. 

* Friedrich Wilhelm BIriiger, high SS and police oflSlcial in the Government 
General, 1939-^3. 
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was to be discontinued in the future. The complaint made by the 
Soviet Union is to be taken absolutely seriously; disturbance of the 
necessary friendly relations between the Soviet Union and. Germany 
by such actions must in all circumstances be avoided. 


[Edetobs’ Note. No record in the files of the Toreign Ministry has 
been found of the conversations which, according to The Oiano Diaries^ 
p, 181, took place between Mussolini and Himmler on December 20, 
and between Ciano and Himmler on December 21.] 


No. 478 


49S/288i48 

Merrvorcend/um "by the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 1016 Beblut, December 21,1939. 

During his visit today on routine business, the Italian Charg6 
d’Affaires once more reverted to Ciano’s speech ^ and the impression 
it made in Germany. He wanted to make it clear to me at some length 
in what a pro-German manner Ciano had spoken and how excellent 
the ^eech had been. 

I let Magistrati talk himself out and then referred bim to the 
French, British, and neutral expressions of opinion, which had inter¬ 
preted Ciano’s speech somewhat differently. 

Magistrati associated my refeirmice mainly with the well-known 
passage in Ciano’s speech that mentioned the periods of several years 
which Italy and Germany had specified were still necessary for their 
material preparations for war.‘ This passage had only served the 
purpose of showing the peaceful character of the Gierman-Italian 
alliance, etc. I then let the matter drop. 

Weizbaoker 


* Xhe Fascist Grand OonncU In Its declaration of Dec. 8 (see document No. 428, 
footnote 1), requested the Italian Foreign Minister to make an early statement 
on the international situation to the Chamber of Corporations. Ciano did so on 
Dec. 16. The text of his speech was published in the Oiomale d’ltaUa of Dec. 17, 
1930. 

‘ In his speech Oiano reviewed the negotiation of the Axis alliance at Milan on 
May 6-7,1939, and said that at that time Germany and Italy “were in fnU agree¬ 
ment as to the need for every effort to preserve peace In Rurope for a long period, 
if only to assure to both countries the time necessary for finishing their construc¬ 
tion programs and completing their armaments.” He went on, “The length of this 
period was estimated by us as 3 years, by the Germans as 4 or 5.” 
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No. 479 

04/44234 

TTie Minister in Uruguay to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST xjRGEOT MONTEVIDEO, December 22,1932—9:31 p. m. 

ifa. 191 of December 22 Keceived December 23—6:35 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. (group garbled) of Decem¬ 
ber 21.^ 

I urge that the DNB be told to stop and deny the false report about 
improper conduct of British sailors at the graves of the men frmn 
Graf Spee. The untruth of the report is obvious here and merely 
impugns the credibility of all DNB reports without doing any good. 
The chivalry of the captured British sailors has been sufficiently pub¬ 
licized in the American newspapers by the United Press, which at the 
same time gave recognition to the good conduct of the sailors of 
Graf Spee towards them, so that the DNB report of the (group 
garbled) of the dead is being exploited against us as being unworthy 
of belief; this has already happened in several newspapers. The at¬ 
titude of the South American public toward those who died on Spee 
is so full of admiration and sympathy that such false reporting 
needlessly destroys this popular sympathy for Grermany once and for 
all and drives the public irretrievably into the arms of the enemy 
propaganda. Up to now as a result of our counterpropaganda the 
man in the street was suspicious in the face of the large-scale press 
propaganda of the enemy and had confidence in the German reports. 

Danomank 


^ Not found. 


No. 480 


APA Re^ No. 290 

Stdbsleiter Sehiehedam to ReiyhsTmnister Lammers'^ 

Schi./L 4957/39 December 22, 1939. 

Dear Herr Beiohsminister Dr. LiAmmers : I am enclosing two more 
memoranda for your information on the matter indicated.^ 

Heil Hitler! 


^The document and the two enclosures are unsigned hut are from a file of 
the Executive Staff iStaDsleitung'^ of the APA, headed hy Schickedanz, Bosen- 
berg’s chief of staff. The file is in custody of the German Military Documents 
Section, Departmental Records Branch, The Adjutant General’s Office, U. S. 
Army, No. 250-d-18--42/l. 

* The second memorandum, not printed, recorded a telephone call of Dec. ^ 
from Grundherr who had wished to see Scheldt before he went to Oslo. 
Schickedanz told Grundherr that Scheldt had already left, but assured him that 
Scheldt was going purely as an observer and would give a fuU report on his 
return. 
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[BnclostiTe] 

Stabsleitung Behixst, December 22, 1939. 

Ebichsleiteb Rosekberg’s Conversation With CotrNSEroR Hewei;,, 

December 21,1939, in the Presence of Reiohsamtsleiter Schehit 

Subject: Norway. 

Hewel gave a few explanations about the Foreign Ministry’s dis¬ 
creet investigations concerning Quisling and his organization. He 
emphasized moreover that the Foreign Minister had entrusted han¬ 
dling of this question to G^eimrat Grundherr of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

Reichsleiter Rosenberg forcefully pointed out that the Foreign 
Ministry could not possibly concern itself with carrying out this mat¬ 
ter without overburdening itself. He promised to keep the Foreign 
Minister informed and to talk it over with him as soon as he [Rosen¬ 
berg] was well again. Hewel then expressed some concern as to 
possible effects of the intended action upon the Foreign Minister’s 
Russian policy. Reichsleiter Rosenberg explained the situation to 
him. Such an action would lead not to hindrance but rather to a 
perceptible easing, since with the present state of affairs and the 
forcing back of the Finns, armed incidents might occur at any mo¬ 
ment at the new frontier with Norway. Such an incident could de¬ 
velop into a serious conflict, perhaps involving England. Then 
naturally an intervention by us in the intended maimer [Emgreifen 
unsererseits in der 'beabsicJiMgten Weise] would be much more 
difficult than before. Now it could be explained as a safeguard for 
Russia in her actions against Finland and thereby meet with Russia’s 
complete understanding—assuming, of course, that the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter has not already recognized Scandinavia as a Russian sphere of 
influence. Since Hewel ruled out this assumption, complete agree¬ 
ment was reached. 

Hewel then asked again for as prompt information as possible for 
the Foreign Minister on any measures that may be impending. 
Reichsleiter Rosenberg promised this too. In passing Hewel also 
mentioned the financial support once again. He mentioned that there 
were a great many so-called “driblets of foreign exchange.” [Devisenr 
tropfe], and English pounds must gradually be disposed of, for al¬ 
ready people in Sweden no longer want to accept them. Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg emphasized that the details of this would have to be taken 
care of by the Reich Chancellery. 
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No. 481 


44751/E087913-1S 

Special Protocol 

STRICTLY coisrpiDENTiAL Berlin, December 22, I 939 . 

Special Protocol of December 22, 1939, of Conversations Betweesk 
THE German and Swedish Government Committees Conceriong * 
German-Swedish Trade in 1940 

On the occasion of the signature today of the “Protocol of the Con¬ 
versations from December 11 to December 22 , 1939, between the Ger¬ 
man and Swedish Government Committees on Questions of Trade and 
Payments between Germany and Sweden”^ the following was also 
agreed on-by the two Government Committees in consideration of the 
present special circumstances: 


I 


S'wedish Exports to Germany in IQJfi 

1 . In so far as relevant applications are submitted, the Boyal 
Swedish Government will permit export licenses to be issued for the 
export of Swedish goods to the German Reich as a rule up to the 
amounts which, according to the official Swedish export statistics of 
1938, were exported to Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. It is 
agreed that in the cases in which important deviations are noted 
between the official Swedish export statistics of 1938 and the corre¬ 
sponding import statistics the situation will be reviewed. 

2 . It was stated on the Swedish side that in consideration of the 
production and supply situation of Sweden the quantities exported in 
1938 could not be maintained in all categories, but that an increase was 
possible in other categories. 


a. In the case of the goods mentioned below, the following annual 
quantities replace the quantities for 1938: 

aa. Iron ore, list Nos, 405-407 10 , 000,0001 

Charcoal pig iron, list No. 1330 20,0001 

cc. Tall oil, list No. 235 8,000 1 

dd. Perrosilicon, list Nos. 1333:1 and 1334:1 4,5001 

ee. Silicomanganese, list No. 1333:2 1,0001 

f. Tallow, list No. 250 6001 

Note re cut.: 

Attention is called by Sweden to the fact that export in the 
projected amount can be carried out only if a considerable portion, 
about 2 to 3 million tons, is taken via Narvik. 

6 . In the case of the following goods Sweden will not limit exports: 
aa. Lumber 
^5. Cellulose 


Not printed (4475/B087903-12). 
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c. For the export of coal tar from list 'No, 435, export licenses will 
be issued at least for the amount which is obtained from German coal. 

d. For the products of agriculture and fishing the temporary ar¬ 
rangement in the annex ^ has been made for 1940. 

e. A list of the goods which in consideration of her own supply situ¬ 
ation Sweden can no longer deliver in 1940, or can deliver only during 
a transitional period,® has been transmitted, as well as a communication 
concerning the further delivery of calfskins. 

3 . If there should be changes in the production and supply situation 
of Sweden which bring about a change in the export situation, the 
Government Committees will confer again. 

4. The promise is made by Sweden that exports will be regulated in 
such a way that no country which has broken off relations with Ger¬ 
many will be treated better than Germany, on the basis of its former 
share of the Swedish exports. 

n 

GerTnan Exports to Sweden in 19JtO 

1 . Everything will be done by Germany so that the following de¬ 
liveries will be made to Sweden in 1940, in so far as there are orders 
from Sweden: 

a. Coal up to 3,000,0001 

&. Coke up to 1,500,0001 

It has been pointed out by Germany that the delivery of these 
amounts of coal and coke, which are a great deal more than the past 
exports to Sweden, depend upon the railroad transport situation, and 
that therefore Sweden’s cooperation in the employment of railroad 
cars, etc. is urgently needed. Sweden has promised to do everything 
possible in this area. 

Sweden is particularly interested in having coke delivered in the 
winter months in larger quantities than one-twelfth of the prescribed 
amount per month. Germany will do everything possible to comply 
with this wish. 

<?. Rolling mill products up to 300,000 t distributed as equally as 
possible over the separate months. 

The amounts falling to the separate production groups are to be 
agreed upon by the experts with the participation of government rep¬ 
resentatives. If these conferences of experts do not lead to any results 
by the end of January 1940, then the Government Committees will 
confer once more. 


* Not printed (4475/B087919). 
■Not printed (4475/E087930-31). 
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d. Coke pig iron up to 75,000 t distributed as equally as possible 
over the separate months. It was pointed out by the Genruan side 
that it will probably not be possible to deliver steel pig iron* 

e. Potash up to 85,000 t 

/. Glauber’s salt up to 130,000 t 

q. Table salt up to 100,0001 

A. Calcined soda up to 30,000 t 
Caustic soda up to 5,000 t 

h. Chlorine, liquid, up to 14,0001 

1. Regarding further Swedish wishes for imports the German side 
has transmitted a reply in the form of a minute.* 

2. In the cases in which under the changed circumstances the 
German exports to Sweden are no longer possible owing to raw mate¬ 
rials difficulties, the Swedish Government will sympathetically con¬ 
sider whether the delivery of the necessary raw materials can be 
permitted the Swedish purchaser in the amounts agreed upon between 
purchaser and seller. The German Government will permit the 
export to Sweden of the goods produced with the help of such 
deliveries. 

in 

1 . The assumption is made that the F. O. B. prices for the quantities 
of German products specified under II 1, a to c and e to h and the 
F, O. B. prices for the quantity of Swedish iron ore specified under 12 
are to be kept at the level of the F. O. B. prices in force in 1939 before 
September 1. At the same time it is not excluded that there may be 
an agreed moderate increase in prices on both sides, in order that the 
desire of the parties concerned to make deliveries may be maintained. 
Details are to be clarified forthwith between the experts of both coun¬ 
tries, with the participation of government representatives- The 
Government Committees will then confer once more.® 

It is agreed that on the above basis there is to be a balance between 
the F. O. B. value of the German deliveries designated above and the 
F. O- B. value of the Swedish deliveries designated above. If the 
F. O. B. value of the German deliveries does not reach the F. O. B. 
value of the Swedish deliveries, or if it exceeds this value, which will 
still be checked, a balance must be found. 

2 . If the amounts contemplated on both sides should not be de¬ 
livered in their entirety, the Government Committees will confer about 
the resulting consequences. 

IV 

In order to facilitate an orderly German-Swedish exchange of goods 
the Government Committees have pointed to the necessity of employ- 


^ Not printed (4475/B087924-27). 

* On Jan. 12, 1940, a further Protocol was signed at Stockholm increasing the 
values to be attached to various items exchanged (4475/E087933-36). 
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ing ferry traffic more effectively and accelerating the circulation of 
railroad cars by improving and relieving ferry traffic, rerouting 
ferries, etc. 

Experts of both traffic administrations have discussed these ques¬ 
tions and will continue their discussions immediately. The Govern¬ 
ment Committees will follow the progress of these discussions.® 

Dr. Walter Eichert 


• On Feb. 22 the Defense Economy Staff of OB?SV notified the Operations Division 
of the Naval Staff of OKM of the status of Swedish and Norwegian ore deliveries 
to Germany. The report, which was an annex to the record of the Piihrer Naval 
Conference of Feb. 23 but was not included in the Brassey publication, was as 
follows: 

“A. Sweden: Iron ore deliveries to Germany for 1940 as specified by German- 
Swedish agreement: 10,000,000 tons. 

(Swedish authorities consider it necessary to ship 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons via 
Narvik.) 

However if arrangements conld he made for storage during the winter months, 
the following amounts could he shipped; 
via IiUle& up to: 6,000,000 tons 

via Oxelosund at least: 3,000,000 tons 
Thus the ore to be shipped via Narvik would not exceed: 1,000,000 tons. 

However we cannot dei)end on shipment of this amount during 1940 for the 
foUo’wing reasons: 

1. Owing to unfavorable weather conditions shipments from DuleS. wiU begin 
later than usual this year. 

2. Accumulated stocks do not exceed normal figures. 

3. The ore railroad IliuleS.-Narvik VTiU have to carry the additional load of 
snpplies for Finland. 

Swedish ore shipments to Germany since the beginning of the war have been 
as follows: 

September 590,000 tons 

October 795,000 tons 

November 873,000 tons 

December ca. 661,000 tons (including 118,000 tons via Narvik) 

January 490,000 tons (including 260,000 tons via Narvik) 

B. Norway: Deliveries to be made to Germany in 1940: 

Iron ore: 1,200,000 tons (ores poor in phosphorus, mainly via Kirkenes) 


Deliveries since the beginning of the war: 

September 

80,000 tons 

October 

27,000 tons 

November 

21,000 tons 

December 

73,000 tons 

January 

40,000 tons 

Copper (metal content) : 

7,200 tons 


to be extracted from ca.: 180,000 tons cupriferous pyrites 

19,000 tons cupriferous calcined pyrites 
20,000 tons copper ore 

Zmc ore: 6,500 tons 

No limit on molybdenum concentrates. Output not more than; 750 tons 
Deliveries to Germany in 1938: 415 tons 
Titwnivm ore: 40,000 tons 

Sulphur: 5,500 tons (taking into consideration the sulphur content of the 
cupriferous pyrites, the total sulphur deliveries are about 40,000 tons). 

Jron- alloys: 

Ferrochrome: No limit on deliveries, ca. 6,000 tons 
Ferro-silicon; ca. 13,000 tons 

Silicomanganese: ca. 5,000 tons 

At present shipments are progressing normally.” 
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No. 482 

824 / 194235-37 

ProtOGoZ Signed od Madrid on December 22^ 1939 

SECRET zu W. XXII/600.^ 

Not for publication. 

At the negotiations which took place at Madrid,® the delegations 
appointed by the German and the Spanish Governments have estab¬ 
lished the following: 

The German delegation states that the German and Spanish Gov¬ 
ernments, in the secret agreements of July 1937 and especially in the 
protocols of July 12 and 15,1937,® have declared their desire by means 
of the projected comprehensive settlement of their relations to develop 
trade between the two countries in a manner that would be most 
conducive to its maximum expansion. Guided by this viewpoint, the 
delegations of the two Governments carried on negotiations on eco¬ 
nomic and financial questions at Burgos from June 12 to July 5,1939.^ 
These negotiations led to agreement in principle on the future normal 
exchange of goods and payments, which is calculated to expand and 
intensify the economic relations between the two countries for a long 
time to come. 

The contracting parties also declared in article 9 of the Treaty of 
Friendship of March 31,1939 ® that they would intensify the economic 
relations between their countries as much as possible and they aflhrmed 
their desire that Germany and Spain should supplement each other 
and cooperate in economic matters in every way. The contracting 
parties further declared in article 6 of the Treaty that in the event of 
warlike complications with any third power they would avoid any¬ 
thing that might be disadvantageous to the treaty partner or of advan¬ 
tage to its opponent. 

In consequence of the general development, it has not been possible 
to complete the negotiations on the German-Spanish economic rela¬ 
tions in the maimer envisaged in July 1939. 

Likewise, the German delegation declares that as soon as the situa¬ 
tion permits the resumption of normal economic relations, the nego¬ 
tiations to give them final form are to be continued and completed with 
a view to achieving the objectives set forth in the protocols and the 
afore-mentioned Treaty of Friendship. 

In carrying into effect the decisions of the Inter-Ministerial Treaty 
Commission as approved by the higher authorities, the Spanish deler 

XXII/600 is the cover note of "Dee. 29 (324/194168; not printed) with 
which the Protocol of Dee. 22 was transmitted. 

“ See document No. 282. 

■ See vol. m, documents Nos. 392, 394, 397. 

* See vol. m, document No. 809. 

• See vol. m, document No. 773. 
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gation for its part emphasizes the keen desire and the firm intention 
of the Spanish Government to give full support not only to the treaty 
instruments referred to in the German declaration, but also to the 
spirit of mutual trust and sincerity which animates them and which 
dominated the negotiations, started during the past summer, which 
were referred to in the above-mentioned declaration. Althou^ these 
negotiations did not culminate in an agreement, they gave expression 
nonetheless to the desires of the two countries with regard to th ei r 
economic and commercial relations, as well as to Spain’s desire to meet 
her commitments to which the declaration mentioned refers; th eir 
realization has been prevented thus far by the deplorable international 
situation. 

Both Governments take cognizance of the above statements and 
declare their agreement with them. 

Done in duplicate in the German and Spanish languages at Madrid, 
December 22, 1939.® 

For the German Government: For the Spanish Government: 

E. VON Stohber Juan Beigbedeb 

Hjxmxtth: WoHiiTHAT Casa Eojas 


•a more specific agreement laying down the tasic principles for German-Span- 
Ish economic relations was also si^ed on Dec. 22 (324/194238-44). A mixed 
German-Spanish commission was to be set up with the power to authorize private 
transactions between firms on either side. The commission was to be guided by 
the principle that current trade would be in those goods in which each of the two 
countries was especially interested. Both sides agreed that, even though the 
present situation prevented a development of German-Spanish trade as envisaged 
in June 1939, economic agreements with other countries and economic policies 
in general must not prejudice a resumption of normal economic relations between 
the two countries after the war. Both recognized that the volume of future 
German-Spanish trade could not be calculated at present. The Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment stated also its willingness “to examine” certain German claims arising 
from civil war contracts and to enter into negotiations about them; but it also 
pointed to Spain’s great difficulties in settling her debts during the present period 
of economic reconstruction. Finally, Spain emphasized her willingness to meet 
German import wishes, though with the reservation that the goods in question 
were not needed by Spain herself or had to be exported to other markets in view 
of Spain’s foreign exchange situation. 

No. 483 

22/18760 


The State Secretary to the Legation m Norway 

Telegram 

URGENT Berlin, December 23,1939. 

SECRET e. o. Pol. VI2667 g. 

No. 542 

For the Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegraphic report No. 482 of December 17.^ 
Eeichsamtsleiter Scheldt of the Aussenpolitisches Amt left last 


Document No. 466. 
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night at the instniction of Eeichsleiter Eosenberg for several days 
in Odo, in order to consult with Quisling, Hagelin, and their circle. 
The purpose of the visit is observation, but not active participation in 
Qiiisling’s plans.® The Foreign M i n ister requests that you maiTifnin 
discreet contact with Scheidt and come to Berlin for instructions 
shortly before or after the New Year.® You will report in this matter 
only to the Foreign Minister, myself, and Grundherr. 

WmzSAOKEH 


* See document No. 511. 

* See document No. 603. 


No. 484 

1370/35T101-05 

Memora/ndum hy an O^fioiaZ of the Embassy in the Soviet Umon 

Moscow, December 23, 193&. 

At 10:00 p. m. on December 22, 1939, a conversation took place 
between Ambassador Count von der Scbulenburg and the President of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, M. Molotov, re¬ 
garding the status of the economic negotiations. The Ambassador 
pointed out to M. Molotov that the negotiations were unfortunately 
not taking the course expected. The difficulties that had arisen were 
mainly attributable to the fact that the parties have so far not been 
able to reach an agreement regarding deliveries and compensatory 
deliveries. Whereas we understood by the term ‘‘industrial deliv¬ 
eries,” mentioned in the exchange of letters between Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop and M, Molotov, principally products of our civilian 
industry, the Soviets were demanding the adoption of an exorbitant 
and purely military program, apparently disregarding entirely the 
fact that we are at present at war with two of the strongest countries 
in the world and therefore have corresponding requirements of our 
own. For this reason the conversations with Herr Ritter and Herr 
Schnurre had so far not led to any understanding. The German Gov¬ 
ernment deplored this all the more since it regarded these negotiations 
as of much more than merely economic importance and held that an 
agreement on a sensible basis was in the interest of both countries. 
Consequently, the German Government had instructed him to make 
an appointment with M. Molotov for Herr Ritter and Herr Schnurre, 
since M. Molotov had conducted the correspondence with Herr von 
Ribbentrop and was in any case more competent to interpret it than 
was M, Mikoyan, who had not participated in the conversations of 
September 28. The German Government therefore expected that M. 
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Molotov would assert Ms great authority and influence also in this 
matter, in order to clarify the situation. For tMs reason he asked him 
to receive Herr Ritter and Herr Schnurre tomorrow for a detailed 
discussion in order that they might present to M. Molotov the Gterman 
yiewpoint in all its details. 

M. Molotov replied that he was informed about the diflSlculties that 
had arisen in connection with the economic negotiations. On the ques¬ 
tion of the interpretation of his exchange of letters with Foreign Min¬ 
ister von Ribbentrop, he was obliged to state the following at the very 
outset: By the term ‘‘industrial deliveries’’ they had by no means 
meant only products of the German civilian industry. This expres¬ 
sion had been chosen at the time because the correspondence was to- 
be published. The Soviet Government had never entertained a doubt, 
however, that by the term ^‘industrial deliveries” military orders were 
also meant. He—^Molotov—^remembered distinctly that in the course 
of the conversations on September 28 Herr von Ribbentrop had made 
the remark that Germany would deliver everything to her friend, the 
Soviet Union, that the latter desired of Germany. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment had noted tMs at the time with especial satisfaction. It did 
not have the intention of requesting anytMng of Germany which went 
beyond what was usual in trade between two friendly countries. Above 
all, the Soviet Government had full understanding for the fact that 
Germany was producing certain military articles wMch for reasons 
of military secrecy she could not supply to other states, even if she 
was very friendly with them. There could be no misunderstanding 
on this score. As far as the war wMch Germany was now waging 
was concerned, the Soviet Government naturally wished to take it fully 
into consideration. On the other hand, however, it knew that Ger¬ 
many had an industry capable of producing large amounts of war 
material. Nevertheless the Soviet Government did not expect us to 
grant all its wishes in the military field. Thus, for example, three 
cruisers were mentioned in the Soviet lists, but the Soviet Government 
would understand it if Germany explained that in the present situa¬ 
tion she could deliver only one of these. He also wished to state that 
in such negotiations differences of opinion were unavoidable. Despite 
all the interest the Soviet Government had in having its wishes ful¬ 
filled, it had never expected that we would grant them 100 percent. 
It would be the task of the negotiations to obtain an agreement in this 
matter that satisfied the wishes of both sides. But there was another 
side to the whole affair that was producing a very unfavorable re¬ 
action, since it shed a peculiar light on the German attitude toward 
the negotiations. He was thinking in this connection of the German 

260090—54-42 
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prices, particularly in the field of aviation. Tliese prices ■were so 
exorbitant as actually to give the effect of a kind of demonstration. 
They gave the impression that the whole agreement was intentionally 
being allowed to fail. This would be a particularly inappropriate 
and annoying form of refusal. It was customary in all such negotia¬ 
tions for the parties concerned to make greater demands at the start; 
he had the impression in the present case that both sides were guilty 
of exaggeration. None the less, with good will and a sensible atti¬ 
tude on both sides, a solution could be found. But the decisive tbirig 
was that the German viev?point, according to which the exchange of 
letters between Herr von Bibbentrop and himself had not envisaged 
deliveries of military equipment, was untenable. In this connection 
he again had to point out that Herr von Bibbentrop had promised the 
Soviet Government generous cooperation on the part of Germany, 
precisely in the military field. This naturally did not preclude Ger¬ 
many’s being able with justification to refuse to supply the Soviet 
Union with certain products, such as modem torpedoes and the like. 

Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg stated in reply that Ger¬ 
many did not refuse to make a certain portion of the deliveries, that 
seemed reasonable to her, in military products. It was absurd, how¬ 
ever, for M. Mikoyan to demand a 120 percent fulfillment of the pro¬ 
gram, and that exclusively in the form of military supplies, and to 
state in addition “either eVerything or nothing.” As far as prices 
were concerned, the planes and related material represented an invest¬ 
ment of billions that had had to be spent for the construction and de¬ 
velopment of the models in question, and it was only right and proper 
that the Soviet Union should share proportionately in these costs. 

M. Molotov replied that he could not share this view. The Soviet 
Government had also spent many billions on the development of its 
oil fields and its agricultural enterprises and it was only because of 
this that it was in a position to supply Germany with correspondingly 
large amounts of petroleum and grains. It did not occur to it, how¬ 
ever, to raise its grain and petroleum prices on this account. Our 
impression that M. Mikoyan demanded “either everything or nothing” 
was also not correct. They were not making any unjust demands 
of us, and with good will on both sides, it would be possible to reach 
an agreement. He was prepared accordingly to receive Herr Bitter 
and Herr Schnurre in the Kremlin on December 23 at 5:00 p. m., 
in the presence of People’s Commissar Mikoyan. 
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No. 485 

g4^/B596834 

TTie Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

Ho. 440 of December 23 HeeiSikki, December 24, 1939—%: 26 p. m. 

Received December 24—9:30 p. m. 

Pol. VI 2915. 

The great interest which. Italy is taking in Finland’s fate is attract¬ 
ing attention here, although Finland participated in the sanctions at 
the time and at one time Isio'] showed sympathy for Fascism. Italy is 
delivering planes and is supporting Finland in the warmest way on 
the radio, and Italian journalists who have come here are ostenta¬ 
tiously siding with Finland. 

The difference between the German and the Italian positions causes 
a good deal of comment. 

Blxjoher 


No. 486 

2997/687686 

The Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

WASHiNOTOlir, December 24,1939—8:58 p. m. 
Ho. 814 of December 24 Received December 25—11: 30 a. m. 

Pol. IX 2547. 

In his efforts to have the United States participate in a possible 
mediation attempt, President Roosevelt has felt the need for closer 
cooperation with the Pope. 

For several weeks rumors have persisted here that President Roose¬ 
velt would send a special American envoy to the Vatican, and the 
name of Secretary of War Woodring was &st mentioned in this con¬ 
nection. In view of the aversion of large Protestant groups in Amer¬ 
ica to establishing diplomatic relations with the Vatican, Roosevelt 
had to await the proper moment for this plan, and thought that the 
Christmas season would be the right time. In order to forestall criti¬ 
cism by these groups, Roosevelt had his press spokesman state, simul¬ 
taneously with the announcement concerning Taylor’s appointment 
as his special envoy to the Vatican, that this should not be considered 
a departure from the traditional American policy toward the Vati¬ 
can, and that the appointment did not signify the establishment of 
full diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
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Myron C. Taylor is the 70-year-old, highly respected former presi¬ 
dent of the biggest American steel concern, the United States of 
America [sic'] Steel Corporation; he is a member of the Episcopal 
Church, is closely connected with Quakers and is consequently not a 
Catholic. Taylor is well known in Italy and has owned a villa in 
Florence for many years. He will take over his post in a few weeks. 

TnojitsEK 


No. 487 


1S70/S6T099'-100 

The Embassy in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 1000 of December 24 [Moscow, December 24,1989]. 

For the Foreign Minister and State Secretary von Weizsacker. 

With reference to your telegram No. 1194 of December 20.^ 

Conversations with Molotov make it possible to resume negotiations 
with Mikoyan. 

Molotov did not support various points of Mikoyan’s position as 
communicated in telegraphic report No. 968 of December 19.* He does 
not insist that German compensatory deliveries be of an exclusively 
military nature. He admits that even between powers such as Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union, where especially friendly relations exist, 
there are reasons for military secrecy and consideration for the fact 
of being at war. 

Conversations with Molotov have produced two new viewpoints. 
First, the statement that for the present the Soviet Union did not in¬ 
tend to copy German airplanes. If at a later time after she had be¬ 
come familiar with the planes she wished to copy one airplane type or 
another, she would get in touch with us again for this purpose. In 
this connection Molotov repeatedly declared that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had found the over-all price of three hundred million reichs¬ 
marks for the planes a particularly inappropriate and annoying form 
of refusal. Second, the statement that the term “industrial” de¬ 
liveries in the Ribbentrop-Molotov exchange of letters of September 
28 also included “military” deliveries. The word “industrial” had 
been selected at the time only because the correspondence was to be 
published and the intention of making “military” deliveries should 
not be publicized. 

The conversations with Molotov, too, were very sharp at times. 
Even though they make it possible to resume negotiations, we can 


Document No. 476. 
Document No. 474. 
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hardly expect the negotiations to make smooth and rapid progress** 
The other side attaches decisive importance to the delivery of heavy 
naval artillery and coastal artillery; vre did not refuse this in Berlin, 
to be sure, but we did indicate that any statement as to time of de¬ 
livery was impossible. I shall make a special report on this point 
shortly if the occasion demands/ 

Better 

SomilJEiN^BTJRG 


•In a letter of Dec. 27 (1370/357106-07) to Ribbentrop, Ritter referred to tbis 
telegram and to Hilger’s memorandum (document No. 484), and concluded with 
the following observation: “Negotiations here are not proceeding favorably. 
Both in general and in detail the other side is not showing the generosity that 
should result from the new political situation. Instead they are trying to get 
all they think they can. 1 assume that in the next few days 1 shall be obliged 
to report oraUy in Berlin about the whole situation.” See document No- 499, 
footnote 3. 

* See document No. 499, enclosure 1. 
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1719/309366^7; 

169/82971-72 


T7ie Minister in Rwmania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

MOST URGENT Buobcabest, December 25,1939—11:45 p. m. 

JTo. 1052 of December 25 Received December 26—6: 00 a. m. 

Pol. V 12419. 

Foreign Minister Gafencu just summoned me to inform me that 
former Polish President Moscicki had become very ill, so that 
physicians urgently recommended his transfer to a Swiss sanatorium. 
A cabinet meeting which took place the day before yesterday thought 
that from humanitarian considerations it had to consent to his de¬ 
parture, particularly as there were no juridical grounds for the in¬ 
ternment of this dying man, who had definitely renounced politics; 
thereupon the decision had been adopted yesterday evening to permit 
Moscicki to leave together with his wife and his daughter, and last 
night arrangements had been made with Belgrade and Rome to permit 
the transit of the sleeping car. The departure had taken place today; 
I nevertheless strongly remonstrated with Gafencu, as he and the 
former head of the Government had promised me to permit departure 
only after consultation with us.^ Juridically this promise, already 
given me by Calinescu, was (group garbled) outside the neutrality 
question. At the time Axgetoianu, too, had thought it appropriate 
and tactful personally to inform us of the King^s wish for MoscieM’s 


See documents Nos. 64 and 100. 
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departure.® It was beyond my understanding bow one could disre* 
gard that; the cabinet decision of December 23 was an affront. It 
had evidently been intended to present us with a fait accompli. 

Gafencu, who was deeply impressed, wanted to shift the question 
to the sphere of humanitarianism (treatment of a seriously ill person). 
From his remarks it was evident that persistent representations from 
Swiss and American diplomatic quarters had influenced the Cabinet, 
also, if the Rumanian Ambassador in Berlin had made a demarche 
in the matter, we had not been able to show him legal grounds for 
Moscicki^s retention. 

To my ironical question whether the same procedure would be 
followed with regard to Beck and other members of the Government, 
Gaf encu said there could be no question of that. 

When I suggested that Moscicki still be stopped at the border 
Gafencu stated that this was no longer possible because of the 
element involved, as the entire Government and the King had left 
Bucharest for the holidays, and the train would cross the border this 
evening. 

Fabrigius 


* See document No. 100, footnote 1. 

No. 489 

082!/24194&-9O 

Memorcmdwin hy the Director of the Economic Policy DeparimeTvt 

SECRET. Bbrijn, December 26,1930. 

Subject: Delivery of coal to Italy. 

Our coal deliveries to Italy during 1939 did not reach the agreed 
monthly quota of approximately 760,000 tons until July; they de¬ 
creased to about 670,000 tons in September and October and dropped 
to 330,000 tons in November. The greater part went by sea; rail 
shipments reached a maximum of 277,000 tons in the month of October, 
and declined to 175,000 tons in November. 

The alarming drop in November led to repeated urgent representa¬ 
tions by the Italians: by the Commercial Counselor of the Italian 
Embassy to me in the middle of November; ^ by Ambassador Attolico 
to State Secretary von Weizsacker on November 23; ® as well as to 
Ambassador Ritter on November 27,® and to the Reich Foreign Min¬ 
ister on December 4.^ Attolico on each occasion emphasized the de- 


* The record of this step was not found. 

*The full memorandum is in the files but is not printed (1571/380219-20). 

* The full memorandum is in the files but is not printed (1848/421088-93). 

* Not found. 
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cisive political importance of the question, 'which we allegedly did 
not yet appreciate sufficiently. The following is from the memo¬ 
randum by State Secretary Weizsacker: 

‘^All that the Italian Government wanted was to attain a state of 
economic preparation for war which would preclude a repetition of 
the experiences of August 25. Attolico maintained that the Germans 
had obviously not yet made all the necessary efforts in transportation. 
At the same time it seemed that we entirely overlooked the political 
import of the problem.” 

The following is from the memorandum by Ambassador Kitter: 

^^Important Italian war industries had only a one- to two-wedk 
coal supply. The situation thus was still the same as the ‘tragic 
moment’ in August. Unless her coal situation improved radicafly, 
Italy would also find herself in the same situation on similar oc¬ 
casions in the future. In the earlier discussions, which had envisaged 
a period of several years, it had in fact b^n agreed that Italy must in 
the meantime lay up a reserve of 2 million tons of coal annually. 
Far from making this possible, the current inmorts did not even 
suffice for the current requirements. . . . The Italian Ambassador 
intends to propose in Rome that another conference of railway ex¬ 
perts from Doth countries be held. The ea^erts of both sides, how¬ 
ever, would have to be headed by a political figure, otherwise not 
much would be achieved.” 

At the conference with the Reich Foreign Minister on December 4, 
Attolico made similar statements: Regardless of maximum increase 
in deliveries by sea, the rail deliveries had to be increased to 1 million 
tons a month. The Reich Foreign Minister promised the Ambassador 
that he would use his influence to this end and instructed me in the 
presence of the Ambassador to do everything possible in order to 
reach that goal. 

The Foreign Ministry thereupon intensified the efforts which had 
been under way in this direction since the middle of November. It 
was a question of releasing the necessary number of coal cars for the 
deliveries. The German railroads up to that time had furnished 
6,300 cars for the purpose; the Italians had promised 3,000 cars. 
About 30,000 cars in all are necessary to attain the maximum capacity 
aimed at; of these, approximately 20,000 must be provided by the 
Germans and 10,000 by the Italians. The demand that Italy provide 
10,000 cars had already been made by the Reich Foreign Minister in 
the conversation with Attolico on December 4. Attolico was going 
to make a strong recommendation to this end in Rome. 

On December 6 Count Magistrati stated® that the head of the 
Italian Coal Office, Nobili, an engineer, was prepared to come here 


No memorandtun of this conversation has heen fottnd. 
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for the contemplated discussions. On December 8 I informed hiiti* 
that the discussions could begin here on December 13^ but what they 
required primarily was a transportation expert with the necessary 
full powers, not a coal expert. We were prepared to do everything 
possible on our part to reach the monthly figure of 1 million tons, 
but the Italians would have to make available a minimum of 10,000 
cars. 

Magistrati promised that Italian representatives provided with the 
necessary powers would be here on December 13. In the course ol the 
conversation he remarked incidentally but with emphasis that these 
talks were to be of a purely technical, not a political nature. 

On December 11 Count Magistrati sent a memorandum^ giving 
the names of the Italian representatives for the talks on December 13 
and stating that the Italians were prepared to furnish about 10,000 
cars but had to request that in this case 5,000 Italian cars now used 
for the transportation of food to Germany be replaced by German 
ones. 

In the meantime, the Reich Foreign Minister, through personal 
conversations with Field Marshal Goring, had been able to obtain the 
deferment of important economic interests at home in order to make 
possible the release of the 20,000 coal cars necessary for the shipment 
of 1 million tons a month to Italy. 

This was reported by Ambassador Ritter at the opening of the 
conference on December 13. Surprisingly, the Italian representative 
Nobili thereupon declared that the program for delivery of 1 million 
tons a month was to be set up only as a precautionary measure for 
the contingency that the shipment of coal by sea should cease. He 
had come here only to discuss a current railway program for about 
500,000 tons a month. Ambassador Ritter replied that this must be 
a mistake; the Italian delegation would have to request new instruc¬ 
tions. Referring to the continued demarches of the Italian Ambassa¬ 
dor and the resulting personal intervention by the Reich Foreign 
Minister, he reproached the Italian Commercial Attachie severely for 
the manner in which the matter was handled by the Italians. 

Ambassador Mackensen was informed of the situation by telegram 
on December 14 and was instructed to discuss the matter in Rome and 
also inform Ambassador Attolico (attached telegram ISTo. 1025 *). 

Attolico then gave Herr von Mackensen the following explanation 
in Rome: On the basis of his conversation with the Reich Foreign 
Minister he had reported to Rome as the German view that Germany 
was to make available 20,000 cars if Italy provided 10,000. After his 
departure from Berlin, Ambassador Ritter had stated that if, on 


•The memorandum on. this conversation is not printed (8331/B589813). 
2 Not printed (5234/E311155-57). 

•Not printed (1848/421101-02). 
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the basis of Magistrati’s memorandum of December 11 (withdrawal 
of 5,000 food cars), Italy actually provided only 5,000 cars, the Grer- 
man offer would have to be reduced to 10,000 cars. Accordingly, since 
only 15,000 cars in all could be counted upon, Xobili had been in¬ 
structed to discuss for the time being only a program of 500,000 tons a 
month, this being the quantity that could then be transported. (Cf. 
attached telegram No. 1023 of December 18 from Rome.®) 

On December 16 Magistrati informed both State Secretary Weiz- 
sacker and Ambassador Ritter ^ that the view of the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment in the matter of the coal deliveries would be presented by 
Ambassador Attolico, who would presumably return here on Decem¬ 
ber 18. The return of Attolico has been delayed without any further 
communication having been received from the Italian Government. 

Two programs were drawn up at the technical discussions with the 
Italians on December 15,“ namely one for a monthly shipment of 
500,000 tons, and another for a monthly shipment of 1 million tons, 
under which the Germans and Italians were to furnish cars in the pro¬ 
portion of 2 to 1, respectively. The 500,000-ton program is getting 
under way. 

Recommendation 

In further discussions with Attolico it will be advisable to recall 
to him his earlier declarations and his urgent political representa¬ 
tions, to state that Germany stiU agrees to the program of 1 million" 
tons a month, and to make clear that the Italians are to blame if 
only a smaller program is to be carried out now. 

Submitted to the Foreign Minister in accordance with instructions. 

WiEHXi 


•Not printed (1848/421104-05). 

" No memorandum of the 'Weizsa.cker—Magistrati conversation has been found. 
“The memorandum of the Ritter-Magistrati conversation is not printed 
(1848/421103). 

“The memorandum of these discussions is not printed (5234/E311206-11). 

No. 490 

2997/587587-88 

MemoTandmn hy Ambassador jyiechTiojf 

Berun, December 27, 1939. 

zu Pol. IX 2547.^ 

I should like to make the following comment on the annexed tele¬ 
gram No. 814 from Washington: ^ 

I do not believe that the sending of a special envoy to the Vatican 
indicates so much a desire on Roosevelt’s part for close cooperation 


PoL IX 2547: Document No. 486. 
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with, the Pope in. the event of possible attempts to mediate for peace* 
in my opinion it is, rather, a tactical move made with the electiona in 
mind. The President has always shown unusually great consideration 
for the Catholic element in the United States (although, or perhaps 
because, he has many adversaries particularly among the Catholics, 
e. g., Father Coughlin,® etc.) and he now emphasizes this tendency in 
view of the coming election- The sending of Ambassador Kennedy 
to the Pope’s coronation in the spring of 1939 was a step in that 
direction, and the appointment of Myron C. Taylor is a logical 
second step toward the same goal. Naturally, even Roosevelt cannot 
dare in the face of the preponderantly anti-Popish attitude of the 
American people to establish regular diplomatic relations between 
the American Government and the Vatican; to do this he would 
moreover need the consent of Congress, which he cannot get. As a 
result he confines himself to sending a special envoy for some time, 
probably until the American elections are over. 

Myron C. Taylor is well known to us; as chairman of the refugee 
conference at Evian in 1938 he made a very nasty speech against 
Germany. He is very one-sidedly anti-German. 

Submitted herewitih to the Political Department. 

I would propose that our Embassy at the Vatican, which probably 
will have received a copy of telegram No. 814 from Washington, be 
sent a commentary along these lines.® 

DnsosnorF 

* Father Charles Edward CoughlLn, whose radio addresses commanded a 
large audience at this time. 

•Marginal note in Woermann’s handwriting: “Ves.” The commentary was 
sent on Jan. 3, 1940. Copies were also sent to Rome and Madrid 
(8128/B682026-27 ). 


No. 491 

1719</39fiS60-61 

T7ie Foreign Mimiater to the Legation in Rwncmia 
Telegram 

No. 928 BEieurN, December 28, 1939—1: 30 p. m. 

zu Pol, V 12419.^ 

With reference to your telegram No. 1052 of December 25.^ 

I fully approve the line you have taken with Gafencu in the question 
of former Polish President Moscicki’s departure. I request you to 
express emphatically to the Foreign Minister in my name also our 
great surprise at the breach of the promise made to me, and to add 
that it could not remain without consequences if a similar case contrary 
to the promise given were to occur again. 

Ribbbntrof 


Document No. 488. 
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No. 492 

S 621 /XIS 0 ' 2 ! 1 BS 

The F^oreigm Minister to the Legation in Uruguay 

Telegram 

Ko. 286 of December 28 Beruen’, December 28, 1939—^7: 00 p, m. 

zu R 32165 
R 32196.^ 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 195 of December 24 and 196 
of December 26.^^ 

For the Minister personally. 

Please continue to convey by your manner that we regard the atti¬ 
tude of the Uruguayan Government in the Graf Spee incident as 
unjustified and without foundation, but otherwise continue to handle 
current matters with calm matter-of-factness. Further reply to the 
Uruguayan answer of December 19 is not contemplated. 

RlBBEHiTTROF 


‘Neither printed (8521/B597454/1-3 and 8521/B597454/4r-5), dispatched Dec. 
24 and Dec. 26, respectively. In telegram No. 195, Ijangmann described a conver¬ 
sation of Dec. 16 with Foreign Minister Gnani, the decision to destroy the Oraf 
Spee, the events which followed, and his view that Uruguay had been unable 
to resist British and French pressure. Dangmann also reported in this telegram 
that on Dec. 22 Uruguay rejected the German Note of Protest of Dec. 17. (See 
document No. 467.) The Uruguayan rejection, dated Dec. 19 and transmitted In 
telegram No. 196, stated that since the Graf 8pee had been treated in accordance 
with the Hague Convention and the Uruguayan Neutrality Decree of Bept. 5, 
1939, there were no grounds for the captain’s complaint that his ship had not 
been accorded her rights under international law. The Uruguayan Government 
therefore rejected the German Minister’s protest embodying this complaint. 

No. 493 

Fld/024-026 

Memoranobuon hy the Foreign Mirdster 

BM 64 BebxjIN, December 28, 1939. 

•Conversation Between the Reich Foreign Minister and the Italian 
Ambassador on December 28, 1939 

1. The Foreign Minister informed the Italian Ambassador briefly 
of the Pfitzner affair ^ and at the same time expressed his astonish- 


^ On Dec. 23, Oiano had complained to Mackensen of a speech delivered to a 
closed Party gathering by Josef Pfitzner, a Sudeten German and vice mayor 
of Prague, in which the latter was reported to have spoken of a future German 
empire embracing Trieste, the South Tirol, and Liombardy. See The Oiano 
Diaries, entries for Dec. 23 and 27, 1939, Jan. 3 and 5, 1940. Oiano’s version of 
this episode is supported by documents in the Foreign Ministry files: not printed 
(1571/380254-55, 70-71, 73-74 ; 2281/480567-69; 1848/421110-13). 

A month earlier, on Nov. 26, Mackensen had reported (1571/380225-26) a 
similar complaint hy Giano because the Provincial Governor lStatthalter2 at 
Dresden, in a speech d^vered in the presence of the Italian Consul General, 
warned of “our friends who betray us,” a reference which was taken to apply to 
Italians, as more dangerous even than the enemies of Germany. See also 
The Oiano Diaries, entry for Nov. 26, 1939. 
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ment that a matter which from the outset bore the stamp of falsehood 
should have been taken so seriously by Ciano, and this at the very 
moment when the Fiihrer was making the tremendous gesture vis-i- 
vis Italy in the question of the South Tirol. The Foreign Minister 
added that although the whole affair was in his opinion a pure-fabrica- 
tion, he had summoned Ambassador von Mackensen to Berlin to have 
him now clear up the matter with the Duce and Count Ciano once 
and for all. 

2. On the question of coal deliveries Attolico expressed himself in 
the same sense as he had to Ministerialdirektor Wiehl.® The Foreign 
Minister told him that he would use his influence in behalf of an 
arrangement whereby Germany would provide 20,000 cars even if 
Italy provided only 5,000, so that Italy might be supplied with 
sufficient coal.® 

3. In reply to Attolico’s question concerning Ciano’s speech,* the 
Foreign Minister said that it contained some excellent formulations. 
On reading the speech he had merely felt some apprehension that a 
few points might be exploited by France and England for thedr pur¬ 
poses. And that had actually occurred, particularly with respect to 
the passages on the Berchtesgaden negotiations preceding the out¬ 
break of the war, on which the German and Italian views differed, and 
from which England and France deduced proof of Germany’s war 
guilt. The second point which had given rise to apprehensions was 
the mention of the target periods, 3 years for Italy and 5 years for 
Germany, whidh the two countries needed to be prepared for war. 
The Foreign Minister closed this subject with the remark that he did 
not attach any further importance to the matter in itself. 

4. With reference to Russia, the Foreign Minister told Attolico that 
he was surprised at the extreme anti-Russian attitude of Italy, since 
the Russian expansion did not, after all, threaten either Germany or 
Italy. Ambassador Attolico explained this anti-Russian attitude by 
referring to the vital needs of Fascist domestic policy. 

R[lBBESrTEOp] 

* Wiehl’s record of Attolico’s preliminary conversation on tbe same day is not 
printed (1848/421114-16). 

’ It was subsequently agreed at an internal discussion on Jan. 8 (1848/421119- 
20), that owing to the frost, the 1:2 ratio was the maximum which the German 
Railways could achieve for the present. Attolico was informed on Jan. 13 that a 
dally quota of 660 cars would be provided even if the Italian quota did not 
always reach 280 (6234/E311261-e2). 

* See document No. 478. 
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No. 494 

22M/48S402-08I 

The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

STo. 1095 of December 29 Eomb, December 29,1939—6:10 p. m. 

Anfuso sent for me today and told me at Gano’s instrliction that 
the newly appointed Russian Ambassador here had left Rome prior 
to presenting his credentials, following anti-Russian demonstrations 
occasioned by the war with Finland, and had simply announced that 
he was leaving, without giving any reason. As we knew, Italy had 
never, not even in Ciano’s recent speech, taken any oflElcial stand 
against the war with Finland. The demonstrations at the time had 
occurred spontaneously. Now that a month had passed since the 
departure of the Russian Ambassador, the Italian Ambassador in 
Moscow had yesterday been instructed to leave Moscow and to say 
that he was going on vacation. This step, which was the minimum 
that Italy had to do in view of the conduct of the Russian Ambassador, 
did not indicate any change in Italian policy vis-a-vis Russia. The 
Italian Ambassador had not been recalled; he remained Ambassador 
to Moscow. Affairs there would be handled by the Chargd d’Affaires, 
as in the Russian Embassy here. 

Ciano had been anxious to inform us confidentially of-the instruc¬ 
tion to the Italian Ambassador, which might perhaps be interpreted 
differently by the Russians.^ 

Fuessein 

memorandum in tbe files of tibe German Embassy in tbe Soviet Union 
(366/206711) records that on Jan. 7,1940, Molotov told Ambassador Schulenburg 
that the Bussian Ambassador had been called home “to report” because the 
Borne demonstrations against Bussia “could not be ignored.” He said he did 
not know why the Italian Ambassador had left Moscow; the Soviet Government 
had done nothing to occasion any change in its relations with Italy. 
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No. 495 


F19/628-S29 

The Foreign Mimater to the Legations m Hungary, Rumasda, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia 

Telegram 


SECRET Berun, December 30,1939. 

E M No. 2, Aug. H 

For decoding by tbe Minister himself. 

With reference to my instruction No. 1 of December 30, 1939,11 
herewith assign to Minister von Bollinger the following duties: 

1. To ascertain all secret enemy organizations (Secret Service, etc.) 
active in the Balkan countries, and to watch and impede their 
operation. 

2. To watdh the entire enemy press and propaganda. 

3. To supervise, to assist, and to intensify the work of our own 
press and propaganda. 

In order to camouflage his activities he will work on the following 
matters: 


Transportation questions 
Economic questions 
Safety of transports of goods 
The Polish refugee problem 
Establishment of cultaral institutions 
Sports and matters relating to youth organizations 
SMpping questions relative to German operations against merchant 
Upping. 


Please assist Minister von Killinger in every way possible in the 
accomplishment of his duties. 


*Not printed (F19/531-32). In this Instmction, Blbbentrop had defined ER- 
linger’s duties as follows: “I have appointed Minister von Killinger Inspector of 
oni Missions abroad, and charged him with the task of investigating on the spot 
the situation of our diplomatic and consular Missions with respect to personnel, 
organization, finances and administration. He is to submit to me a report in 
writing about the material he gathers and his experiences, together with any 
recommendations for changes.” Tbe instruction then requested the Missions to 
make available to Killinger aU. material necessary for the perfornoance of bis 
task and to assist him in every way. 
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No. 496 

81S3/B5fiiai69-72 

The Arihbdssddor in Jwpan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 797 of December 30 Tokxo, December 31,1939— 15 ,: 20 p. m. 

ReceiTed December 31—3:00 a. m. 

PoL Vm 10. 

"With reference to our tdegrams No, 791 of December 29 and No. 
777 of December 18.^ 

At tbe close of the year the Japanese administration is laboring 
under very strong pressure in both foreign and domestic policy. The 
three great problems of Japanese foreign policy, solution of the China 
question, agreement with America, and settlement with Russia, are un¬ 
solved. Announcement of the opening of tihe Yangtze from Nanking 
on did not bring about the desired change in the American attitude. 
The American Ambassador presented new demands with the obvious 
ninri of independence and liberty of trade for China, at least Central 
and South China. He is supposed principally to have demanded the 
following: a gradual withdrawal of troops, with a maximum of eight 
garrisons in Northern China, a guarantee of an open door and treaty 
rights of foreign powers, together with dissolution of the monopolis¬ 
tic Japanese Development Company. America’s attitude brought 
disappointment to the initially high hopes that were nouritiied by 
the calculated optimism of the Government. In order to avoid pres¬ 
sure from America (group garbled) idea of ending the China con¬ 
flict by concessions to Chiang EZai-shek is again being entertained in 
some circles, possibly by entering into peace negotiations with him 
while abandoning the Konoye declaration, and employing Wang 
Ching-wei only as a mediator in the matter^ To be sure, the Army, 
that is the China Army, is thus far still determined to form a new 
central government imder Wang Ching-wei, although the latter (“de¬ 
mands” apparently lacking) considerable independence and is still 
struggling with serious personnel difficulties. 

Negotiations witii Russia remain confined to details (Manchuria 
boundary demarcation, fisheries treaty) without touching the basic 
questions of the Japanese-Russian settlement, particularly Russia’s 
relations to China. Trivial Russian counterdemands augment the 
difficulties, such as payment of the remaining debt of 6 million yen 
on the South Manchurian Railroad. 


*17614^63: found. 
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Internally, the surprise revolt of 270 representatives in the Diet out 
of a total of 466 has created a new situation."® The revolt was sup¬ 
ported by all the small parties and numerous representatives of the 
major parties, who came to the opening of the Diet from the election 
districts with first hand impressions of the dangerous state of popular 
sentiment- The popular sentiment is conditioned by the foreign trade 
policy, the deterioration in the food and supply situation resulting 
from the war with China, ^ecifically by the increase in the price of 
rice and the failure of the Government in the distribution of essential 
goods. The Cabinet decided, as reported, to remain in office despite 
the action of the majority in the Diet, and is trying to split the oppo¬ 
sition through negotiations with the party leaders. 

The party leaders are, however, hardly ready to oppose the action 
of the members of their parliamentary groups, since in that case there 
would be a danger of further splits in the parties. Resignation of the 
Cabinet in the middle of January before the reconvening of the Diet 
is therefore generally expected. The pro-Anglo-Saxon press also is 
beginning to abandon the Cabinet, which it has thus far (1 group 
garbled) despite all its failures. (2 groups garbled) Court circles, 
which from their (1 group garbled) to preserve the Cabinet are obvi¬ 
ously shaken. According to recent information, Court circles are try¬ 
ing to prepare a cabinet of national union with the participation of 
the parties in the Diet in order to forestall any essential change of 
course. General Ugaki, who is known there as the Foreign Minister 
of the Elonoye Cabinet, is being mentioned for Prime Minister. Since 
the crisis in foreign policy and serious internal differences continuei, 
no workable union cabinet or even association with one of the Euro¬ 
pean power groups should be expected for the present. In the opin¬ 
ion of Ambassadors Oshima and Shiratori, who are working hard for 
the overthrow of the present Cabinet, two or three transition cabinets 
are still necessary to bring about a fundamental change of course. 

Ott 

* On Bee. 26 a resolution was passed by representatives of the leading parties 
calling upon the Cabinet to “take the proper steps regarding resignation.” On 
Jan. 9, 276 members of the Lower House signed a declaration of no conMence 
in the Cabinet and on Jan. 14 General Abe’s Cabinet resigned. 

No. 497 

230/152113-14 

The Minister in TugosZavia to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram. 

No. 1 of January 2 Belgrade, January 2,1940—^9:05 p. m. 

Received J anuary 3—3:30 a. m. 

In today^s conversation the Foreign Minister pointed out that 
finally, after all difficulties had been overcome, the copper and 
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lead deliveries under the Landfried Protocol ^ had now begun to get 
under way, and he continued with the following remarks: “He was 
happy to be able to assure me that in spite of all the intrigues, with 
which I was of course familiar, the question of Yugoslav relations 
with Germany was settled for ihe future, too, on the basis of good 
neighborly relations and the closest economic cooperation. The Minis¬ 
ter President, the Minister of War, the Minister of the Interior, and he 
himself actually formed a solid front which also had the full approval 
in the highest quarters. We could depend on it that eveiything would 
be done to foil any efforts at interference and sabotage directed 
against it, regardless of whether they were undertaken in the political 
or the economic field. He also asked me to believe that all Yugoslav 
efforts to pacify the Danube area and the Balkans and to promote 
political cooperation between the countries in this area had always 
been done with the idea of German-Yugoslav friendship.” I believe 
these statements indicate that the Anglo-French attempts at weaken¬ 
ing the Foreign Minister’s position, which were mentioned in tele¬ 
graphic report No. 566 of December 16,® came to naught. The man¬ 
ner in which Cincar-Markovich spoke was more definite and more self- 
confident than before. 

JItjsren 


^ See document No. 117, footnote 4. 
* Not printed (230/152109). 


No. 498 

10S/11192C-2S 

The Direotor of the Legal Department to ike ErnboAsy m the 

Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 8 Bebuen, January 2,1940. 

For Ambassador Ritter. 

With reference to the private letter of December 27 ^ to the Foreign 
Minister. 

The Foreign Minister does not consider a personal letter to Molotov 
advisable in the question mentioned by you, but sends you the follow¬ 
ing information to be used orally in a suitable manner : 

It is certainly an error on Molotov’s part when he says that the 
expression “industrial deliveries” was chosen in the Moscow negotia¬ 
tions only because the correspondence was to be published. The ques¬ 
tion whether and to what extent the German deliveries were to include 
deliveries of a military nature was never discussed at all, at the time. 
The letters were drafted by Schnurre and myself and even this first 


* See document No. 487, footnote 3. 
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German version contained in the passage involved here the same word¬ 
ing as the final text, in which the German industrial deliveries were 
placed opposite the Russian raw-material deliveries without being 
defined more closely. Nor were any such specifications made during 
the oral negotiations. At one point Stalin merely mentioned the de¬ 
livery of steel tubes as an example of supplies important to the Soviet 
Union. 

It is true that the Reich Foreign Minister stated in the negotiations 
that a large-scale program for the exchange of commodities was de¬ 
sirable and possible, and the letters were also edited to that effect. It 
is obvious, on the other hand, that the Foreign Minister’s statements 
on this subject could not have meant that Germany would deliver with¬ 
out limitations everything that the Soviet Union might desire from 
her. 

Perhaps Molotov is confusing this with another passage in the cor¬ 
respondence. For the introductory sentence of the first German 
draft stated that the Government of the Soviet Union was willing ^ 
give economic support to Germany in the present war.” At the re¬ 
quest of Stalin, who pointed to the publication of the correspondence, 
these words were then changed so as to make mention of the develop¬ 
ment of economic relations and trade between Germany and the Soviet 
Union. 

Gads 


No. 499 


F18/412-3a6 


Memorandvxnv hy Anribaasador Ritter 


TOP SECHET [Moscow,] January—1940.^ 

The Conference in the ElRemiun on December 31, 1939 

Present: 

For Germany: 

Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg, 

Ambassador Ritter, 

Minister Schnurre, 

Counselor of Embassy Hilger; 

For the Soviet Union: 

M. Stalin, 

Chairman Molotov, 

People’s Commissars Mikoyan and 
Tevossyan, and 

Trade Representative Babarin 

^TMs document is undated, but the second (more detailed) section follow 
closely the text of a memorandum initialed Jan. 2, 1940. by Schnurre 
(1137/324471-78). 
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On December 29, 1939, People’s Commissar Mikoyan announced in 
a conversation concerning German requests for iron that the matter 
would have to be discussed with M. Stalin. There were binding de¬ 
cisions of the Soviet authorities concerned that pig iron and scrap iron 
could not be exported. There could be no deviation from this except 
by a decision of M. Stalin. At this time the other more important 
points of negotiation that were still open could also be taken up. 

The conversation with M. Stalin lasted a little over three hours. 
It went into great detail. On the whole M. Stalin appeared not to 
be in a very friendly mood. Quite incidentally, he expressed his low 
evaluation of England and France. Although on individual points 
he showed more understanding of German needs than the Soviet nego¬ 
tiators had previously done, he steadfastly insisted on the Soviet 
wishes brought forward by him, wliich, to be sure, are quite limited 
compared to previous Soviet demands. 

From a general political standpoint the most remarkable fact is that 
for the first time he used the expression mutual assistance \_gegen8eiti- 
gen EUfeleistimg'], In this connection he said that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment did not consider the treaty as an ordinary trade agreement, 
but as one of mutual assistance. The Soviet Union was prepared to 
help Germany by deliveries of raw materials and foodstuffs, which 
it could sell elsewhere at higher prices and for foreign currency. For 
this it also expected Germany’s help. The Soviet Union wanted to 
learn from Germany, particularly in the field of military armament. 
If German officials were at all concerned lest in this way other powers 
might learn something about the condition of German armament, 
sudi anxiety was not in keeping with existing relations between Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union. Moreover, he thoroughly recognized the 
necessity for keeping certain things secret. 

Ambassador Ritter thereupon replied that such an anxiety had not 
played any part in the German attitude. If the Reich Government 
had not fulfilled all of the Soviet deelgation’s wishes, this was due to 
other reasons. For Germany also it was not merely a question of an 
ordinary trade agreement. By the exchange of notes of September 
28,1939, the Soviet Government had promised its assistance through 
deliveries of raw materials. Germany would compensate for these 
deliveries in the manner promised. In this way Germany was also 
helping the Soviet Union. Never before had experts in a foreign 
country been permitted to see so much as the Soviet delegation in 
Grennany. Unforunately, the Soviet wishes were largely concen¬ 
trated in those industrial and military fields in which their fulfill¬ 
ment was not possible at the time, or occasioned very great difficulties. 
In ordinary circumstances it would have been easier. The Soviet 
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Government must not forget that Germany was at war with two of the 
strongest military powers. 

The course of the conversation in its essential details is given bdow. 

In accordance with the special reason for the meeting. Ambassador 
Bitter set forth the German situation as regards iron. All the ship, 
ments desired by the Soviet Union called for iron. Because of Gfer- 
many’s own armament needs as well as the loss of some of her previous 
sources of iron ore, it was a condition for the fulfillment of the Soviet 
desires that Germany should promptly receive in return, in usable 
form, the iron necessary for expediting the Soviet orders. He speci¬ 
fied the German desire for the delivery of 200,000 tons each of pig 
iron and scrap iron, and a million and a half tons of iron ore of 55 
percent average iron content. The desire for the delivery of 180,000 
tons of chromium ore was related to this. 

M. Stalin immediately spoke up regarding the iron question and 
declared that the Soviet Union was unable to deliver such high-grade 
ore. The Soviet Union did not have at its disposal sufldcient quan¬ 
tities for its own iron production, which at the present time was only 
adapted to the use of high-content ores. He hoped however that the 
development of Soviet extraction and concentration installations 
would make possible the delivery of high-content iron ore the very 
next year. Germany had ore concentration establishments in which 
it prepared even 18 to 22 percent iron ore and then smelted it. Ger¬ 
many could make all the more use of the ores of 35 to 42 percent iron 
content offered by the Soviet Union. Thereby it also saved the ex¬ 
penses connected with the preparation of German ores. 

As regards scrap iron, it was doubtful whether the entire 200,000 
Ions could be delivered. ISTor could all the pig iron be delivered. The 
Soviet Union would, however, do everything possible in regard to pig 
iron and scrap iron. The prospect was held out that exact figures 
would be quoted. 

Of chromium ore the Soviet Union could deliver 100,000 tons in 
the year 1940. The deposits were large and were being further de¬ 
veloped. In the absence of a railroad, the chromium ore was for the 
time being delivered by truck. Within 10 months the railroad would 
be ready. In 1941, then, the deliveries could presumably be increased. 

In connection with the general preliminary explanations, M. Stalin 
then began to speak about the Soviet wishes. Foremost were the de¬ 
sires in the field of naval artillery. The Soviet Union was prepared 
to restrict its wishes to the minimum. It wished to learn from Ger¬ 
many and requested Germany’s help in this field. This help was not 
desired gratis, but was to be paid for. The details of the restricted 
Soviet wishes in this field set forth by M. Stalin appear in enclosure 1. 
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M. Stalin then began to speak of the Soviet wishes in regard to 
warships and welcomed the fact that Germany was prepared to de¬ 
liver the cruiser Lutzow. If Germany declined to deliver other ships 
in 
he 

He then turned to the Soviet wishes in the field of machine tools. 
He pointed out that for the Soviet Government it was principally 
a question of large-scale machines for the production of ammunition 
for heavy artillery. The Soviet Union was very urgently in need of 
these machines and was very much dissatisfied with the previous 
German replies. The Germans pointed out the particular diflS.culties 
posed by the delivery of precisely these machines at present. 
M. Stalin said that he would also keep the Soviet wishes for imme¬ 
diate delivery in this field to a minimum. But he must insist on 
these limited deliveries in the year 1940. The present status of the 
Soviet requirements in the field of machine tools may be seen from 
enclosure 2. 

M. Stalin furthermore characterized the total price of the airplanes 
as out of the question. It represented a multiplication of the actual 
prices. If Germany did not wish to deliver the airplanes, he would 
have preferred to have this openly stated. 

M. Stalin further characterized the acquisition of the Lurgi or 
Eenn process, which we had already sold to Japan, as important. 
Besides, he expressed his amazement that Germany did not wish to 
deliver the few periscopes, and that even in the case of storage bat¬ 
teries for U-boats difficulties of delivery were brought up. 

Ambassador Ritter characterized the information given by 
M. Stalin concerning iron ore as a great disappointment. Although 
it was true that Germany had made great progress in the last few 
years in the dressing of low-grade iron ores, the capacity of these 
plants was still restricted to her own production. What we needed 
was the high-grade iron ore from Spain, North Africa, and overseas. 
The iron ore offered was also undesirable for us because of the high 
freight costs and because of its high content of silicic acid. M. Stalin, 
however, stood by his decision that high-content iron ore could not be 
delivered this year. To the question as to whether the statement 
concerning higher-content iron ore could be considered as a concrete 
prospect for the year 1941, M. Stalin replied that he had already 
explained that. 

Ambassador Bitter then went over the Soviet wishes mentioned by 
M, Stalin one by one. He stated first of all that Germany had de¬ 
clared herself ready to make deliveries of almost all the items men¬ 
tioned by M. Stalin and had merely declined to set specific time 


process of construction because she wanted to complete them herself, 
could not object to this stand. 
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limits. The Russians had set time limits which were in part incom.^ 
prehensible to experts. For artillery turrets for warships we 
quired three or four years. This caused skeptical amazement. In 
the Soyiet Union a gun turret could be produced in a year and a half 
after the completion of the plans. 

Ambassador Bitter promised that after his return to Berlin he 
would look into the matter of whether, in view of the greatly reduced 
Soviet demands, time limits could be set. 

In regard to the airplanes. Ambassador Bitter pointed out that 
we had offered not only airplanes of today and yesterday but even 
of tomorrow, and that the Soviet delegation had always spoken of 
purchasing a few planes as ^^models.” The word “model” implied 
the idea of wanting to copy the airplanes. Naturally we could not, 
therefore, content ourselves with the value of individual planes, but 
must request reimbursement for the licenses and compensation for the 
fact that we placed our entire costly work of development and our 
experience at the disposal of the Soviet Union. M. Stahn replied 
that for the present the planes were being bought for testing purposes 
only. The object was to become acquainted with the German types 
and to learn from them. If it was decided to copy them, the Soviet 
Government would approach us and pay for the right to use them 
as models- People’s Commissar Tevossyan returned to the matter 
of the high-speed dive bombers allegedly on hand. 

Ambassador Bitter continued, stating that Germany was prepared 
to deliver installations for the Lurgi or Renn processes. But the 
Soviet Government should make up its mind soon and conclude con¬ 
tracts, for the production of such installations required time. He 
went on to explain why the delivery of even a few periscopes caused 
difl5.culties at present. Germany had already delivered such peri¬ 
scopes to the Soviet Union in the year 1937. From this it was ap¬ 
parent that we were not opposed to the delivery as such. 

The next item brought up for discussion by Ambassador Bitter 
was the delivery of non-ferrous metals and hardening metals. We 
could not take from our own stockpiles the quantities required for 
the completion of the Soviet orders. It was therefore essential that 
these metals should be delivered by the Soviet Government, and on 
time, i. e. before the commencement of the work. The simplest 
method would be the establishment for this purpose of consignment 
depots in Germany, from which the necessary amounts could be taken 
from time to time as needed. M. Stalin objected to the method pro¬ 
posed, He pointed out that the establishment of such consignment 
depots in Germany would surely become known to England. This 
might have repercussions on the Soviet chances of purchasing these 
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metals—for Germany’s account, too—^in the world market. It would 
be more practical if Germany bought these metals directly from the 
Soviet Union. Even now the Soviet Union was prepared to set aside 
certain amounts from the Soviet stocks and deliver them to Ger¬ 
many. Thus, for example, 1,500 tons of nickel could be delivered 
immediately. Also, several hundred tons of tin could be delivered 
on short notice. (On January 2 Mikoyan defined more exactly Stalin’s 
pledge to the effect that the Soviet Union would deliver 1,500 tons 
of nickel, 450 tons of tin, and 5,000 tons of copper to Germany against 
payment in reichsmarks through the clearing system.) As already 
stated, the Soviet Union was also prepared to purchase such metals 
for Germany in third coxmtries. Ambassador Ritter called attention 
to the necessity of keeping the two questions—^guaranteeing of the nec¬ 
essary requirements for the Soviet orders and purchases for Ger¬ 
many’s own supplies—^separate from each other. 

In this connection M. Stalin went more into detail concerning the 
metal resources of the Soviet Union and the diflS.culties which at pres¬ 
ent retarded the development of the individual deposits. These dif¬ 
ficulties were caused by the lack of machinery, especially dredges 
and mining machinery, and the inadequate technical experience of 
the Soviet experts. There were large deposits of nickel in the Soviet 
Union, whose exploitation could in time bring the Soviet Union’s 
own production up to 20 or 30 thousand tons annually. The same 
held true for iron ore and other metals. In Orenburg [Cbkalov] 
there was iron ore with a high nickel content. Delivery of German 
coal to the Kola peninsula for phosphates, the hard metal Widia, etc. 
If Germany furnished the necessary machines and installations, 
enough could be produced in the Soviet Union to supply ^‘two Ger- 
manies” with these metals. Ambassador Ritter characterized this as 
an interesting prospect for both sides and declared the willingness of 
Germany to cooperate with the Soviet Union along this line. A pro¬ 
gram for this cooperation could be set up as soon as the present treaty 
was signed. Chairman Molotov agreed with the suggestion of Am¬ 
bassador Ritter that experts on both sides should then meet for that 
purpose. 

Ambassador Ritter then said that in preparing the text of the 
treaty yesterday a new and very serious difference of opinion had 
come up unexpectedly. It concerned the rate at which the German 
shipments in compensation for the Soviet deliveries were to be made. 
The wording and purport of the exchange of notes of September 28, 
1939 were quite clear on this point. It spoke of . . raw materials 
for which Germany, in turn, will make compensation through delivery 
of manufactured goods over a more exterkded 'period of tvme?^ The 
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present treaty was to run for one year. Even if we assumed that the 
Soviet Union would, if possible, carry out its deliveries in a shorter 
time, and the Soviet negotiators had on various occasions promised 
this, we had previously without contradiction proceeded on the as¬ 
sumption that “a more extended period” in any case was understood 
to mean more than a year. That also necessarily followed from the 
fact that in connection with the German compensatory deliveries it 
was largely a question of newly manufactured articles, and that the 
Soviet delegation wished to order articles which, as for example the 
ship turrets, required a long time. In drawing up the text of the 
treaty the Soviet negotiators had, however, insisted on the stipulation 
that the balance of shipments and compensatory deliveries should 
be drawn up quarterly, and in case of failure of one party to make 
deliveries, the other could consequently limit its deliveries. It *was 
to be expected that the German deliveries would be considerably 
behind the Soviet deliveries in the first and second quarters of the year 
and probably also in the third and fourth. This was brought out right 
in the exchange of notes of September 28, 1939. The new inter¬ 
pretation of the Soviet negotiators would change the Agreement of 
September 28, 1939, on a decisive point and was not acceptable to ua 

M. Stalin upheld the interpretation of the Soviet negotiators to the 
extent that the shipments and compensatory deliveries must be bal¬ 
anced at the end of the year at least. The contingency should not 
occur that at the end of the year the Soviet Union should have made 
deliveries worth 500,000,000 RM and Germany merely 400,000,000 RM. 
That would of course amount to a credit to Germany from the Soviet 
Union. There had been no talk of credits. In that case it would 
have been necessary also to discuss interest. The detailed discussion 
on this point did not lead to any understanding. Ambassador Ritter 
rejected the view of M. Stalin as unworkable in practice and con¬ 
trary to the Agreement of September 18 [^^], 1939. M. Stalin 
thereupon proposed to come back to that point in a later discussion. 

Ambassador Ritter in conclusion again brought up the undecided 
question of the 50 percent reduction of railroad freight rates for 
soybeans in connection with the payment of transit freight charges 
through the clearing system. This question was settled during the 
same night by an exchange of letters * on the basis of the German 
point of view. 

Ritter * 


“Not printed (3782/B041720-21). 

• Ritter wired from Moscow on Jan. 3 tliat after a full discussion with Stalin 
on the points still open, he thought it necessary to return to Berlin for a few 
days to reach some final decisions; he would leave Moscow the evening of 
Jan. 3 and asked that appointments with the principal officials involved te 
arranged for him <1133/324601-02). 
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[Etoclosare 1] 

T.TM-maD Pboqrau of Soviet Desibes ht the Fieui of Naval 
Abtillert, DscEUBm 31, 1939 

M. Stalin explained that in view of the dij£culties in regard to 
ddivery alleged by the Germans, the Soviets woto prepared to re¬ 
duce their desires in the field of naval artillery to a miniTrinTin- 

1) In place of the previously requested fourteen 881 Tnun. or 15-indi 
double turrets they would be satisfied with three double turrets of this 
caliber which, according to his information, Germany could deliver 
easily. German production was running smoothly. 

2) Germany’s production of triple ship turrets, caliber 280 mm. or 
11-inch, was running just as well. The Soviet Union desired three of 
these triple turrets. 

3) The previously expressed desire for the delivery of twelve triple 
ship turrets, caliber 149.1 mm. or 6-inch, was reduced to four triple 
turrets of this caliber. 

Time of delivery for items 1 to 3, within the year 1940. Ambassa¬ 
dor Ritter called attention to the impossibility of delivering within 
this time limit, since die completion of the desired turrets required a 
much longer time. 

4) Germany had designs for triple turret installations, caliber 16- 
inch or 400 mm. The Soviet Government requested that it be given 
merely the drawvnga of these. 


[Smclosure 2] 

The previous desires of the Soviet Government in die field of ma¬ 
chine tools were: 

I. On the principal list for war material, imder subdivision 12, 
machines for the production of artillery munitions to the value 


of.54 million RM. 

On the supplementary list of war material, machine 

tools of the same type to the value of.6 million RM. 

Total .... 60 million RM. 


n. The Soviet Delegation has now reduced its requests substan¬ 
tially and formulated them anew in the following manner: 

1) It starts out with the previous list of war material accepted by 
us at an earlier stage in the negotiations, which amounted to a total 
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of 7 million KM. The items are marked in the war material list witi 
an asterisk.* 

2 ) In place of the previously reported desire to obtain 
from the Hasse & Wr^e firm and the Heller firm (Section I, ifAn^^ 5 
and 7) (under 6 , 627 pieces; under 7, 96 pieces), the Russians now ex¬ 
pressed a wish to receive a total of only 34 pieces during the year 1940 
namely: Two sets of machine tools for Russian manufacture of inn 
mm. shells [as follows] : 


1. Centering machine—^Hasse & Wrede 

2. Special, automatic, hard composition steel 
planing machine—^Hasse & Wrede 

3. Machine for fose threading—^Hasse & Wrede 

4. Automatic grinders—^Hasse & Wrede 

6. Thread milling machines for milling the 
thread of the bore for the fuse—^Heller 

6. Machine for milling grooves—^Hasse & Wrede 

7. Machine for rolling grooves—^Ehisse & Wrede 

8. Machine for making rotating bands— 
Hasse & Wrede 

9. Presses for hydraulic tests—^Hasse & Wrede 


2 macMaes 

8 machines 
4 mariiines 
6 machines 


4 machines 
2 machines 
2 machines 

2 machines 
4 machines 
34 machines 


3) Moreover, in the main only the few items entered under H, HI, 
rV, and V of the old war material list were retained for delivery in 
the year 1940. 

Items of the old war material list and the supplementary list not 
mentioned under 1 and 3 are, to be sure, not canceled, but ^ve bem 
postponed till later. 


*The list was that submitted by the Bussians on Nov. 80 (see document No. 
407). The list with asterisks opposite the items accepted by the Germans has 
not been printed (1138/324742-97). 

No. 500 


B18/B00S287-8S 

State Secretary 'WeissdcJeer to Mimater Blwher 

PERSONAL, Bkkun, January 2,1940. 

Dear Herr von Blitcecer: I still have to thank you for your letter 
of December 18,^ and should like in the first place to express the 
hope that the new year wiU be less difficult for you than the last. We 
have full understanding here of what it means for you now to have to 
follow a new policy toward a country where you have cultivated such 
friendly relations. 


’ Document No. 471. 
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You recently suggested * that it might he well for you to come here 
to report in the first days of January. However, I have had to ngV 
that you postpone this idea for a while,® as we feared that a trip here 
by you at the present moment might be given a political interpreta¬ 
tion, which you did not intend. There is no reason, however, why 
you should not approach us again with this suggestion, and we for 
our part will also keep the trip in mind. 

It is clear that our situation, as it has developed in the course of 
the last 6 months, does not permit us to appear to equivocate vis-k- 
vis the Russians. An unexposed flank toward the east means a great 
deal to us at the present time. 

We have learned from your wife that so far her letters have not 
reached you. I hope this situation has changed by now; if not, I 
should of course be glad to lend my assistance, and ^all take the 
liberty of informing Frau von Bliicher of this once again. 

I am keeping my fingers crossed for you. 

Sincere greetings. 

Heil Hitler! 

Tours, etc., WBizsAcaKEB 

’Not found. 

’ According to a memorandum by Grandberr of Dec. 80,1939 (482/223392^/2-93), 
this was done by Grundberr on Dec. 28. 

No. 501 

1319/857647 

TTie Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No. 14 of January 3 Bbrun, January 3—6:53 p. m. 

Received Moscow, January 4—^12:50 a. m. 

For the Ambassador. 

We plan to send Herr Nikolaus Rost, a man bom in Russia and 
familiar with conditions there, who is personally very well known to 
us, as a courier to Moscow for about 2 weeks. He is to prepare an 
investigation of whether it is possible to bring influence to bear on the 
French Section of the Third International and whether Soviet infor¬ 
mation files on French Communists could be inspected. Please treat 
Host’s mission, which is purely of an informative and preparatory 
nature, in strict confidence and lend him every assistance within the 
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scope of the mission we have assigned him. Rost will be instructed 
to act in close liaison with you. 

Ribbentko? ^ 


* Marginal note: “Was discussed by the Ambassador with M. Potemkin, who 
was asked whether Bost could talk to the head of the French Section of the 
Comintern. P. will study the question and let us know. To be filed. Y[onl 
TEippelskirch] January 9.” 

This document was found in the files of the German Embassy in Moscow, which 
contain some additional material on this episode. There are some notes appar¬ 
ently used by Ambassador Schulenhurg In his conversation with Potemkin on 
Jan. 9. According to these notes (1879/357648-50), the German Government 
assumed that the Soviet Union was greatly interested “in freeing French domes¬ 
tic policies from the repressive measures of the present War Government and 
in restoring democratic liberties.” Therefore, German-Soviet cooperation toward 
these ends was being considered and the Soviets were requested to designate 
someone with whom the German emissary Bost could discuss further details. 
On Jan. 27, von Tippelskireh told Potemkin that Rost had now arrived In 
Moscow, and reminded him of Schulenburg’s request that Rost be allowed to 
talk to the bead of the French section of the Comintern (1379/357652). Potemkin 
said he would submit the matter to Molotov. A memorandum by Tippelskireh 
of Feb. 5 (1379/357653) quotes Potemkin as saying that he had reported on the 
German request to Molotov who had listened without, however, expressing him¬ 
self on the subject. On Feb. 8, Tippelskireh recorded (1379/357654) having dis¬ 
cussed with Rost the possible effects on the latter's mission of the police raid 
on the Soviet Trade Office in Paris which had just been reported on the radio; 
it was agreed that the Soviets would probably observe even greater caution 
now, and that it would be advisable not to press the matter too hard. Marginal 
notes on this copy indicate that Potemkin was 111 when Tippelskireh went to 
see him on Feb. 10, and that he was still 111 on Feb. 13. Finally, on Feb. 16, 
Tippelskireh inquired once more at the Foreign Commissariat whether there 
were any new developments with regard to the Rost mission. 

According to a memorandum of the same day (1379/357655), Potemkin had 
answered in the negative, saying that the Soviet Foreign Commissariat pre¬ 
ferred not to take any initiative in that matter but that it was up to Rost to do 
on his own whatever he deemed necessary “in this affair which was of Interest 
to him.” Tippelskirch’s statement that Bost had already left Moscow was 
received by Potemkin “with a little shrug.” 

No. 502 


169 / 82979-86 

MeTnorandwm hy the Director of the Economic Policy Deyesrtmemi 

SECRET Berlin, January 3, 1940. 

On January 2 a discussion took place in Karinhall under the chair¬ 
manship of the Field Marshal, in which I, as a representative of Am¬ 
bassador Ritter, who had been asked to attend, took part together 
with Minister Clodius. 

The other participants were: 

From the staff of the Field Marshal: State Secretary Korner, State 
Secretary Neumann, Major General Bodenschatz, Staatsrat 
Wohlthat, and several adjutants; 

From the Economics Ministry: State Secretary Eandfried, Under 
State Secretary von Jagwitz, Under State Secretary Hanneken, 
Ministerialrat Reinhardt; 

From the High Command of the Wehrmacht: Lieutenant General 
Thomas, Lieutenant Commander Koch; 
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From the High Command of the Navy: Admiral Canaris; 

From the Sicherheitsdienst: Gruppenfuhrer Heydrich and Brigade- 
ftihrer Johst; 

From the Ministry of Communications: State Secretary Kleinmann; 
From the German Legation in Belgrade: Consul General Neuhausen; 
From the German Legation in Bucharest: Air Attache Colonel 
Gerstenberg; 

From the Air Ministry: Ministerialrat Miiller. 

The discussion was devoted to economic questions, especially Ru¬ 
mania and the transportation problems in the Balkans. Some of the 
problems also related to Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

The Field Marshal opened the discussion with some general obser¬ 
vations : 

Not only in the military sphere but in all others likewise we would 
have to ward oS the attacks of the enemy and go over to the offensive. 
The propaganda field was the business of the Foreign Ministry and 
would not be taken up for discussion. In the economic field, the im¬ 
portant subject of trade warfare at sea would likewise not be discussed 
today. But the enemy was also trying by other means, in particular 
by preemptive purchasing and even violent sabotage, to prevent us 
from getting our supplies from foreign countries. These questions 
would be the subject of discussion today, especially as they concerned 
Rumania, where this type of enemy activity was especially prevalent. 

The official defense was the business of the Foreign Ministry, 
through representations by the Minister, by influencing the Rumanian 
Government, by conducting appropriate negotiations with it. The 
Minister was naturally handicapped by his official position; he also 
obviously had his own views on these questions. He was not entirely 
satisfied with the work of the trade delegation, and would not permit 
matters to continue as they were. 

Still more had to be done, however, in addition to this activity by 
the Foreign Ministry. If the British were working against us with 
all legal and illegal means, we would have to do the same. He had 
obtained the Fiihrer’s permission for us to pass over to an active 
counterattack in Rumania. Action would have to be taken with the 
greatest determination. In so doing we must not shrink from using 
the most extreme methods, such as were being applied by the British. 
Keeping planes in readiness after major actions would also come in 
for consideration. The particulars of the fight against sabotage 
should be discussed later in a smaller group. To begin vdth, therefore, 
the discussion was to be limited to the other kinds of action. Foreign 
policy activities, which have just been termed the task of the Foreign 
Ministry to be carried out by the Minister and the trade delegation, 
would be left out of the discussion. However, in the economic field 
the Foreign Ministry was merely an executive agency, while the Eco- 
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nomics Ministry was the one to make the actual decisions. The way 
in which economic matters were being handled did not please him. 
We ought not to haggle about the rate of exchange of the reichsmark* 
the important thing was to increase the volume of raw material im¬ 
ports and to assure their delivery. It did not seem to him that we had 
been successful in this, in spite of the improved rate of exchange which 
had been obtained. He now requested the Economics Ministry to 
express an opinion in regard to these questions. 

State Secretary Landfried declared that it would be advantageous 
to make an agreement with Rumania similar to the one with Yugo¬ 
slavia,^ in which Yugoslav metals were delivered in exchange for Ger- 
man arms and with the proviso that price fluctuations should affect 
-deliveries in both directions in the same way. Under State Secretary 
von Jagwitz stressed the fact that as a result of the latest agreement 
concluded by the trade delegation much more Rumanian raw material 
could be bought than we were in a position to haul away—for example, 
130,000 tons of oil per month—^while at present, since the Danube was 
blocked by ice, only approximately 30,000 tons could be transported. 
An extension of the agreements was thus not urgent; the important 
thing was merely the assurance that they would be carried out. 

Thereupon Minister Clodius gave a report on his latest negotiations 
in Bucharest ^ as follows; The improvement of the treaty by obtaining 
a binding commitment by the Rumanian Government to deliver 1% 
million tons of oil and 1% million tons of grain without any definite 
agreements regarding a guarantee of German payment, and even the 
delivery of Rumanian oil on credit up to the value of 40 million RM; 
increase of our purchasing opportunities by 50 million RM as a result 
of an improvement in the rate of exchange; measures of protection 
against sabotage taken by the Rumanian Minister President after a 
discussion with Minister Clodius; military protection of the entire oil 
region under a division commander as military chief, to whom the 
police are also to be subordinated; a definite promise by the Minister 
President to fulfill the obligation to deliver oil, if necessary by com¬ 
pelling the oil companies to sell, possibly even by resorting to 
expropriation. 

The Field Marshal was evidently satisfied with Minister Clodius’ 
statements. He said in this connection that he had not been cor¬ 
rectly informed; he was now convinced that Minister Clodius had 
acted correctly and properly in Bucharest. However, various things 

^ See document No. 117, footnote 4. 

Clodius* negotiations in Bu<^arest in December (the 7th session of the Got- 
-emment Committees) were concluded on Dec. 21 by a Protocol (903/292086-3000). 
Also signed on Dec. 21 was a secret supplementary agreement (5556/B305476-77> 
to the one classified confidential on pa 3 rment for armament deliveries which 
formed part of the complex of agreements signed on Sept. 29. 1939. See docu¬ 
ment No. 166. 
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still had to be done now in order to be on the safe side. When Min¬ 
ister Clodius during his report spoke of his conversations with the 
Bumanian Minister President, the Master of the Boyal Court, and 
other Bumanian Ministers, the Field Marshal asked him twice whether 
he had seen the Ministers personally and had personally spoken to the 
Master of the Boyal Court, to which Minister Clodius replied em¬ 
phatically in the affirmative. 

ISText the Field Marshal requested Colonel Gerstenberg to give his 
opinion. The latter said that he had had occasion in Bucharest to 
observe the activity of the government committee at four different 
times. He had asked himself this question: Are these negotiations 
sufficiently dependable to permit the German Wehrmacht to rely on 
their being carried out punctiliously ? In view of the national char¬ 
acteristics of the Bumanians, he had become convinced that in the event 
of total war the oil supplies for the German Wehrmacht were not as¬ 
sured by these negotiations. 

Then there ensued lengthy discussions of the transportation ques¬ 
tion (navigation on the Danube, increase in the number of tankers, 
capacity of the railroad, increase in the number of tank cars) in 
which State Secretary Kleinmann and Under State Secretary Han- 
neken took the floor; there was also discussion of the enemy^s acts of 
sabotage and our defense against them, in regard to which Admiral 
Canaris made some comments. 

From these discussions there emerged the proposal to send to 
Bucharest a special representative for economic and transportation 
questions; his task would be to see that in the implementation of the 
agreements between the Governments our imports of raw materials 
from Bumania would be guaranteed through the conclusion of com¬ 
mercial purchase contracts, the punctual performance of Bumanian 
deliveries and German payments, and through providing for means 
of transportation and the actual hauling away. To this I remarked 
that in the Foreign Ministry, too, the necessity had already been dis¬ 
cussed of stationing a special representative for these extremely im¬ 
portant questions in Bucharest and perhaps also one in Berlin, under 
whom would be placed the men from the various departments who are 
now dealing with the question both in Berlin and in Bucharest. The 
special representative in Bucharest would have to be attached to the 
staff of the Legation. The Field Marshal did not contradict the 
last statement and for his part remarked that the activity of Minister 
Clodius as chief negotiator with the Bumanian Government ought not 
to be encroached upon in any way by the special representative. 

During the discussion in regard to the special representative the 
Field Marshal handed me a folded note across the table, upon which 
he had written the words: ‘‘Wohlthat to be assigned by the Foreign 
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Ministry?’’ I read the note and put it away. Wohlthat’s name was 
not mentioned in conversation. On the other hand, the Field Marshal 
remarked that in discussions on Southeastern questions the Fuhrer 
had quite frequently spoken of the special qualifications of Viennese 
personalities for dealing with such questions, and in that connection 
had mentioned the name of Guido Schmidt, the former Austrian 
Foreign Minister. 

In conclusion the Field Marshal remarked that the appointment of 
such a special representative seemed to him to be particularly urgent 
and important. He asked me to lay the matter before the Keich 
Foreign Minister immediately, and said he would welcome very much 
the proposal indicated in the note. 

This concluded the discussion of the Rumanian problem. There 
was still some discussion of Sweden and Yugoslavia, and then the 
Field Marshal dismissed the large group and retained only Admiral 
Canaris and the two men from the Sicherheitsdienst along with 
his own entourage for a smaller conference. 

I was already aware from the reports of the Minister and the Air 
Attache that the Air Attache, Colonel Gerstenberg, and Minister 
Fabricius had had considerable differences of opinion for quite some 
time, and likewise that Colonel Gerstenberg believed that something 
more would have to be done to assure the execution of the trade agree¬ 
ments and afford protection against enemy sabotage. Upon instruc¬ 
tions from the State Secretary I had a discussion about this with 
Colonel Gerstenberg on December 26, at which time his strong bias 
against the activities of Minister Fabricius had become apparent, 
whereas Colonel Gerstenberg did not criticize Minister Clodius’ activ¬ 
ities in any way on this [later] occasion, but on the contrary expressed 
approval. My knowledge of this background as well as the course of 
the discussion with the Field Marshal made me suspect that the reason 
for his calling the conference and for the attitude he adopted at first 
was to be found in the reports which he had received from Colonel 
Gerstenberg.® 


•In a supplementary memorandum of the same day (169'/82977-78), Olodius 
noted: “Before I had an opportunity in yesterday^s session to explain the progress 
of the negotiations, the Field Marshal repeatedly expressed the opinion that I 
had been too severe and unyielding toward the Rumanian Government and had 
thereby caused considerable ill will in Bucharest. When in reply to this I 
explained that precisely in time of war a certain amount of severity was unavoid¬ 
able in negotiations in a foreign country in order to put through Germany’s vital 
demands, and that in Bucharest, too, I had not done anything more than use the 
necessary pressure to obtain acceptance of our just demands, the Field Manual 
appeared to be satisfied. Nevertheless, he asked me once more whether the 
Rumanians had been very much annoyed at the close of the negotiations. Not 
until I answered him that this had by no means been the case, that in spite oi 
the unavoidable political pressure onr demands had been put through In a 
thoroughly friendly manner, and that the leave taking between me and the lead- 
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Several hours after the return from Karinhall State Secretary 
Landfried called me by telephone and made the following statements: 

He had turned over in his mind once more the result of the discussion 
with regard to the suggested special commissioner and had also talked 
the matter over with State Secretary Kdmer. He was of the opinion 
that it would not be necessary to have a special representative here in 
Berlin, since the departments concerned, and in particular the trans¬ 
portation board established to deal with transportation questions, 
could deal adequately with the problems arising here. As far as the 
sending of a special representative to Bucharest was concerned, he 
assumed that the Foreign Ministry would doubtless also wish to aim 
at a complete solution, for it would surely have an unfortunate effect 
if a special representative were sent to Bucharest in addition to the 
Minister, I declined to express any opinion at all in the matter, since 
I first had to lay the matter before the Foreign Minister. 

Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister in accordance with 
instructions. 

WumcL 


lug Humanian statesmen had occurred in complete friendship, were the Field 
Marshal’s doubts in the matter entirely dissipated. 

“From tbe above it is apparent that one of the Field MarsbaFs informants 
must have laid particular stress on the alleged excessive severity during the 
negotiations. But this can by no means have been Colonel Gerstenberg, whose 
difference of opinion with Minister Pabricius is based on tbe very fact that he 
thinks the Rumanians should be treated more severely than has been the case 
heretofore.” 


No. 503 

Pll/0158h-04 

Memorandmri by the Minister to Norway 

BERiiiK,^ January 3, 1940. 

I vouch for the Norwegian Government’s determination today to 
remain neutral. 

I believe I can vouch for my ability to give prompt notice if this 
attitude should undergo any change. 

The Norwegian Government’s determination to remain neutral could 
be undermined through assistance given in the Russo-Finnish conflict, 
but it cannot be seriously impaired by any British proposals to Nor¬ 
way that England be granted bases on the Norwegian coast. The 
Norwegian Government would resist such a move with the support of 
the Norwegian people. 

Watchfulness is required, as stated above, with respect to assistance 
given in the Russo-Finnish conflict. The King and the Foreign Min- 


See document No. 483. 
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ister have told me that they see no violation of neutrality in permitting 
material and humanitarian aid to Finland. The Foreign Miiuster 
told me that he would keep watch on the private character of such aid. 
The question is what Norway would do if England and France, with¬ 
out officially intervening in the Russo-Finnish conflict and without 
declaring war on Russia, should begin delivering arms and sendii^ 
volunteers. I believe that Norway would not obstruct the transit of 
arms or of volunteers not organized in military units, taking the posi¬ 
tion that Norwegian neutrality is not violated thereby. Under its 
present policy the Norwegian Government will be careful to continue 
keeping out of the Russo-Finnish conflict and to prevent England 
from gaining a foothold in Norway. It wants to remain master in 
its own house and considers strict neutrality as Norway’s only effective 
armament.® 

The situation would naturally change if Russia were to undertake 
measures against Norway or Sweden. 

Rhauer 

“ In a memorandum of a visit on Jan. 9 by S. Jobannessen, Commercial Coun¬ 
selor in the Norwegian Foreign Ministry, WeizsUcker recorded the following; 
“I tried to explain to M. Jobannessen, as I have done with other visitors, our 
urgent desire that Norway not become a theater of war. Norway's attitude 
would begin to assume importance for us whenever, succumbing to British or 
French influence, Norway began to grant our enemies facilities and concessious 
which are incompatible with our interests.” (54/36492/2) 

No. 504 

Fl/0203-09 

T?ie Duce to the Fuhrer and OTumoellor ^ 

[January 3,1940].* 

Ftihrer : Four months have passed since the exchange of letters be¬ 
tween us during the first part of September,® four months during 
which your attention has been completely absorbed by action and I 
have considered it inopportune to disturb you. 

But today, while there is a period of waiting, I consider it neces¬ 
sary to submit to you an examination of the situation from my point 


'‘Translated from the Italian, two German translations (100/64889-98 and 
F7/0537-9532—.Fl/0200-02) having been compared. 

*This date api>ears on one of the German translations (F7/0537). In hla 
Diaries^ Ciano noted that Mussolini had prepared the letter on Jan. 3, but sub¬ 
sequently made a few changes in it and ordered it to be dispatched on Jan. 6. 
The latter date appears on a photostat of the document from Italian official 
sources. The source for the date Jan. 4, which is that given for the translation 
of the document in Les lettres secretes echangees par Hitler et Mussoliivi, ed. 
by Andrd Franqois-Poncet (Paris, 1946), p. 47, is unknown to the editors. 
WeizsUcker noted in a memorandum of Jan. 8 (1848/421118) that Attollco had 
that morning requested an audience with Hitler to present Mussolini's letter to 
him. See also document No. 583. 

*See document No. 1. 
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of view and speak to you about the problems of the moment with that 
absolute sincerity and loyalty which have been and are the very con¬ 
ditions of our personal and political relations. 

CiaruPs speech. I shall begin with that speech, which has been the 
only political declaration of the Fascist Government since September.^ 
It has come to my knowledge that some parts of this speech did not 
please certain German circles. I need not tell you that it represents 
my thoughts from the first to the last word, and I believe that it was 
absolutely necessary to explain to the Italian people the origin of 
events and the reasons for our present attitude. The revelation of 
some details of the truth, such as the fact that both of us desired a 
rather long period of peace, did not do any harm to the German cause. 
You know that Coimt Ciano has been and is still one of the most con¬ 
vinced champions of Italo-German friendship, and for this very 
reason it was his duty to enlighten Italians and foreigners. That 
there have been more or less ridiculous speculations apropos of Ciano’s 
speech is unimportant. Whatever he might have said, the same thing 
would have happened. 

Tout d^hori^on. I now wish to tell you about Italy’s relations with 
the other European states. I shall begin with the State which is con¬ 
tained within the city of Kome. I can inform you that the recent 
exchange of visits between the King and the Pope has been of a 
predominantly domestic, not international, significance. The con¬ 
versations have been brief and general, without anything definitive 
or anything in the nature of proposals; nor could it have been 
otherwise. 

You will not be surprised if I tell you that the German-Russian 
agreement has had painful repercussions in Spain. The Civil War is 
too recent. The earth which covers the dead—^yours and ours and the 
Spanish—^is still fresh. Bolshevism is a memory that obsesses Spain 
and the Spaniards; with their passionate and fanatical logic they do 
not understand the tactical nec^sities of politics. It is clear that 
what Germany and Italy have lost during the last few months in Spain 
has been won by the French and the British. 

The relations of Italy with the French and the British are correct 
but cool. We are supplying both with goods of various kinds, some of 
which may indirectly aid the war effort, but all deliveries of a typically 
military nature have been prohibited. The existence of these commer¬ 
cial relations permits us to acquire those raw materials without which 
we cannot complete our military preparations and which therefore 
ultimately benefit Germany as well. The rumors of political conver¬ 
sations are false. Between us and the British there was a period of 


See documents No. 478, footnote 1, and No. 493. 
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strong tension in connection with the blockade, and although the pro¬ 
cedures of the British have been modified for the better, things are 
far from normal and from that complete freedom for our shipping 
which we intend to ensure for ourselves. Neither in Paris nor in 
London does anyone have any illusions about seeing the phenomenon 
of 1914-16 repeated in 1940 or 1941. Feeling ® in Italy is still strongly 
anti-British, in spite of the propaganda to which I shall revert later* 

The Balkans. We have never intended, and do not now intend, to 
form that bloc which became ^‘suspect” from the moment that it ^as 
sponsored by the big democracies « I regard peace in the Danubian 
basin as of fundamental interest to Germany. 

Russia. Although Count Ciano’s speech made no mention of Fin¬ 
land, the Russian Ambassador in Rome did not present his creden¬ 
tials and departed.^ We have recalled our Ambassador from Moscow. 
Relations between Rome and Moscow are bad. We shall do nothing 
to aggravate them, but the attitude of the Russians is a matter of 
indifference to us. 

Finland. Fascist Italy is favorably disposed toward this brave lit¬ 
tle nation, in spite of the sanctions which the Government voted for at 
Geneva but which the better part of the Finnish people did not accept* 
There has been talk of immense aid given by Italy to Finland. That 
is a matter of 26 fighter planes ordered before the war and nothing 
else. Thousands of volunteers have presented themselves individually 
at the Finnish Legation in Rome and at the Consulates, but the offers 
have to date been declined by the Finns. 

Motives of Anglo-French propaganda. Through the Catholics and 
the remnants of the old parties, through radio broadcasts, which we 
cannot effectively interfere with and which are freely listened to, and 
through personal relations, the British, more than the French, are con¬ 
ducting intensive propaganda. As regards the responsibility for the 
war, no Italian believes in the innocence of Great Britain. As regards 
the war aims of the big democracies no Italian takes seriously the 
words liberty, justice, right, morality, etc., which are pronounced by 
the heads of those democracies. 

But British propaganda is emphasizing two facts, namely, the 
Russo-German agreements, which in practice mark the end of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and the treatment which is said to have been 
meted out in Poland to the genuinely Polish population. On this 
point the German counterpropaganda seems late and weak. A people 

■ The Italian text here uses the German word Bt^mung. 

• See documents Nos. 145, 176, 266, 296, 829, 364, 359, 362, and 372. 

’ See document No. 494. 

■ Finland participated in sanctions applied against Italy under art. 16 of the 
League of Nations Covenant in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute of 1935. 
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which has been ignominiously betrayed by its miserable politico-mili¬ 
tary governing class but which—as you yourself chivalrously recog¬ 
nized in your Danzig speech ®—fought courageously, deserves a treat¬ 
ment which does not give occasion for hostile speculations. It is my 
conviction that the creation of a modest, disarmed Poland which is 
exclusively Polish, liberated from the Jews—^for whom I fully approve 
your project of gathering them all in a large ghetto in Lublin—can no 
longer constitute any threat to the Greater Reich. If this were done, 
it would be an element of great importance which would deprive the 
big democracies of any justification for continuing the war and would 
liquidate the ridiculous Polish Republic created by the French and 
British at Angers-^° Unless you are irrevocably i^olved to prosecute 
the war to a finish, I believe that the creation of a Polish state under 
the German aegis would be an element that would resolve the war and 
constitute a condition sufficient for the peace. 

You might—as in fact your radio broadcasts to the French do every 
day—^reaffirm that you do not have any war aims in the West and 
thereby, before the world, place the responsibility for the continuation 
of the conflict on the French and the British, and in any event refrain, 
as you have done hitherto, from taking the initiative on the Western 
front. 

I am profoundly convinced that Great Britain and France will never 
succeed in making your Germany, assisted by Italy, capitulate, but it 
is not certain that it will be possible to bring the French and Britidi 
to their knees or even divide them. To believe that is to delude one¬ 
self. The United States would not permit a total defeat of the 
democracies. Empires crumble for lack of internal equilibrium, 
whereas blows from the outside may consolidate them. As you have 
said, it is possible to foresee an outcome of the war with both sides 
losing.^ Now that you have secured your eastern frontiers and created 
the Greater Reich of 90 million inhabitants, is it worth while to risk 
all—^including the regime—^and sacrifice the flower of Germaii genera¬ 
tions in order to hasten the fall of a fruit which must of necessity fall 
and be harvested by us, who represent the new forces of Europe ? The 
big democracies carry within themselves the seeds of their decadence. 


• The text of Hitler’s speech at Hanzlg, Sept. 19,1939, is printed in Monatshefte 
fur Auswartige PoUtiJc, Sept.-Oct. 1939, pp. 929-944. An English translation 
api>eared in the New York Times for Sept. 20. 

”On Sept 30, 1939, the establishment of a Polish “Government in Exile” in 
France was announced. 

’^Presumably a reference to Hitler’s speech of Oct. 6, 1939 (see Editors’ Note, 
p. 227) when he said: “Mr. Churchill may be convinced that Great Britain wiU 
win. I do not doubt for a single moment that Germany will be victorious. Destiny 
will decide who is right. One thing only is certain. In the course of world 
history, there have never been two victors, but very often only losers. This seems 
to me to have been the case in ^e last war,’* 
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Agreements with Russia. No one knows better than I, who have 
now had 40 years of political experience, that politics—even revolu¬ 
tionary politics—^has its tactical exigencies, I recognized the Soviets 
in 1924; in 1934 I concluded with them a treaty of commerce and 
friendship.^® So I realize that since von Ribbentrop’s efforts toward 
nonintervention by the French and the British were not realized, you 
have avoided a second front. Without striking a blow, Russia has, 
in Poland and the Baltic, profited from the war. 

But I, a bom revolutionist who has not modified his way of think¬ 
ing, tell you that you cannot permanently sacrifice the principles of 
your Revolution to the tactical exigencies of a certain political mo¬ 
ment, I feel that you cannot abandon the anti-Semitic and anti- 
Bolshevist banner which you have been flying for 20 years and for 
which so many of your comrades have died; you cannot renounce 
your gospel, in which the German people have blindly believed. It is 
my definite duty to add that a further step in your relations with 
Moscow would have catastrophic repercussions in Italy, where the 
anti-Bolshevik unanimity, especially among the Fascist masses, is 
absolute, solid as rock, and indivisible. 

Permit me to believe that this will not happen. The solution of 
your Lebensraum problem is in Russia and nowhere else; in Russia, 
which has the immense area of 21 million square kilometers and 9 
inhabitants per square kilometer. Russia is alien to Europe. In spite 
of her extent and her population, Russia is not a power but a weakness. 
The mass of her population is Slavic and Asiatic. In olden times the 
element of cohesion was furnished by the people of the Baltic; today, 
by the Jews; that explains everything. Germany’s task is this: to 
defend Europe from Asia. That is not only Spengler’s thesis. Until 
4 months ago Russia was world enemy number one; she cannot have 
become, and is not, friend number one. This has profoundly dis¬ 
turbed the Fascists in Italy and perhaps also many National Socialists 
in Germany. 

The day when we shall have demolished Bolshevism we shall have 
kept faith with our two Revolutions. It will then be the turn of the 
big democracies, which cannot survive the cancer which is gnawing 
at them and which manifests itself in the demographic, political, and 
moral fields. 

The fdtvation of Italy. I am accelerating the tempo of military 
preparations. Italy cannot and does not wish to become involved in 
a long war; her intervention should come at the most profitable and 
decisive moment. In East Africa Italy is containing considerable 
French forces at Jibuti and in the adjacent British colonies. The 

“On Sept. 2, 1933, a Treaty of Friendship, Non-Aggression, and Neutrality 
was signed at Rome, League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cxxvm, p. 819. 
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15 divisions in North Africa (8 regular army, 4 Black Shirt, and 3 
Libyan divisions) are containing 80,000 British, Egyptians, and In¬ 
dians and 250,000 French. In the -^ps our troop dispositions have 
been retarded but not reduced by the snow, and the troops confront 
from 10 to 15 French divisions. 

Fascist Italy intends at this time to constitute your reserve: 

froTn the poHHeaZ cmd diplomatic point of viem^ in case you should 
desire to reach a political and diplomatic solution; 

from the econonrmc point of view^ aiding you to the greatest possible 
extent in everything which may strengthen your resistance to the 
blockade; 

from the military pomt of 'view^ when the aid will be not a burden 
but a relief to you. And this question should be studied by the 
military. 

I believe that the nonintervention of Italy has been and is much 
more useful to Germany than intervention, which in the war against 
Poland would have been entirely superfluous. 

I desire the German people to be convinced that the attitude of 
Italy is within, not outside, the framework of the Pact of Alliance. 

There are also other things that I might say, but this letter is al¬ 
ready, contrary to my custom, deplorably long. I ask you to read it 
with the thought in mind that it takes the place of a conversation be¬ 
tween us, which I should have liked to have. 

Accept my ever-friendly greetings and my best wishes for your 
future and that of Germany. 

MnssoiiiNi 


No, 505 

ld82/44026a-76 

Memorand'u/m hy an OffucioL of the Embassy in Italy ^ 

Boscn, January 3,1940, 

OnSERVATIOirS ON GmO^AN-lTAlSlAN RELATION’S AT THE BbGIN^NTNQ 

OP 1940 

I. In retrospect 

The year 1936 is of particular significance in German-Italian re¬ 
lations, since it brought the basic change in the relationship of the 
two countries. As late as the spring of 1935, when the Stresa confer¬ 
ence convened, the Italians were among the prime agitators against 
Germany.^ 


^This document is from the papers of Ambassador Mackensen. No copy has 
been found in the archives of the Foreign Ministry, and it is not known whether 
one was sent to Berlin or not. 

* See Documents on International Affairs, 19S5, vol. i, pp. 80-93. 
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This changed when Italy embarked on the Ethiopian campaign and 
the majority of the other nations attempted to counter Italy’s action 
by means of the sanctions.® Germany did not participate in the 
sanctions. 

Over and above such “negative” aid we gave “positive” assistance 
to the Italians by the fact that we occupied the Ehineland during the 
Ethiopian war (spring 1936) and thereby diverted, as it were, the 
attention of the world from Italy to ourselves. 

In May 1936 the Empire was proclaimed and shortly thereafter it 
was recognized by us on the occasion of Coimt Ciano’s trip to Berlin 
and Berchtesgaden.^ 

In November 1986 Mussolini made his well-known Milan speech, 
which initiated the new era in Italy’s relations with Yugoslavia (pact 
with Yugoslavia, March 1937) and in which the word “Axis” oc¬ 
curred for the first time.® 

The Duce’s trip to Berlin followed in the fall of 1937.® 

Consequently, the new German-Italian friendship was created not 
by the spontaneous inner urge of two countries which are similar 
in nature or which originally pursued the same objectives, but ad hoc, 
on rational grounds as the result of necessities confronting both of 
them. This situation is not changed by the similarity in the character 
of Fascism and National Socialism. Even after 1933 the Germans 
did not want to hear anything about Italy or about closer relations 
with the “two-faced Italians \KatzTmicio}ierri\?'^ Chance brought 
Germany and Italy together. Both countries recognized the present 
identity of their interests, consisting in the fact that they were have- 
nots in contrast to the powers which were satiated by the peace 
treaties. It is important to note this, since it allows the drawing of 
conclusions as to the status of present relations. 

The Axis, which was welded more and more firmly in the years 
after 1935 until it reached its culmination in the German-Italian treaty 
of alliance of May 1939,’' could not, of course, remove at one stroke 
the existing possibilities of friction between Germany and Italy. 

Such possibilities of friction existed in Austria and Southeastern 
Europe. 

The continued existence of an independent Austria as a buffer state 
between Germany and Italy was to Italy a necessary condition for a 
good understanding; this was constantly reiterated. The Italians 
liked us better at a little distance than in immediate proximity. 

• See Documents on International Affairs, 19SS, vol. rr. 

• Oiana visited Germany Oct. 21-25, 1936. Recognition of the Italian Empire 
of Ethiopia was announced in an official German communique of Get. 24, 1936. 

• A translation of Mussolini's speech of Nov. 1, 1936, at Milan appears in Dooth 
ments on International Affairs, 1936, pp. 343-347. 

• See voL i, documents Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. 252, 253, 256, and 682. 

^ See vol. VI, document No. 426. 
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Another necessary condition was that Germany not outdo Italy in 
the Balkans. 

Then came the Austrian Anschluss (March 1938).® This was the 
first serious jolt which the Axis experienced, but it survived it un¬ 
weakened. At that time Mussolini extricated himself brilliantly from 
the predicament and made the best of it. During his visit to Italy 
(May 1938), the Fuhrer renounced all claim to South Tirol once and 
for all.® 

Mussolini’s role at Munich in the fall of 1938 is common knowl¬ 
edge.^® He is doubtless one of those primarily to be credited for avert¬ 
ing war at that time. The fate of the Sudeten area, contrary to that 
of Austria, did not particularly concern Mussolini. Germany’s right 
to the Sudeten area was really recognized in the whole world. 

Matters were different with regard to the establishment of the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia shortly thereafter (spring 
1939).“ Just a few months earlier Mussolini had stated in an open 
letter to Lord Runciman that Italy supported the German claim to 
the Sudeten area, since only Germans were to be incorporated into the 
Reich; it would be a different matter if non-German areas should 
also be claimed.^^ Moreover, for Italy the establishment of the Pro¬ 
tectorate signifi.ed a further step by Germany toward the southeast 
and this was not agreeable to Italy. The decision to annex Albania 
(April 1939)^ is said to have involved the consideration that the 
Italian people should not gain the impression that the Axis partner 
was getting everything and Italy nothing. Otherwise, however, the 
Italians were indifferent to the fate of Czechoslovakia, for which no 
particular sympathy was felt here. 

Finally, the Polish war broke out (September 1939). It is common 
knowledge that this did not fit into Mussolini’s plans at all and that 
he was of the opinion that our claims in Poland could be satisfied in 
a peaceful way; the same applies to the fact that Mussolini was con¬ 
vinced, in contrast to the German Government, that England and 
France would fight. Mussolini did not leave us any doubt as to his 
views. 

Our treaty with Russia (September 1939)^^ at first elicited the 
admiration of the Italian Government for the successful diplomatic 
coup and also otherwise met with its approval because of the hoped- 
for effect on England and France. This soon changed, however, 
when the consequences made themselves felt: Re-entry of the Russians 


• See vol. I. 

• See vol. I, documents Kos. 758-762. 

" See vols. xl and rv. 

“ See vol. IV, document No. 246. 

” See vol. n, document No. 488. 

“ See vol. VI, documents Nos. 150, 158,166,170,171, and 172. 
"Document No. 157, 
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into Europe, danger of an advance in the Balkans, and finally the 
war with Finland (November 1939). No one could express more 
plainly than all circles here sympathy for Finland and loathing for 
Russia and everything Soviet. 

II. General attitude vis-a-vis Germany 

The broad mass of the Italian people, and this applies to all classes, 
never liked us. The German character with its frequently ponderous 
thoroughness is foreign to the superficial Italian. That has always 
been the case and is probably true today to an increased degree. 

There are few Italians who seek personal association in Grerman 
circles. In general the Italians prefer to be among themselves. 
Associations with foreigners are fostered primarily by so-called 
society, and then mostly with the British and the French. To a great 
extent, to be sure, this involves persons who do not have any political 
importance in Italy today. Nevertheless, they influence the attitude 
of a large sector of the Italian people. Count Ciano moves a great 
deal in this so-called society. He never seeks to enter into personal 
relations in German circles. 

The antipathy toward Germans which has always existed is coupled 
at present with the widespread aversion to National Socialism and 
especially to our policy vis-ii-vis the Catholic Church. Italy is a 
strictly Catholic country. How great the influence of the Church is 
here and what great value the Italians attach to good relations with 
the Vatican was evident, among other things, during the recent 
exchange of visits between the Pope and the Bang. 

Large sectors of the Italian people fear that they might be drawn 
into the war by us. They disapprove of German policy, which in 
their opinion is responsible for the war. 

Even Italian Government circles lack understanding for our policy 
vis-&,-vis Russia. 

Many circles mistrust Germany and believe that we will sooner or 
later assert claims for Italian territory after all. 

All this does not alter the fact that Mussolini, and with him Count 
Ciano, adheres to Axis policy as a matter of honest conviction. 

ITT. Prospects 

If the question is asked as to what the course of German-Italian 
relations should be in the future, in my opinion the following must be 
noted: 

1. The -^is is not popular with the Italian people; its fate depends 
on Mussolini. Mussolini is guided in his policy by very sober con¬ 
siderations, which are concerned only with Italy’s advantage. 

2. Mussolini is convinced that there is at present no other way for 
Italy than to go together with Germany. 
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3. There is no need to fear that Mussolini will join the ranks of 
our enemies. 

4. The question whether Mussolini intends to enter the war actively 
on our side cannot be answered with a simple ‘^yes” or “no.” Prior 
to the outbreak of the war, Mussolini left us not the least doubt about 
what he could and would do. His conduct was unequivocally honest. 
The alliance with us was concluded on the assumption that nothing 
^should happen during the next 3 or 4 years. In spite of different 
opinions 'v^ich one sometimes hears, I think Mussolini never intended 
^t the outbreak of the war to take part in it at once. He is unhappy, 
however, that he was also unable to do so because of Italy’s inadequate 
military preparations. At present he is doing all he can to be armed 
by next spring so that he can make his decisions freely. He wants 
to be able to participate in the spring if this appears to him to be 
the correct thing. It is impossible to foresee whether it will seem 
correct to him. If at the given time Mussolini thinks he can achieve 
his aims by peaceful means he will not take military measures. 

PUESSEN 


No. 506 

Bl8/BOO»316/8^15/9 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST XJROENT Hbesikki, January 4, 1940—^9:05 p. m. 

SECRET Eeceived January 5—2:00 a. m. 

!N*o. 7 of January 4 

The Foreign Minister sent for me and had a conversation with me 
which lasted an hour. 

M. Tanner began by saying that Germany had previously always 
had friendly relations with Finland. For some time, however, he had 
had the impression from the German radio and the German press 
that Germany was downright hostile to Finland. He wished to know 
what attitude Germany took toward the Russo-Finnish conflict. 

I replied that Germany had a nonaggression pact with Russia, but 
not with Finland. Apart from that, Germany had no share in the 
conflict. 

M. Tanner then proceeded to speak about the Russo-Finnish war 
and the sacrifices which it is demanding. He stated that in view of 
the numerical superiority of the Russians, Finland could not forego 
the help which was being offered from all sides, 

I remarked at this point that if Finland accepted help from Ger¬ 
many’s enemies, it would depend upon the nature of this help whether 
Germany would be forced to re-examine her relations with Finland. 

M. Tanner then asked whether I could not tell him what kinds of 
assistance Germany would consider xmobjectionable. I declined to 
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answer this question. Tanner [did not]^ (group garbled) insist, but 
remarked that the matter involved the delivery of war material, finau- 
cial assistance, and the sending of volunteers. 

I left him in no doubt that Germany would in each individual case 
of foreign aid carefully investigate to what extent German military 
or political interests would be affected. 

Tanner remarked in reply that Finland had no interest in providing 
a battlefield for the Great Powers. 

Tanner then went on to speak about the devastations caused by the 
Eusso-Finnish war, which also complicated deliveries of important 
products from Finland to Germany, and he asked me whether I 
believed that Eussia was prepared to enter into new negotiations with 
Finland. I replied that it was not within my authority to give an 
answer. If he wanted to know my personal opinion, it was that Bus- 
sia, which had not yet committed her main forces, would hardly 
depart from her previously negative stand. Tanner said that it would 
perhaps be easier for Eussia now than three months later, for Eussia 
would then still be in her initial positions. 

Tanner then asked: ‘‘Can the German Government give us any ad¬ 
vice?” I told him that there was no occasion for German media¬ 
tion. Tanner then withdrew the question, but after a discussion of 
other subjects returned to it by submitting it to me in an unofficial 
form, with the request that it be transmitted to the German 
Government. 

My impression is that this is an attempt by the Finnish Government 
to isolate the Eusso-Finnish conflict and bring about a settlement 
through an imderstanding before yielding to offers of assistance from 
the League of Nations Powers. 

Tanner requested strictly confidential treatment. 

Please wire instructions. 

Bdxtgher 


not” is taken from the copy sent to Moscow; see document No. 513, 
footnote 1. 


No. 507 

1821/4?16.743 

MemoraTiduiri hy an O^ficidl of the Economic Policy Deyarimmi 

Berlin, January 4, 1940. 

e. o. W V 29. 

In connection with preliminary conversations concerning the exten¬ 
sion of the German-Finnish economic agreements, the Finns inquired 
whether there was any possibility that Germany might permit the 
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transit of war material destined for Finland. I stated that we could 
not permit such transit in the future. 

Vak Sgherpenberg 


No. 508 

re/oastMfeo 

Foreign Minister Ribhentro'p to Field Marshal Gorim^g ^ 
peeisonal Berlin, January 4,1940. 

My Dear Febld Marshal: Ministerialdirektor Wiehl reported to 
me on the conference on various economic questions in the Balkans 
which you held in Karinhall on January 2.* In the interest of smooth 
further treatment of these questions I am very much interested in 
informing you of my opinion on several points which were discussed 
or touched upon at the conference. 

1. To begin with, a personal request: In your introductory remarks 
before the group of representatives from various agencies you ex¬ 
pressed your dissatisfaction with the activity of the German trade 
delegation in Bucharest headed by Minister Clodius, and also let fall 
a general remark about Minister Fabricius which was apparently 
interpreted as a criticism of his activity by the members of this large 
group. Should you ever again believe on the basis of your observa¬ 
tions and information that you have reason for raising objections 
against officials of the Foreign Service, I should be grateful to you if 
you would inform me of this directly and clear it up with me. 

In addition I must stress emphatically that I consider your criticism 
to be in substance unfounded. Minister Fabricius has always carried 
out the duties of his office, which particularly in the last few months 
have often been especially difficult and delicate, with the proper politi¬ 
cal tact, energy, and skill. 

In my opinion Minister Clodius, too, has conducted the negotia¬ 
tions in Bucharest exceedingly well and with the greatest success 
imaginable, so that I have expressed my special appreciation to him. 
In the further course of the discussion, after Herr Clodius had 
described the course of the negotiations in detail, you recognized this 
yourself and remarked that you had not been correctly informed. I 
am very grateful to you for this frank statement, but consider it direct 
proof of how justified my request is that you clear up directly with 
me any cases which on the basis of reports coming to you seem to give 
reason for complaints relating to the activity of my officials. In this 


Marginal note: “Pile in a secret place. K[rich] K[ordt3 January 6.^ 
See document No. 502. 
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connection, I should like to remind you of the case we recently dis¬ 
cussed regarding a complaint about the activity of Ambassador Ritter. 
The justice of my request, by the way, is also confii*med by a curious 
sequel to your conference. The representative of another Ministry,, 
who took part in the discussion, informed Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 
a few hours later that in his opinion the Foreign Ministry would be 
likely to decide on a ^‘complete solution,” \Totallds'wng~\ with respect 
to sending a special representative to Bucharest, since it would not 
work to have a special representative operating in Bucharest along¬ 
side the Minister. In other words, he requested or suggested the 
recall of Minister Fabricius. You will surely understand that this 
method of handling an important personnel matter is not agreeable 
to me. 

2. As far as assigning a special representative for economic and 
transportation questions to Bucharest is concerned, I, too, consider 
this important and urgent. Ministerialdirektor Wiehl pointed out 
at the time of the conference that the special representative should be 
located within the German Legation; it follows that a man like 
Ministerialdirektor Wohlthat, whose capabilities I value very highly, 
would be a person with too high a rank for this position. I therefore 
intend to send Minister Clodius, who is acquainted with these things 
in the minutest detail down to the present moment, to Bucharest in 
order to take over himself for the time being the duties of special 
representative in the Legation there. I shall assign to him Party 
Comrade Neubacher, whom you know and who has been familiar with 
the economic problems of Southeastern Europe for years; he will later 
take over Clodius’ duties. I believe that in this way the centralized 
administration of the German-Rumanian economic agreements, which 
you and I both consider necessary, will be assured and that you will 
also be satisfied with this solution from the point of view of the Four 
Year Plan. 

3, At the conference you also brought up for discussion the subject 
of defense against enemy sabotage in the Balkans. In so far as this 
involves “legal” measures of protection at points of production, they 
can of course be carried out only by the foreign governments them¬ 
selves which are concerned. In order to induce these governments to 
do this effectively, constant political influence and diplomatic pres¬ 
sure will be necessary. But I am entirely of your opinion that it is 
time to go beyond “legal” measures and to combat sabotage actively 
by all effective means at our command. For a long time already I 
have had the activity of the British in the Balkans under surveillance 
by my agents, with the result that even today we have rather extensive 
knowledge of these intrigues and of those who organize them. Fur¬ 
thermore, some time ago I got in touch with the Gestapo and the 
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Intelligence Department of the OKW and discussed with both of them 
the fuirther action to be taken in this field. As soon as any definite 
active measures in this regard on the part of Germany prove to be 
necessary, it is clear that their execution will have a very strong effect 
on foreign policy. Consequently, I must attach considerable impor¬ 
tance to my retaining control over such measures at all times. There¬ 
fore several weeks ago, with the consent of the Fiihrer, I gave Minister 
Killinger the task of going to the Balkan countries,^ ostensibly as an 
inspector of our Legations; there he was to contact our diplomatic 
missions, my personal agents, and the local German counterintelligence 
people from the Gestapo and the Wehrmacht, obtain an exact impres¬ 
sion of the situation and the necessities arising therefrom, and keep 
me currently informed on these things. I shall at all times appreciate 
being informed of your wishes in this regard which may result from 
your own observations. I shall of course likewise see that you are kept 
currently informed about all these matters.^ 

I remain, as ever, with best regards and Heil Hitler! 

Yours, etc.® 


* See document No. 495. 

* Another letter from Ribbentrop to GCring, dated Jan. 25, 1940 (2117/460970- 
71), indicated that the letter which is printed here was answered by Gdring on 
Jan. 19. Referring to GOring’s reply, Ribbentrop expressed satisfaction that 
his measures directed at ensuring and increasing oil deliveries from Rumania 
had met with GSring’s approval. He also welcomed Goring’s suggestion that 
the former Austrian Foreign Minister, Guido Schmidt, be used in some capacity. 
Ribbentrop finally expressed satisfaction with cooperation between the Foreign 
Ministry and the economic departments as organized under the Economic Policy 
Committee in April 1938. Goring’s letter has not been found. 

* The copy printed is unsigned. 


No. 509 


2131 / 466476-73 

The Ambassador in ItdJ/yf to the Foreign Ministry 


SECJRET Rome, January 4, IMO. 

9870 

Subject: Italian deliveries of war material to England and France. 

With reference to your instruction W 2824 g of December 4,1939.^ 

I refer to the reports previously submitted in the above-mentioned 
matter by the German Consulates in the industrial areas of Northern 
Italy. The situation has remained the same. The rumors concern¬ 
ing Italian deliveries of war material to our enemies persist. The 
Foreign Minister here and other offices which have been asked openly 


^Not printed (2131/466469-70) : A request for the Embassy’s views on in¬ 
formation Clodius had received from Gafencu in Bucharest on Nov. 29, 1939, 
regarding reported large-scale arms delivt.ries by Italy to France. 
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or covertly continue to deny any war material deliveries to England 
and France. 

An attempt has been made to trace each individual rumor to its 
source, but so far no evidence of actual deliveries of v^ar material in 
the strict sense could be produced. 

The rumors in question refer primarily to the delivery of airplanes 
and airplane engines to France. It might be correct that ageats of 
France were and still are in contact with the Italian airplane industry. 
The informants insist that orders were placed for the delivery of 
training planes and light engines. 

I do not believe that orders have been placed with the Fiat firm 
in Turin for the delivery of tanks, but truck deliveries are probably 
being made to France. 

Thus the orders placed of late by England and France for the most 
part seem to involve not war material in the strict sense but equipment 
for the enemy armies. Among others the reports concerning deliveries 
of military fabrics, blankets, and boots can be considered correct. 

The representatives of French and British machine factories in 
Italy, who have so far been occupied with the sale of foreign machine 
tools in Italy, are striving at present to purchase machines in Italy 
for export to France. 

The Innocenti firm in Milan is said to be delivering to France 
scaffolding, corrugated sheet metal, and sections for the construction 
of airplane hangars. 

England and France are striving to obtain in Italy additional hemp, 
mercury, and sulphur, as well as skins and hides, and appear to be 
getting considerable quantities. 

Since the Italian military authorities pay poorly and belatedly, the 
Italian armament concerns are very much interested in exports abroad 
with much more favorable conditions of payment. 

The French and British Governments have interested the Italian 
Government in the deliveries by promising at the same time the de¬ 
livery of raw materials and semifinished products. Thus the Italian 
trucks are to be paid for in part with deliveries of scrap iron. 

A local informant has now, however, made the following report: 

“France has let it be known during the negotiations now in progress 
concerning Italian deliveries that she will hereafter no longer be able 
to commit herself to repay by deliveries of raw materials, but that she 
will pay in gold bullion. Thus new difficulties arise for Italy in ob¬ 
taining raw materials, since it is becoming increasing difficult to pur¬ 
chase them even with gold and to transport them to Italy.” 

Italian firms in Trieste and Fiume are endeavoring to obtain meat 
and fats in Yugoslavia through clearing payments and to send them 
on to France in return for free currency. 
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In summaryj it can probably be said that negotiations of consider¬ 
able scope are doubtless being carried on by England and France 
with Italian firms concerning the purchase of war material in a broad 
sense and that Italian Government authorities and the Italian concerns 
involved are by no means unfavorably predisposed toward these wishes. 
The Italian rearmament now in progress, however, will probably not 
permit any extensive deliveries of war material in a strict sense, and 
politically, too, the Government here seems to prefer to make war 
material exports to neutral countries like Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Eu- 
mania, and the Northern coimtries rather than to England and France. 
In order to conceal its own rearmament, the Italian Government is 
probably not interested in refuting the exaggerated rumors about 
exports of war material. 

V. Mackeksen- 


No. 510 

B21/B005327-28 

The State Secretary to the J^mbassy in the United States ^ 

Telegram 


TiBGENT Bnimiisr, January 5,1940. 

No. 16 of January 5 

For the Charge d’Affaires personally; strictly confidential. 

The President of the German Eed Cross, the Duke of Coburg, is 
going via Japan to the United States of America, where he will spend 
altogether about 4 to 6 weeks. Purpose of the trip: friendly conver¬ 
sations with leaders of the American Eed Cross and social contact 
with leading American personalities. The Duke will be accompanied 
by Captain von Grolman and an attendant. He will presumably ar¬ 
rive in San Francisco at the beginning of March. 

Although the Duke has no official mission, we nevertheless attach 
the greatest value to having his tour of the United States go smoothly 
and bring satisfactory results. The Embassy and Consulates are to 
lend the Duke assistance in every way. Counselor of Legation Dr. 
Tannenberg will be placed at the Duke’s disposal for the entire length 
of his stay in the United States and must stand by to advise and assist 
him from the moment he arrives in San Francisco. 

Please work out program suggestions for either a longer or a shorter 
tour and telegraph them here by January 13 at the latest. You are 

^A typed note appears at the head of the document: “By oral instruction of 
the Foreign Minister.*' 
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requested to treat the plan as confidential for the time being and to 
discuss it discreetly only with the Consulates concerned.® 

WEEZSACKia 

® On Feb. 20, Tbomsen was instructed to take special care that public opinion 
in the United States did not misinterpret the Duke’s mission, in particular that 
the press did not represent it as having political significance (B21/B()05393). a 
further telegram of Feb. 28 (B21/B005411—12) stated that the American Am¬ 
bassador in Japan, it was assumed on instructions of the State Department, had 
advised against the visit on the ground that in view of anti-German feeling in 
the United States undesirable demonstrations might occur. Berlin had decided, 
however, that Coburg should proceed and he had sailed from Yokohama^ 
Feb. 2S. For a report on his stay in the United States see document No, 683. 

No- 511 

AFA Reel No. 290 

MeTTwranduiri hy an Official of the Aicssenpolitisohes Amf^ 

Berlin, January 5,1940. 

Travel Report op Reichsamtsleiter Scheidt on His Trip to Norway 

Am > His Stay There From December 24,1939, to January 2,1940 

In consequence of the discussions which took place here in Berlin in 
mid-December on the Norwegian question, I left as directed on the 
morning of December 22 for Norway, where I was to gather infor¬ 
mation about the situation and maintain contact with [former] 
Minister Quisling, and be available if needed to advise him in his 
propaganda work.® The trip to Norway went without any difficulties 
worth mentioning; only that the route via Sassnitz-Tralleborg is not 
advisable these days, since the ferry at Sassnitz sails most irregularly 
and only by daylight. I was told the reason for this was the danger 
of mines along the Swedish coast. In the roadstead of Tralleborg 
harbor lies a remarkable number of ships, yet none over about 4000 
tons, all freighters, including several under 1000 tons and of all Scan¬ 
dinavian nationalities. Altogether I counted 20 freighters (steam) 
in the roadsteads. Except for four small minelayers and a tender no 
Swedish naval vessels were to be seen. On the return voyage the pic¬ 
ture was substantially different. During the holidays all had left but 
four small freighters, and these were not in the roadsteads, but on a 
westerly course under protection of the shore. 

In Mahno I visited the German Consul, Dr. Kirchhof. I asked him 
how he judged the situation in his consular district or the rest of 
Sweden as he knew it. From his utterances I perceived that anxiety 

*rhis document Is in custody of the German Military Documents Section, 
Departmental Records Branch, The Adjutant General’s Office, U. S. Army, file 
250-d-18-42/S. 

* See document No. 483, 
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about the Finnish conflict is extremely acute among the Swedes. The 
military were unanimous in the view that extension of the Russo- 
Finnish conflict to Norway and Sweden is unavoidable. The Swedes 
already have troops in the Aland Islands and it is expected that the 
Russians will attempt to occupy the Alands. Even in Ski.ne, they 
are extremely nervous and are working hard at building up coastal 
defenses. Still stronger is the fear and anxiety in the eastern prov¬ 
inces, Sodermanland and farther north. Public opinion is fully pre¬ 
pared by intensive pro-Finnish propaganda to come soon to the active 
aid of the Finns. Volunteer formations for Finland are already 
assembling in Sweden. According to one report not verified by me, 
some volunteer units are already fighting in Finland. Sweden is 
fully determined to stand with arms in hand against Russian occupa¬ 
tion of the Aland Islands. According to Consul Kirchhof, many 
political elements in Sweden are ventilating the question of whether 
a German guarantee of Swedish frontiers could be achieved. The 
Swedes expect no active help from England. 

Immediately after I arrived in Oslo I got in touch with Norwegian 
elements I know well. There, too, it was true that the Fiimish con¬ 
flict had excited public opinion to a truly disconcerting degree. Con¬ 
trary to the calm nature of the Scandinavians as I have known them 
at other times, their emotions are aroused. Although I was already 
prepared by Minister Quisling’s descriptions of the prevailing mood 
in Scandinavia, the high degree of excitement disconcerted me. The 
active participation of Norway in the Finnish conflict is promoted 
by placards and in show window displays. Meetings for aid to Fin¬ 
land are taking place in the streets. The Norwegian press is com¬ 
pletely dominated by the Finnish conflict. It is noteworthy and 
disquieting that the question of active Allied aid for Finland is not 
nearly as much in view as the constant reproach that Germany has 
left Finland, always friendly to her, in the lurch facing Russia. This 
one-sided attitude regarding Germany closely resembles the British 
line, as does the least possible mention of the Allied states in this 
connection. Two Norwegian publicists known previously to be ex¬ 
tremely pro-German, M. Jakobsen in the newspaper Ragnarfik and 
Viktor Mogens in his weekly Utenriks Chronih^ have dropped their 
previously pro-German course and are writing in an extremely anti- 
German way. In their accounts they have taken over completely 
the terminology of the Western Powers relating to Central European 
questions. Both papers now speak of Jewish ^^persecutions,” of ag¬ 
gression against Czechia and Poland, etc. My information in Oslo 
on this point indicates clearly that both publicists receive even more 
money from England than from Germany. Under pressure of public 
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opinion and the drop in subscriptions, which occurred spontaneously 
after Germany concluded the Non-Aggression Pact with Russia, both 
have been captured by England. I have had a chance to speak per¬ 
sonally several times in Oslo with, Viktor Mogens, and from the very 
beginning I have had a poor impression of him. He has no political 
weight and in his weekly Utenrihs Ghronik^ without any political 
conceptions of his own, he expresses a certain point of view, yet 
offers no supporting argumentation. Since the Norwegian is greatly 
influenced by any powerful experience, is not allowed to dig very 
deep into political problems, and is naive toward any at all complin 
cated motives of a political nature, he is all the more interested in 
this rather superficial style of treating foreign policy questions since 
he is glad to find his own political views stated in print. This char¬ 
acteristic of the man in the street in Norway is known to the "Westem 
Powers and is exploited by them. Through a skilfully managed press 
policy Germany, too, could enjoy equal success in Norway. It will, 
however, be extremely hard to carry on propaganda work for Ger¬ 
many in Norway unless the German press is strictly restrained in 
handling Russo-German relations. The wide display of extremely 
good relations between Germany and Bolshevist Russia on Stalin’s 
birthday, the extremely favorable judgment of the person of this 
Bolshevist statesman, gave the British very easy arguments with 
which to work on the Norwegian public. For successful press policy 
in Norway, I should regard as indispensable the halting of such 
outspoken demonstrations of sympathy for Bolshevist Russia as have 
been seen over and over again since the Non-Aggression Pact. If— 
as could easily be done—^the Norwegian press each day printed a Ger¬ 
man quotation from before the pact with Russia and right next to 
it one from after the pact, no further commentary would be needed 
to completely convince Scandinavian public opinion of the unreha- 
bility of German policy, all the more so because nothing is done by 
Germany comparable in effectiveness to the propaganda of the enemy 
coalition. 

When I began the trip I received orders to report to the German 
Minister in Oslo, but without telling him anything about my assign¬ 
ment. I could not miss discovering that even before my arrival in 
Oslo the Minister was aware that I was to work with Minister 
Quisling and also that M. Quisling’s confidential agent, M. Hagelin, 
had just come to Norway from Germany. The Minister for his part 
had orders from State Secretary von Weizsacker to maintain incon¬ 
spicuous contact with me. Since from the beginning M. Quisling 
has always emphasized that his contact with Germany as well as the 
proposals he made here [in Berlin] must remain absolutely secret and 
that he would deal in these matters exclusively with Reichsleiter 
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Rosenberg and me, tMs disclosure to the German Minister in Oslo 
caused him extraordinary consternation. Minister Quisling pointed 
out that the wider the circle of people knowing his plans, the harder 
it would be to keep them secret. I can certainly understand his 
wishes in this matter, for as a former Norwegian Minister of War 
his own neck is at stake with his policy. He saw reason for the 
presence of some people at the conversation between the Fiihrer and 
himself, and in addition that the Foreign Minister had to be in¬ 
cluded in the total circle of those informed. On the other hand, his 
experiences with the German Mission in Oslo had made it seem ad¬ 
visable not to inform the Legation. That some other men in the 
German Foreign Ministry, along with the Minister in Oslo, are in¬ 
formed of his plans has disturbed him. He has naturally learned 
this through his agent, M. William Hagelin. I calmed Minister 
Quisling, as I could do in good conscience after I got to know Herr 
Brauer, the German Minister in Oslo, and became convinced that he 
had made no use of what he knew, not even with the men of his 
Legation. Since the German Minister had been informed, I spoke 
openly with him on everything and gained the impression that Herr 
Brauer has known the direction of the intended development. It is 
too bad that foi' the present Herr Brauer evidently is directed to 
carry on with the staflE of his predecessor. I regard Herr von Neuhaus 
as unsuited to be, during the present extremely dijBScult situation in 
Norway, the regular adviser to the newly-arrived German Minister 
in Norway- Herr von Neuhaus certainly enjoys no reputation for 
great intelligence. All the Norwegians regard him as a “very nice’^ 
and affable man, but beyond that he is not feared by Norwegians 
known to be pro-British. This blxmt characterization has come to 
me several times from Norwegians. 

My talks with Norwegians have resulted in all seeing the ex¬ 
tremely great danger that Norway will be drawn into the whole con¬ 
flict of Germany and the Western Powers. Obviously, they empha¬ 
size to me as to all Germans that they are determined to remain abso¬ 
lutely neutral. Anyone knowing the character of the Norwegian 
people knows, however, that little value should be attached to these 
assurances. The German Legation in Oslo and its members naturally 
will be acquainted only with this view and the Legation will be unable 
to gain knowledge of any other utterances of influential men in the 
Government. I should therefore like to warn against taking the I^e- 
gation’s reports as absolutely correct. This is not the fault of the 
Legation, which certainly does its best, but Germany lacks in Nor¬ 
way an organization comparable to the British Secret Service. I am 
convinced that Germany is well informed on the true opinions of the 
man in the street and on much of the background of high policy in 
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England, France, America, etc. I am not convinced that in the 
Wilhelmstrasse the measures planned by the Norwegian Government 
or the public opinion of Norway are taken into account in handling 
the Scandinavian question. 

On the way to Oslo, I had already gathered from German press 
accounts that Minister of War Monsen planned to resign; this dis¬ 
pleased me, for I knew him to be incompetent and rejected by the 
whole officer corps. Monsen would be easy game in Norway, for any¬ 
one fighting him would have universal sympathy. I therefore warned 
Quisling against proceeding too strongly against Monsen, for in the 
circumstances this might be [too] successful. On arrival in Oslo, I 
heard that at the King’s desire Colonel Ljundberg had become Minis¬ 
ter of War and that the press inferred that he had ‘‘no political ties.” 
I asked M. Quisling to make an investigation of Ljundberg’s person. 
Quisling’s friends among the officers of the 1st Infantry Kegiment in 
Frederikshavn [^sia] which Ljundberg commanded until he was named 
War Minister, testified unanimously that he is outspokenly pro- 
British. For a long time he was aide to the King of Norway, an 
acknowledged friend of England. Mme, Ljundberg was for a long 
time lady-in-waiting to the Queen, who was herself English. So far 
the new Minister of War has taken no special steps. The call-np of 
reserves into the Norwegian Army has not been increased, and there 
are about 25,000 men under arms, of whom three-fourths are in Finn- 
mark (against this reliable report from Norwegian officer circles is to 
be set the information received by the German Naval Attache in Nor¬ 
way that about 40,000 men have been called up and of these 30,000 are 
in Finland) . Quisling considers these figures known to the Naval 
Attache as incorrect. It is noteworthy that at the urging of the new 
Minister of War an air route—^Northern England-West Coast of 
Norway—Stockholm—^previously banned, is now permitted. It might 
be superfluous to point out that such an airline, with its middle base 
on an island (Sm0la?), is not civilian in origin. It might also be 
noted that the entire personnel of the Norwegian Navy was denied 
Christmas leave, the reason given being that Germany intended to 
carry out fleet actions on the Norwegian coast. This information 
comes from England, and this also is admitted. 

The German Naval Attache tells further that the international 
Association of Combat Veterans \,Fronthdm'pfer\ plans a meeting soon 
in Oslo. Some German veterans who lived in Norway formerly were 
members of this international association. Because of the Ossietzky 
scandal ^ and the lasting unfriendly attitude of the Norwegian Gov- 

*In 1935, Oarl von Ossietzky, a German pacifist imprisoned fiy the German 
Government, was awarded the Nobel i)eace prize by a committee named by the 
Norwegian Storting, whereupon ]ffitler forbade Germans to accept such awards. 
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eminent, Germany has as a gesture ordered her nationals out of the 
Norwegian branch of this international association. Now the Nor¬ 
wegians can reach common decisions with England which are beyond 
Germany’s control. Had the German veterans remained in the as¬ 
sociation, then Germany would have reasonable expectation of being 
represented in its leadership and could have prevented making basic 
decisions without Germany’s knowledge. In this connection, the Ger¬ 
man Naval Attache expressed misgivings that under this camouflage 
it would be not at all hard for the British to bring several hundred 
combat soldiers unobtrusively to Oslo. Clearly all sorts of plans can 
be carried out in this way, all the more so when one knows how exposed 
Oslo is to this sort of thing. 

I spoke with the senior captain of the Norwegian-American Line, 
the master of the passenger vessel Sta'oangerfjord, Captain Irgens 
told me that from the beginning of the war until about 3 weeks ago, 
he had crossed to North America from Oslo or Bergen several times. 
When I asked if the British had not searched him, he said he had 
gone through the blockade unseen by the British every time except one, 
when they detained him and took him to Kirkwall where his ship 
was inspected for a whole week. When I asked him to tell more about 
his experience, it transpired that before the detention by the British 
a German plane had circled his ship and afterwards flown over several 
times on the way to Karkwall. Knowing that Irgens is pro-British, 
I cannot avoid the impression that the British are purposely letting 
S. S. Stcuocmgerfjord through since they are informed anyhow by the 
smooth functioning of their intelligence services as to the ship’s 
passengers and cargo. The report that a German plane had circled 
Sta/oangerfjord while British warships were near in my opinion 
led the British to demonstrate impartiality by taking her to KirkwalL 
I do not believe at all that in the circumstances the British thought 
it worthwhile to search such a well-known Norwegian ocean liner, 
since this would be displeasing to the passengers, owners, and public 
as well. My experience with a few other seamen was that they are 
most skeptical about the German conduct of the naval and air war and 
its results. Norwegian maritime circles consider it in general 
extremely doubtful that airplane attacks can be effective against 
ships under way. In this connection someone told the story of a con¬ 
voy which included among other ships a large whaler, chartered by 
England and flying the British flag. Over a dozen German planes 
bombed the floating factory, all missing the target. The entire convoy 
reached England unscathed and without loss of time. Whether or 
not this story is true does not seem to me to matter, the important 
thing is that British propaganda is succeeding in Norwegian mari- 
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time circles. I have the same impression about the Norwegian Goy- 
ernment. The present Government is evidently following the saane 
course as the Czech and Polish. The British Government leads the 
Norwegian Government to believe that it is winning the war and k 
more than a match for the Germans. At the same time, the British 
promise to protect Norway^s neutrality and independence. German 
Army communiques are received with the greatest caution. 

In a conversation with M. Odal, editor in chief of the anti-Marxist 
and hitherto quite pro-German newspaper, Nationen^ I was told under 
the seal of deepest secrecy that the bane of Norwegian pohtics was 
M. Hambro, President of the Storting, chairman of its committee on 
foreign policy, and Norwegian representative in Geneva. This Jew 
is always spinning threads for England. When I asked Odal if he 
' knew how far M. Hambro had gone in his conversations with the 
Geneva Powers during its last session, Odal, who is well informed, 
told me that in a secret session of the Storting there had been great as¬ 
tonishment, even horror \EntsetzerC\ at the concessions which Hambro 
had made in the name of the Norwegian Government at Geneva to the 
enemy coalition. There he gave Norway’s assent in all questions 
concerning sanctions and permission for troop transit to Finland. 
Thereupon a special emissary of the Norwegian Government was sent 
after M. Hambro to recall all these concessions in the name and 
authority of the Noirwegian Government. I do not believe M. Odal’s 
account in all respects. By and large, however, the description may 
conform to the actual facts. I believe, however, that Odal’s informa¬ 
tion to me was a calculated indiscretion. It would be just like M. 
Hambro and the British to neutralize such concessions by calculated 
indiscretions to other states, right until they thought it time to 
intervene. 

Quisling has meanwhile prepared his propaganda work. He has 
undertaken various dealings with newspaper proprietors whose papers 
he buys out if occasion arises. To camouflage his German sources of 
funds he has begun a great money-raising drive for Nasjonal Samling. 
Besides that, he is now selecting from his shock troops a suitable 
number of reliable men who can be considered for a possible surprise 
action. To carry out all these prepared plans he urgently needs the 
funds he has asked Germany for. In the last few days through 
Minister for Social Affairs St0stad, M, Hagelin has come in touch with 
[Trygve] lie, the Minister of Supply, about Norwegian import li¬ 
censes. After getting these licenses, he expects to return to Germany 
to conduct further negotiations.* From Hagelin’s conversations with 


* Hagelin represented the Norwegian Government in negotiations for the pur¬ 
chase of German antiaircraft equipment. 
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St0stad and other official personages while in Oslo, one gathers that 
they fully intend to increase imports from Germany; this only partly 
meets Hagelin’s wishes. He and Quisling hope that final permission 
to provide German funds will be given very soon, and they will then 
immediately begin their work in Norway. Quisling has meanwhile 
received another message from Colonel Sundlo at Narvik. Sundlo 
regimental commander there, states in this message that on his own 
initiative he has made all preparations at Narvik and now only waits 
Quisling’s order to attack. I have asked Quisling to restrain Sundlo, 
for any action by him will be called for only if and when the German 
authorities consider the moment for surprise opportune. Similarly, 
Q iiialing has been asked by a rather large number of officers at Trond¬ 
heim to come there to discuss with them the political situation. One 
day before I left Oslo, Quisling went to Trondheim. In my view, 
the younger officer corps and the younger staff officers of the Nor¬ 
wegian Army are the only ones completely clear about the situation. 
After seeing the reports of Finnish successes they realize that the rea¬ 
son for the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact is not any German 
fear of Russia, and as soldiers they also see that Germany’s strong 
military position in this war and the economic strength bolstering that 
position are possible only through avoiding a two-front war. In 
addition, they also realize that Germany’s battle with England must 
end in destruction of England’s importance on the continent if Ger¬ 
many wants to avoid a two-front war in the future. Similarly, in the 
Norwegian Army it is feared, as mentioned above, that the Norwegian 
Government, just as Czechia and Poland, will some day be sacrificed 
to the British siren songs. If one now reckons with the known respect 
for Quisling which esdsts in the Norwegian officer corps and far be¬ 
yond that, he can understand why the Norwegian officers always widi 
to learn Quisling’s position on political events and incline to him and 
his advice. It is to be hoped that Quisling will extend further his 
relations with the officer corps, and he will be able to do this all the 
better the sooner German means for decisive propaganda are available. 

An hour before I left Oslo, I had tea with a few Norwegians I 
know who told me that they had jlist heard of border incidents be¬ 
tween Soviet and Norwegian troops at the Fiimish-Noiwegian fron¬ 
tier. To get the evidence for this was not possible in the time 
remaining. 


SOHEIDT 
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No. 512 


4531/E14«42^50^61 

The ArnhassadoT m Turkey to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 21 of January 6 Anblara, January 63 1940—5:05 p. m. 

Received January 6—8:60 p. m. 

With reference to your tele^am No. ‘8 of January 4 (W HIc 41) ^ 

1 . I reached the following agreement with the Minister of Com¬ 
merce today: 

In return for the delivery of papers for the goods in customs 
storage ^ in accordance with your instructions, Turkish products with 
a total value of 5 million Turkish pounds will be exported, distributed 
as follows: 

tobacco— 2.6 (two point six) million 

raisins—400,000 (four hundred thousand) 

figs— 100,000 ^one hundred thousand) 

hazelnuts —1 (one) million 

cotton seed—100,000 (one hundred thousand) 

olive oil—300,000 (three hundred thousand) 

oil cake— 100,000 (one hundred thousand) 

sesame— 100,000 (one hundred thousand) 

industrial figs—300,000 (three hundred thousand) 

Thus in accordance with your wishes better terms for important 
goods have been obtained. 

I have instructed the banks to deliver the papers. Please inform 
the suppliers accordingly, 

2 . The data you have requested concerning German shipments on 
the basis of old contracts will follow as soon as possible. With ref¬ 
erence to the new orders for pharmaceutical products the Minister re¬ 
marked that in view of sufficient offers and possible imports from 
England, France, America, and Switzerland he is ready to dispense 
with German deliveries, but that German industry would thereby be 
displaced from the local market from now on. German representa¬ 
tives here confirm the existence of this danger and urge that the quan¬ 
tities requested by the Turks, which are negligible as such, be released. 
I request that the chemicals for X-ray treatments, which are urgently 
needed in the earthquake area,® be released at any rate. 

3. Your dilatory treatment of the proposals made here has seriously 
affected the favorable atmosphere laboriously created for future large- 

Not printed ( 8493/E59e933-a4), 

® Tlie German decision to stop deliveries to Turkey until a general settlement 
had been agreed upon (see document No. 330) had been supplemented by German 
refusal to release goods already in Turkish customs (telegram No. 659 of Dec. 
14, 1939, from Papen: 4531/E144254r-55). 

• On Dec. 217 , 1939, a severe earthquake had occurred in eastern central Anatolia. 
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scale negotiations and has created the impression that we intend to 
exert pressure on the Turks by withholding German deliveries, even 
for the very small amount of 2 million Turkish pounds. The delay 
in coming to an agreement is being utilized by the British to sabotage 
German efforts at normalizing economic relations as well as the politi¬ 
cal relations connected therewith, and to remove goods from the mar¬ 
ket. I request therefore in the interest of as speedy a settlement on 
point 2 as possible that the list of goods desired by the Turks, which 
will be sent within the next few days, be examined very quickly and 
accepted, if possible without change, and that my proposal for Turk¬ 
ish return deliveries be approved as given below: 

hides—y270,000 (two hundred seventy thousand) 
olive oil—500,000 (five himdred thousand) 
mohair—^700,000 (seven hundred thousand) 
valex—300,000 ^three hundred thousand) 
opium—60,000 (sixty thousand) 
hemp— 100,000 (one hundred thousand) 
emery—^ 20,000 (twenty thousand) 
licorice root—50,000 (fifty thousand) 

Because of excessive prices owing to considerable Italian and Ru¬ 
manian purchases, cotton is practically out of the question for us. 

PAFEIN’ 


No. 513 

lOS/lllSS-T-SS 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Mi/mstry 

Telegram 

SEGRXT Moscow, January 8,1940—4:41 p. m. 

MOST TOGEiTT Received January 8—^9:05 p. m. 

Ko. 47 of January 8 

With reference to your telegrams No. 10 of January 3 and No. 42 
of January 6 .^ 

After 5 weeks of attack the Red Army in Finland has so far no¬ 
where achieved victory worth mentioning. The slow progress of the 
Red Army and the occasional setbacks are the result of the ddllful 
opposition of the Finns, diflS.culties of terrain and climate, and above 
all very considerable faults of Soviet organization, particularly as re¬ 
gards equipment and provisioning. Nevertheless there can be no 


^Not printed. In telegram No. 10 (108/111931), Weizsacker asked the Em¬ 
bassy for its political and military evaluation of the Russo-Finnish conflict. 
Then in telegram No. 42 (B18/B003315/13~B003318), he sent to Moscow the t^t 
of Blilcher’s telegram of Jan. 4 (document No. 506) and asked the Embassy to 
present its views on that, too, without informing the Soviet Government of 
Bliicher’s r^>ort. 
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doubt of the ultimate victory of the Red Army in this fight It is 
merely a question of time, the approximate length of which it is 
impossible to predict 

The situation came about owing to the fact that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was not sufficiently prepared for such a war, since it had expected 
Finland, just as the Baltic countries, to yield finally to its demands. 
A misjudging of the situation on the part of the Finnish Government 
caused the Soviet Government to feel obliged to use force in order to 
avoid a loss of prestige after it had laid down a definite Tninimn n^ pi^ 
gram in Molotov’s speech before the Supreme Soviet on October SI» 

The war against Finland was from the very beginning unpopular 
with the population of the Soviet Union. The fear of war, which 
has always been strong among the masses here and which had tem¬ 
porarily been diminished by the conclusion of the Non-Aggression 
Pact with Germany, has been given a new impetus by the Finnish 
conflict. This sentiment is strengthened by the absence of victories 
at the Finnish front, increasing supply difficulties, reports about im¬ 
minent price increases, and the large number of Red soldiers with 
frozen limbs who are crowding the provincial hospitals. 

I see confirmation of the existing difficulties in a statement by 
Molotov, with whom I had a conversation yesterday during the con¬ 
ference session ® and who spoke in connection with the Finnish conflict 
about a serious situation, the strength of the Finnish fortifications 
and the unfavorable effects of the severe cold. 

When I asked how the Soviet Government regarded the possibility 
of support by third states, especially Sweden and Norway, Molotov 
said that the Soviet Government was aware of the danger that would 
arise if England and France should use Sweden and Norway for 
their own ends and had therefore warned the two Governments on 
January 5 and 6 through appropriate notes. In these notes the Soviet 
Government had reproached Sweden and Norway for tolerating 
hostile actions directed against the Soviet Union and incompatible 
with the neutrality of these two countries and had pointed to the 
possibility that complications might arise. The Norwegian Gov¬ 
ernment had answered at once, protested its determination to main¬ 
tain strict neutrality, and laid the blame for certain happenings in 
Norway on private groups as well as the opposition press. No- offi¬ 
cial written reply from Sweden had yet been presented, but in ac¬ 
cepting the note Gunther had already given a similar tentative answer 
by word of mouth. 


* See Editors’ Note, p, 368. 

* See document No. 520. 
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Moreover, the Soviet Govemment expected that Germany would 
use her influence with Sweden in a suitable maimer. 

When I xemarked that the Finns could not in the nature of things 
expect ultimate victory and would therefore probably be ready to 
enter into negotiations with the Soviet Govemment, Molotov did not, 
interestingly enough, make an entirely negative reply but answered 
with the words that it was “late, very late” for this and that it would 
have been better for the Finns to accept the Soviet demands in the 
first place. 

Settlement of the Soviet-Finni^ conflict would in my opinion foil 
British intentions, afford the Soviet Union considerable relief, and— 
if it came about with our help—^would mean a great gain in prestige 
for Germany apart from other advantages, for instance undisturbed 
deliveries of ore from Sweden. However, to begin with, the follow¬ 
ing questions, still completely open at present, arise in this connection: 

1 . Does the prestige of the Soviet Union permit taking up negotia¬ 
tions at all in these circumstances? 

2 . WTiat conditions will she set in this event ? 

There is no doubt in my mind that, if such a possibility does exist 
or should arise, the person of Tanner, who is here considered the “evil 
spirit” of the past negotiations, will disappear from the scene. 

ScmmENBuito 


No. 514 

ini/0'224r-a» 

The Chief of the High Command of the WeJmnacht to the 
Foreign Minister 


Beblin, January 8, 1940. 

Mt Dear Herr von Ribbbntrop: With reference to our lengthy 
conversation of December 30, I am sending you the enclosed con¬ 
densed study of my operations office \Fuhrungsa/mf] on the military 
and the military-political problems of the Southeast and the Near 
East from the viewpoint of military strategy. 

If you or your oflGice should want information on additional mili¬ 
tary details, I would be very glad either to give it to you myself or 
to have it supplied to you by the chief of the Wehrmacht operations 
office with the help of maps. 

Heil Hitler! 


Yours, etc. 


JCKEEBm 
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[Enclosure] 

No. 22004/40 g. K. Chefs. L (I) Berlest, January 6, 1940 . 

Wehrmachtfiihrungsamt 

Abteilung Bandesverteidigung 

PouoT AND asE War Eefort in the East 

1 . It is in the interest of the German war effort 

a) that the strategically favorable starting position (war on one 
front), brought about through political means and through arms, 
should not be impaired by the necessity to commit forces in the Soutt 

J>) that the Southeast, being an important source of supplies, should 
remain neutral, at least as long as in the economic field it gives us 
what we must have; 

c) not to draw Italy into the war through military action in the 
Southeast, thereby causing conflict of interests between Italy and 
Russia which would be a serious threat to our relations with Italy; 

d) to use every means to contain the Army in Syria in at least its 
present streng;th and to make all possible trouble for the British in 
India, as well as in the Arabian countries, without making necessary 
any substantial German assistance. 

2 . Purpose and possible emplojunent of the Army in Syria. 

d) To safeguard the line of communications from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to India (the Suez of the Air). 

To scotch any Arabian tendencies to revolt. 

c) Commitment against a Russian attack in the direction of West¬ 
ern Asia. 

d\ Establishment of a Balkan front at the side of Turkey in case 
a favorable opportunity should develop during the war. 

3. Possible Russian operations—German interests. 

а) An operation against India is ruled out by the distances and 
terrain conditions with which the Russians would have to contend. 
On the other hand it would require relatively little to foment a rebel¬ 
lious movement of the mountain tribes at the Indian border, possibly 
also in Afghanistan. This would create a trouble spot threatening 
to England, hinder the departure of English troops for Europe, ana 
is therefore desirable in Germawds interest. 

б ) An occupation of Bessarabia would be relatively easy for the 
Russians. The Rumanians have withdrawn their troops behind the 
Prut and will scarcely offer any resistance. The outcome of such a 
Russian move would be an unrest in the Balkans which we do not at 
all desire. If Russia were to encroach upon the Balkans beyond 
Bessarabia by military and political treaties or even by a direct attack, 
in order to come closer to her old goal, the Straits, then Russo-Italian 
•conflicts would become unavoidable. 

c) An operation into the Near East from the Trans-Caucasus region, 
would bring in the Syrian Army as well as additional Anglo-French 
forces. The Russians might base this on the following political 
objectives: 
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I. The Soviet Union seeks to deal a decisive blow to England’s 
power by a thrust toward Mosul-Bagdad-Basra which would cut 
off communications to India. 

II. She seeks to acquire the Iraqui oil fields near Mosul for 
their economic value. 

III. She wants to regain the territories southwest of Batum 
which were ceded by the Treaty of Kars, in 1921. 

Attainment of objectives I and II would also eliminate the threat 
of air attack from Western Asia on Soviet Russia’s principal oil 
region around Baku (50 percent of Russia’s oil). 

We have no reliable reports on strength, distribution, and the com¬ 
bat value of the Russian forces in the Caucasus. Nor have we any 
information on Russia’s operational intentions and plans. 

German studies have shown that any objective beyond reconquest 
of the region west of Baku would require very large Russian forces; 
supplying them would be extremely difficult with the existing railroad 
and highway system. The eastern wing of an attack in the direction 
of Mosul-Bagdad would have to advance through Iran. It would 
meet the opposition of parts of the Turkish and Iranian armies, the 
forces stationed in Iraq, which would be certainly reinforced, as well 
as Weygand’s Syrian Army. 

It is questionable whether the Russian armed forces would in their 
present state believe themselves capable of an operation toward the 
Near East. From the German standpoint, however, it is highly de¬ 
sirable to divert the Russian forces in this direction and thus prob¬ 
ably away from the Balkans. As far as we can see at present, this 
would not affect Italian interests. Considering the special sig¬ 
nificance of a strike in that direction in the war against England, we 
would be justified in supporting at least indirectly any such operation. 

JODIi 


No. 515 

1860'/422903 

The Minister in Sweden to the Foreign Mimistry 
Telegram 

URGENT Stockholm, January 9,1940—9:25 p. m. 

No. 16 of January 9 Received January 10—12:45 a. m. 

Pol, VI 85. 

With reference to your No. 14 of January 6.^ 

The Foreign Minister asked me today to see him in order that he 
might better define his recent statements (telegraphic report No. 2 of 
January 2 regarding the desire for absolute neutrality).* The 


^ Not printed (1860/422879). 
* Not printed (205/141987). 
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Swedish Grovernment had declined the League of Nations invitation 
to participate in a relief action for Finland as irreconcilable with 
neutrality. Sweden was prepared energetically, and, if necessary 
by force of arms, to repel any attempts of the Western Powers to 
establish bases in Sweden or to transport British and French troops 
through Swedish territory. This also held for British and French 
military supplies of all Mnds. Transit permits would be granted 
however, for war material that was the property of the Finnish Gov¬ 
ernment. When I pointed to the dangers that might be involved in 
implementing this intention, Gunther replied that practically no war 
material for Finland had been shipped in transit so far. The For¬ 
eign Minister urged me to treat his statement regarding Sweden^s 
refusal to the League of Nations as confidential and not to make use 
of it in the press. 

WiED 


No. 516 

84&a/E519-7005-06 

The Director of the Economio Policy Department to the Embassy 

in Turkey 

Telegram 

No. 16 of January 9 Berlin, January 9, 1940—10:08 p. m. 

Received January 10— 2 :30 p. m. 
With reference to our telegram No. 15 of January 8.^ 

Ee points 2 and 3 of your telegram No. 21 of January 6.^ 

The two million transaction is also approved. The list of Turkish 
return deliveries is accepted. We are still expecting the Turkish list 
of goods desired. We are even ready in this connection to permit 
new transactions to the extent desired by the Turks (25%), especially 
as regards pharmaceutical products and other chemicals. Orders 
for chemicals for X-ray treatments can be placed at once, inde¬ 
pendently of other agreements. 

By consenting to the two million transaction we merely wish to 
give the Embassy the chance it desires for obtaining in this manner, 
through further transactions, the chromium ore supplies needed by 
us. For your strictly confidential information: The German war 
economy is not interested in the greatest possible volume of trade with 
the greatest possible number of countries, but in the wisest possible 
distribution of German exports, the volume of which is limited by 

^Not printed (8493/E597007). This telegram gave Foreign Ministry assent 
to the agreement summarized in point 1 of document No. 512. 

® Document No. 512. 
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the conditions prevailing with, regard to raw materials, capacity, and 
transportation. In this respect those countries are of primary im¬ 
portance which can supply us with goods that are essential for con¬ 
duct of the war. In the final analysis, therefore, we are interested 
in trade with Turkey during the war from an economic standpoint 
only if Turkey makes concessions in the chromium ore question. 

WlEHIi 


No. 517 

2121/462387-8S 

Merrhorandv/rri hy wn O^fiGial of the Economic Policy Department 
SECKIST Berlin, January 9, 1940. 

Chromium Ores 


(Oral information given by Dr. Hoffmann, specialist of the Reich 
Office for Iron and Steel) 

1 . Mobilization requirement 12,000 tons of ore per month (with an 
average content of 40 percent CraOa). 

2 . Available supplies are sufficient for 13 months. 

3 . To cover our further requirements the following is available to 
us: 


from Greece a maximum of. 12, 000 tons per year 

from Yugoslavia a maximum of . . . 12, 000 “ 

from Bulgaria approximately. 8,000 “ 


32,000 « “ “ 

If this quantity is received by the end of 1940, we shall have a supply 
for an additional two to three months. To this will possibly be added 
another 100,000 tons from Russia, which would assure our supply for 
another 8 to 9 months ^ and perhaps (that is, in case the British permit 
transport by sea) the 35,000 tons of chromium ore which the Nor¬ 
wegian ferro-chrome works Bjolvefossen purchased in Turkey for 
the purpose of sending on the ferro-chrome obtained therefrom to 
Germany, 

4. Dr, Hoffmann received enthusiastically my communication con¬ 
cerning the possibility of obtaining 40,000 tons of chromium ores 
from Turkey (Hungarian proposal: 40,000 tons of Turkish chromium 
ore in return for permission to export 200,000 time fuses from the 
Hungarian optical works to England). He sees two possibilities: 
either this refers to the output of a mine in the vicinity of the Sea of 


* Unsigned marginal note: “altogether for 2 years!” 


260090—54 - 46 
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Marmara (on the Asiatic side) which belongs to a certain Paluka** 
up to now the latter has been our main supplier of Turkish chromiuii 
ores and is for the time being still placing his output at our disposal- 
so far, however, he has tried in vain to obtain the Turkish export 
permit. Or else this refers to ore which England secured for hersdf 
in Turkey; in this case it might be assumed that the Hungarian pro¬ 
posal originated in response to a British suggestion. 

Mosab9 

*In a memorandum of Jan. 10 (2121/462386), Morabt recorded that informa¬ 
tion had been received that the Hungarian offer actually did refer to the output 
of this particular mine near the Sea of Marmara. Meanwhile OKW had been 
asked to give its views on the Hungarian proposal (8483/E596879-80). in a 
memorandum of Jan. 11 (2121/462383-84), Wiehl noted that Keitel had ex¬ 
pressed the desire to refer the matter to Hitler. Wiehl recommended that the 
Foreign Ministry support the proposed arrangement, provided the OKW agreed 
but documents indicating what action was taken have not .been found, ’ 

No. 518 

FI 8/09 0-0-83 

Memorandv/nb l>y the Foreign Minister 
RM 1 Berlin-, January 10, 1940. 

I received the Italian Ambassador at 12:00 today. I told Am¬ 
bassador Attolico that Herr von Steengracht had communicated to 
me his [Attolico’s] readiness to make more detailed comments on the 
Duce’s letter ^ and asked him whether he had something to say on 
specific points. Ambassador Attolico said no, but that he would be 
glad to place himself at our disposal for any questions. I told him 
that I had so far discussed the Duce’s letter with the Fiihrer only 
very briefly; the Fiihrer wished to think over the separate points very 
carefully and form a clear view of the general situation; then he 
would presumably communicate to the Duce in writing his opinion 
on the various subjects discussed. This answer would, to be sure, 
probably take some time; ^ Ambassador Attolico showed full under¬ 
standing for this. 

Then I asked Ambassador Attolico a number of questions on the 
points dealt with in the Duce’s letter: 

1. Giano^s speech. I asked Signor Attolico which German circles 
the Duce had in mind when he said that some parts of Ciano’s speecb 
had not met with approval. Signor Attolico replied that the im¬ 
pression generally prevailed that the speech had not been received 

^Document No. 504. 

*Iu his memoirs Wei2S©,cker stated that he composed a memorandum about 
Mussolini’s letter {Brimierungen, p. 274). No copy of this memorandum bas 
been found in the Foreign Ministry files. 
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very enthusiastically. I told him that I had answered his question 
at the time to the effect that some of the points of this speech were 
excellent but that there were one or two points which, I feared, might 
be misused by our enemies.^ I had in mind the mention of a diver¬ 
gence of opinion in the conversations at Fuschl and Berchtesgaden,^ 
the disclosure of which might create the impression in the world of 
a German will to war. And certain quarters had actually taken this 
passage as proof of Germany’s war guilt. Attolico replied that the 
Duce did not atta-ch great significance to such calculations. I closed 
the discussion of this point with the remark that of course everyone 
in Germany firmly believed that Ciano was a convinced champion of 
Italo-German friendship and would remain so. 

2. I then asked Signor Attolico what was meant by the Italian war 
'preparations which upon completion would ‘‘ultimately benefit Ger¬ 
many as well.” Signor Attolico replied that the more Italy armed, 
the more this would prove to Germany’s advantage. 

3. The Balkans. I confirmed to Signor Attolico that the mainte¬ 
nance of peace in the Balkans must be of basic interest to both Ger¬ 
many and Italy today. 

4. Russia. I expressed my astonishment to Signor Attolico con¬ 
cerning the sharp anti-Bolshevist tone of the Duce’s letter. Some 
time ago Mussolini himself had recommended bringing about an 
easing of German-Bussian relations,® and that was exactly what 
Germany had done—^no more, no less. Moreover, we were engaged in 
lively trade with the Soviet Union. From a military standpoint the 
Soviet Union was not to be considered excessively strong. Neither 
German nor Italian interests could be seriously threatened by the 
Soviet Union. I had therefore believed that the Duce would have 
greatly welcomed an easing of Russo-German relations; for an easing 
relieved Germany and consequently also the Axis. At any rate the 
situation would be considerably less favorable if the Soviet Union 
had allied herself with England and France. Moreover, the Fiihrer 
and the Duce had always agreed on the fact that England and France 
were the principal enemies of the Axis. Therefore, why this animosity 
toward Russia ? 

Ambassador Attolico pointed out that the Communist papers in 
Moscow had spoken of Italy’s standing aside in the present conflict 
in order to make common cause with Germany at the moment of 


*See document No. 493. 

^This refers to the passage in Ciano’s speech (M(mat8hefte fur Auswartige 
PoUtik, January 1940, p. 45) where he spoke of his conversations with Hitler and 
Rihbentrop when he visited Germany on Aug. 11, 12, and 13, 1939. See vol. vn, 
documents Nos. 43 and 47. 

® See vol. VI, document No. 211. 
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victory. This slander had aroused the greatest indignation. Fi. 
nally, the Soviet Union’s attack on Finland had shown the danger 
from Russia which might some day threaten the Balkans, too. There, 
however, Italian interests were involved to a very large extent 
Otherwise, Ambassador Attolico had little to say in reply to my argu¬ 
ments about German-Russian relations. 

In the Finnish question I explained that England had maneuvered 
Finland into a senseless situation. I knew that Stalin had not wanted 
the conflict with Finland either. Moreover, I did not believe in a 
Russian policy of expansion, but only in limited revisionism, which 
was primarily directed against the post-war treaties forced upon 
Russia. I also expressed surprise that the Duce should really believe 
the Fuhrer would pursue a Bolshevist policy. For my own infor¬ 
mation, in case the Fuhrer should ask, I would be grateful to him 
for enlightening me on whether the Duce thought it possible that 
Germany would open her gates wide to Bolshevism and recall the 
Jewish emigrants. Italian anti-Semitism had, after all, only been 
the result of National Socialist anti-Semitism. 

Ambassador Attolico explained that of course the Duce assumed 
no such thing. 

6. General situation. I explained to Ambassador Attolico that the 
Duce’s letter appeared to me to contain primarily the advice to re¬ 
frain from unleashing a real war with England and France. The 
Duce was of the opinion that “the creation of a Polish state under 
the German aegis would be an element that would resolve the war 
and constitute a condition sufficient for the peace.” That meant, how¬ 
ever, that Germany could conclude peace with the Western Powers 
on this basis. This opinion, however, seemed to me to conflict to a 
certain extent with the fact that the Fuhrer had offered such a peace 
to the Western Powers in October, but they had scornfully rejected 
it. The most varied statements by British and French statesmen, 
the most recent of which was yesterday’s speech by Chamberlain, 
constantly demanded the elimination of the “tyrant,” that is, of the 
Fuhrer, and consequently of the German people. I asked Ambas¬ 
sador Attolico whether the Duce perhaps had information to the 
effect that the Western democracies abandoned these views. Am¬ 
bassador Attolico replied that he had not been present at the drafting 
of the letter and therefore could not add anything on this point. At 
any rate, however, the Duce had not had any conversations about 
it with the British and the French, and he also did not believe that 
the Duce had any other definite information. We finally agreed on 
the fact that in the Duce’s personal opinion a peace could be brought 
about gradually on the proposed basis. Signor Attolico formulated 
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this to the effect that logic told the Duce that such a development was 
thinkable. 

I told Signor Attolico that I would at any time welcome a peace 
on the basis outlined by the Duce, but that I strongly doubted whether 
England would be ready for it. England’s attitude manifested the 
will to annihilate, decimate, and destroy the German people. We 
could counter this only with the same will to annihilate. We were 
determined to beat England and bring her to her knees. If, however, 
the Duce had other information, despite all the statements made by 
Western statesmen, and despite all attempts to decimate Germany, 
such as those being scientifically prepared by the Toynbee Commit¬ 
tee in Balliol College at Oxford, I would be greatly interested in 
learning it. Signor Attolico replied that he did not believe that such 
positive information was available. I concluded this point of our 
conversation with the statement that as long as England did not 
clearly express her desire for peace, Germany’s determination to 
annihilate her enemy was imshakable. 

6. England and France, No one in Germany believed that it would 
be possible to separate England and France; nevertheless, it appeared 
to me that propaganda in this direction would be injurious to the 
enemy and we would therefore continue it. 

Attolico then explained the passage in the Duce’s letter, “it is not 
certain that it will be possible to bring the French and British to their 
knees,” to the effect that the Duce did not doubt the strength and 
striking power of the German Army. On the contrary, he was of 
the opinion that Germany had great possibilities of victory. He 
believed, however, that such military victories, even if we should con¬ 
quer Paris, would not force Britain to her knees. Therefore, it ap¬ 
peared more advantageous to the Duce to seek a solution other than 
a.purely military one. 

7. With reference to the passage in the Duce’s letter that the con¬ 
ditions for British and French nonparticipation had not materialized, 
1 explained that I had told Count Ciano earlier that such noninter¬ 
vention could not be predicted automatically, but that I had thought 
it entirely feasible in certain circumstances. 

8. I then asked what was meant by the “catastrophic repercussions” 
that would result from a further step along the road of our relations 
with Moscow. Ambassador Attolico explained that this referred to 
conclusion of a Eusso-German alliance as had been mentioned in the 
press a nximber of times. I told Signor Attolico that no such alliance 
existed and that neither the Soviet Union nor Germany had con¬ 
sidered such an alliance. Germany had only one alliance, namely that 
with Italy. 
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9. ItaZy^s situatioTi, I asked Signor Attolico what was meant by 
the statement that Italy could not and would not permit herself to be 
drawn into a long war and that her intervention would have to come 
at the most useful and decisive moment. 

Ambassador Attolico explained that in case the war lasted five 
years Italy could not enter it as early as the first, second, or third year. 

I refrained from replying to that. 

10, When I asked what was meant by the statement that Italy -vras 
our reserve in the political and diplomatic field, Attolico replied that 
the Duce was completely at Germany’s disposal in case she desired a 
solution by diplomatic and political means. 

I thanked Ambassador Attolico for his additional information. I 
requested that he consider my statements and in general the entire 
conversation as private and my statements as purely personal. I had 
been primarily interested in preparing myself for possible questioning 
by the Fuhrer and had therefore welcomed it very much that Signor 
Attolico had made himself available for further explanations. The 
German answer was, of course, entirely in the hands of the Fiihrer. 

Ambassador Attolico stated that he understood this very well. 

Bibbektrop 


No. 519 

18T9*/35.767S 

The Foreign^ Ministry to the Embassy m the Soviet TJmcn 

STRiOTLT CONFIDENTIAL Berlin, January 10, 1940. 

Received January 15^ 

wvaTin. 

For your information. 

With reference to our instruction No. 1039 of Dec. 10, 1939.^ 

The dementi issued some time ago concerning the transit of war 
material from Italy to Finland via Germany was based on the fact 
that no transit permit for such material had been issued during the 
time in question, and according to the legal regulations in force transit 
could take place only on the basis of such a transit permit. Together 
with the denial all customs oflSices had again been given very emphatic 
instructions to the effect that no war material of any kind for Finland 
might cross the German frontiers. On the basis of this instruction it 
then developed that several carloads of war material from third coun¬ 
tries for Finland had actually gotten into Germany owing to an over¬ 
sight on the part of the customs offices involved; as a matter of fact 
there were 8 carloads of war material from Hungary and 11 carloads 
with planes and plane ammunition from Italy. It was still possible 


Document No. 4S5. 
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to stop the 8 Hungarian cars. Of the 11 Italian carloads, 2 had left 
Germany even before the outbreak of hostilities between Finland and 
Eussia and 3 more during the first days of December, before the 
dementi became known. Thus 3 carloads of plane ammunition were 
inadvertently permitted to leave Germany for Finland after Novem¬ 
ber 30, but no planes or other war material. So far the dementi has 
also been essentially substantiated by the various inquiries made. All 
the shipments detained here were returned to the senders. Suitable 
measures have been taken to prevent a repetition of carelessness on the 
part of the customs offices such as was evidently responsible for the 
occurrences mentioned above. 

By order: 

WlEHIi 


No. 520 

lie8,/32452S«-ai 

MemoTondnmi by cm Offtoidl of the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Moscow, January 10,1940. 

In his conversation with M. Molotov on January 7, 1940, the Am¬ 
bassador reverted to the conference on the present economic negotia¬ 
tions which took place on December 31, 1939 in the Kxemlin in 
Stalin’s presence.^ 

The Ambassador explained that the conference with M. Stalin 
had unfortunately had to be broken off suddenly because of the late 
hour, and that another important point had therefore remained im- 
settled on which he, the Ambassador, should have liked to say a few 
more words at the time. It concerned the statement in the exchange 
of letters between Ribbentrop and Molotov according to which the 
Soviet Union would supply Germany with raw materials for which 
Germany was to pay with industrial deliveries over a more extended 
period of time. Since it had not been possible to reach an agreement 
on the term ‘^more extended period of time” in the conference of 
December 31, he wished to go back to the origin of the exchange of 
letters mentioned and briefly sketch the historical development. Its 
beginning had to be sought in the German-Polish war, as a result of 
which the Soviet Union obtained possession of the Western Ukraine 
and Western White Eussia after the German Wehrmacht had over¬ 
come Polish resistance. Thus Germany had rendered valuable serv¬ 
ice to the Soviet Union in the expansion of her territories. The 
negotiations between Foreign Minister von Eibbentrop and M. Molo¬ 
tov had then been carried on in this atmosphere and on this realistic 
basis. The Soviet Union had recognized that Germany needed the 


See document No. 490. 
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speedy delivery of certain Soviet raw materials to carry on the war. 
Germany did not by any means wish to get these raw materials far 
nothing, and wished to give proper compensation for them. Because 
of the entire nature of the German deliveries these could not, how¬ 
ever, be made as quickly as the delivery of the readily available 
Soviet raw materials. With this in mind the stipulation was made 
that compensation for the Soviet raw-material deliveries would be 
made over an extended period of time. If M. Mikoyan now took 
the stand that the Soviet Union never promised Germany any credit, 
then this was literally correct but did not accord with the facts inso¬ 
far as Germany—by the advance service she rendered in the course 
of the campaign against Poland—^had done the Soviet Union a favor 
which doubtless justified some compensation. 

This, however, was merely the theoretical side of the question; the 
practical side was much simpler. The fact of the matter was that 
Germany had declared that compensation for the Soviet deliveries, 
which were to be completed by the end of 1940, could not be made 
faster than over a period of 15 months, i. e., approximately by April 
1, 1941. The Ambassador was even of the opinion that the Soviet 
Government should grant Germany a still more extended period of 
time, in other words about 18 months, which would be even more in 
conformity with the spirit and intention of the letters. Nevertheless 
Germany was prepared to make compensation for the Soviet raw- 
material deliveries after 15 months, but with the best will in the 
world was not in a position to do so by the end of 1940. He asked 
M. Molotov to take these considerations into account and to give ap¬ 
propriate instructions to M. Mikoyan so that the latter recognized the 
justice of the German stand. 

M. Molotov, who had listened very attentively, replied as follows: 

As far as the historical side of the matter was concerned, there had 
really never been any talk of a Soviet credit to Germany. And it 
would have been strange if the Soviet Union, which had just received 
a credit of 200 million from Germany, would now grant Germany 
credit on her part. The Soviet Government fully recognized that the 
manufacture of German products took a longer period of time. There¬ 
fore it was fully prepared to begin its deliveries at once, but with the 
condition that the account had to be balanced by the end of 1940. At 
present it was primarily a question of finding a practical solution, for 
the Soviet Union was interested in knowing concretely what German 
products she could be sure of getting and exactly when. This was 
necessary from the standpoint of economic planning and especially 
with regard to Soviet armament. The Soviet Government did not 
intend to make impossible demands on Germany. The Soviet Union 
had already withdrawn her first proposal concerning a quarterly set¬ 
tlement of the deliveries on both sides and had agreed to having these 
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settlements made every half year. The Soviet Government was con¬ 
vinced that a large number of products that were important for the 
Soviet Union were available in Germany and could be delivered at 
once. Thus the German Government had only to give permission for 
delivery of a cruiser in order to create at once a large balance in the 
payments account in Germany’s favor. If Germany should decide 
upon delivery of both cruisers, the sum in question would increase 
even more. Also the delivery of several sample planes would imme¬ 
diately bring a substantial amount to Germany’s credit. Consequently 
Molotov did not consider the Soviet demand any insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle in the way of reaching a mutual understanding. He was con¬ 
vinced that Herr Ititter and M. Mikoyan would come to an agreement 
concerning the methods following Herr Hitter’s return from Germany 
and would find a practical means for a mutual understanding. A nec¬ 
essary condition for this was for the Soviet Government to learn what 
the actual German deliveries consisted in and when they would be 
made. For the Soviet Union these were not theoretical problems but 
very concrete ones. The large raw-material deliveries to Germany 
meant for the Soviet Union a curtailment of her own economic inter¬ 
ests and necessitated considerable limitations on domestic consump¬ 
tion. The fact that the Soviet Government had declared itself willing 
to make such sacrifices proved that it, too, attributed a definite political 
significance to the economic agreement with Germany. It was indis¬ 
pensable, however, for the Soviet Government to know what it could 
expect in the way of war material from Germany in the near future. 

The conference closed with the Ambassador’s request to Molotov 
that he submit the matter once more to M. Stalin. 

HmoBR 


No. 521 

124/122602-04 

Amhdssador SchvZeriburg to State Secreta7*y WeizsackeT 

Moscow, January 10, 1940. 

Dear Herr yon Weizsaoker: During the past few days I had a 
lengthy conversation first with M. Molotov and then with M. 
Potemkin. During my talk with M. Molotov the conversation turned 
to the departure of the British and French Ambassadors; it was noted 
in this connection that their departure coincided with the summoning 
of Italian Ambassador Rosso to Rome and was used by the anti- 
German press, as was to be expected, to put an unfavorable interpre¬ 
tation on all of this. M. Molotov emphasized that the attitude of the 
Italian Government vis-a-vis the Soviet Union had been very un¬ 
friendly, for which Moscow could see no particular reason. 
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Wlieix I spoke with M. Potemkin today, he reverted to the matter 
of his own accord. He said that the Soviet Government had just 
received a report from its Embassy in Rome to the effect that Count 
Ciano^s favorite paper had come out with a very abusive article dh 
rectly aimed at the person of Stalin. M. Potemkin asked whether I 
had any idea why Count Ciano should behave in this manner. It 
certainly appeared as though he wished to do the work of the British 
and the French. At the same time the Soviet Government knew 
that Signor Mussolini thought quite differently and had always been 
interested in having correct relations with the Soviet Union. The 
conduct of Count Ciano and the Italian authorities had considerably 
complicated the position of the new Soviet Ambassador in Eome. 
During the conversation M. Potemkin mentioned that Italian students 
had clamored for half an hour directly outside the windows of the 
Soviet Embassy; all efforts at calling the police by telephone had been 
in vain. M. Potemkin hinted that the Soviet Union would not look 
unfavorably upon our using our influence in Rome toward moderation. 
In general I remained noncommittal and merely said that Rome and 
Moscow would probably soon find a way of eliminating this very 
disagreeable friction. 

In my opinion it would be up to the Soviet Government, which was 
the first to recall its Ambassador, to be the first to send him back. 
Doubtless it is in the interest of all of us to have correct relations re¬ 
established between Rome and Moscow. I am unable to judge whether 
we can do anything in this direction. 

In my conversation with Molotov the discussion on Finland was 
the most interesting. I have already telegraphed what is most im¬ 
portant.^ I should like to add that we had assumed M. Molotov 
would energetically reject any possibility of negotiations with the 
Ryti Government from the very start, as he had once told me. We 
were surprised that he did not do so. His answer, ‘‘late, very late,” 
is difficult to evaluate. It is obvious that M. Molotov’s statements 
and attitude certainly reflect M. Stalin’s opinion and that, on the other 
hand, M. Molotov cannot say anything definite in such important 
matters without having spoken with M. Stalin. I am curious to see 
whether M. Molotov will revert to this matter in his next conversa¬ 
tion with me. 

I should like to add that according to all our observations the food 
situation, which is worse than it has been for a long time, letters with 
unfavorable news from the Finnish front, and the lack or inadequacy 
of support given the families of the soldiers are creating unmistakable 
dissatisfaction among the population. 

With most cordial greetings and Heil Hitler ! 

Yours, etc, F. W. Sohuubnbotg 


See document Na. 513. 
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No. 522 


141 / 126444-461 

The Amixzssador in Belgimn to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 7 of January 10 Brussels, January 11, 1940—2:35 a. m. 

Received January 11—8: 05 a. m. 

Last night, for the first time since the holidays, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity for another long political talk with the Foreign Minister. M. 
Spaak complained first of all about an article in the Angriff of Janu¬ 
ary 6, which, referring to an article in the Gazette of January 5, had 
sharply attacked Belgium for her unneutral trade agreement. The 
statements in the Gazette had been purely hypothetical and did not 
warrant attacks of this order. 

Proceeding from this episode, M. Spaak declared that he was afraid 
Germany failed to realize the Belgian people’s unity in backing the 
neutrality policy of the King and the Government and the fact that 
this policy had steadily gained followers since the outbreak of the 
war. Except for a few cranks there was no one in Belgium who 
would advocate any other policy. This had also been evident when 
the Chamber and the Senate voted on the budget of the Foreign Min¬ 
istry, and likewise in the voting at the convention of the Socialist 
Party. I used the opportunity to remonstrate to the Foreign Minister 
once more about the sins of the Belgian press and to insist again on 
neutrality of thought. 

In connection with the deliberations of the Chamber our conversa¬ 
tion turned to the Foreign Minister’s declaration on the relationship 
between Belgium and Holland,^ M. Spaak remarked that he thought 
the notion of a German attack on Holland was absurd. At the out- 


* Spaak had made a statement on foreign policy in the Chamber on Dec. 
19,1939. Concerning Belgian relations with the Netherlands he had said: “For 
my part, I have no hesitation in saying that from the military as weU as the 
economic and moral point of view, an independent and neutral Holland is of 
vital importance to Belgium. I do not think it necessary to labour so obvious 
a truth. 

“I am even more anxious than I was—^what has happened makes it necessary— 
that there should be nothing mechanical about Belgian foreign policy. I want 
to be quite free to form a judgment in the light of all the facts. For that 
reason, I think it would be unwise to decide now what attitude we shall have 
to adopt if the situation in HoUand changes. But I should like to make it clear 
that it would be madness to suppose such an event would leave us indifferent. 

“As far as I am concerned—and I am snre I am speaking for the whole Gov¬ 
ernment—am deeply conscious of the ties between Belgium and the 
Netherlands.” 

For text of the speech, see Armales ParZementaires de JBelgiQue: Ohambre de* 
Repr^sentants, Dec. 19, 1939, pp. 153-195; for translation, see BeJU^um: The 
Official Account of What Happened, 19S9-1H0 (London, 1941), pp. 89-84. Biilow- 
Schwante had sent on Dec. 20 a lengthy rejwrt on the Sx>aak statement 
(2823/548960-33). 
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break of the war both Holland and Belgium had received solemn 
assurances that their neutrality would be respected; he had faith, in 
the word which had been given. If in his speech he had, nevertheless 
taken up the question of what Belgium would do if Holland should be 
attacked-from one side or another, he had done so only because he had 
been forced to by the report of the Chamber Committee. In view of 
the general expectation that large-scale fighting would break out some¬ 
where next spring, it was quite natural that the Belgian public was 
speculating on where these battles would occur. Belgium would be 
directly affected only by an attack against her own border or against 
that of her northern neighbor. In the former event, the situation 
was clear: Belgium would then fight no matter from what side she 
was attacked. 

As regards the latter case, the Belgian public had been wondering 
what position the Government would take. Here he would have to 
say that any occupation of Holland, whether by England or by Ger¬ 
many, would create a situation for Belgium that would call for new 
decisions. With the German Army in Holland, Belgium would not 
be able with her small Army to defend her several hundred kilometers 
of border from Arlon to Antwerp; besides, occupation of the Scheldt 
estuary would make it impossible to maintain the flow of supplies for 
the country. Furthermore, if Holland were to be attacked in spite 
of the solemn assurances given her, it would be impossible to convince 
the Belgian people that they in turn would not suffer invasion sooner 
or later. If it were England, on the other hand, which occupied Hol¬ 
land, the situation would be equally difiicult, and any other attempt 
to keep the country out of the war would probably also be foredoomed 
to failure. 

Continuing, the Foreign Minister said that the point of his state¬ 
ments had been merely to indicate that any attack on Holland would 
create a new situation that would require reexamination. He had 
rejected the idea of an automatic reaction. The Belgian Government 
would accordingly keep its hands free for that contingency. In the 
circumstances obtaining at the outbreak of the war, Belgium, in pur¬ 
suance of her policy of independence, had declared her neutrality, 
and she would continue to observe the strictest neutrality as long as 
these circumstances prevailed. There were no grounds for doubting 
that; the Government was as firm in its resolve to pursue its neutrality 
policy as it had been at the start of the war, when Franco-British 
inclinations to march through Belgium undoubtedly failed to mate¬ 
rialize because, among other factors, there was a firm determination 
to defend the country against any attack. 


Bulow 
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No. 523 


2700/547590^-91 

MeriWTand/wm hy an O'ffiGidL of the OvltwcH Policy DepartTncTdi 

BERiiiN*, January 11,1940. 
zu Kult B 64-11 6/1.11 

The N. V. Houlandsohe Bottenland-Bank, The Hague ^ 

I. Now that the provinces of Weichselgau and Warthegau have at 
last become integral parts of the Reich,® the conditions which made it 
necessary at one time to set up such a camouflaged corporation as the 
N. V. Hollandsche Buitenland-Bank of The Hague have ceased to 
e^Qst* 

II. Liquidation of the credits which we extended in the former 
Poland through the N. V. Hollandsche Buitenland-Bank must ab¬ 
solutely be handled in a manner that will stand up under the scrutiny 
of the Netherlands authorities. 

III. Due consideration must also be given to the Dutch members of 
the board of directors, some of whom are very prominent persons. 

IV. Following the liquidation of the credits, it would be advisable 
to retain the valuable framework of the Buitenland-Bank for future 
Germanization projects of the Reich which might need camouflage. 

A reduction of the capital stock to about 1 million Dutch guilders 
would on the other hand appear desirable. 

The Buitenland-Bank also administers for the Cautio^ the inter¬ 
national commitments of the Tobis,® and also renders valuable 
services to the Reich-Kredit-Gesellschaft A. G. in the financing of 
exports and imports. 


* Not printed (2790/547593-96). 

^The HollandscUe Buitenland-Bank, founded in 1925 with assistance of the 
Belch and Prussian Governments, had been engaged in financing and refinancing 
enterprises of German nationalist interest among German minorities principally 
in Poland and elsewhere in Eastern Europe, The financial structure engaged in 
this type of activity was headed by the Vereinigte Finanzkontore G. m. b, H. 
(formerly the Ossa Vermittlungs- und Handelsgesellschaft m. b. H.), a govern¬ 
ment-controlled agency, over which the Foreign Ministry exercised supervision 
through Kult B, and which at this time went under the cover name of Exzelsior 
A. G. Activities of this organization in Austria have been mentioned in voL i, 
documents Nos. 170 and 175, its activities in Poland in vol. v, document No. 85, 
and in Denmark in vol, v, document No. 462. 

•The Weichselgau and Warthegau (German descriptions of areas in the four 
western provinces of Poland) were declared to be incorporated into the Reich 
by a decree of Oct. 8, 1939, to be effective Nov. 1, 1939 (JReichsffesetxiblatt, 19S9, 
pt I, p. 2042). 

* The Cautio Treuhandgesellschaft m. b. H., a financial holding company. 

®A German and an international film concern. The international concern 
had headquarters in Amsterdam. 
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Submitted to the official in charge. Senior Counselor Schwager® 
with the request for an opinion/ ’ 

Grosskopt 


* Schwager, wha had formerly been In charge of these matters as head of Kult 
B, now exercised supervision over them as officer in charge of budget and 
ffiaancial questions in the Personnel and Administrative Department. 

Marginal notes: 

*‘Re I. The H[ollandsche] B [uitenland-] B[ank] is used also for other credits, 
e. g., in Rumania. ^ 

“Re II. Yes! 

“Re III. Yes! 

“Re IV. I strongly recommend that the attention of Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 
and Ambassador Bitter be called to other administrative possibiUtiea of the 
H. B. B., on the basis of a detailed memorandum on the H. B. B. in the files of Kidt 
B—^prepared by us about 2 or 3 years ago. [Not printed, 2790/547621-26]. 

“I disagree with the Exzelsior, whose interests are one-sided, and ain con¬ 
vinced that very good use could be made of the H. B. B., in one way or another 
during the war. Schwager.” 

On Jan. 28, the Minister in the Netherlands was asked to state his opinion on 
proposals for liquidating or reducing the scale of the Hollandsche Buitenland- 
Bank (2168/471060-61). Count Zech replied on Feb. 14, that the Bank had 
proved extremely useful and that he was opposed to liquidating the bank or 
reducing substantially the scale of its operations (2168/471062-63), Grosskopf, 
in a memorandum of Mar. 7, noted that the Exzelsior A. G. and the Finance 
Ministry were in agreement with the position that the Bank should be continned 
on its current scale to the end of the war (2790/547584). 

No. 524 


100/64908r-10 

Memorandum hy an Oficial of the Foreign Mimster^s Secretariat^ 

Berlin, January 11, 1940. 

Upon presenting the attached memorandum, the Italian Ambassador 
told me, with reference to yesterday’s question by the Foreign Min¬ 
ister ^ as to what evidence the Duce had of a possible change of mind 
by the enemy, that the Duce’s opinion was founded less on concrete 
facts than on the logic of the situation. If Germany allowed Poland 
to he restored in some form or other, she would deprive her enemies 
of that very reason for the war on which they have focused the 
attention of their own public. This would logically lead to a peace 
movement. 

Moreover, if Germany abstained from taking the offensive on the 
Western front, the only result of such a situation would likewise be 
peace, for the Allies themselves ceirtainly would not attack in the 
West. 

Attolico then asked me whether any German reaction to the Duce’s 
letter was yet discernible. I replied that the German reaction had 
been made evident in the talk that he had had with the Foreign Min- 


See document No. 618. 
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ister yesterday, from which he could gather at any rate that Germany 
was studying the Duce’s letter very closely 

Schmidt 

[Bnclosiare] 

Paris, December 20, [1939], 
Memoran'dxjm: From Attoucco 

There continues to be agitation in parliamentary circles for a reor¬ 
ganization of the Cabinet, the main objective of which, in the minds 
of many deputies, would be Daladier’s resignation as Foreign Min¬ 
ister and the formation of a ministry to coordinate the armed forces. 
Mandel, as the heir to Clemenceau’s tradition, would have to be placed 
at the head of the latter ministry. There is an overabundance of can¬ 
didates for the Foreign Ministry, including de Monzie, who, however, 
would gladly take the Ministry of the Interior if he were not ap¬ 
pointed Foreign Minister. I have been assured, however, that de 
Monzie recently had a talk with Halifax and discussed with him his 
views on foreign ajffairs, which received the approval of the British 
Minister. 

Another candidate for the Foreign portfolio is M. Chautemps. The 
decision may be made in the first days of January. 

But the chief issue debated at this moment is really whether the 
serious internal incidents caused by the military inactivity may be 
more severe or less severe than those which might be provoked by an 
attempt to shake off this inactivity. This, too, is reported to have 
been discussed at the Anglo-French meeting in Paris the day before 
yesterday. The problem is, however, complex and difficult because 
it involves not only military factors but more particularly political 
and social factors, the appraisal of which varies with the general view¬ 
points of the two countries and the special viewpoints of their politi¬ 
cal officials. In reality, England feels that the burden of this siege 
warfare rests more heavily on her and would like her ally to bear a 
greater share of it. On the other hand, it is said here that in the 
British Government itself the ideas of absolute intransigence are be¬ 
ginning to change a little. There is no doubt that the anxieties in¬ 
crease in the same measure as the intentions or the opportunities of 
conducting a real and regular war—of infantry—diminish. 

It is possible that just as the two opposing sides, as the result of a 
chain of fateful mistakes, found themselves in an intolerable political 
situation from which the only logical way out sooner or later had to be 
war, so it might also come to pass that if it should suit neither side to 
take the initiative in large-scale operations, peace will sooner or later 
appear as the only logical way out of an intolerable military situation. 


^ See document No. 504. 
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No. 525 

446'7/Ba87442r-43 

MeraorandAmh by an O-fflcicCi of the Aussenpolitisches Amt 

Bbruen, January 11, 1940 . 

On Monday, January 8, I spoke at tlie Fiirstenliof [hotel] to the 
German Naval Attache to Oslo, iiieutenant Commander Schreiber 
who told me of a visit he had paid Geheimrat von Gnmdherr in the 
Foreign Ministry. I asked Commander Schreiber whether he had 
spoken to Herr von Grundherr on the question of possible British 
intervention in Norway. Commander Schreiber affirmed this, and 
said that Geheimrat von Grundherr regarded it as a fairy tale. Com¬ 
mander Schreiber then asked Herr von Grundherr if he thought an 
unhindered supply of Swedish ore vital to Germany and her war effort, 
and he said yes. Then Commander Schreiber asked further what 
Herr von Grundherr himself would do if he were an Englishman and 
knew that delivery of the ore was vital to the German war effort. 
Herr von Grundherr then had to admit it was altogether probable 
that the British would overlook nothing to disturb ore deliveries to 
Germany from Narvik. 

I myself visited Herr von Grundherr on the evening of January 
To me also he stressed that he did not believe England would intervene 
in Norway in any way whatever. Moreover, he was quite certain that 
in any case the Norwegian Government would maintain its neutrality. 
He said expressly that recently the Norwegian Government has been 
extraordinarily courageous in the neutrality question. I had the im¬ 
pression that my objection to this view made no lasting impression 
on him. 

Regarding the Finnish affair, it is interesting to note that Herr von 
Grundherr told me that he considered German conduct toward Russia 
as neither wise nor correct and thought any yielding to Russia omi¬ 
nous for further developments in northern Scandinavia. That this 
view contradicts those of the Foreign Ministry was left unsaid, but 
could clearly be inferred. 

SCHEIDT 


No. 526 

124/122S54r-55 

Minister Blucher to State Secretary "Wei&sdcTcer 

Kmo, January 11, 1940. 
Dear Baron Weizsacbier: I wish to thank you most cordially 
for your kind letter of January 2.^ Thank you, too, for your kindness 


Document No. 600. 
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to my wife and your offer to arrange for forwarding her letters. 
They are now coming through regularly, so that I do not need to 
trouble you. 

Permit me now to add a few remarks with the brutal frankness 
excusable only in a private letter. 

My old friend Hedin wrote me a few days ago: ^‘Finnish resistance 
may in certain circumstances change the entire world situation.” 
This is correct according to my impressions here. 

What Soviet Eussia amounts to was heretofore a big question mark. 
For the past six weeks Finland has now been the guinea pig on which 
the excellence of the Eed A.rmy and the appeal of Bolshevism have 
been tested by experiment. 

The result is unequivocal. 

In spite of a tremendous superiority in men and materiel, the 
Eed Army has suffered one defeat after another, lost thousands of 
prisoners and hundreds of guns, tanks, and planes, and has made no 
decisive gain in territory. 

Kuusinen’s government has not found support anywhere in Fin¬ 
land. Even the workers have entirely rejected it. 

In view of this experience the ideas on Bolshevist Eussia must be 
thoroughly revised. All of us started with the wrong premises 
when we assumed that Eussia was a first-rate military factor and that 
Bolshevism and its Comintern exerted a strong influence on the labor¬ 
ing masses of other countries. Actually, the Eed Army has such 
shortcomings that it cannot even dispose of a small country and the 
Comintern does not even gain ground in a population that is more than 
40 percent socialist. 

What Eussia amounts to economically cannot be ascertained, to be 
sure, on the basis of the Finnish experiment—^that Herr Eitter must 
establish; at any rate, however, the experience gained in Finland 
shows that Eussia has not for some time past constituted a threat to 
the great power, Germany, and that Germany already had a safe 
flank in the East and did not need to make any sacrifices for it. 

In these circumstances it might now be possible to adopt an en¬ 
tirely different tone toward the gentlemen in the Kremlin from that 
of August and September. 

In addition there is the fact that Eussia’s alignment with the 
Western Powers is at present out of the question, now that Eussia 
has seriously compromised herself in these countries through the 
Finnish adventure and has revealed her military and political 
weakness. 

I would therefore assume that our position vis-^-vis Moscow is 
strong enough today so that we can without difficulty put a stop to 
this calamitous excursion into the ITorth. 

260090—54-47 
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I hope you will not mind if I send a copy of this letter to Herr von 
Grundherr. 

With a Heil Hitler, a kiss of the Baroness’s hand, and my best re> 
gards to you, I remain 

Yours, etc. Bluoher 


Nq. 527 

124/122488r-SS 

Ambassador Mackensen to State Secretary WeiesacTcer 

SECRET Eodvie, January 11,1940. 

Mt Dear Friend : Professor Hermanin von Reichenfeld, the cura¬ 
tor of the art treasures at the Palazzo Venezia, where he also has his 
office and so is constantly in the same building as the Duce—a person 
who is known to you as the man who, after the big banquet at the 
Palazzo Venezia on the occasion of the Fuhrer’s visit, conducted the 
Fiihrer, the Duce, and our immediate circle through the collections of 
the Palazzo Venezia, and a person who has for years been closely 
associated with the Embassy and with me personally—^urgently re¬ 
quested a few days ago that my colleague, Reichert, a personal 
friend of his, come to see him in order that he might tell Reichert 
his views as set forth in the enclosed memorandum. 

In this conversation, as you will see, he expressed certain grave 
anxieties, which, I must add, we hear from many quarters and espe¬ 
cially from the none-too-numerous Italian friends of ours who stand 
squarely by the Axis. We are giving the greatest attention here to 
these anxieties, which we fully share. Our counterpropaganda, which 
was laxmched pursuant to the instructions given me personally by 
the Reich Foreign Minister early last December in Berlin and in 
line with the conditions stated by him at that time, will take effect 
only gradually. We anticipate a certain measure of success, althou^ 
we must also bear in mind that for a great number of reasons the 
other side probably will have the advantage over us for some time 
yet. 

I would not have considered forwarding the enclosed memorandum 
to Berlin—especially since it is unlikely to contain anything new to 
you—^if it were not that I supposed, I might even say felt certain, 
that what Hermanin had to say to Reichert came directly from the 
Duce, who, I know, has confidential relations with Hermanin and 
has used him as go-between on a number of occasions in the past. 
The cautious Hermanin would never have entered into such political 
talks without the approval of the Duce, and least of all would he have 
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urged a member of tbe Embassy staff to visit him for such a purpose. 
This gives special -weight to the matter, for it indicates that the un¬ 
mistakable advantage which the propaganda of the Western Powers 
has here is causing serious concern also to the Duce. As I pointed 
out in my oral report in Berlin, the Duce attaches particular impor¬ 
tance to popular sentiment, more so perhaps than one would expect 
in an authoritarian regime. It is quite certain—and this, too, I made 
clear in Berlin—that in his final decision he will never allow h imself 
to be governed by such popular sentiment; but there is no question 
that at the critical moment, when he presses the button, he would, 
if possible like to have the people solidly behind him and resolved 
to follow him of tlieir own free -will. Considering this, it is natural 
that he should feel some concern about the present status of the 
propaganda war of the two sides on Italian territory. Just as I did 
in Berlin, so I should like to emphasize now once more that the whole 
question is of no -vital importance for his decision, because when the 
fimfl comes he will, as he has always done in the past, find the right 
phrase to make his people fall in behind him. Still we must do 
everything to ease his task in that field also. 

T\^at I have in mind in this connection is not so much the question 
of our relations with the Church, broached by Hermanin, or the ques¬ 
tion of the Qraf Spee (regarding the latter, incidentally, there is 
already an interchange of ideas going on between the Naval Attach^ 
and the Naval High Command, although this has produced nothing 
fruitful for us to date)—^what the Duce is most of all concerned about 
is the question of our relations with Bussia. It has been brought out 
in both my -written and oral reports that the Duce—^practically alone 
in Italy, I should say—has a full understanding for the events in 
Moscow following in the train of the -visits there by the Eeich For¬ 
eign Minister. I need to call to mind only his statement to me that 
this regulation of German-Eussian relations was an “absolute neces¬ 
sity” for us; but I recall also that he followed it up by raising a 
warning finger against any intensification or further development of 
our relations with Russia.^ Considering the psychology of the Italian 
people, it is after all impossible for him, in a country where the 
memory of our common battle in Spain is still so vivid and the Anti- 
Comintern idea is perhaps more deeply rooted than among us, to 
make the broad masses understand—in this case the broad masses 
extend far into government circles—^that what has happened does not 
signi:fy any change in the course of German policy. 


* See documents Nos. 205 and 410. 
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Concerning the question as to what we can do in this field, I should 
like first of all to say negatively that we must at all events avoid any. 
thiug of the sort that happened in the case of the Stalin leaflet, for 
instance, (cf. telegraphic report No. 1078 of December 27,1939)* and 
more recently with the Joy and Worh brochures sent us for distribu¬ 
tion here (cf. Instruction of December 28, 1939—^Inf. 4202).' 

I should furthermore like to urge very strongly that if it is at all 
possible all releases concerning our relations with Eussia, and not 
least of all pictorial representations, always be reviewed in the light 
of how they will aflect the Italians. Finally, I should be grateful if 
I could have ample material suitable for use in publicity—especially 
for word-of-mouth propaganda—^so as to promote understanding for 
our Eussian policy. 

In conclusion I should like to call your attention to the fact that 
Hertnani n , who mentioned the Eussian question to Eeichert twice, 
stated at the end that “according to his firm conviction” (i. e. a con¬ 
viction probably based on statements by the Duce) Italy could not 
remain a passive observer if Eussia should ever become an aggressor 
against Eumania or, what is more, Hungary. 

I should be extremely grateful to you, my dear friend, if you would 
give this letter your special attention and consider whether and in 
what measure my suggestions can be acted upon.* 

With cordial greeting and Heil Hitler! 

Tours, etc. Mackensen 

P. S. On the subject of propaganda, the secret report of the Mili¬ 
tary Attachd (g. Kdos No. 2 of January 5, Annex 1, a copy of which 
was submitted to the Foreign Ministry)® is also of interest; it states 
the arguments of “one of the oldest Fascists” (this refers to Giunta, 
whom you know about). 

* Not printed (8886/B689873-74). 

* Not found. 

* On Jan. 18 Weizsacker replied that Berlin was keenly aware of the propa¬ 
ganda difficulties in Rome and had studied Mackensen’s suggestions. He then 
went on as follows: “As regards our Russian policy, the development it has 
taken since September 1,1939, is rather inevitable [giemlich gtpancrslSu/lffe], and 
1 am afraid it will remain a vulnerable point of attack for the propaganda of the 
opposing forces in Rome. 

“By the way, anticipating your agreement, I passed on your recommendations 
of January 11 to Herr von Ribbentrop and the offices in the Ministry which are 
primarily concerned with them. 

“Finally, I find the unqualified statement important according to which It^ 
would not remain passive if Russia should attack Rumania. That is a question 
which we also discussed during your last sojourn in Berlin. This new version 
seems to be rather unequivocal. At the moment, however, we have no sure 
indications that it wiU be the Balkans’ ‘turn’ next” (2281/480329-30). 

‘ Not found. 
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[Enclosure] 

!Rom£, January 9, 1940. 

MmuoKANDmi 

Upon his telephoned request, I today visited Professor Hermanin 
at the Palazzo Venezia. He explained that his urgent request for me 
to visit him was prompted by the desire to inform me, privately and 
as friend to friend, of the following: 

He was watching with deep concern how the French and British 
propaganda was increasing and having more success in Italy with 
every passing day. Of German propaganda, on the other hand, there 
was practically nothing to be seen. Very cleverly, as the Embassy 
must be aware, capital was made of Germany’s close relations with 
the Soviet Union, whose action against Finland had enormously in¬ 
tensified Italy’s dislike for the Soviet Union. There were many 
Italians who would gladly join in fighting on the side of the opponents 
of the Bolsheviks, as they had done in the Spanish campaign. He 
knew of some who had already done so. In view of this outlook of 
the Italians, one could imagine the effect of the slogan, very cleverly 
exploited by the enemy propaganda, that Germany was on the side 
of the Bolsheviks and let them help her. The force of that argument 
was further increased by our bad relations with the Church; Catholic 
Italy was likening these to the Bolshevist atheistic movement and thus 
furnishing the enemy propaganda with an extremely effective device 
to foment hate. He, Hermanin, as the good friend of Germany that 
we knew him to be, could not urge us insistently enough to launch 
as active a propaganda campaign here as possible, with all available 
means, so as to avert the loss of valuable ground. It was lucky for 
us that the Italians had a fundamental dislike for the Briti^ in¬ 
dividually and, above all, politically. This, in his opinion, was the 
point which our propaganda should seize upon. 

Hermanin then turned the conversation to the events that fol¬ 
lowed the “unfortunate” naval engagement in the bay of Montevideo. 
He had been told yesterday by someone connected with the Italian 
Navy that on leaving the port, the pocket battleship Graf Spec was 
confronted only by the two small British cruisers which it had ef¬ 
fectively shelled before, and a small gunboat. It was a matter of re¬ 
gret to him that Germany had not issued an authentic communique on 
the last days of the Graf Speef such a communique would surely have 
afforded sufficient material to quash such allegations which, unless 
counteracted, would create a very mxfortunate impression here. 
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Professor Hermanin then touched once more on the subject of 
Russia’s action. He only hoped that Germany was in a position to 
check this advance if it should turn toward the Balkans. Should 
Russia resort to aggression against Rumania or especially Hungary 
he was firmly convinced that Italy could not remain passive. The 
result would be a spread of the confiagration in Europe, which cer¬ 
tainly could not be desired by Germany. 

Respectfully submitted through the Counselor of Embassy to the 
Ambassador- 


No. 528 


141/126450-52 

Memorandtmi hy the Head of Political Division II 


January 12,1940. 

The Belgian Counselor of Embassy, Vicomte Berryer, handed me 
today the attached note verbale containing a protest against two 
separate cases of German airplanes flying over Belgian territory on 
January 10, and requesting that appropriate measures be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents. In his oral statements ac¬ 
companying the presentation of the note, Vicomte Berryer stressed 
that the note gave very specific data as to place, time, and aircraft 
type, so that there could be no question of a mistake on the part of the 
Belgian authorities. 

I confined myself to saying that we must reserve our reply in this 
matter until the results of the investigation by the competent German 
authorities regarding the representations of the Embassy were 
available. 

In this connection Vicomte Berryer also mentioned briefly the Ger¬ 
man Luftwaffe plane which had made an emergency landing near 
Mechelen-sur-Meuse, remarking that this airplane, too, had flown ovot 
Belgian sovereign territory.^ I referred him to the LNB report that 
the airplane in question had lost its direction by mistake. 


^ A German courier plane had made a forced landing in Belgian territory 
near Mechelen-sur-Meuse on January 10. Two German Luftwaffe oflacers, 
Major Reinberger and Major Hoenmanns, were aboard the plane. Major 
Reinberger had in his possession some confidential documents which he attempted 
to burn. The documents were preliminary instructions for use of German 
troops in an invasion of Belgium and the Netherlands planned to begin on 
Jan. 17, but subsequently postponed. (See the OKW directives of Jan. 11 
and Jan. 15, Trial of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxxiv, document No. 072-(^ 
exhibit GB-109, pp. 294—96.) Translations and photographs of portions of 
the documents may be found in the Belgian Foreign Ministry’s publicatton, 
Belgium: The Ojfficial Account of What Happened, 19^9—19liO, pp. 85-91, and in 
the work of the military aide to King Leopold, General R. F. O. van Overstraeten, 
Albert I—Leopold III: Vingt Ans de politique militaire Beige, 1920-19^0 (Bruges, 
1946), pp. 449 ff. 
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Vicomte Berryer then stated, emphasizing that this was not an 
official communication, that the German side had admitted during the 
German-Belgian trade negotiations that German airplanes flew over 
Belgium on photographic missions. At any rate the German nego¬ 
tiations had countered the Belgian statement that no railroad cars 
were available with the assertion that this was not true; on the con¬ 
trary, photographs had disclosed the presence of 300 railroad cars 
standing idle on tracks in southern Belgium. In replying to this 
statement by the Belgian Counselor of Embassy I confilned myself to 
the remark that I had the impression that there must be some mis¬ 
understanding here. 

VON Eustteuen 

[Eiudosnre] 

Note Yerhale From the Belgian Embassy ^ 

P. 5272 Beelust, January 12,1940. 

No. 473 Pol. H 148. 

The Belgian Embassy has the honor to call once more to the atten¬ 
tion of the Eeich Government that new cases of flights over Belgian 
territory were recorded in great detail by the competent Belgian 
authorities on January 10. 

A German Heinkel 111 plane was spotted 

at 10: 36 a. m. near Houflalize 
at 10:40 a. m. near St. Hubert 
at 10:43 a. m. near Jemelle 
at 10:45 a. m. near Dinant 
at 10: 51 a. m. again near Jemelle 
at 10: 59 a. m. near Namur 
at 11:11 a. m. near Laroche 
at 11:15 a. m. near Fauvillers. 

On the same day a detailed report was made regarding a German 
Junkers 88 plane above Fauvillers at 1:07 p. m. This plane then 
took the following direction Laroche, Marche, Huy, where it passed 
at 1:27 p. m., and then Aywaille, Verviers, Vise, where it passed 
at 1: 44 p. m. 

The Belgian Embassy has been instructed to address to the Reich 
Government its renewed protest against these violations of the neu¬ 
trality of Belgian territory and a request that appropriate measures 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 

® The original of this document was in French. 
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No. 529 


141/126454. 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Belgiwm 
Telegram 


MOST TORGEXT Berucx, January 12, 

No. 11 RAM 13. 

With reference to your telegraphic report No. 12 of January 12.2 
Please wire immediately detailed report on the particulars of the 
conversation between Wenninger and Eeinberger, as well as an exact 
account of the circumstances attending the destruction of the courier 
baggage. 

Ribbextrop 


^ The Embassy copy of this telegram (2845/551208) shows it to have been sent 
at 9:12 p. m. Berlin time and received at 9:10 p. m. Brussels time on Jan. 12. 

* In telegram No. 12 of Jan. 12, 1: 25 p. m., Lt. Gen. Wenninger, Air Attach4 in 
Brussels, reported to the High Command of the Luftwaffe, Attach^ Group: 
“Beinberger reports that the courier baggage was burned down to insignificant 
fragments. The conduct of both oflacers following the landing was unobjection¬ 
able.” (141/126453) 


No. 530 

1860/422921-22 

Memorandum by the State Secretary * 

St.S. No. 44 Berlin, January 12,1940. 

Pol. TI133. 

The Swedish Minister, who had spent several days in Stockholm, 
called on me today and began the conversation with the remark that he 
came without specific instructions. He wanted to give me the assur¬ 
ance once more, however, on the basis of the impressions he had gained 
in Stockholm, that his Government was maintaining its neutrality 
and had not in any way complied with the League of Nations resolu¬ 
tion regarding assistance to Finland nor would it do so in the future. 
Sweden had informed the League of Nations of this, too. Everything 
that Sweden did for Finland was done of her own accord, without any 
cooperation with foreign powers, and was not of an official nature. 
M. Hichert attached particular importance to this remark since on 
Lis last visit * I had shown him telegrams to the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations from London and Paris from which other con¬ 
clusions could have been drawn. 


* Richert’s report on this conversation is printed in Handlingar rorande Bveriges 
poUtih under andra vdrldsJcrigct; Forspelet till det tysTca angreppet pd Danmark 
ocJi Norge den 9 April 1940, a collection of documents published hy the Swedish 
EoreignMinistry (Stockholm, 1947), pp, 29-30. 

* On Jan. 4 (1860/422882-83). 
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Today I called M. Kicliert’s attention to an article in the Temps of 
January 10 which quite plainly demands that Scandinavia be drawn 
into the general theater of war. M. Richert knew this article and 
also the polemics in the German press opposing this thesis. He 
strictly adhered to his assertion, however, that Swedish cooperation 
with third powers in favor of Finland was out of the question. 

The Minister then explained that the Swedish Parliament at present 
agreed with this policy of the Government. However, M. Richert con¬ 
tinued, patriotic excitement in Sweden continued to run very high. If 
at some later time the Russian weight should crush Finland and the 
Russian Army approach Sweden, it was uncertain whether the na¬ 
tional exuberance might not push Sweden into the war against Russia. 
It was clear to the ilinister that this would entail great danger for 
Sweden. From there he went on to speak of the joint interest of Ger¬ 
many and Scandinavia in seeing that peace was preserved in Sweden 
and Norway, and in that connection privately inquired whether Ger¬ 
many could not after all render the tremendous service and win the 
prestige of effecting a settlement between Russia and Finland before 
matters went to extremes. 

In answer to M. Richert’s last remark, I only confirmed the German 
interest in preserving Scandinavian neutrality and pointed to the fact 
that the Kuusinen Government had been recognized by Russia. As 
he knew, the Russian Government had stated that it could not nego¬ 
tiate with two Finnish governments. Thus I did not see that there was 
any room for negotiations. 

Weizsackbk 


No- 531 

141/12645S 

The Amhassador in Belgium to the Foreign Mirdstry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT BnijssEiiS, January 13,1940—i: 40 a. m. 

No. 13 [IJ] of January 13 Received January 13—T: 35 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 11 of January 12.^ 

1 . Major Reinberger informed General Wenninger on January 
12 that he destroyed the courier baggage by burning, leaving only a 
few fragments, the size of the palm of his hand. 

Reinberger further reported that he had ascertained by inspection 
that the major portion of the remnant that was not burned was of no 
importance. 

He was unable to identify the remaining pieces. 


Document No. 529. 
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2. According to Major Reinberger’s report the destruction of the 
courier baggage took place as follows; 

a. After an emergency landing, Beinberger took the courier pouches 
behind some bushes in order to burn them out of sight of approaching 
Belgian soldiers, whose attention Major Hoenmaims engaged in order 
to gain time. It was possible to burn a considerable portion of the 
material before the light of the fire attracted the attention of the 
soldiers. When the fire was forcibly extinguished, there remained the 
fragments described under 1. 

A After being taken to military quarters near the landing site 
Reinberger tried to complete the destruction of the remaining pieces! 
which were lying on a table, by throwing them into the stove. A 
gian officer managed to pull the remnants from the stove without their 
apparently having sustained much damage from burning. Reinberger 
has not seen the remnants mentioned under [paragraph] 1 again since 
that moment. 

3. The conversation of the Lcieutenant General with Majors Rein¬ 
berger and H[oenmanns] took place in the presence of the Military 
Attache and the assistant to the Air Attache, with no Belgian witnesses 
present; it was taken for granted that the conversation was being over¬ 
heard with listening devices. Consequently, the content of the courier 
mail could not be discussed in detail. 

4. The Military Attachd has made arrangements for a watch on 
any military measures that might be touched off by this incident. 

5. General Wenninger will arrive in Berlin early on January 13 to 
report in person to the Air Ministry.* 

BijiiOW 

* In the Jodi diary introduced at the Nuremberg Trial of the Major War Crimi¬ 
nals as document No. 1811—PS, but not included in the published collection, there 
Is the following entry on the conference which V^enninger had at 11: 00 a, m. on 
Jan. 13 with Goring, Bodenschatz, and Jeschonnek: “Report on a conversation 
of Luftwaffe Attachd with the two fliers who made the forced landing. Result: 
Despatch case burnt for certain.” 


No. 532 

141/126450 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

T^egram 

MOST URGENT BRUSSELS, January 13, 1940—^12:45 p. m. 

"No. 16 of January 13 Received January 13—5:45 p. m. 

With reference to our telegram 'No, 16 of January 13.^ 

1. following yesterday’s reception of the Defense Minister® aud 
the Chief of the General Staff by the King, the Foreign Minister made 
the following announcement: * 

* Document No. 531. 

* Lt. Gen. Henri Denis. 

* The quoted portion of the telegram is in French. 
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“In accordance witli decisions previously adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment, certain protective measures have been taken today, 

“These measures constitute nothing more than the carrying into ef¬ 
fect of the defense plan envisaged from the first days of mobilization.” 

Although the announcement seeks to create the impression that Ihe 
defense measures involved vpere prepared long in advance, it may 
nevertheless be assumed that the measures were taken as a result of 
alarming reports received by the Belgian General Staff in recent days. 

2. Since the night of January 12, troop movements have been in 
progress. So far it has not been possible to ascertain particulars as 
to direction and strength. 

3. The Military Attach4 requests that the Army High Command 
be notified at once. 

Birto-w 


No. 533 

S712/B0aS718 

The Foreign Minister to the 'Legation in Rumania 

Beblin, January 13, 1940, 
W 144 g. 

Making sure of our imports from Bumania is of special importance 
in time of war and demands eadraordinary measures. In order to 
deal with these problems in a responsible way an economics ofSce under 
a “special representative for economic questions” is being set up in 
the Bucharest Legation and he is accountable directly to the Minister. 

I am charging the Chairman of the German Government Committee 
for Bumania, Minister Clodius, with setting up this office. To be 
head of the office Herr Neubacher, Mayor of Vierma, is going on leave 
of absence from his official duties in Vienna, and is being assigned to 
the Legation in Bucharest as special representative for economic ques¬ 
tions. Both men are leaving immediately for Bucharest. 

It is the task of the special representative to see that every means 
is used to ensure that all possibilities available to us under existing 
governmental agreements for acquiring important raw materials and 
food are fully exploited; this will involve initiating at the right time 
and in the appropriate way the effecting and following throu^ of 
the necessary purchase contracts, ensuring the required transport 
facilities, and counteracting attempts at sabotage by the enemy powers. 

BlBEESKTROr 
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No. 534 


141 / 1264 ^ 

Memorandvm hy the Director of the Politico^ DepcirtmeTit 

Beklin, January 13, 1940 ^ 
The Belgian Ambassador told me today that he wants to call on tie 
State Secretary in the question of the continued instances of flights 
of German aircraft over Belgian territory. In particular he criticized 
that we had left former complaints unanswered, which places him in 
a difficult position toward his Government. 

Also Counselor of Embassy Count Berryer has spoken to me 
repeatedly about these flights over Belgian territory, which he says 
had continued up to the last few days. 

The Luftwaffe Operations Staff has been requested to give us a 
plausible explanation for Belgian consumption \jpla%b8ible Darstelhmg 
fur den Gehrauch der Belgier'\. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary* 

WOEBMAIW 


No. 535 

178/84145 

Minute hy the Director of the Economic Policy Department 
ooisTFiDENTiAL BERnm, January 13,1940. 

Geheimrat Kreuter, the manager of the Butch Tredefina-Kredit, 
told me the following from a conversation with the Butch Director- 
General Hirschfeld last week; 

The ^sfetherlands Government has sent former Netherlands Minister 
President Colijn to Borne for an unofficial discussion of the situation 
with the Italian Government. Colijn was to explain that Holland 
‘•was greatly concerned about the existing regime in the event that 
property in Germany should become further undermined.” The 
Netherlands Government was for that reason greatly interested in an 
early peace; it expected little from any initiative of its own in this 
direction, but was at all times prepared to support an Italian initiative. 

When Colijn’s trip was announced, Mussolini had replied that he 
was prepared to receive him, but not to discuss peace possibilities with 
him. Ciano would be available for further conversations. 

Herr Kreuter had been promised by the Butch that he would be in¬ 
formed about the result of the conversations in Borne after the return 
of M. Colijn.^ 

WiEHL 


^In a memorandum of Jan. 28 (173/84181—83), Wiehl noted further infor¬ 
mation which had been received from Dutch sources about the visit of the former 
Netherlands Minister President to Home in order to explore peace possibili¬ 
ties. Colijn was reported to have considered his visit to have been^ without 
results. Count Ciano’s account of the visit appears in The Ciano Diaries^ entry 
for Jan. 9,1340. 
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No. 536 

1T3/84150 

Minute l>y the Director of the Economie Policy Department 

ooNFTDENTiAi. Berlin, January 13,1940. 

Geheimrat Kreuter, the manager of the Dutch Tredeflna-Kredit, 
told me the following from a conversation with the Netherlands For¬ 
eign Minister, Kleffens, last week: 

The Foreign Minister had mentioned that the ships with Swedish 
ore for Germany were still reaching the port of Rotterdam without 
trouble. This was facilitated by a friendly shadowing of these ships 
in Dutch waters by the Netherlands Navy. 

In this connection, the Foreign Minister referred to the contracts 
for the delivery of arms from Germany to Holland (Domier planes, 
antiaircraft guns). Holland was aware that these arms were ready 
for delivery, but that delivery seemed to have been delayed. Holland 
was urgently in need of these arms and hoped that these old contracts 
would still be honored although she understood that new contracts 
were out of the question because of Germany’s own arms requirements. 

WnaaDL 


No. 537 

Kurembergr document No. 021-0 
Exhibit QB-194 

Extract From War Diary of the Naval Staff ^ 

[ExtractI 

CHEFSACHE JanXJARX 13, 1940. 

TOP SECRET MmiTARX 

By Officer Only 

Situation Discussion With the Chief of Navau Staff 


2. “Study North” received from the OEIW. This gives a rough 
preliminary survey of the possibilities of German operations in the 
northern area. The Fuhrer has ordered a Working Committee to be 
formed to revise the study; it is to be headed by a Luftwaffe General 
who will at the same time be entrusted with the execution of any 
eventual operation. The Chief of Staff of the Working Committee 


*Tlie German text ot this extract (less the final paragraph) Is printed in 
Trial of the Major War Criminals, voL xxxiv, pp. 181—185. The German text 
of the entire extract is printed in Walther Hubatsch, Die deutsche Besetsmnc 
von Ddnemark und Norwegen, 1940, pp. 404^®. 
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■will be a naval officer and the Chief of Operations Branch an aimy 
officer.® 

The study commences -with the premise that should England estab¬ 
lish herself in the N'orwegian area it would create an intolerable situa¬ 
tion for Germany in her military strategy, and that probably the only 
way to prevent this would be for Germany to anticipate a Britidi 
move and occupy Norway first. Anti-German feeling is gro'wiug in 
the Scandinavian countries as the situation becomes tenser ovdng to the 
Russo-Finnish conflict, and this would be in favor of England if ^ 
were to take action in Norway. Resistance on the part of the Norwe¬ 
gians can hardly be expected. According to OKW’s study, the posa- 
bility of such a development becomes the more probable because the 
Storting, contrary to constitutional practice, was not dissolved on 
January 11 and the Jewish pro-British Minister President [«&], 
Hambro, remains at the head of the present Norwegian Government 
In the opinion of the OKW, it is also possible that a German offensive 
in the West will be used by England as a pretext for occupyiag 
Norway. 

The OKW’s study was initiated by a report made to the Fiihrer on 
December 12, 1939, by the Commander in Chief, Navy, in which the 
latter, as the result of his conversation with M. Qu[isling] on Decem¬ 
ber 11, drew attention to the great threat which the establishment ol 
the British in the Scandinavian area would imply to German strategy, 
and explained the opportimities for German operations which the pos¬ 
sible development of internal political conditions in Norway might 
afford. (See memorandum of conversation between the Commander 
in Chief, Navy, and Quisling, and the report to the Fiihrer in War 
Diary, Part C, Vol. VII.®) 

The Chief, Naval Staff, is still fibrmly convinced that England in- 
teTids to ooaupy Norway in the near future in order to cut off com¬ 
pletely all exports from the Norwegian-Swedish area to Germany, and 
to hinder German warfare on the ocean and in the North Sea; in so 
doing die will be able to count on Norway’s tacit consent or at least 
that of the Government and the majority of the population because of 
the Norwegians’ anti-German attitude. This opinion is confirmed by 

*The Jodi diary (entries for Jan. 28, 24, and Feb. 5) records that at Hitler’i 
order these arrangements were canceled and “Study North” was Instead assigned 
to a staff 'under direct OJiW control. On Jan. 27, Keitel notified the Army, 
Na'vy, and Luftwaffe that the Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wtfir- 
macht had assigned responsibility to him for “Study N[orth],” to be hno'wn in 
future as “Weser Bhcerclse” [TFe«er«6M»ip]. Flans were to be prepared by a 
special staff under Keitel’s direction. Trial of the Major "War Oriminala, vol 
XSMV, document No. 063-C, exhibit GB-87, pp. 269-270. An EngUsh translation 
appears in Nazi Conspiraop and Agffresaion, vol. vi, p. 8^ 

• See docummit No. 443 and footnote 2. 
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special intelligence which has reached the Chief, Naval Staff. In the 
view of the Chief, Naval Staff, the exercise of very strong British 
pressure on Sweden could be expected as a further result of such an 
occupation, with the aim of choking off the flow of all merchant traf¬ 
fic to Germany, and, if possible, of forcing Sweden into the war on 
the side of the Western Powers. The Chief, Naval Staff, sees a most 
serious threat to Germany in such a development, since the occupation 
of Norway by England would have a decisive effect on the war against 
Germany. 

In partial opposition to the opinion of the Chief, Naval Staff, the 
Operations Division of Naval Staff does not believe that an imminent 
British occupation of Norway is probable. Apart from the fact that 
it is in any case doubtful whether England is at present capable of 
such a display of force, in the opinion of the Operations Division, 
Naval Staff, such an operation would involve great risk and great 
difl5.culties for England. The occupation of Norway would bring 
England into strong and extremely undesirable opposition to Russia, 
and, further, would immediately call forth severe countermeasures on 
Germany’s side. The establishing of British forces in Norwegian 
bases would directly result in the immediate extension of the German 
operational base to Denmark and, if necessary, to Sweden, and Ger¬ 
man sea and air forces would thus constitute an effective threat to 
any British activities in the south Norwegian area. 

Any British military pressure exerted on Sweden from Norway 
could be rendered ineffective by immediate German action againirt 
Sweden since the effects of German warfare could be made felt to a 
much greater degree and much more quickly than would be the ease 
with British operations undertaken from the Norwegian area. 

In the opinion of the Operations Division, Naval Staff, it must be 
regarded as very improbable that England could release such strong 
forces at home as would be necessary for the occupation of Norway 
in order to counter effectively the grave threat from Germany. 

The Operations Division, Naval Staff, considers, however, that an 
occupation of Norway by Germany, if no British action is to be 
feared, would be a dangerous imdertaking both from the strategic 
and economic point of view. After German seizure of Norway, the 
neutral Norwegian territorial waters would no longer be safe, and 
with Germany’s at present still small naval strength, the maintenance 
of German ore imports—especially vital during the winter months— 
from the Norwegian area, and of the important sea routes to Base 
North and to and from overseas could no longer be guaranteed. 

While in complete agreement with this opinion, the Chief, Naval 
Staff, is also convinced that the most favorable solution is definitely 
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the maintenance of the status quo, which, while Norway preserves 
the strictest neutrality, permits Germany’s important wartime sea 
traffic to use Norwegian territorial waters in safety without the feat 
that Great Britain will make any serious attempt to disrupt these 
sea communications. 

The development of the political situation in Norway and also the 
situation of the war as a whole cannot be predicted. It is therefore 
necessary, on principle, to include an occupation of Norway in the 
operational preparations for general war strategy, and where the 
Navy, which would play a decisive part, is concerned, to get all pre¬ 
liminary work underway which would be necessary for the fulfillment 
of any demands which may be made on the Naval Staff, possibly at 
short notice. This preliminary work will be summarized in Study 
North. 


No. 538 


141/126467 

The Ambassador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TOGENT BRUSSELS, January 14,1940—1; 50 p. m. 

No. 22 of January 14 Beceived January 15—12:10 a. m. 

Also for the War Ministry. 

With reference to our telegram No. 20 of January 13.^ 

The Belgian Defense Ministry tonight ordered phase D, that is, 
the next to the last mobilization step. Moreover, portions of age 
classes 20 and 21 were called in tonight. ‘Details will be reported by 
the Military Attache. The new military measures seem to have been 
occasioned by the lively activity of German fliers over Belgian terri¬ 
tory, reports of German troop movements at the Belgian and Dutch 
frontiers, as well as the content of the partly unburned courier mail 
found on the German Air Force officer. This morning’s Belgian 
papers point in a calm tone to the great seriousness of the situation. 
The population is very anxious because a German invasion of Hol¬ 
land and Belgium is believed to be imminent.^ 


Bulow 


^This telegram reported that members of the Belgian armed forces were 
being recalled from leave (141/126463). 

* The Embassy reported further in telegram No. 27 of Jan. 15, 6:15 p. m. 
(141/126478), that Belgian popular feeling was becoming calmer. This trend 
was assisted by the moderate tone taken hy the press. Ofldcial circles remained 
alert and mistrustful, but so far there seemed to be no inclination to deviate 
from the policy of neutrality or to seek aid from England or Prance. 
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No. 539 

173/84145 

The Miidster in the NetJierlcmds to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TJRGEKT The HAGtTE, January 14,1940—8: 52 p. m. 

No, 35 of January 14 Received January 16—^12:10 a. m. 

For Pol. I M. 

All leaves canceled in Holland; thus far alarm has not been issued. 
No troop movements from North Holland ascertained up to 6 p. m. 
Increased telephone traffic at 2 p. m. I have posted watchers for any 
troop movements. Weather: thawing, heavy fog, no visibility. Team 
P. with S. are leaving Monday forenoon. KOH.’^ 

2ie:ch 


* These initials are believed to stand for KHegsorganisation Holland, a unit 
of the Abwehr. A notation by the coding office of the Foreign Ministry indicates 
that 4 copies were to be sent to Lt. Col. Pieckenbrock, who was head of Abwehr !• 

No. 540 


141/12e471-72 

Memorandtmi hy an Officidl of Political Dimsion I 

Berxik, January 14, 1940. 

Pursuant to the instructions received from the Foreign Minister 
I have taken the following steps: 

1. Since Admiral Canaris was en route and could not be reached, 
and his deputy, Captain Biirkner, could also not be reached, I con¬ 
tacted the General Staff of the Luftwaffe directly. 

2. When I learned that the Chief of the General Staff, General 
Jeschonnek, had been summoned to Field Marshal Goring to make 
a report, I contacted General Jeschonnek directly. 

3. At 12: 55 p. m. General Jeschonnek told me the following: 

a. There has been no substantial intensification of reconnais¬ 
sance activity over Belgian territory in the past days. 

Probably no more than one or two planes had been over the 
area during the day. 

S. It was true that after the long period of bad weather there 
had been a small increase in flights in the fine weather of the 
past days, and this probably had also attracted attention. 

e. In view of the political considerations indicated to him. 
General Jeschonnek would issue orders that the flights he cut as 
drastically as was in any way consistent with the military re¬ 
quirements. 

260090—54-48 
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4, Subsequently, I informed Admiral Canaris about the conversa¬ 
tion with General Jeschonnek. Admiral Canaris in turn will inform 
General Keitel. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister in accordance with 
instructions. 

V. D. HETDEMT-EYKSCm 


No. 541 

141 / 126473-76 

Me7)%orandui7i hy the State Secretary 

SECRET Berein, January 15,19^ 

St.S. No. 47 

After the Belgian Ambassador had asked on Saturday ^ to be re¬ 
ceived by me I received him at noon today.* 

Count Davignon started immediately to talk of the numerous oc¬ 
casions when our planes were guilty of flying over Belgian territory 
recently. He hoped for a plausible explanation on my part, es¬ 
pecially as our answer to the Belgian complaints of the more distant 
past was also still lacking. I promised an early reply to the Belgian 
complaints of the months of November and December to the Am¬ 
bassador. Our investigations were always most thorough and would, 
therefore, frequently take some time. We desired to really clarify 
the subject in every case and did not consciously delay our explana¬ 
tion. On the contrary, we were prepared to acknowledge a frontier 
violation, if it was confirmed also by our side, and would not hesitate 
to express our regrets. 

After we had concluded this subject within a few minutes, I told 
the Ambassador that I, on my part, would possibly have asked him 
to come in today if he had not, as it happened, requested it himself. 
I had had submitted to me a series of reports of the foreign press 
on Belgium this very morning, which showed a shocking state of 
excitement and of a military activity which was directed one-sidedly 
against Germany. 

The Ambassador frankly admitted this. This was the third phase 
in the military preparedness of Belgium. The fourth and last phase, 
however, was not yet reached. It might be that Belgium would have 
been better off if she had completely mobilized earlier, just as Holland 
and Switzerland had done. For it was true that the present measure 
must give us the impression of a special alarm. 


^ Jan. 13. 

*Davignon*s account of tills interview appears in his Berlin 
souvenirs d'une mission^ pp. 199—200. 
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After this I asked the Ambassador to give me the reasons which 
impelled his Government to take such steps. 

The best means to produce a crisis are conditions of excitement as 
created by Brussels. It was the right and the duty of every neutral 
country to prepare its defense, but not to strengthen this defense one- 
sidedly against one of the belligerent parties. 

Then Davignon came into rhe open with the reasons which in 
Brussels had caused fear of a German invasion. First he spoke of 
his own information. He would, however, be very cautious in for¬ 
warding this to Brussels and would weigh it carefully: 

а. Everybody in Berlin speaks in the open street of the German 
invasion of Belgium and Holland. I answered this point by saying 
that Brussels should not, after all, rely upon gossip in the street. 

б. The Embassy continuously received anonymous letters dealing 
with the planned invasion. Davignon himself did not put any decisive 
emphasis on these. 

c. His colleagues of the diplomatic corps were already paying him 
visits of condolence. Davignon pretends at least that he reprimanded 
the visitors. 

d- The flying over Belgian territory during the last few days had 
also taken him—^Davignon—aback. 

I replied to this by saying that such individual instances never 
permitted such far-reaching conclusions, even if they were true. The 
Ambassador denied my objection that English and French planes 
were certainly also seen at the Belgian frontier and had crossed it in 
flight. The French and English had been very cautious recently. 

e, Davignon told me confldentially that a member of the German 
economic delegation had told a member of the Belgian delegation that 
our aerial photographs proved that 300 unused and empty freight 
cars were standing in a Belgian village (X). I told Davignon with 
regard to this story that it certainly would not be in keeping with the 
facts. At best it was just a bluff in order to cause the Belgian delega¬ 
tion to put more freight cars at disposal. 

After these experiences of the Belgian Embassy itself, Davignon 
presented the following as the presumable reasons for his Govern¬ 
ment’s worries: 

/. Alleged German troop movements next to the Belgian frontiers. 
He conceded that the Embassy knew comparatively little of them. 

I told Davignon he should inquire how things looked at the French- 
Belgian frontier, whether there were not great numbers of French and 
English troops massed there. The danger point would be right there, 
but Brussels did not seem to react against it. 

Davignon asserted then that a spontaneous French invasion of Bel¬ 
gium was absolutely out of the question. France’s most urgent desire 
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would be that we enter Belgium, for tbis would waken the French 
population from its lethargy. But France by herself would never 
take the first step toward Belgium. France’s entire policy consisted 
in the hope of support from America. But America’s sympathy 
would be gone once and for all and turned to the opposite if Fran<^ 
sought to violate Belgium’s territory. 

Davignon replied to my doubts thereof that the reports about 
the German intention to attack France through Belgium came from 
every quarter. This kind of thing was reported from Italy. It 
seemed likely that Germany did not have anything against Belgium 
except the very fact that its geographical position invited an invasion! 
Then Davignon returned a second time to the warnings which came 
from Italy.® 

hn Davignon finally mentioned that it was perhaps also known to 
me that a German plane had made an emergency landing near Meche¬ 
len recently. There was presumably some alarming material in this 
plane. I conceded quite incidentally that I had learned of the fact 
of such an emergency landing from the press. 

I then steered the conversation back to the point that the Belgian 
Government was in my opinion being frightened by unfounded 
reports and was being pushed into a very one-sided action. I con¬ 
sidered this very objectionable. I could not recognize any particular 
cause for the Belgian alarm. 

Davignon left after this last remark. 

Weizsaceer 


' See documents Nos. 553 and 557. 

No. 542 

582/241951-SS 

The Amhassador m Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 88 of January 15 Bomb, January 16,1940—1: 00 a. m. 

Received January 16—1: 45 a, m. 

With reference to our telegram No. 87 of January 15.^ 

The following is a translation of the pro memoria referred to in 
No. 87: 

‘‘1. The report ^ in Berlin concerning the sale to France by Italy 
of airplane engines manufactured by the Isotta Fraschini firm stems 

^Not printed (8331/E589814r-15). In this Mackensen summarized the pro 
memoria, which had just been handed to him by Ciano, and reported that it had 
been drafted by Ciano and revised hy the Duce himself. 

* On instructions from the Foreign Ministry (2131/466588-89), Mackensen had 
handed to Ciano on Jan. 11 a memorandum (2131/466692) containing details of 
the report which had reached Berlin. 
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from the conclusion of a contract for the delivery of engine parts 
which the Italian plant is makinjg for the account of the Gnome et 
Khone company. These connections between Italian firms and the 
Gnome et Khone company go back to 1937, and since then it has 
happened several times that Italian firms have turned to Manfred 
Weiss in Budapest for the production of engine parts. 

“2. Although Italy has in the past rejected the numerous and urgent 
requests for materials for direct war use, which her industries received 
from France and Great Britain, and for reasons of her military secu¬ 
rity also intends to do so in the future, it must be pointed out that 
Italy must build up her own armaments to a maximum as soon as 
possible. She had allowed for a long period (until 1942) to carry 
out this plan, and during that whole period she would have to try to 
accept the greatest possible number of orders from coimtries with 
free currencies, and to offer war noaterial in order to secure for her 
own rearmament approximately twice the amount of the raw materials 
used in the goods delivered to other countries, since the prices amount 
on an average to 3 times the value of the raw materials used in such 
war orders. The outbreak of the war did not diminish, but rather 
increased, Italy’s obligation and necessity to accelerate her own 
rearmament. This being the case, Italy cannot escape the necessity 
of intensifying her exports, among which, for obvious reasons in the 
circumstances, war materials are ttie most important item. 

‘Tt is clear that without these exports Italy would not be able to 
speed the execution of the program which has become even more 
urgent owing to the fact that in the circumstances it might be neces¬ 
sary to use the armaments much earlier than 1942. In carrying this 
military program into effect, Italy increases her own war potential 
and makes an extremely important contribution to Germany’s 
Strength¬ 
ens. The German Government is well aware that the Franco-British 
naval blockade is being very strictly enforced, and that it would 
doubtless become even stricter if Italian industry should persistently 
refuse to consider any wishes of the Allies. 

^Tt should be added that, apart from the above-mentioned neces¬ 
sity of procuring the necessary currency for our purcha^ in other 
countries, the sources of the most important raw materials lacking 
in Italy are controlled by France and England, and that these coun¬ 
tries can easily cut off our supplies at any moment if the economic 
and commercial relations between Italy and the two Allied countries 
should enter the phase of open conflict. If that should occur, our 
armaments program would suffer new and unpredictable delays or 
even be halted altogether. 

“4. On the basis of this necessity, Italy contemplates limiting her 
military deliveries to France and England by so restricting and 
staggering them as to preclude any re^ly noticeable change in the 
ratio of strength between the belligerent countries, and to help Italy 
in case of a rupture. At the same time, we shall not neglect to keep 
the Reich Government informed in detail about the receipt and ac¬ 
ceptance of all orders, thereby providing the German Governm^t 
with useful information on the armament situation of the countries 
at war with the Reich. 
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“6. It is stressed that the existence of the above-mentioned com¬ 
mercial relations with France and Great Britain does not in any 
influence or change the Ipiown policy of the Fascist Government as 
agreed upon with the Reich Government and in accordance with tie 
Berlin pact of alliance and the existing a^eements. No negotia¬ 
tions of a political character have been initiated or are intended 
between Italy, France, and Great Britain. The commercial relations 
are the result of direct contacts between the Italian industry and 
individual foreign firms; none of them has been developed through 
diplomatic or any other oflSicial channels.’’ ^ 

Magkbksen 


No. 543 

ii38/a245ea-70 

Mernorcmduni hy Amhasscbdor Ritter 

Bbrein, January 16, 1940. 

The Foreign Minister made the following communication to me 
on January 15 concerning his conference with the Fiihrer on Jan¬ 
uary 13: ^ 


‘The basis for this conversation was evidently a memorandum of Jan. 10 
by Ritter setting forth for Ribbentrop the points requiring decision by Hitler 
(1138/324580-84). Attached to this memorandum were the following tables: 

A. Estimate of Soviet Delivebies and Otueb Sebvic®s in 1940 
I. Deliveries and services on^the basis ofjthe new economic program. 


a. Deliveries: 

1. Food Industry 

(grain, legumes, tobacco, intestines and 

stomachs).approx. RM 126, 000,000 

2. Industry 

petroleum products. “ ** 116,000,000 

textile raw materials (cotton, flax). “ “ 96,000,000 

3. Ores 

(crude iron, scrap iron, iron ore, manganese 

ore, chromium ore). “ “ 60,000,000 

4. Precious and nonferrous metals 

(platinum, copper, nickel, tin). **20, 000,000 

5. Other industrial raw materials 

(phosphates, asbestos, sulphur). ** “ 13, 000,000 

6. Forest products . ** ** 43,000,000 

7. Miscellaneous products 

(tobaccos, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, etc) . ** *' 16, 000,000 


It 

fe. Part of clearing balance 

made up of Soviet raw-material purchases in 

third countries on behalf of Germany . approx. RM 

c. Transit freight (soy he&nSj etc.) .** ** 

II. Delivery of goods on the basis of the credit agree¬ 
ment of August 19, 1939 . ** 

III. Deliveries to the Protectorate. ** 


** 490, 000,000 


30, OOO, 000(?) 
70, 000, 000(?) 


'* 90, 000,000 

** 60, 000,000 


Total RM 730, 000,000 
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It was difficult for the Fiihrer to make a positive decision on some 
of the points given below. He had decided to do so, however, in 
view of the over-all situation and in order to bring the negotiations 
to a conclusion. I was authorized to transmit to M. Stalin a state¬ 
ment to this effect by order of the Fuhrer. 

The Foreign Minister further instructed me to explain to M. 
Molotov that the latter’s recollections of the Foreign Minister’s 
statements on military deliveries were erroneous. 

The following are the details of the Fuhrer’s decision: 

1. Six 381 mm turrets can be delivered by the following dates: 
March 1, 1941; June 1, 1941; September 1, 1941; December 1, 1941: 
March 1,1942; and June 1,1942. 

2. The 203 mm guns for the cruiser Lutzov> can be delivered in a 
similar manner as the other accessories, parallel with the completion 
of the 

3. Of the periscopes and storage batteries requested by M. Stalin, 
only one of each is to be delivered immediately. The remainder ox 
the articles requested by M. Stalin is to be delivered in 1941. In case 
I cannot get M. Stalin to agree to this, I am to telegraph to Berlin 
for a possible new decision. 

4. With reference to the planes, according to M. Stalin’s statements 
the total demand will no longer be insisted upon. It is to be explained 
that in case the Soviet Government wishes to copy certain types, it 
will pay “suitable” license fees. 

5. Of the 34 machine tools especially requested by M. Stalin, one 
complete set is to be delivered in 1940, the second one in 1941. 

Ruter 


Footnote (1)—Continued 

B. Estimate of German Armament Deeivebies to the Soviet Union During 
1940 AND THE First Quarter of 1941 

I. Delivery of goods on the basis of the new economic program. 

IndtLStrial deliveries agreed upon: 

steel tubing, locomotives, turbines, mining equipment; 
equipment for the naphtha and chemical industry, for 
steel wire factories and electric power plants; freighters 

and special ships; metals and coal.R.M 250, 000, 000 

II. Delivery of goods on the basis of the credit agreement of 

August 19, 1939 .. 90, 000, 000 

III. Delivery of goods from the Protectorate. 50, 000, 000 


Total RM 390, 000, 000 

The following insertion was made between Items II and III of list A: 

*TII, Delivery of goods on the basis of the German-Soviet Trade and Pay¬ 
ments Agreement . . . approx. RM 15,000,000” 
and the total changed to read RM 745,000,000. 

In list B, the 90,000,000 was changed in pencil to 60,000,000, which was in 
turn changed to 75,000,000, and the total was changed to read 375,000,000. The 
figure 15,000,000 was also inserted into the list, with a cross-reference to the 
change in list A, but the total figure was allowed to stand as 375,000,000. 

® “Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs 1939-1945,” JSrassep's Natyil Annualy 
1948, p. 79, includes the following paragraph at Jan. 26, 1940: “8. Political 
questions. The PUhrer desires to delay as long as possible giving plans of 
the Bismarck class as well as the hull of the Liltzow to Russia, since he hopes 
to avoid this altogether if the war develops favorably.” 
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No. 544 

141/126480-81 

The ATribassador in Belgium, to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BRUSSELS, January 17, 1940—6:40 a, m. 

No. 32 of January 16 Received January 17—10:30 a. m. 

Foreign Minister Spaak requested me to see him tonight and spoke 
in an earliest but studiously friendly manner in order, as he expressed 
himself, to try to restore the basis of mutual trust between our coun¬ 
tries which had been shaken in the past days. State Secretary 
Freiherr von Weizsacker had asked Vicomte Davignon about the 
meaning of the military measures taken in Belgium over the week¬ 
ends He wanted to give me the same answer which Davignon was 
going to deliver. The military measures were taken mainly for two 
reasons: 

1. The military authorities had had reports that German troops 
during the last week had been brought up directly to the frontier as 
their jumping-off position and that units stationed further back had 
been moved forward. 

2. According to the statement of the military authorities the plane 
which made an emergency landing on January 10 had put into Belgian 
hands a document of the most extraordinary and serious nature, which 
contained the clear proof of an intention to attack. It was not just 
an operations plan, but an attack order worked out in every detail, 
in which only the (group garbled) time remained to be inserted. 

The two reasons given above had compelled the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment to take, for its part, the military measures deemed necessary. 
That was the truth of the matter; all other reports were mere 
speculations. 

When I asked whether it was not conceivable to him that the Belgian 
Government had fallen a victim to the war of nerves, the Foreign Min¬ 
ister replied that he, too, had for a time played with the notion of suck 
an attempt on the part of Germany, especially in view of the whole 
idea of a complete attack order dropping down from the sky. But he 
had asked himself, for what purpose % The purpose could only have 
been to make the Belgian Government lose all composure, so that it 
would on its own initiative call the French and British into the coun¬ 
try for the joint defense against a German attack. He could assure me 
solemnly and most earnestly, however, that the Belgian Government 
would never commit the folly of calling the Allies into the country. 
Belgium’s policy was that of independence and neutrality toward 
every one. Calling upon one belligerent party for help was incon¬ 
sistent with the policy pursued so far and would inevitably result in 
what it was intended to avoid, namely, war in one’s own country. 


See document No. 541. 
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The Foreign Minister concluded by saying that he hoped that his 
words, which were meant sincerely, would serve to restore confidence 
in the relations between the two countries. 

I should like to add to the Foreign Minister’s statements that a 
representative of the Court, who is very close to the Bang, emphatically 
told me yesterday that the King, who is himself of German extraction 
and whose pro-German sentiment is known, would never permit the 
Belgian Government to depart from the clear line of a neutral policy. 
He would uphold this policy even in the most critical hour and not 
let himself be influenced by either side. He was firmly resolved to 
pursue to the end—even to the bitter end—^this policy of neutrality, 
which he himself had initiated. If Belgium therefore should be 
drawn into the war, this would happen only through her violation, 
for which she herself had given no cause. 

BuiiOW 


No. 545 

7a/62172 

The Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Department 
to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

SECRET Budapest, January 17,1940—6:00 p. m. 

No. 43 of January 16 Received January 17— 9 :45 p. m. 

I. The agreements were signed todayTogether with economic 
agreements, very secret protocols regarding cooperation in matters 
of war economy were signed. As authorized by the Reich Foreign 
Minister, I told Count Cs4ky at my farewell visit that the German 
Government recognized that Hungary had tried, in the develop¬ 
ment of economic relations since the beginning of the war, to do every¬ 
thing in her power to take Germany’s vital interests into consideration. 
This also applied in particular to the granting of the latest German 
requests in the exchange rate question. Csaky thanked me for this 
communication and asked me to tell the Reich Foreign Minister that 
in accordance with the promise he had given to the Fiihrer and again 
recently to the Foreign Minister in the Fiihrer’s headquarters, 
Hungary would also in the future aid Germany economically with 
all her resources. 

II. Following up his recent statement® that according to his in- 

* Tbe agreements signed were ttie 16tli Confidential Protocol (8502/R59T167- 
235) and a secret record of conversations on military questions (^02/B5972Se- 
45). Copies of papers to whicli the record referred had previously been forwarded 
to the Foreign Ministry by Glodius under a report from Budapest of Dec. 15, 
1939 (5571/E399670-81). 

* On Dec. 15, 1939, Clodius had reported a conversation with OsAky in the 
course of which the latter had launched forth into various speculations about 
future political developments in Southeast Europe (73/52131-^). 
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formation Russia would not undertake anything against Rmnaniabrit 
would rather turn against Turkey, Csaky informed me that from tbe 
latest reports of the Hungarian Minister in Moscow he now had Ihe 
distinct impression that the Russians had changed their intentions and 
were seriously considering action against Rumania. Potemkin had 
recently sought to find out in detail from the Hungarian Minister what 
Hungary’s attitude would be if Russia took action against Rumania. 
The Minister had received the distinct impression that these were not 
theoretical considerations. 

III. Count Csaky gave the following confidential figures regarding 
Hungarian rearmament: Since the beginning of 1938 an additional 2 
billion pengo had been expended for armament. The last installment 
of 450 million pengo had just been made available to the Army. Of 
this amount, 170 million pengo were earmarked for orders in Germany 
and 150 million pengo for orders in Italy. The Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment was particularly grateful that Germany, in spite of the war, 
had already made possible at least in part the placing of these orders 
and hoped that before very long she would also take on deliveries 
which were not yet filled at the present time; these were of decisive 
importance in increasing the Hungarian war potential and to have 
them carried out should therefore be of political interest to Germany 
also. 

Clodius 


No. 546 

8142/E5S2203 

The Amhaasddor in Ja'pcun to the Foreign Mimiatry 

Telegram 

Ho. 34 of January 17 Tokxo, January 17,1940—7:00 p, m. 

Received J anuary 17—: 00 p. m. 

Pol. IX 101. 

With reference to my telegram Ho. 29 of January 15.^ 

The Yonai Cabinet was formed yesterday. The list of Ministers 
has been transmitted by the Deutsche Nachrichtenbilro. There is no 
assurance that the new men will be able to overcome the difficult ia- 
ternal economic problems which brought the fall of the previous cabi¬ 
net. Although Xonai failed in his efforts to commit the major parties 
to the policy of the new Government by summoning their leaders into 

^ Not printed (174/136221—22). Tlae telegram reported tlie fall of tne Ate 
Cabinet on Jan. 14 and stated that both Prince Konoye and Army leaders had 
refused to form a new cabinet because, in view of the serious domestic and 
international problems pending, they anticipated a series of transition cabinets. 
It recalled that the new Prime Minister, Admiral Yonai, had been Navy Min¬ 
ister in the Hiranuma Cabinet of 1938—1939 when the Navy opposed the exten¬ 
sion of the Anti-Comintern Pact into a military alliance with Germany. 
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the Cabinet, nevertheless the assignment to party men of the now par¬ 
ticularly important post of Finance Minister as well as the equally 
important Ministry of Agriculture means a broadening of participa¬ 
tion in the Government by the parties, which have hitherto been 
limited to the Ministry of Railways and Transport. 

The strong influence of the anti-reform high finance and Court 
circles on the new Cabinet is unmistakable and is already the subject 
of increasing criticism in the press. Particularly worthy of note with 
respect to the new Cabinet is the very considerable reserve of the 
Army, which is being explained by its concern to concentrate all its 
energies on disposing of the China enterprise. That parts of the 
Army disapprove this attitude is evident from the very fact that it 
required a personal appeal of the Emperor to insure support for the 
Cabinet by the Army. 

The foreign situation and the known attitude of Foreign Minister 
Arita * indicate that a continuation of the present foreign policy, in 
particular of efforts for an agreement with America, is to be expected. 
An the leading personalities of the new Cabinet have spoken in their 
first press interviews in favor of the early formation of a new Chinese 
government under Wang Ching-wei. 

The new Cabinet, despite the proclaimed opposition of the Social 
Mass Party and splinter groups in the Diet, will probably encotmter 
no very great difficulties, since the major parties have promised their 
support for the present. Same text to Shanghai, Hsinking. 

Ott 

* Arita had been Foreign Minister in the Hlranuma Cabinet, October 1938- 
Augnst 1939, and was identified with the opposition to a military alliance with 
Germany. 

No. 547 

B1S/B003831 

The State Secretary to the Minister in FimZand 
Telegram 

SECBET BBRiiii!r, January 17, 1940. 

fv'o. 25 zu Pol. VI 44 g I.^ 

For the Minister. 

With reference to your No. 7 of January 4.* 

In case M. Tanner should again mention the subject to you, please 
tell him that you transmitted his unofficial inquiry to the German Gov¬ 
ernment. The latter, however, was of the opinion that there were 
at the moment no prospects of putting an end to the conflict.* 

Wbizsackbk 


^ Pol. VI 44 g I; Not found. 

* Document No. 506. 

* Typewritten marginal note: “This telegram is based on instructions gtren me 
orally this morning (January 16) by the Foreign Minister.^* 
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No. 548 


171/1S4S96 

jState Secretary WeizsacTcer to Ambassador SchuZenburg 

Beeeik, January lY, 1940. 

Received January 22. 

Dear Count Schuxjenburg : I owe you thanks for several letters. 
With reference to the subject of Russo-Italian relations which you 
discussed on January 10 ^ I must confirm your doubts as to whether 
anything can be done in Rome to correct the language used there with 
reference to Moscow- At the moment anti-Bolshevism is the trump 
in Rome. 

Your information was very interesting for the question of possible 
mediation between Russia and Finland. Ambassador Ritter will in¬ 
form you in the next few days, however, that we do not believe that 
we can undertake such mediation at the present time. I do not, how¬ 
ever, wish to discourage you thereby from making further reports 
when you obtain new material. 

With cordial greetings and Heil Hitler 1 

Yours, etc. Weizbaokek 


* Document No, 521. 


No. 549 


174i/13a22»-29 

The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 
Draft Telegram^ 


SECRET Beedin, January—^1940. 

zu Pol. VIII 86 g geh. 

87 g/ 

Drafting Officer: Counselor Knoll. 

With reference to your No. 101 of January lY.® 

On January 13 the Embassy in Tokyo sent the following telegram: 

I spoke to the Italian Ambassador today regarding the report from 
a reliable informant in the Foreign Ministry to the effect that he had 

^The telegram was not sent, as is explained in the following minute which 
appears in the margin: “Minute of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat—The 
Foreign Minister requests that the telegram not he sent, since he intends to take 
up the matter personally. Berlin, Jan. 30, 1040, Kordt.” Ribbentrop did so m 
his conversation with Mussolini and Ciano in Rome on Mar. 11; see documeiiit 
No. 669. 

^ The two file numbers presumably refer to the Tokyo telegram of Jan. 15 
quoted in the draft, and. to the cited telegram from Rome to which this was 
intended to be a reply. 

•Not printed (174/136227). Mackensen reported that the Japanese Ambassa¬ 
dor in Rome had told him that Italian Ambassador Auriti in Tokyo had, on 
instructions from his Government, advised the Japanese Foreign Minister to oe 
“reserved and cautious” in Japan’s relations with Russia. 
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spoken to the Japanese Foreign Minister about Italy’s objections to 
a political rapprochement with Russia and about her interest in a 
friendly understanding with America. The Ambassador did not 
deny having made the demarche but tried in a lengthy statement to 
justify the action of Italy by her desire for an understanding between 
America and Japan in the interest of world peace and her deep anxi¬ 
ety over a Russian penetration of the Balkan region. I pointed out 
in no uncertain terms that Japan’s choice between America and Russia 
in the final analysis meant a choice between England and Germany and 
that the influence exerted by the Ambassador was very regrettable 
in view of the Axis policy. 

End of the telegraphic report from Tokyo. 

I ask you to call on Ciano and, referring to Auriti’s conversation 
with the Japanese Foreign Minister, state the following: 

As our Ambassador in Tokyo has already explained to Auriti, we 
are of the opinion that it is injurious to German interests to exert 
influence on Japan in order to bring about an understanding with 
America and at the same time warn against a rapprochement with 
Russia. Nor can we understand what interest Italian foreign policy 
has in influencing Japan toward such an orientation of her policy, 
which in practice amounts to orienting the policy of that country 
toward the Western democracies, and thereby promoting the antago¬ 
nism already existing between Japan and Russia with all the political 
developments which might result therefrom in the future. Italy 
as well as Germany must after all, with a view to a speedy termination 
of the war, be interested in eliminating as far as possible all friction 
between the nations not involved in the war. 

We therefore request that the impression created in Japan by 
Auriti’s conversation—which, moreover, cannot have given the Jap¬ 
anese Government a good impression of the political cooperation be¬ 
tween the two Axis Powers—be corrected in a suitable manner. 

I request a telegraphic report. 

WniZSAOXBR 


No. 550 


486 / 231725-26 

MenhoraTi^dAmh hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No. 50 Beklot, January 17, 1940. 

Bishop Berggrav, Norway’s leading Protestant clergyman, called 
on me today, as he wishes to make no mistakes in his projected meet¬ 
ings with Protestant clergy here or cause them any embarrassment.^ 


^ Twardowski liad noted in a memorandum of Dec. 10, 1039 (3023/590153-54) 
that Bishop Berggrav had proposed to Bishop Heokel, head of the Foreign 
Department of the German Evangelical Church, that representatives of the 
Northern churches meet in Denmark with representatives of the German Evan¬ 
gelical Church and in Norway with those of the Anglican Church to discuss 
“what Christians can do right now to prepare a constructive peace plan.*^ To 
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We agreed that there would be no objections if Bishop Berggrav 
and the Archbishop of Upsala, who apparently is also in Berlin, were 
brought together by Bishop Heckel with the local Protestant circles, 
with a view to keeping intact their long-standing relations. How¬ 
ever, there must be no political discussions nor any attempt to interfere 
in domestic German church questions on that occasion. The meeting 
should be kept on a social and religious plane. 

Bishop Berggrav, whom I have known from the time of my sojourn 
in ^Norway, then told me of a meeting he had had with four repre¬ 
sentatives of the High Church ^ and an important French Protestant 
minister. The meeting took place in Holland. Political as well as 
ecclesiastical topics were discussed on that occasion. The Britislx 
churchmen left Bishop Berggrav their views on the peace problem in 
writing, whereas the French minister did not commit himself to a 
written statement. Berggrav left with me the English text, which is 
annexed hereto.® 

Berggrav, who spent 2 weeks in England at the end of the year, 
gave me an account of the views prevailing in England, which largely 
correspond with Minister Aschmann’s report Pr. 79 of January IS 
from The Hague.^ The gist is this: The French war aims are not 
taken seriously in England, but the British Government, on the other 
hand, is weak. It is also too weak to take any peace initiative. Such 
an initiative could only come from the Fiihrer, as the only outstanding 
personality, and it would specifically have to go beyond his con¬ 
structive ideas of October 6 of last year, by holding out to the world 
the prospect of a “federated Europe.” Such conceptions would de¬ 
stroy the British will to war and prepare the ground for ending the 
conflict, which is not likely to be brought to an end through military 
operations. 

Bishop Berggrav formed this opinion from a lengthy conversation 
with Lord Halifax, whom he described as the dominant figure at 
present in the British Cabinet. 

WmzSAOKER 


further this plan Bishop Berggrav had already visited the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Since Bishop Berggrav was regarded by the Legation in Oslo as 
of “great significance for us,” TwardowsM recommended that Germany’s refusal 
should take a courteous form, and it was decided to accept Bishop Heckel’s 
offer to write a personal letter to Bishop Berggrav after the first of the year. 
An attached draft for such a letter (3023/599155—57) was approved by Weia- 
sUcker, and Woermann recorded that the letter was actually sent. 

"High Church” in English in the original. 

An unsigned and undated memorandum, in English, of two typewritten pag^. 
It called for Christian reconciliation of the warring nations, and stated a belief 
that “it would be right to enter negotiation if the following points were secured: 
(a) that the Czech and Slovak and the Polish peoples be recognized as in¬ 
dependent and sovereign—and that practical guarantees for this be forth¬ 
coming; the nature of such guarantees cannot be defined in advance, because 
they may greatly depend upon the condition existing at the time. (6) That the 
definitive peace be negotiated in a Congress Including at least the European 
nations, the Czechs, Slovaks and Poles being full partners in the Congress.” 
(486/231725-26) 

* Not found. 
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141 / 126482-84 


No. 551 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


SECEBT BEEUONr, January 17, 1940. 

St.S. No. 68 

The Belgian Ambassador yesterday had again asked for an appoint¬ 
ment with me without indicating the subject matter. I received Mm 
this noon.^ Davignon came right out with the reason for his visit. 
He had been told by me the day before yesterday ^ that Germany was 
surprised about the feeling of alarm and the military measures in Bel¬ 
gium which were directed against Germany. I had told him that I 
was at a loss to understand such an attitude, which I considered un¬ 
warranted and harmful. He had reported this to Brussels. His 
Government now deemed it essential as a token of its good faith to 
answer the German doubts regarding the justification of its actions. 
The answer was simple. The Ambassador had already spoken to me 
the day before yesterday about certain documents which had been 
found in a German plane that had landed near Mechelen. These docu¬ 
ments conveyed the definite impression of German aggressive inten¬ 
tions against Belgium. 

When I assumed an expression of surprise at this and repeated my 
remark of the day before yesterday that I knew of this story only 
through the press and that Davignon apparently had nothing in hand 
himself either, the Ambassador said that he did not, of course, have 
the documents here. He repeated, however, that these documents, 
which had come into the possession of his Government in such an un¬ 
usual manner, had created the impression with his Government and 
the King, who surely were serious people and certainly did not exag¬ 
gerate, that an offensive was planned. Davignon added that he did 
not know whether these documents spoke of a definite date of attack. 
In the meantime, to be sure, the excitement in Belgium had some¬ 
what subsided. However, his Government continued to consider the 
matter as serious. That was the reason why it had sent him to the 
Foreign Ministry. 

In order to put his visit in the proper focus, Davignon then went 
on to say, however, that his Government did not on the other hand 
intend to dramatize matters, and today’s visit was not to be construed 
as a demarche. He was not making any protest or asking any questions. 
He would be especially happy, however, if I could give him any 
additional reassuring information, because his own policy, whidht had 
always been in accord with the King’s from the very beginning, was 

^ Bavignon’s account of this interview appears in his BerUn, : souve¬ 

nirs d*une mission, pp. 204r-05. 

*See document No. 541. 
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justified only if everything remained peaceful between Belgium and 
Germany. 

In conclusion, I told Davignon that the only information which ie 
seemed to have about these documents from the airplane was a short 
telegram, while I myself knew nothing at all about it; thus both of ua 
were lacking an adequate basis for discussing the matter. Now as 
heretofore, I saw Belgium’s harmful and unilateral military measures 
being justified on grounds which I could not recognize.® 

Davignon then turned to a more general topic and stated that the 
Belgian policy of independence was completely unchanged in spite of 
the increase in military security measures. His Government had not 
followed any foreign inspiration. Nor had his Government made a 
fuss about the airplane affair abroad; it would not approach or make 
an agreement with any of the belligerent countries until an invasion 
by one or the other side had created an accomplished fact. If, how¬ 
ever, such an eventuality should materialize as a result of German or 
French action, his Government would, of course, make an appeal to 
the other side. (Davignon implied an appeal under the agreements 
of 1937,“* but did not explicitly refer to them.) 

Weizsagkkr 

•On Jan. 19, Erich Kordt of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat sent to 
Weizsacker the following memorandum: 

“The Foreign Minister requests you to talk to the Netherlands Minister in the 
same way as you did to the Belgian Ambassador and to express to him oar 
astonishment at the steps which have been taken which we consider to be ob¬ 
jectionable. The reasons advanced for them in the press cannot be accepted by 
Germany,” (173/84169) 

See document No. 555. 

• See vol. V, document No. 475. 


No. 552 

124/122356 

Merrborandvmh hy the State Secretary 

Berlin, January 18,1940. 

Excerpt from a letter written by hand to Minister Bliicher at 
Helsinki: 

... In the meantime you will have seen that your gentle hint for 
mediation, which reached us, was not followed.^ You will be inter¬ 
ested to know that this decision was made by the highest authority 
]massgeT>e7idster 8telle}. Without doubt it must be interpreted and 
imderstood in the light of the over-all situation. 

Moreover we are at present getting many indications from other 
countries, too, that we are in a unique position for mediation. We 

^ See documents Nosu 506 and 547. 
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are also answering these, at present, along the same linpa as in the 
instructions telegraphed to you. 

Many thanks for your letter ol January 11, which I just received.* 
I wonder whether tJie weight of the Russian state will not after aU 
succeed in smothering Finnish opposition in the spring? 

WmZSAGKBB 


* Document No. 526. 


No. 553 

100/64885-67 

State Secretary WeizadcheT to AinbaaaadoT MacTc&nsen^ 

Bebtidt, January 18,1940. 

Dear Friend : As far as I know, Herr von Ribbentrop advised you 
in good time of certain occurrences (Rome-Brussels)^ and the Duce 
letter.^ It was thus unnecessary for me to mix in this myself, but 
I thought it very important that the texts in question were shown 
or sent to you. My personal opinion about the letter is that while 
in the nature of things it is inspired by Italy’s interests, it must like¬ 
wise be viewed as cowasel from a friend. If it is disregarded the 
warning party obtains freedom of action which he may use as he 
sees fit. However, I do not wish to anticipate the official reply, not 
even in this entirely private letter. Besides, we have occasion every 
day to view the situation in a new light. 

It is still unclear to me what objectives Italy has set for herself 
in the Balkans in the event of a conflagration there. A h int can be 


This letter is in Weizsacker’s handwriting. 

“ In his diaries Oiano recorded that on Dec. 26, 1939, Mussolini asked him to 
inform the Dutch and Belgian diplomatic representatives in Borne that he had 
intelligence from good sources indicating that invasion of the Netherlands and 
Belgium was imminent. On Jan. 2, 1940, Oiano says he conveyed the warning 
to the Belgian Ambassador {TUe Ciano Diaries^ entries for Dec. 26, 1939 and 
Jan. 2,1940). Two messages from the Belgian Ambassador in Borne to Brussels^ 
reporting this warning, were then intercepted and deciphered by the Germans, 
according to an account by WeizsiLcker in his memoirs. Mackensen, upon being 
informed, had expressed disbelief in the contents of the intercepts (Weizsa.cker, 
Erinnenmgen, p. 275). Documents on this incident have not been found in the 
files of the Foreign Ministry. 

® See document No. 504. A copy of Mussolini's letter was sent to Mackensen 
from Bibbentrop’s office on Jan. 15 (100/64899). Mackensen had already been 
informed in a general way of the contents of the letter on Jan. 11 by Oiano, and 
had telegraphed that same day to the Foreign Ministry: "I believe it would 
be extremely desirable at this very moment if a personal meeting of the Kei<ai 
Foreign Minister with the Duce could be arranged for the transmittal of the 
Ftihrer's reply. A visit to Borne would surely be greatly aM>reciated here, if 
only to return Ciano's two visits to Salzburg and Berlin” (1848/421121). Bib- 
bentrop delivered Hitler’s r^y to Mussolini on Mar. 10. See documents Nos. 
663 and 665. 

260090—54-iO 
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found in yoxir letter of January 11.* Would it be possible to out 
more? ® 

Cordial greetings, also to your wife, 

Yours, etc., Weessacker 


^ Document No. 527. 

*On Feb. 7, Mackensen submitted a political report, “Tendencies of Italian 
Balkan policy”, in which it was argued that although Italy did not intend to 
participate in all Balkan affairs and saw no occasion to form a Balkan bloc at 
that time, she could not tolerate Soviet entry into the area south of the 
Carpathians; Italy did not regard Bessarabia as part of the Balkan nroblem 
(2281/481285-86). 


No. 554 


^18/B00a3«-3 

TTie Mirdster in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

MOST URGENT Heusinki, January 19, 1940—5; 00 p. m. 

SECRET Received J anuary 19—^7:30 p* m. 

No. 88 of January 19 

With reference to your telegram No, 25.^ 

In the course of a conversation I informed the Finnish Foreign 
Minister today that the German Government was of the opinioii that 
there were at present no prospects for putting an end to ^e conflict. 
M. Tanner was unable to hide his disappointment. 

It was possible to gather from his further remarks that diplomats 
of third powers, accredited in Moscow, had suggested to the Finnish 
Government that it try to enter into conversations with Moscow via 
Berlin. It is likely that M. Tanner now has the impression that the 
obstacles exist more in Berlin than in Moscow. 

M. Tanner told me that the Eyti Government was formed to fa¬ 
cilitate a peaceful settlement. The Government remains ready to 
discuss matters. 

If the Russians should desire to continue the war, their task would 
not become easier even after the end of winter. They would have 
to fight for every foot of ground among the lakes and swamps of 
Finland. 

After this conversation I must assume that if contact is established 
between Helsinki and Moscow, it will not be imdertaken via Berlin. 

BliUOUER 


Document No. 547. 
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No. 555 

Memoramjdfum l>y tJie State Seeretary 


SECRET BERTiOT, January 19,1940. 

St.S.No.73 

During today’s visit of the Netherlands Minister, I adverted to the 
rumors circulating about complications between Germany and Hol¬ 
land, and asked the Minister to tell me what measures his Government 
had taken and what had been the occasion for these measures. I was 
aware, for instance, that leaves in the Dutch Army had been ordered 
canceled. 

M. de With admitted the cancellation of leaves but asserted that no 
other military preparations of any kind had been made. Dutch feel* 
ing was very calm indeed. The reaction had been much less in Hol¬ 
land than in Belgium. However, he would admit, said the Minister, 
that he, too, had become a little nervous by the numerous reports 
that had come to him in the past week, 

I replied that I was unable to discern any special reason for such 
alarm. A neutral country had the right and also the duty to make 
preparations for the defense of its territory, but it could in no way 
justify directing these measures against one side, as had been the case 
in Belgium, for example. 

M. de With agreed with me fully, but declared that his coimtry had 
made equal defense preparations in all directions and particularly 
at the coast against British attacks. No matter from what direction 
an attack should come, the country would defend itself and do so* 
with all vigor. 

I did not ask the Minister in the course of the conversation about 
the nature of the rumors and warnings that he or his Government had 
received. Nor did M. de With drop any hints in this regard. 

Weizsaoker 


No. 556 

1822/416SC7-11 

The Mvmster in Estoma to the Foreign Ministry 

No. 301 Taixinx, January 19,1940.. 

Keceived January 25. 

Pol. VI247. 

Subject: The Russo-Pinnish conflict. 

During a social function at the Legation the day before y^terday 
I had an opportunity for a long confidential conversation with the® 
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Commander in Chief, General Laidoner. The General, who, as is 
known, also wields a certain influence outside military circles in 
Estonia, especially in questions of foreign policy, expressed himself 
very frankly concerning the observations which he had made during 
hiR visit to Moscow in the middle of December. According to his 
statements he met with Stalin four or five times and had several very 
long conversations with him in which, understandably enou^, the 
Russo-Finnish conflict played a considerable role. 

The General explained that he had on the whole gained the impres¬ 
sion from Stalin’s statements that the latter was not actually striving 
to incorporate Finland into the territory of the Soviet Union. Bather 
he evidently intended, as in the case of the Baltic countries, to con¬ 
tent himself with obtaining certain strategic spots and clarifying 
Soviet-Finnish relations to the end that Finland could not align her¬ 
self with the enemies of the Soviet Union. He evidently considered 
this solution adequate and more advantageous for the over-all inter¬ 
ests of the Union than incorporation. 

With reference to certain reports—^known also to the Foreign 
Ministry—according to which the Soviet Russian military commander 
for the Leningrad district had brought on the conflict arbitrarily 
and really contrary to the wishes of the Moscow central authority, 
the General stated that in so far as he knew this was not correct. 
He thought it was true, however, that Zhdanov, the Party Secretary 
for the Leningrad district, had striven in his reporting to induce the 
Moscow central authority to sharpen the conflict; this had then led 
to the outbreak of hostilities. To his knowledge Zhdanov had dis¬ 
appeared from the scene some time ago; it was possible that he had 
fallen into disfavor because of the turn events had taken and had 
been withdrawn from his post. The Soviet Government had in fact 
obviously misjudged the situation regarding Finland and the pros¬ 
pects for the Soviet offensive at the begining of December, and it 
was possible that Kuusinen’s reports on internal conditions in Fin¬ 
land might have played a certain role in this. 

Nevertheless it was clear that now, once she had started, the Soviet 
Union had to continue her campaign if only for prestige reasons; 
she would not permit herself to be diverted by the setbacks which the 
Russian troops had suffered at the hands of the Finns. In their 
extreme sentimental leaning toward the Scandinavian-British orienta¬ 
tion, the Finns had to a considerable extent lost sight of actual realities 
and for their part, too, underestimated the Russians- At first it had 
been believed that the latter were not actually in earnest; this turned 
out to be an illusion. It now seemed that Finland was placing great 
hopes in the Geneva resolution of the League of Nations,^ the declara- 


See Editors’ Note, p. 480. 
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tions of sympathy by many countries, prominent among them England 
and France, and the occasional support in the form of gifts, volun¬ 
teers, etc.; these, too, would turn out to be illusory. Finland would 
not receive any really effective aid in the form of troops from other 
countries in spite of all the declarations of sympathy; on the con¬ 
trary, she would be left to her own devices, as had been the lot of 
Poland. Finland was merely another example of how for all prac¬ 
tical purposes the hardly comprehensible nimbus which still en¬ 
veloped England in spite of all past experience continued to delude 
some countries even now. 

As for putting an end to the conflict, the General believed that an 
amicable agreement between the parties was altogether possible even 
now. Finland herself had indicated that she was ready to negotiate. 
To be sure. Foreign Minister Tanner had simultaneously made the 
mistake of again offending the exceptionally sensitive and resentful 
Soviet Russians by polemic statements, so that it was doubtful 
whether any accord could ever be reached involving this man, who 
was particularly disliked by the Soviet Russians. Nor would the 
Soviet Union, in his opinion, be disinclined to reach a compromise 
agreement with Finland, though perhaps not precisely at the present 
moment, when the Red Army had just suffered setbacks for which 
Soviet Russia’s prestige required compensation. He thought the 
psychological moment might come very soon, however. The Gen¬ 
eral did not consider Kuusinen’s government any real obstacle, for 
he believed that Stalin would abandon Kuusinen without hesitation 
if he thought this conducive to a solution appearing acceptable to the 
Russians, since Kuusinen was merely a pawn to Stalin, not a real 
power factor. 

One incident which the General told about his Moscow visit might 
also be mentioned; At one of the dinners in Moscow, some of which 
took a very long time and during which—^in Russian fashion—^many 
speeches were made, Stalin had said to the General at a late hour that 
he would now drink a toast that would astonish some of the guests and 
might not meet the approval of all. Then Stalin had risen and had 
raised his glass ‘‘to the independence and national People’s Govern¬ 
ment of Finland.” 

Of the General’s further statements during the conversation one 
other remark on the causes of the war is of interest. The General 
stated that during his visit to Warsaw in March 1939 he had had the 
unmistakable impresssion that Beck and several of the men close to 
him had fully realized the immin ent danger to Poland and had been 
inclined to accept the Fuhrer’s offers. The ^eat majority of the 
Poles, however, had been practically out of their minds and bereft of 
reason because of the British guarantee. The feeling that nothing 
could happen to them now had been so overwhelming that Beck had 
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no longer been able to put through, his real intentions at all. The 
General had heard that Beck had even been told by one of the leading 
military men, probably General Kaprecinski, that he would ri^ 
physical annihilation if he continued his trend toward reconciliation. 

Frohween' 


No. 557 

532/2.41960 

Memorandmrh ty the State Secretary 

SECRET Berlin, J anuary 22,1940 

St.S, No. 83 

The Italian Ambassador today showed me a Le Temps article which 
dealt with the forced landing of a German plane near Mechelen^ and 
was designed to prove that German military orders taken from this 
plane were the cause of the recent alarm in Belgium. Attolico 
handed me the article with the remark that apparently this was an 
important incident that I had not mentioned to him during his visit 
last week. 

Since I did not wish to pursue this theme, I told Attolico that this 
story had certainly been current in the foreign press for some time, 
but that I should like to ask hvm whether indjor his part could not 
give me the real reason why the Belgians had been so alarmed a 
week ago.^ 

Our conversation then turned elsewhere, so that I was not able to 
determine whether or to what extent Attolico was aware of the Italian 
role in this whole business. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Weizsackbr 


^ See documents Nos. 628, 529, 531, 538, 541, 644, and 551. 
* See document No, 553. footnote 2. 

No. 558 


2931/&6T006-07 

MimAjbte l>y the Head of Political Divisiom YIII 


Berlin, January 22,1940. 

Pol. viniis. 

The Counselor of the Chinese Embassy, Ting, called on me today 
in order to inquire about Count Ciano’s telegram to Wang Ching-wei.^ 
He asked particularly whether the Italians had informed us of this 

^On Jan. 8, the Abe Cabinet announced its intention to sponsor a new 
Chinese regime under Wang's leadership. Oiano had acknowledged this develop¬ 
ment with a telegram of congratulations to Wang. 
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telegram. I said they had not. Ting asked whether the German 
Government intended to take an attitude toward Wang similar to that 
of Count Ciano. I replied that we had as yet reached no decision 
in this matter; for the present the new government had not yet been 
formed and, to judge from reports that had come in, it could not 
even be said with certainty that it would be formed in the near future. 
Ting replied that for him the amazing thing about Ciano’s attitude 
was that he had sent his telegram of congratulations to Wang at a 
time when it was entirely clear that the Abe government, which in its 
death-struggle had proclaimed its support of Wang, would have to 
resign, and it was not at all sure that its successor would take the 
same attitude toward Wang. 

I asked Ting whether he knew anything about a recent change in 
Wang’s relations with Chungking.^ He said that Chiang Kai-shek 
was still opposed to Wang. I asked him about Wang’s collaborators 
mentioned in Chungking telegram No. 6 of January 18,® namely Ku 
Meng-yu, Cheng Kung-po, and Tsung-wu. Ting said that Ku 
Meng-yu was not a follower of Wang. On the contrary, after he 
had long been inactive for reasons of health he had gone to Chung¬ 
king in order to demonstrate that he was on the side of Chungking. 
It was possible that Wang had asked him to induce Chungking to 
accept his peace terms. Wang himself must have known beforehand 
that he would have no success in this. It had long been known that 
Cheng Kung-po did not support Wang’s purposes. It was interesting, 
to be sure, if it were true, that Kao Tsung-wu had deserted Wang. 
He had originally conducted peace talks with Japan, with Chiang’s 
consent. Later he had gone over entirely to Wang. It had already 
been remarked that Kao had not appeared as Foreign Minister on 
the list of ministers that Wang had recently issued. Ting had not 
yet heard of Kao’s defection, however. 

Ting then said that he thought that the proclamation of the new 
Wang Ching-wei government would aggravate Japanese-American 
relations still more. By way of provoking comment I interjected 
that Roosevelt had long since abandoned the principle of China’s in¬ 
violability and was now concerned only with the preservation of 
American interests. If Wang gave him assurances concerning these, 
the United States would undertake nothing against his government. 
Ting said the American Government was now primarily concerned to 
put across rearmament on as large a scale as possible. For this pur¬ 
pose it was making use of the anti-Japanese sentiment. And this 


* In a telegram of Jan. 17 (8137/B582163), the German Consulate in Shangjiai 
had reported alleged negotiations between Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kal-sh^ 
for fusion and for peace with Japan. The French and British Ambassadors 
were said to be active as mediators. 

•Not printed (8137/0582164). 
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sentiment would be wasted if tbe State Department tolerated in 
silence the setting up of Wang Clung-wei. 

In reply to a question from me Ting stated that the British Am¬ 
bassador had made no attempt of any kind during his last visit in 
Chungking to influence the Chinese Government to adopt an un¬ 
friendly attitude toward Germany. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary through the Deputy 
Director and Director of the Political Department. 

Kkou, 


No. S59 

4S6/2ai748 

The Minister in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

URGENT Dublin, January 23, 1940. 

SECRET Received January 23—^12 noon. 

No. 40 of January 22 

Various representatives of British peace movements have lately 
tried to approach the Legation through the intermediary of dis¬ 
tinguished Irishmen, in particiQar—^through a certain Northern Irish¬ 
man, Craig,^ of Belfast, who has a German wife—^the office of a 
central organization of the British peace movements alleged to have 
been founded recently by Lord Tavistock,® to which the Bishop 
[Archiishopl ^ of York and G. Lansbury * are also said to belong. 
They want to find out in particular whether something could be 
stated about our intentions regarding the ultimate political future of 
Poland, and secondly also Bohemia, which would be calculated to 
encourage the peace movement in England. They also want the 
Foreign Ministry to be informed. Our practice of maintaining com¬ 
plete reserve and calling attention to the well-known official German 
statements obviously causes disappointment. I should like to mention 
in this connection that in a talk with De Valera at Christmas, he 
told me, stressing that this was only his personal opinion, that an 
early settlement on Poland, which the Allies could accept without too 
great a loss of prestige, possibly combined with concessions on Bo¬ 
hemia, might perhaps help Chamberlain’s fundamental desire for 


^TTie German text, wMcli had been garbled at this point, has “Greig,” but 
references to this telegram in other docnments, Dublin telegrams No. 119 of 
Mar. 1, 1940 (91/100164-65) and No. 137 of Mar. 8, 1940 (91/100170), indicate 
that Craig is the name intended. 

* Hastings WiUiam Sackville Russell, Marquess of Tavistock, since 1940 Dnhe 
of Bedford. 

• Most Rev. William Temple. 

*Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, Labor M. P. for Bow and Bromley. 
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peace—which, he thought was sincere—^prevail against Churchill and 
the other obstinate war supporters in the British Cabinet. In that 
instance, too, I strictly adhered to the directives of your telegraphic 
instruction No. 185 of October 24, 1939,® and avoided any discussion. 

I want to add that around Christmas time the Foreign Office here, 
evidently on the basis of reports from the Irish High Commissioner 
in London, showed increasing optimism about British peace tenden¬ 
cies, which were noticeable also among several members of the British 
Cabinet. Fear seems to have arisen lately that Bussia^s weakness evi¬ 
denced by the Finnish conflict has stimulated the inclination to cany 
on the war against Germany. 

TT-f.tktpv.t. 

'This telegraphic instruction (91/100088), in explaining the German official 
attitude toward discussions of peace at that time, stated that the only German 
peace terms were those announced in Hitler’s Reichstag speech of Oct. 0,1939, and 
directed that any discussion of the subject should be in accordance with the official 
published pronouncement, i. e., that in DNB, but that such discussion should not 
be initiated. 

No. 560 

557(>/Ea99251-62 

T7i 6 Foreign Mvmstry to the Legation in Yugoslavia 

SECBET Berein, January 23,1940. 

zu W ISO g.* 

Through a letter to the Air Ministry, a copy of which is enclosed,* 
the Air Minister and Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe has given 
instructions that arms deliveries for Yugoslavia and the related trans¬ 
actions to pay for them shall be handled in Yugodavia by Consul 
General Neuhausen. 

This instruction by the Field Marshal, as I would like to point out 
so that misunderstandings may be avoided, merely aims at clarifying 
how the activities of the Air Attache in Belgrade and Consul General 
Neuhausen are to be delimited in the handling of aircraft transactions. 
Gn the other hand, the jurisdiction of the Legation in the handling of 
arms deliveries is thereby not affected,^ particularly in so far as this 
should require negotiations with the Yugoslav Government going 
beyond the purely commercial sphere. In so far as Consul General 
Neuhausen acts within this sphere of jurisdiction of the Legation, 
he does so, as heretofore, under the responsibility and control of the 
Minister. Please inform Consul General Neuhausen of this.^ 

By order: 

WlEHU 


‘ W180 g: Not printed (5570/399245). 

* Not printed (5570/E399247). 

• Marginal note: “Goes without saying. R£ibbentrop]’^ 

Copies of this instruction were sent to the Air Ministry, the High Command 
of the Wehrmacht, and the Economics Ministry. 
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No. 561 

808I1/61S18&-84 

Mimster Brauer to Senior Cownselor Chnmdherr 

Oslo, January 23,1940. 

Dxub GR'CNDHXiBS: I am sending you enclosed: 

1. A. further report on the transactions of the Storting with special 
reference to the defense question; *• 

2. A confidential memorandum regarding Minister Quisling’s 
standing in the Norwegian Army.® 

In connection witii the memorandum, I feel obliged to inform you 
confidentially that Reichsamtsleiter Scheldt on his Yarious visits to 
Oslo always maintains very close contact with former Ortsgruppen- 
leiter Kem, with whose career you are familiar, just as you are aware 
of the reasons for his recall exactly 2 years ago. I fear that the ac¬ 
complishment of Herr Scheidt’s mission here will be irendered difficult 
or even jeopardized by these very close relations with Kem. Ihe in¬ 
terest which certain elements, e. g.. Consul General Ringnes, take in 
Kem is stUl very great.® Only a few days ago there was an article 
in the local press to the effect that Kem was an officially accredited 
court interpreter and that this fact deserved greater attention on the 
part of the Norwegians. Certain signs indicate that Eingnes is re- 
^onsible for these articles against Kem. So Kem is under a certain 
surveillance not by the police, to be sure, but privately, and it is quite 
possible that Herr Scheldt might be subjected to such surveillance; 
that, I believe, would not be in our interest. I am writing this to you 
as a personal letter, because I am under instruction to deal in this 
matter only with the Foreign Minister, the State Secretary, and you. 

With cordial regards and Heil Hitler! 

Tours, B[EA.tJSB] 


*Not found. 

*Not printed (3081/61S186-86). The memorandum, dated Jan. 23 but nn- 
eigned, suggested that Quisling’s Influence in the Norwegian Army had bera 
exaggerated. 

* Bllef Ringnes, a Norwegian national and former Consul General for Austria 
In Oslo, wrote ffitler a letter dated Apr. 7, 1987, deploring the activities of 
Giinther Nem, Ortsgruppenlelter of the NSDAP in Oslo. Ringnes, who identified 
himself as founder of the Norwegian-German-Austrian Association in Norway and 
Party Member No. 59 of the National Socialist Party of Norway, assured Hltlei 
that his letter was not directed against the NSDAP but that on the contrary he 
and those whom he represented had the greatest admiration and sympathy for 
the Third Reich and its poUtical ideas (3010/688008-04). 
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No. 562 

91/100144 

The Ooneulaie General al Genoa to the Foreign Mimietry 

Telegram 

No. 7 of January 24 Genoa, January 24,1940—^2:50 p. m. 

Eeceived January 24—6:65 p. m. 
The delegate of the Irish movement, John McCarthy, who 
arrived from New York, asked today whether the German Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to take to Ireland John Russell, the Chief of Staff 
of the Irish movement, who is still in New York without the knowl¬ 
edge of the American Government. If so, he would arrive here from 
New York aboard a new direct steamship line under an assumed 
name and would be identified here by McCarthy. The inquiry is 
being made since direct traffic between America and Ireland has been 
stopped and the route via tiondon is impossible because of the danger 
of arrest. McCarthy, who is leaving for Naples by steamer today,'re¬ 
quests an answer by the time of his return from there on Saturday, 
January 27.^ 

Also for Political and Information Departments. 

Scnmum 


* See document No. 605. 


No. 563 

2461/514181-32 

The AmboBeador in Belgitim to the Foreign Mhmtry 
Telegram 

No. 39 of January 24 Betjssels, January 24,1940—6:20 p. m. 

Received January 25— 1 :10 a. m. 

Pol. H 335. 

The newly-appointed American Ambassador Cudahy called on me 
yesterday. From the long conversation the following is worthy of 
note: 

1. The Ambassador stated at the outset that he had particularly 

good relations with President Roosevelt and was a friend of his of 
long standing. However, he was not entirely in agreement with the 
President’s current policies. He would have found it more desirable 
for America to take a completely objective and neutral attitude and 
maintain greater reserve in European affairs. t 

2. The Ambassador then discussed the situation of Belgium, and 
stated that Belgium’s fate was being followed in the United States 
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with, the greatest interest. Violation of Belgian neutrality would 
arouse profound indignation in America, no matter how good the ar¬ 
guments the aggressor thought he could muster for this action, and the 
feeling would be the same from whichever side the aggression oc¬ 
curred. England and France were fully aware of this fact, and he 
presumed that this was also true of Grermany. In response to my 
remark that I could not believe that the United States of America 
would somehow allow herself to be drawn into a war again, the 
Ambassador replied it would be a mistake to think that America 
would keep out of the European conflict under all circumstances. A 
violation of Belgian neutrality must by no means be undertaken 
lightly in view of possible developments in the United States of 
America. Public opinion could change very suddenly and set off 
.surprising reactions. 

The sense of the Ambassador’s statements was that he anticipated 
America’s entry into the war in the event of the violation of Bel¬ 
gium’s neutrality by Germany, although this was not stated 
explicitly. 

Bulow 


No. 564 


IS 85/242540-41 

The Charge Affaires in Bulgaria to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 

URGENT Sofia, January 24,1940—11:40 p. m. 

No. 32 of January 24 Received January 25—3: 30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 46 of January 22.^ 

I brought the questions raised in your instruction to the attention 
of the Minister President today when I congratulated him on the ex¬ 
change of declarations, reaffirming peace, with the Yugoslav Foreign 
Minister on the occasion of the anniversary of the treaty of friend- 
ship.2 Menemencioglu reported on behalf of London that England 
was prepared to purchase Bulgarian tobacco, but without any political 
condition (two groups missing). Kiosseivanov took cognizance. 


^Not printed (585/242536). In tMs telegram, Woermann asked Ricnthofen 
to verify certain reports received in Berlin, according to wMch Menemencioglu 
during his visit to Sofia, Jan. 12—13, bad told tlie Bulgarians tliat tkey would 
receive financial support from Britain if they changed their poUtical course. 
Menemencioglu was also said to have asked *‘that Bulgaria give an assurance of 
neutrality In the event of Turkey’s entry into the war, as well as in the event 
of an attack on one of the neighboring Balkan states hy a great power, and that 
she put off her territorial demands for the duration of the war; in return he 
is said to have promised Turkish support for Bulgarian wishes after the end 
of the war.” 

®On Jan. 24, 1937, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria had signed a pact of perpetual 
friendship {Documents on International AffadrSt 19S7, pp. 401-405.) 
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The Turk then tried, as reported in telegram No. 17 of January 15,® to 
arouse fear of Germany and Russia, and proposed a formula of strict 
neutrality, that is, one that would bind Bulgaria in any eventuality. 
Forewarned by RendelPs advance notice that the Turkish Secretary 
General was going to confer with Halifax and Hugessen on the previ¬ 
ously discussed plan, the Minister President rejected the proposal. In 
the second conversation Menemencioglu then did not make any more 
demands of this kind, emphasizing instead that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment had no intention at all of hitching Bulgaria to a neutral Balkan 
bloc. Agreement was then reached on the neutrality formula and 
communique,^ which we know. Nothing whatever had been said about 
putting off the Bulgarian revisionist demands and linking this with 
later Turkish support for them. For his part, however, he had again 
set forth the well-known Bulgarian revisionist demands. 

The general impression the Minister President gained from the con¬ 
versations is that the visit was doubtless made under strong British 
pressure and for the purpose of neutralizing Bulgaria more securely, 
but that Turkey’s desire to strengthen the peace in Southeastern 
Europe had also played a part. To affirm this, Menemencioglu had 
assured him that Turkey would oppose any passage of foreign troops 
through Bulgaria or even Greece. Despite all his distrust of Tur¬ 
key’s ulterior motives, he had therefore felt that he would not be 
justified in rejecting a reaffirmation of the common determination to 
maintain neutrality in the sense of the communique, if only to keep 
the Turks—^whom he, Baosseivanov, did not yet regard as (1 group 
garbled) lost—from being driven entirely into the enemy camp. 
Germany could rest asssured that, as in the past, Bulgaria would not 
enter into any commitment without a previous understanding with 
Germany, 

BOTjOW 

•Not printed (686/242634-35). 

*Tlie communiqud reaffirmed the ties established by the TurMsh-Bulgarian 
Friendship Treaty of 1925 and stated the identity of views of the two countries.. 

No. 565 

22/1STS0-81 

The M'Mster i/n Norway to the Foreign Mimiatry 
Telegram 

SEOBET Oslo, January 24, 1940— ^11 :41 p. m.. 

No. 77 of January 24 Received January 25—4:00 a. m. 

With reference to our telegram No. 73 of January 23.=^ 

^Not printed (22/13778-79). In this telegram Braner described the bad re¬ 
ception which Ohurchiirs speech of Jan. 20 had had in Norway and cited other 
evidence indicating that a reaction against England in Norwegian governmental 
circles had set in. Churchill^s speech is printed in Tlte War Speeches of fhe‘ 
Rt. Hoiv. Winston- S. Churchill, vol. i, pp. 13^138. 
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During a call I paid Foreign Minister Kolit today for another 
purpose, I brought the conversation around to Winston Churchill’s 
radio address the day before yesterday. In a conversational tone, the 
Foreign Minister quite calmly and frankly expressed his vievs in. 
regard to the address and British policy in general, and I repeat than 
here with the request that they be treated as confidential. 

It was incomprehensible, said Koht, that one of the ranking mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet should have delivered such an address whidi 
would drive the neutral countries into opposition to British policy 
oven if they were in qrmpathy with England. The speech was pro¬ 
vocative and silly. The Norwegian press had, in fact, made a reply 
to it which left nothing to be desired as regards bluntness. He had 
known Churchill for 80 years and considered him a demagogue and 
a windbag (sic!). True enough, he had written some very good books, 
but every time he ventured into practical politics, he got on the wrong 
track. He, Koht, had at the time been very much astonished that 
Churchill had bem taken into the Cabinet just at so difficult a period 
and had been given a position of such importance in the British Gh)v- 
ernment which called for the greatest tact and the deepest wisdom. 
This could be explained on the ground of the lack of realism of 
Chamberlain, who “means well, but is a bungler” [“em gut&r Memeh, 
db&r em aoKLecTit&r It was his softness which probably 

also accounted for the fact that such slips as Churchill’s address could 
occur. The man in the British Cabinet whose thinking was strai^t 
and solid, according to the Foreign IViinister, was Lord Halifax; his 
speech, delivered on the same day, followed a line entirely different 
from that of Churchill, a fact that threw an imfavorable light on team¬ 
work in the British Cabinet.’* The Foreign Minister believed he could 
discern peace feelers in Halifax’s speech as also in Chamberlain’s 
last address,* and felt that these two speeches probably were more 
indicative of the views prevailing in the British Cabinet than was the 
speech of Chur chill . The mistake in Halifax’s speech, the Foreign 
Minister said, was that it again contained attacks on National 
Socialism; for one could not expect peace, which England assuredly 
wanted, if at the same time one attacked like that the enemy’s Gov¬ 
ernment, on which, after all, the will to peace also depended. 

BbIxizs 

*Kii 9 speedi, delivered at Leeds, Is printed In Bpeeohes on Foreign PoUeg 

'by Viscoufit JECalifax, pp. 345-357. 

■Presumably a reference to the Mansion House speech of Jan. 9; the text 
Is printed in the Tinve» (London), Jan. 10, 1940. 
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No. 566 


22/ia7a2r-84 

The Mi/ndster in Norwa/y to the Foreign MinistTy 
Telegram 

No. 78 of January 24 Oslo, January 24,1940—^11:40 p. m. 

Eeceired January 25—4:40 a. m. 

During my call on Foreign Minister Koht today, I “was approached 
by him on the subject of the notes which the Norwegian Liegation had 
delivered to the Foreign Ministry between January 11 and 15 regard¬ 
ing the sinking of the two British ships, the ThoTnaa Watton and the 
Deptford^ and the Greek steamer Garcmfcdia. 

The Foreign Minister informed me confidentially of the following 
regarding the background of these notes: After the sinking of the 
above-named British ships, the British Government, around the turn 
of the year, had made very forceful representations with the Norwe¬ 
gian Government. The British Government had protested that the 
Norwegian Grovemment permitted Germany without protest to under¬ 
take naval operations in Norwegian territorial waters. Should such 
incidents be repeated, England would be compelled to act in the same 
manner, that is, to operate with her naval forces in Norwegian terri¬ 
torial waters. The Norwegian Government had replied to this in the 
sharpest maimer conceivable, stating that the evidence collected so far 
had not in any way produced proof of German naval operations in 
Norwegian territorial waters; that the Norwegian Government, on 
establishing the facts, would request an eicplanation from the Ger¬ 
man Government; but that a violation of Norwegian territorial waters 
by one belligerent power did not give the other the right to do the 
same. The Norwegian reply closed with the statement that any use 
of force within the boundaries of Norwegian sovereignty would bo 
countered with force by Norway to the limit of her powers. 

The Foreign Minister explained to me in this connection that in 
the light of her experience with Germany to date, Norway was firmly 
convinced that Germany was prepared in every way to respect Nor¬ 
way’s integrity as well as her territorial waters, and that if for some 
reason violations of Norwegian teraitorial waters by Germany should 
occur, Germany would admit it and give the satisfaction customary in 
such cases under international law. As regards the three ships men¬ 
tioned, Norway’s position would be very greatly eased if Genpany 
were to send some sort of reply as qiiickly as possible and if the Nor¬ 
wegian Government were permitted to publish that reply. The Nor¬ 
wegian Government was not at all concerned with the nature of the 
reply, just so it was satisfactory to the extent that Norway could point 
out that the three incidents had been brought to a conclusion unob- 
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jectionable under international law, that ISTorway’s reaction had been 
correct and Germany’s reply equally correct. The report on the Nor* 
wegian investigation had been submitted to the Reich Foreign Minis¬ 
try together with the notes of the Norwegian Government referred 
to above. 

In this context, the Foreign Minister also cited the threats against 
Norway published by the Daily Telegraphy from Paris (Pertinax), in 
consequence of the German naval operations along the Norwegian 
coast. He stressed the importance of a German reply for the reason 
that it would also enable him to counter these fantastic rumors and 
threats with even greater effectiveness. 

The Foreign Minister added confidentially that in the case of the 
Deptford the ship had unquestionably been sunk within Norwegian 
territorial waters, but the sinking of the Thomas 'WaltoTi and the 
Garaufalia had occurred on the borderline of Norwegian territorial 
waters, possibly just outside. In none of the three instances had it 
been possible to obtain positive proof of torpedoing, although one wit¬ 
ness or another claimed to have seen a torpedo. 

The Foreign Minister took the occasion to express his thanks for 
the support we had given him by replying, prior to the debate in the 
Storting, to the Norwegian notes protesting flights over Norwegian 
territory.^ 

Since I consider our reply to the Norwegian note as an important 
instrument in Norway’s defense against England, which is naturally 
keeping a very close watch over our naval operations and our shipping 
along the Norwegian coast and is only waiting for some opportunity 
to interfere, I request that our reply be expedited as much as possible. 

Ebaueir 

^ In reply to an inquiry from the Legation in Oslo, Woermann telegraphed on 
Jan. 15 that a reply to a note of the Norwegian Legation of Oct. 19, 1939, had 
been drafted in December but was not delivered since the Norwegians had not 
raised the question again. On Jan. 15 the reply was transmitted to the Nor¬ 
wegian Legation, with the additional remark that the German planes involved 
had been strictly enjoined not to fly over Norwegian waters (22/13766). 

No. 567 

124/122634^-35 

StoAe Secretary WeiBsaoker to Ajuibassador Ott 

Berlin, January 24,1940. 

Bear Herr Ott ; Within the next few days Herr Stahmer will go to 
Japan, accompanying the Buke of Coburg.^ I do not like to pass up 
this good opportunity to get a letter to you. 

* Heinrich Stahmer, who was in charge of Far Eastern questions in the 
Dienststelle Ribbentrop, accompanied the Duke of Coburg, President of the 
German Red Cross, on a good will mission to Japan and the United States. 

260090—54-50 
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Actually I have nothing really new to tell you, since you are doubt¬ 
less well posted. The obstacles which were placed in your path by 
your former Italian colleague, Auriti, now no longer exist. We com¬ 
plained in Rome, and Auriti is on the way out.^ Our relations with 
Italy are naturally somewhat burdened by our closer ties with Russia. 
They make a good deal of their anti-BolsheYism in Rome, but they 
sometimes forget that it was precisely Rome that had advised us 
repeatedly to normalize our relations with Moscow. The situation 
could become critical if, contrary to our desires, the Balkans should 
be drawn into the theater of war and a conflagration should break 
out there. Then Italy would really find her interests in conflict. At 
present the lines of force brought to bear by the Great Powers in the 
Balkans seem to be sufficiently balanced to preserve the peace there. 
If Russia remains quiet with respect to Rumania, there would seem to 
be no danger to the existing peace. 

For the rest, it is so cold here that one is reminded of conditions in 
former wars when the soldiers went into winter quarters. In a certain 
sense, this may also be said of diplomacy at the present time. 

The new Japanese Ambassador to Berlin is less impulsive than hi& 
predecessor and probably also somewhat more cautious in his reports. 
He gave me the advice for Herr Stahmer that the latter should not 
give too much emphasis in Japan to his old friendship* with Oshima— 
a piece of advice that is probably well meant. 

Cordial greetings from our house to yours, 

WeIZSACKEB: 


* See document No. 649. 


No. 568 

3076/612949 

An OfjficiaZ of Political Dimsion I to the Legation in Norway 

Tel^ram 

URGENT Berlin, January 25 [1940]—5:40 a. m. 

TOF SECRET Received Oslo, tfanuary 25—G: 30 a. m. 

No. 67 of January 24 

Also for Kirkenes. 

For the Chief of Mission or his deputy personally. 

Special security handling. Decode personally. 

The Navy has advised us for your strictly confidential information: 
The motor tanker Altmarh^ returning from the Atlantic, is ex¬ 
pected in Norwegian waters beginning the 25th. The ship is con¬ 
sidered as being on official Government service and flies the official 
Reich ensign. The ship has orders not to display any deceptive mark¬ 
ings in territorial waters. She has ho armament. She is probably 
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carrying a large number of captured crew members from ships sunk 
by the pocket battleship Graf Spee. Altmarh is under orders to pass 
through Norwegian territorial waters without stopping. 

Please notify Kristiansand through reliable channels. The other 
regular Consulates have been notified. 

Hetuen-Eynsoh 


No. 569 

BSl/B00i534e-47 

TJie Oharge dPAffaires in the United States to the Foreign Mirdsir^ 

Telegram 

No. 89 of January 25 WASEncN-cox)}}?^, January 25,1940—:34 p. m. 

Eeceived January 26—12:25 a. m. 

For the State Secretary personally. 

I have learned that a German-American, von Hausberger, and a 
German citizen, Walter, both of New York, are alleged to be planning 
acts of sabotage against the American armament industry by direc¬ 
tion of the German Abwehr; von Hausberger is supposed to have 
detonators hidden in his dwelling. 

In full agreement with the two representatives of the Wehrmacht, 
who identify themselves with this report on all points, I should like 
to make the following comments: 

In accordance with the political directives given me I regard it 
as my foremost duty to use every effort to remove any causes of con¬ 
flict which might drive the United States into breaking off relations 
or entering the war. 

As I already stated at length in telegram No. 382 of September 
18, 1939,^ alleged German acts of sabotage in the United States were 
a decisive contributory factor to America’s entry into the World War. 
As a result of the trials of the alleged German spy ring recently con¬ 
ducted with greatest publicity in New York, Panama, and New 
Orleans; of the sensational decisions in the sabotage trialof tke 
recent statements of the former agent von Eintelen; * and of the 
measures inaugurated since the outbreak of the war by the [Federal] 
Bureau of Investigation in order to preclude a repetition of sabotage 
acts, the entire American public is so sensitive on this point that 
discovery of attempted sabotage or of any sort of agent or espionage 
activity directed from Germany will certainly entail the severest 
consequences. 

^Document No. 88, 

* See document No. 88, footnote 1. 

■ Capt. Franz von Rintelen had been interviewed in liondon and Ms statements 
about German undercover activity in the first World War were reported in tte 
York Times of Jan. 3. 
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There is no doubt but that in its present mood the American people 
would in such an eventuality go along with decisive measures by the 
American Government. 

Since our foreign policy aims at keeping America out of the war 
under all circumstances, it is my opinion that all such attempts must 
be prohibited. 

There is no surer way of driving America into the war than by 
resorting again to a course of action which drove America into the 
ranks of our enemies once before in the World War and, incidentally, 
did not in the least impede the war industries of the United States. 

As a precautionary measure I have therefore had the above-men¬ 
tioned alleged agents ordered in an appropriate manner to desist 
immediately from all activity until further notice. I request tele¬ 
graphic instructions as to whether the agents named, as well as any 
others not known here, can be definitely relieved of their missions. 

I should like to add that both individuals, whose relations with 
official German agencies are well known, are unfitted in every respect 
to act as agents of the Abwehr. 

The wife of Hausberger, moreover, has been employed at the Con¬ 
sulate General in New York.* Thomskw 

^In a telegram of Jan. 27 <B21/B00534S), WeizsScker replied that Thomsen^a 
attitude and the steps he had taken were ‘‘entirely approved." He added that 
neither of the men was in the service of the Abwehr. A note on this document 
states: “Based on conversation with Admiral Canaris.’* 

Other documents in the Foreign Ministry Ales, however, reveal that on Jan. 
24 an Abwehr agent left Bnenos Aires with instructions to report to Fritz von 
Hausberger at Weehawken, New Jersey “for instruction in our specialty.” 
Abwehr messages to arrange this mission were sent by the Foreign Ministry 
to the Embassy in Argentina. One of these stated that another agent, who 
had left Buenos Aires for New York in December with Instructions to gather 
intelligence on American aircraft factories and arms shipments to the AlUes, 
was not to make his presence known to the German diplomatic representation 
in the United States. (1709/398707, 398710-11; 4491/m097624-23, E097632-37, 
E097639), 

On Feb. 29, Thomsen reported (1725/401170) that another agent, one Baron 
Konstantin von Maydell, a Baltic German of Estonian citizenship!, had appeared 
at the Embassy and represented himself as having arrived in the United States 
on Dec, 16, 1939, on a sabotage mission for the Abwehr. Weiashcker replied on 
Mar. 12 (1725/401171) that Maydell did have connections with the Abwehr, that 
he had no specific mission, but was merely instructed to be available in the 
United States in the event of war. In view of his inept behavior he would be 
recalled. 


No. 570 

170/84720 

The Minister m Memco to the Foreign Mimstry 
Telegram 

No. 23 of January 25 Mexico Cixr, January 25,1940—6:45 p. m. 

Received January 26—8; 55 a. m. 
Last November I was solicited by groups of Guatemalan emigrants 
for German financial support for the purpose of occupying Britidi 
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Honduras. I have now been approached by the Mexican ex-Generai 
Fhilemore with a similar request. He recently accompanied President 
Cardenas on a tour of the southwestern Isic'] provinces up to the bor¬ 
der of British Honduras, and then visited the British colony on Ms 
own to recruit followers. General Philemore claims that the project 
has the sympathetic interest of the President and that he would for 
that reason be able to obtain the weapons he needs for his thousand 
or so newly enlisted volunteers in Mexico. Philemore asked for fi¬ 
nancial aid in the amount of $30,000 to meet his payroll for 3 months. 
The possibility of establishing a naval base in some hidden cove along 
the coast of British Honduras was hinted at. The immediate objec¬ 
tive is the establishment of the Free State of Belize. 

A plebiscite regarding division between Guatemala and Mexico 
would follow. I have of course aroused no hope in him as to the ful¬ 
fillment of his wish, but I believe I should submit it.=^ 

ErUDT 

^In a telegram of Mar. 8, Woermann replied that Berlin regarded British 
Honduras as a matter more of concern to Guatemala than to Mexico, and more¬ 
over that Fhilemore’s plans seemed to have too little hope of success to justify 
financial support at present. However, Woermann instructed Rtldt to 
contact with Philemore through an Intermediary (176/84721). 

No. 571 

2.2/1378S-&0 

The Minister in Normay to the Foreign Mndstry 

Telegram 

URGENT Oslo, January 25, 1940—8: 00 p. m. 

No. 81 of January 25 Received January 26— 12:25 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 63 of January 24 ^ and my 
telegram No. 78 of January 24.^ 

The questions asked in the above telegraphic instruction have for 
the most part been answered by my telegraphic report No. 78 of 
yesterday. The Swedish and Danish reports of British action against 
German shipping in Norwegian territorial waters, cited in the in¬ 
structions, are accordingly incorrect in important aspects, although,, 
as shown by Koht’s statements, certain indications would point m 
that direction. 

As shown in my above-mentioned telegraphic repoi*t, England has 
made no attempt to press Norway to take any action against our 

^Not printed (3077/612988). Instructions to sound out the Norwegian Gov¬ 
ernment as to the truth of reports of British pressure on Norway to cut off 
German shipping in Norwegian territorial waters without revealing that these 
reports reached Germany through the Swedish Foreign Minister and the Dan¬ 
ish Minister to Berlin. 

* Document No. 566. 
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ishipping in ITorwegian territorial waters wMch. would be in violation 
of ber neutrality (that would have been emphatically rejected by 
Norway), but she did protest to the Norwegian Government with re* 
gard to the sinking of the British steamer Deptford in Norwegian 
territorial waters and threatened that if this should happen again she, 
too, would carry naval warfare into Norwegian territorial waters, an 
action which in the circumstances could of course be directed only 
against German shipping in Norwegian territorial waters. 

I am convinced that Koht’s statements regarding the Norwegian 
Government’s reply to the British step are true. And, with the 
omission of a few points, they were repeated in the speech which 
Foreign Minister Koht delivered before the Storting on January 19. 
Norway’s reply demonstrates her will to take action with the means 
at her disposal against any British measure to interfere with shipping 
in her territorial waters. At the same time, we must realize that in 
the event force is used, Norway’s power naturally would be insuffi¬ 
cient for effective defense. For that reason Norway has with remark¬ 
able consistency taken a stand of strict neutrality, attempting thereby 
to establish a defense against any foreign intervention. As things 
stand today, Norway could be successful in this. Since there have as 
yet been no overt violations of neutrality by any of the belligerents, 
England is very unlikely to be the first country to take the politically 
weighty decision to violate openly the neutrality of a small country. 

Nevertheless, we must of course proceed on the assumption that 
England is aware of the importance for our war economy of our 
shipping in Norwegian territorial waters, especially of our ore trans¬ 
ports, and is seeking means of stopping it. But as long as the Nor¬ 
wegians have the will, born of their instinct of self-preservation, to 
resist any violation of their neutrality, England will be hard put to 
find an effectual means of stopping that traffic. Lately, a strikingly 
large number of mines have been fished up in the Varanger Fjord, 
as well as at many other places along the coast of Norway. Appar¬ 
ently they are floating mines, however, since it is unlikely, in view of 
British shipping traffic along the Norwegian coast, that England 
would lay mines in the vicinity of Norwegian territorial waters in 
order to interfere with shipping since these mines might also cause 
damage to her own shipping. I shall continue to give my full^ 
attention to this question. In the present circumstances our policy 
must be to watch and support the will to be neutral. In this war, 
Norway has had more reason for complaint about England than about 
us. As a result of the blockade warfare waged by England, her brazen 
demands in the trade agreement negotiations, and after the Churchill 
address, a correct conduct on our part will bring England increasingly 
into discredit. It would, moreover, help to put a neutral belt around 
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Norway and to some extent afford protection for the expansioa of 
our shipping traffic. By the same token, we are also 
seeing Norway’s neutrality respected by Bussia. Any spreading ©f 
the Busso-Fiimish conflict to northern Norway would so upset the 
balance resulting from Norway’s neutrality that we, too, would then 
liave to expect reactions on our coastal shipping, quite apart from 
the fact that Narvik especially, which is regarded here as the objec¬ 
tive of any Bussian action against northern Norway, is, along wiffi 
Kirkenes, particularly important for our ore shipments. 

I repeat my request made in telegraphic report No. 78 that the 
Norwegian notes be answered as soon and correctly as possible. In 
this connection, please refer to my telegraphic report No. 82 of Janu¬ 
ary 25,® sent in response to a different instruction.'* 

Bbaxteb 


•Not printed (22/13792). 

•Telegram No. 66 of Jan. 24, not printed (8388/B691797). 


No. 572 

824/194154 

The Director of the Economic Policy Department to the Emlxmy 

in JSpcdn 

Telegram 

SECRET Berlin, January 25,1940. 

No. 110 ■W320g. 

Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Sabath. 

With reference to your No. 276 of January 22.^ 

The Foreign Minister is in accord with your position and requests 
that you continue pressing energetically for the delivery, of the 
promised 2000 tons of lead and that you make a serious protot if 
it should develop that Spain, on the basis of the modnjbs viv&ndi just 
arrived at, is shipping strategic materials to France in excess of the 
quantities shipped before the war. If the Anglo-Spanish economic 
negotiations should also lead to an agreement which gives England 
a considerably better position than she had before the war, similar 
action ought to be taken. 

WiBHL 

•Not printed (136/74022-23). In this telegram Stohrer reported that, ha'vtng 
been Informed of a new Spanlsh-Frencb agreement according to which. S^la 
would deliver to France large amounts of lead In excess of prewar ddiveriea 
he had made a protest to the Spanish Foreign Minister. 
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No. 573 

8118/e41BeO-81 

T1i 6 GTidTge ^A.ffaiTe8 in the United^ States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 95 of January 25 Washentotok, January 25,1940. 

Received January 26—8:55 a. m. 

As of tomorrow trade relations between the United States of 
America and Japan will no longer be governed by treaty.^ The 
efforts of the Japanese Government until the very last days to create 
at least a temporary basis for trade relations by means of an exchange 
of notes failed because of the unyielding attitude of the American 
Government, which believes that it has the upper hand and intends 
to hold the absence of a treaty, including the possibility of sanctions 
in individual cases, over Japan’s head as a sword of Damocles. Thus 
within the American Government those circles were able to prevail 
which pursue the aim, as did formerly Secretary of State Stimson and 
now Under Secretary of State Welles and Ambassador Grew, of 
re-establishing the open-door policy in China and of at least obtaining 
suflBlcient Japanese guarantees for the security and free exercise of 
American rights in China. An important factor contributing to this 
decision was the circumstance that the Japanese made no concessions 
of any kind during the 6 months since notice of intention to terminate 
the treaty was given and thereby exhausted American patience. With 
this decision of the American Government, however, it may well be 
that all measures aimed at an embargo or other reprisals against Japan 
will lose their force. I do not believe that Senator Pittman and others 
with proposals in that direction will be successful in Congress. In 
this connection it should be taken into consideration that Japanese 
exports to this country (especially silk) are extremely vital to Ameri¬ 
can economic interests. The Japanese-Eussian economic negotiations, 
too, should dictate a certain caution to the United States, although 
satisfaction is felt here in the belief that Japanese trade with Russia 
offers relatively few exchange possibilities and will for years not be 
able to replace the American market. Finally, a similar restrain¬ 
ing influence is exerted by the general political consideration of not 
introducing any disturbances into the Pacific area, especially now 
during the war; this is of particular interest to Great Britain, which 
is bringing influence to bear on the United States of America to this 


^ On July 26, 1939, the United States had given Japan the required 6 months 
notice of Its intention to terminate the 1911 treaty governing trade relations 
between the two countries. 
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■effect. It is realized that the bow must not be drawn too tight. In, the 
present state of their relations the two Governments will not 
any de facto changes in current trade, i.e., they wUl neither introduce 
discriminatory measures with reference to tariff treatment nor inter¬ 
fere with the activities of each other’s commercial agents, who hare 
now lost their legal status. Likewise the United States of America 
will continue to accord Japan tariff preferences which are not based 
upon the reciprocal trade agreement. Only renewed serious iuter- 
ference on the part of Japan with American interests in East Asifl , 
would cause this to be changed. 

THOMaBK- 


No. 574 


444:T/B086e®ft-98 

Memorandmn, ty an Oipicial of the Embassy i/n, the Soviet Umon^ 


8BCBET Moscow, January 25,1940. 

The Soviet-Finiush conflict is for various reasons viewed with 
mixed feelings on the German side. The reason for this is that this 
conflict entails disadvantages as well as advantages for Germany, and 
that the significance of each must be carefully weighed against the 
other; it is not so easy to say whether the drawbacks or the advantages 
predominate. 

To begin with the drawbacks, it should be noted that Germany 
is being made to bear the blame for having made possible the conflict 
between the Soviet Union and Finland. This causes resentment 
against Germany, which is consciously fostered by our enemies. An¬ 
other factor is that the fighting in Finland, the war situation and the 
inevitable consequences of the conflict cut deeply into the trade be¬ 
tween Germany and Finland, and also impair Russia’s economic pro¬ 
ductivity to Germany’s detriment. The latter has only been intimated 
as yet, to be sure, but a number of observations would indicate that the 
Soviet Union’s general capability is very extensively engaged by the 
Soviet-Finnish conflict, which cannot fail to have its effect eventually 
upon the deliveries to Germany. Furthermore there is no mistaking 
that the diortcomings of the Red Army, brought out by the fighting 
in Finland, together with several severe setbacks at the front and the 
duration of the war, whose end cannot be predicted today, have caused 
the Soviet Union to lose prestige before the eyes of the whole world— 
a fact to which Germany cannot be indifferent in view of her ties with 

^Marginal note: “Original given to the Ambassador. T[ippdsfcirch].” 
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the Soviet Union. Finally, there is no telling whether the Soviet- 
Finnish conflict might not of necessity or through the conscious ef¬ 
forts of England and France so develop as to draw Sweden and Nor¬ 
way into the struggle and later involve the Soviet Union in a war 
with England and France. That would eliminate Russia from the 
picture as a suppKer and a rear guard \]^cTcendeckunq\ for Gtermany. 

The foregoing drawbacks, to which surely more could be added, 
must be contrasted with a like number of advantages, which should 
not be underrated. 

The substantial difficulties of the campaign in Finland, of which 
the Soviet Government is becoming increasingly aware, are a whole¬ 
some damper for the well-known Soviet conceit and overestunation of 
their own victories. After the promenade into Poland, where the 
German Army had done most of the work, and after the highly suc¬ 
cessful action in the Baltic States, there was a tendency to be very 
casual about the Finnish campaign. The great difficulties and the 
reverses incurred, in particular as regard the Kuusinen government, 
will serve as a warning for the Soviet Union and the Comintern, and 
will also desirably weaken the ideas of world revolution. Besides, the 
diminished prestige of the Bed Army will inevitably entail a weaken¬ 
ing of the post-war position of the Soviet Union. As we know, it is 
generally imputed to the Soviet Union that, with her army intact, she 
plans to set herself up as arbiter after the end of the European war. 
In the light of the events of the past months there is scant likelihood 
that she can carry this plan into effect on the contemplated scale. Fur¬ 
thermore, the military difficulties and the political disappointment of 
the Soviet Government in Finland will have the general effect of im¬ 
posing greater caution with respect to its political aspirations. At any 
event, it is to be expected that the designs which the Government may 
he entertaining with regard to Bessarabia vdll at least be put off for a 
long time. This would suit our policy, which, in view of our economic 
and political interests, is oriented toward maintaining peace in the 
Balkans. The increased restraint on the part of the Soviet Union 
vis-li-vis Japan is a similar situation. Finally, it must not be over¬ 
looked that the recent events are forcing the Soviet Union more and 
more to the side of Germany. The new friendly relations between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union’s participation in 
the partition of Poland, and the Soviet attack on Finland have had 
a d^Snite effect on the policy of the other countries toward the Soviet 
Union. In consequence, ties with Germany are at present of great 
importance for the Soviet Union. 


VON TnramrftKTgOH 
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No. 575 


X2,4/122ei8-15i 

Memorcmdum of the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

GONETDENTiAL Mosoow, January 25 ,1945.1 

Subject: Conversation of Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg 
with Molotov regarding Finland, on January 25,1940. ^ 

The Ambassador informed M. Molotov that he had been instructed 
by his Grovemment to come to Berlin within the next few days, and 
that he was bound to be asked, among other things, some questions 
regarding the Soviet-Finnish conflict, in connection with certain eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. He would therefore be grateful to M. Molotov if 
he would give him his views on the Soviet Government’s estimate of 
how the matter would develop, that is, whether the conflict would be 
prolonged for a long time or whether one could expect it to be ter¬ 
minated in the foreseeable future. 

M. Molotov replied that the time when the conflict would terminate 
obviously could not be predicted to the day, but it was certain that 
it would not drag on much longer. The Soviet Government had not 
wished for this conflict and had done everything to avoid it. As far 
as the economic difficulties affecting Germany were concerned, they 
would just have to be accepted for a time, especially since it certainly 
would not be for long. It was a fact that the British and French pre^ 
revealed a very hostile attitude of these countries toward the Soviet 
Union. They were trying to influence Sweden and Norway in that 
direction, too, although England and France could not fail to realize 
that the Soviet Union had no intention of changing her relations with 
Sweden and Norway. The Soviet Union had no demands of any Mnd 
to make on Sweden and Norway. As regards Finland, the matter 
under discussion would reach its logical conclusion in the not too dis¬ 
tant future. Finland’s situation, which was entirely of her own mak¬ 
ing, was extremely difficult and would eventually lead to its inevitable 
consequences. The Soviet Government demanded from Finland only 
that she satisfy its earlier demands. Of course, the situation had 
changed since the outbreak of actual fighting and the shedding of 
blood. The original demands of the Soviet Government had been ex¬ 
tremely modest. It had not demanded any influence of any kind on 
Finland’s Government and had been concerned only with the protec¬ 
tion of Leningrad. Since then, however, the hostile attitude of the 
Finnish Government toward the Soviet Union had shown itself to the 
full. The fortifications found in Finland had been an eye-opener for 
the Soviet Government as to the intentions of the Finnish Goverji- 

^TMs memorandtuu was received and circulated in the Foreign Ministry on 
Feb. 6 (124/122612). 
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ment. The uses to which England could have put a Finland hostile to 
the Soviet Union had become clear. The territorial wishes of the 
.Soviet Government as to Finland were stated, to be sure, in the plan 
agreed upon with the People’s Government; but the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment could never tolerate a hostile Finnish Government close to trenin- 
grad and the Murmansk railroad. An understanding with the Tan- 
ner-Ryti Government and with Mannerheim was entirely out of the 
-question. 

At the Ambassador’s remark that he would probably be asked in 
JBerlin whether an understanding might perhaps be possible if so 
respected a figure as Svinhufvud assumed the leadership of the Fin¬ 
nish Government, Molotov replied that Svinhufvud obviously stood 
for about the same things as did the present Government. On the 
other hand, however, the declaration of the People’s Government did 
provide that it could be expanded and supplemented. 

Molotov answered with a definite aflSrmative the Ambassador’s ques¬ 
tion whether such expansion and supplementation was to be constinied 
as meaning that a democratic Finnish Government might come about. 

Then Molotov stressed repeatedly that although the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had no intention of infringing upon the independence of the 
future Finnish Government, it could by no means permit a hostile gov¬ 
ernment to control territories close to Leningrad and the Murman^ 
railroad, the destruction of which was being openly propagated by 
the French press. 


No. 576 

i24/i2aeos-io 

Unsigned Memoramdimh From tTie Embassg in the Soviet Urdon 

Moscow, January 25, 1940.^ 

Subject: Conversation of Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg 
with Molotov on January 25, 1940, concerning the situation in 
the Balkans and the Near East. 

With reference to his impending visit to Berlin, the Ambassador 
told M. Molotov that he would like to hear from him what the Soviet 
Government thought about the present situation in Southeastern 
Europe and in Turkey. The Ambassador described to M. Molotov 
the excitement and political activity which had been noticed recently 
in the Balkans, and also mentioned the Ciano-Cs4ky meeting * and 

^ This memoraiifitiin was initialed by WeizsH.cker on CB'eb.] 12. 

“ The Foreign Ministers of Italy and Hungary met in Venice on Jan. 6 and 7. 
According to a telegram from the German Minister in Budapest, sent on Jan. 11 
(1571/380279-82), Csfiky had told him that he had assured Ciano that Hnn^r^ 
while upholding her demands for territorial revisions, would not start an atta<* 
against Humania. A brief summary of the Venice conversations was given by 
Ciano to Mackensen and was reported in a Borne telegram of Jan. 11 
(2031/444707). 
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the visit to Sofia of the Secretary General of the Turkish Foxdga 
Ministry.® One had the impression of a wild confusion of conflicts 
rumors, with fear of the Soviet Union clearly standing out in the fore¬ 
ground. The rumors even went so far as to suspect the Soviet XJni<at 
of the darkest intentions and to conjure up in particular the SoTiefc 
threat to Rumania. On the other hand, there was talk about Wey- 
gand’s Army in Syria, of the threat to the Caucasus and of Anglo- 
French plans to destroy Baku and thus strike at the vital nerve of the 
Soviet Union. 

M. Molotov replied that in conformity with German wishes the 
Soviet Union had indirectly encouraged the rise of such rumors by not 
issuing any denial. The Soviet Government intended to maintain 
a calm attitude of waiting also in the future, holding that it was all a 
matter of much ado about nothing. The press was full of the wildest 
rumors, but in reality there was less going on than these rumors 
suggested. 

As far as the Balkans were concerned, German relations with Italy 
were closer than those of the Soviet Union. Accordingly, Germany 
should be better informed than the Soviet Union about Italy’s inten¬ 
tions in the Balkans. Italy unquestionably was trying to form her 
own groupings in the Balkans. Turkey also would not be disin¬ 
clined to take part in this, and they were working on Bulgaria with 
intensity; there was an impression however, that Italy had made no 
headway and that up to now nothing serious had happened in the 
Balkans. 

As for the alleged “dark intentions” of the Soviet Union it would 
not even be worth the trouble to issue denials of these fantasies. 
Germany was very well acquainted with the attitude of the Sowet 
Union in the Rumanian question. The Soviet Union would stand on 
her rights, but the Rumanian question was in no way acute at the 
present. 

The Ajnbassador then pointed out that the moves in the Balkans 
and the attitude of Italy and Hungary apparently were dictated 
largely by fear of the Soviet Union. The short stretch of common 
boundary between the Soviet Union and Hungary was enough to 
keep Hungary in a state of great anxiety; in the case of Italy there 
was the fear of Soviet Russian competition in the Balkans. This fear 
had recently received new fuel from the Soviet Union’s friendly atti¬ 
tude toward Bulgaria. This presumably was responsible for the 
stronger tone adopted by the Italian press toward the Soviet Union. 

M. Molotov replied that the Soviet Union on her part had done 
nothing to justify the anxieties mentioned. With respect to Italy 
in particular, the Soviet Union had not taken any steps that could 


•Jan. 12-13,1940; see document No. 564. 
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arouse Italy^s apprehensions. He also concurred in the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s view that Italy did not desire a Balkan bloc but that Turkey 
did. The idea of a Balkan bloc appeared hopeless however. With 
reference to the relations of the Soviet Union to Turkey, Molotov 
stated that there were no concrete signs of an improvement^ but 
neither had the relations deteriorated. 

No. 577 

540/240584 

The GonsvZ at LourenQo Marques to the Foreign MimSstrg 

Telegram 

LiOtJBEi^Qo Marques, January 26, 1940— 2 :01 p, m. 
No. 30 of January 26 Beceived January 26—5:00 p. m. 

For Pol. X. 

With reference to my telegram No. 7 of January 6.^ 

Denk ^ reported that his wife has carried out in Capetown the in¬ 
struction to have a personal conversation with Malan, who promised 
to work in this sense. 

Denk is convinced that Malan informed Hertzog,® thereby favorably 
influencing contents of speech of opposition leader. 

Denk will shortly return from here to Germany. 

Trompktc 


* Not found. 

* Hans Denk liad been sent to South Africa by the Foreign Minister to establish 
contact with the nationalist opposition there. Additional details on his mission, 
including his wife’s conference with Dr. Malan on Jan. 16, are given in a 
report of Consul General Karlowa of the Dienststelle Kibbentrop for the Foreign 
Minister, dated Mar. 29 (116/66170-T4). 

* Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog, former Prime Minister, at this time a leader of the 
opposition, had introduced a motion in the South African House of Assembly 
declaring that the war with Germany should be ended. The motion was de¬ 
bated in the Assembly from Jan. 24 to 27 and defeated. 

No. 578 


4Se/2ai752 

MeTuorandymi by the State Secretary 

SECRET BEBzaN, January 26, 1940. 

St. S. No. 91 

Attolico gave me today in strict confidence the following informa¬ 
tion taken from a report of January 11 from the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris: In his reports from Syria Weygand is trying to promote 
direct action against Russia, using Rumania as a theater of war. 
motivation is obvious: to shake or overthrow the Bolshevik ^stem in 
Russia and at the same time strike a vital blow against Germany in 
the Rumanian oil fields. 
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According to the Italian report from Paris, Weygand’s proposals 
have found the approval of MM. de Mionzie ^ and Sarraut ® and of 
eral Georges.® The other members of the Cabinet, General Gamelhn 
and the entire British Cabinet, will have nothing to do with the 
however. 

Attolico told me that he was not authorized to give us thia infonna- 
tion and requested that it be treated with the greatest discretion. 


^ Ana tele de Monzie, Minister of Pjablic Works. 

“ Albert Sarraut, Minister of Interior, leading member of tbe Kadieal Socialist 
Party. 

* General Georges, Commander of French Forces in the Northeastern Theater 
of Operations. 


No. 579 


103i/ltl9T4J 

Memoromdwm, ~by the Director of the PoliticaL DepcErtTnent 

BEEUiN-, January 26,1940. 

During a social function today the Soviet Ambassador “privately’^ 
and in a lively manner unusual in him asked me a whole series of 
questions which indicated in general that he has received little infor¬ 
mation from his Government: 

1. The Ambassador asked the meaning of the well-known article in 
the Nachtausgahe of January 13, according to which the Soviet Union 
was seeking an outlet to the North Atlantic. His question did not 
give any indication of his attitude. I told him that this involved a 
slip-up \^Entgleis%mg'\ on the part of a journalist. We had also indi¬ 
cated as much to other agencies that had asked us about it, 

2. M. Shkvartsev asked directly about our relations with Italy. I 
told him that our relations were excellent. The Axis continu^ to 
exist as heretofore. We hoped very much that no difiSculties would 
arise between the Soviet Union and Italy. The Ambassador spoke 
with animosity toward Italy. 

3. The Ambassador raised the question of the anti-Soviet reports 
broadcast by the Vatican Radio. I told him that some of these were 
directed against the Soviet Union and Germany. We were making^ 
representations to the Vatican on account of these broadcasts. The 
Ambassador asked whether we expected any success from these repre¬ 
sentations to the Vatican, which he designated as a dead man. 

4. The Ambassador asked, very generally, what news we had from 
England. I seized upon ChurchilPs speech ^ and England’s wish ex¬ 
pressed therein that the neutrals enter the war. The Ambassador’s 
reply was rather inconclusive but visibly anti-British. 

WoEBHAinc 


See document No. 565. 
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No. 580 

124/122«e7-«8 

Minister Zeoh to State Secretary WeiesacJeer 

fersonau Thb Hague:, January 27,1940. 

Dear Weizsaoker : Through personal relatioixships I might have the 
opportunity to establish certain lines leading to the Duke of Windsor. 
As of course you know, W. is a member of the British military TniasrinT, 
with the French Army Command. He does not, however, feel 
entirely satisfied with this position and seeks a field of activity in 
which he would not have merely a representative character which 
would permit him a more active role. In order to attain this objective 
he was recently in London. There, however, he achieved nothing and 
is supposed to be most disgrrmtled over it. He has expressed himaAlf in 
especially uncomplimentary terms about Chamberlain, whom he 
particularly dislikes and who, as he thinks, is responsible for his being 
frozen out. Also there seems to be something like the heginning of a 
Fronde forming around W. which for the moment of course still has 
nothing to say, but which at some time under favorable drcumstances 
might acquire a certain significance. 1 do not know whether you are 
interested in the doings and activities of W. I recall, however, having 
formerly heard from English friends that W* had had specially 
good connections with the Eeich Foreign Minister in London. I might 
perhaps have the opportunity to hear something from the group 
around Windsor and alsO' incidentally to get something through 
to him- Thus, when he was just recently in London, I had ex¬ 
plained to him through an intermediary why it is completdy utopian 
for England to attempt to effect a change of regime in Germany, and 
the statements of my intermediary are believed to have made a certain 
impression on him, more in any case than those pitched in the con¬ 
trary tone, which he got at the same time from the group aroimd 
Chamberlain. 

So, if you would care to have me cultivate this connection please 
write me a line. I would, however, be extremely grateful to you if 
as little as possible could be said about the matter, since I would not 
want to compromise my intermediaries in any way.* 

With best greetings and Heil Hitler! 

Tours, etc. Zbok 


‘Marginal note: “State Secretary: Please discuss with me. B[il>bemtrop].” 
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No. 581 

l&4&/42112Sr‘24 

The ETThbassy in Italy to the Eoreign Ministry 
Tele^am 

SECRET Rome, January 28, 1940—1:10 p. m. 

No. 213 of January 27 Received January 28—1: 35 p. m. 

The Italian Government, as was to be expected, has from the very 
first day designated the coal question as one of the most important 
points in the negotiations. The Italians want us to include in the 
program for 1940 the delivery of 12 million tons from Greater Ger¬ 
many, including Polish Upper Silesia. Asking that it be treated 
confidentially. Ambassador Giannini repeated the statement that fol¬ 
lowing the most recent political developments, and particularly after 
the recent speech of the Secretary General of the Fascist Partywhich 
had occasioned considerable annoyance in England and France, the 
Italian Government was anticipating the imminent closing of the 
sea route for coal shipments from Holland to Italy. The program 
for 1940 therefore had to be based on the assumption that all coal 
shipments would be shipped by land. According to computations 
made here by traffic experts, it appears that with 10,000 cars made 
available by Germany and 5,000 cars by Italy, even assuming an opti¬ 
mum of 15 days for a roimd trip, at most 500,000 tons could be trans¬ 
ported monthly. The Italian Government would see to it that the 
Italian state railways would make available every car that could 
possibly be spared. In view of the great shortage of cars, it could not 
guarantee at present that more than 5,000 cars would be released. 
However, since the Germans had declared in Berlin that Germany 
could furnish 20,000 cars if Italy produced 10,000, it must surely be 
possible to release this number regardless of the number of cars 
offered by Italy. In a vital issue such as this, where it was a question 
of ensuring the entire further economic and military collaboration 
between Germany and Italy, the question of wrangling for reciprocal 
concessions could surely play no part. 

Since the fixing of a ratio between the two figures really cannot be 
justified in view of the special relations obtaining between Germany 
and Italy, I turned away from that argument and said I was afraid 
that, quite apart from the ratio, Germany was not in a position today 
to promise more than 10,000. The Italians thereupon urged a new 
study of the matter. 

^ On Jan. 17, BJttare Mnti reported tliat at a recent conference with Fascist 
leaders in Central Italy, he had reaffirmed the uncompromising attitude of 
Fascism toward Democracy, Bolshevism, and the “bourgeois” outlook and called 
for an intensification of Fascist imperial, racial, and autarkic principles. 
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Please send telegraphic instructions as to whether 12 million tons 
can be promised as far as quantity is concerned, and what may be 
stated regarding the possibility of exclusive land transportation and 
availability of cars independent of any increase over 5,000 in the 
number of cars furnished by Italy. The matter is doubtless of very 
grave importance for the Duce and particularly those circles which 
desire to adhere to a common policy with Germany in all circum¬ 
stances. But it would be dangerous to allow political considerations 
to prompt promises now which we are technically imable to keep. 
Particularly after the bad experience that Italy had in the past year 
even before the war with our performance in meeting the coal quotas 
established by the agreement of February 13,1939,® it will be absolutely 
essential to keep the promises made by us at this time. In case the 
deliveries requested by Italy cannot be made because of the production 
and transportation situation, it will still be possible, even if only a 
smaller quantity can be promised, to reach a satisfactory agreement 
not harmful to important political interests, provided that for this 
smaller quantity I can make absolutely binding promises, 100 percent 
certain of performance, as to delivery and land transportation. 

Clodius 

Maokensen- 


* See vol. IV, document No. 451. 


No. 582 

103 / 111978^79 

The Embassy in the So'oiet TJ^don to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 196 of January 28 Moscow, January 28,1940—9:13 p. m. 

Iteceived January 29—^12:45 a. m. 
Citing numerous examples, the Russians are complaining about 
the increasing difficulty of placing orders in Germany. This applies 
to orders under the Credit Agreement as well as to orders within the 
framework of the future treaty. They mentioned products of the 
aviation industry, ships, coal, drilling machinery, steel tubes, boilers, 
compressors, and numerous other items. Many German firms did 
hot reply at all, others mentioned delivery dates years hence, which 
practically precluded any negotiations- The difficulties originated in 
official quarters and private firms. Even now the tempo of placing 
Russian orders is lagging considerably behind the tempo of Russian 
deliveries. The Russians urgently request that the situation be reme¬ 
died and a more positive attitude adopted toward Russian wishes with 
reference to orders. They have presented a memorandum ^ with de- 

^ Not found, 

260090—64 - 51 
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tailed information, which will be transmitted with the next courier 
for your scrutiny. 

The origin of the Russian complaint was our demand that the 
business contracts concerning delivery be prepared even now in such 
a manner that they would, if possible, take effect within a mATitlt 
after the government agreement was concluded [provided that?] the 
delivery dates mentioned by us are adhered to. The understanding! 
reported in your telegram No. 183 of January 24,* were contested by 
the Russians. Please investigate this and wire the result.* 

The Russian attitude is creating a difficult situation for negotiations 
here, since the suspicion is constantly growing that we are unwilling 
and not in a position to make deliveries in the amounts agreed upon. 
The conclusion of the agreement and delivery of the Russian raw 
materials will depend on the Russian orders being disposed of 
promptly and German deliveries being made according to agreement. 
The delegation considers it necessary that the official agencies and 
industries concerned be imbued with an entirely clear and uniform 
attitude on the Russian transactions. First of all, it will have to be 
certain that Russian orders falling under the Credit Agreement can 
be placed. Second, it is necessary once more to instruct the indusixial 
groups involved in the Russian transactions to negotiate even now 
about items which are the subject of the future treaty. An exception- 
should be made in the case of war material that is to be kept secret 
and that will be released only on the basis of a new treaty. The ne¬ 
gotiations about items in the new treaty will in almost all cases re¬ 
quire so much time that the delivery contracts will be concluded after 
the government agreement. If these contracts should be concluded 
earlier, tUey will be credited under the new treaty. We have called 
the attention of the Russians to the necessity of promptly informing 
the Reich Economics Ministry of their wishes with regard to orders 
and negotiations with German firms, so that official influence may be 
exerted on the German firms at the very beginning of the business 
negotiations. In this coimection it must be assured that the stipulated 
volume and delivery dates of the deliveries promised the Russians 
under the credit agreement and in the present negotiations are not 
jeopardized by other demands. 

SCHNUBSB 

ScJUOIi&NjuUJiU- 


* Not fonnd. 
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No. 583 

Memorandv/m hy the State Secretary 


siKiorLT coNiTDBNTiAL Bbblik, January 29, 1940. 

St.S. No. 97 StS. No. 134 g. Es.^ 

The Italian Ambassador today again alluded in my office to the 
letter of January 8, the reply to which they had now been awaiting, 
for 3 weeks.® 

I observed that the Fiihrer obviously wished to gain a clearer picture 
regarding the many specific questions brought up in the letter, as well 
as regarding the general situation, so as to have a basis for his reply. 

Attolico seemed to assume that this might easily result in a mere 
statement of ready-made and prepared decisions by the Fiihrer, while 
he had hoped for a written exchange of views between the Fiihrer 
and the Duce. 

Attolico answered in the negative when I asked him whether he 
had been instructed by Rome to remind us of the letter; he expected 
instructions in the near future, however. 

The following interpretation by Attolico of the gist of the letter 
represents his own ideas: The Duce must have arrived at the con¬ 
viction that since the active emergence of the Russians on the political 
scene in the fall of 1939, a clarification of the true positions of the 
European powers and a re-alignment had become evident. The Anti- 
Comintern idea had gained considerable ground. If there were no¬ 
war between Germany and the Western Powers, Germany would 
undoubtedly be in their camp, just as, conversely, ilie realization was 
growing in the British Cabinet that not Germany but Bolshevism 
was enemy No. 1. Here was the latent basis for an understanding 
between us and our opponents. This understanding need not cause 
a split between us and Moscow. It meant for us an automatic assur¬ 
ance against Bolshevism, but one which did not commit us to anything. 

Wbxzsaceeb; 


‘This Is the number under which this document Is entered In the Secret 
Begister. 

* See document No. 604, footnote 2. 
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No. 584 

F18/425-413 

Memorandvjm hy the GTiairman of the German Economic Delegation 

m the Soviet Union ^ 

TOP SECRET Moscow, January 30, 1940. 

The Second Conference in tiue Kremlin on January 29,1940, 
From 9: 30 p. m. to 12 Midnight 


Present: 

Ambassador Count von der Scliulenburg 
Ambassador Ritter ® 

Minister Schnurre 
Counselor of Embassy Hilger 

M. Stalin 
Chairman Molotov 
People’s Commissar Mikoyan 
People’s Commissar Tevossyan 
Trade Representative Babarin 

Immediately after his return to Moscow Ambassador Ritter in¬ 
formed People’s Commissar Mikoyan that he would like to present 
the answers to Stalin’s questions of December 31, 1939, to M. Molotov 
or M. Stalin.® This discussion was only held after eight days of 
waiting, since the Russians stated that Stalin was physically unable to 
arrange it. The reason for this physical impossibility was appar¬ 
ently a severe cold, from which Stalin had not yet quite recovered at 
the meeting yesterday. At the beginning Molotov apologized once 
more for this delay. 

Ambassador Ritter presented the answers to the items of the Stalin 
program (ship turrets, airplanes, two sets of machine tools for 15 cm. 
ammunition, periscopes, submarine storage batteries) as they had 
been decided upon in Berlin. The release of the patents on widia and 
titanite for sale to the Soviet Union was also announced by Ambassa¬ 
dor Ritter. The German Government had thei'eby made a very great 
effort and a quite special gesture. This had only been possible by 
promising delivery at the expense of its own armament program. We 
had done this since these wishes had been represented to us by 

^Marginal note: “Shown to the B^hrer. Hew [el]. February 10, 1940.” 

“ On Jan. 31 two telegrams by Ritter were dispatched to the Foreign Ministry, 
No. 214 of Jan. 30 (103/111988-89) and No. 219 of Jan. 31 (103/111992), sum¬ 
marizing various aspects of the discussion described more fully in the memo¬ 
randum printed here. Points on which the telegrams are more explicit or which 
indicate Ritter’s reactions and recommendations are noted in footnotes below. 

•See document No. 499, enclosure 1. 


For Germany: 


For the Soviet Union: 
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M. Stalin as particularly important. But vre liad tiie hope that our 
wishes, which were still pending, would now also be takeu into con¬ 
sideration. Ambassador Bitter first named the imports desired by 
Germany that were still pending—oil cakes, oil seed, legumes, flax, 
hemp, phosphates—and then went on to the still unsettled cardinal 
point of interpretation of the letter of September 28,1939, according 
to which the Geiunan compensatory deliveries are to extend over a 
more extended period of time than is contaaplated for the Soviet 
deliveries of raw materials. 

Here Stalin, who hitherto had not been sitting at the conference 
table but in an armchair in the corner, joined in. To begin with, he 
thanked the Germans for the important and positive work which they 
had in the meantime carried out. In connection with a remark by 
Molotov that the time limits for the deliveries of the gun turrets were 
really quite long, Stalin then began to speak of the delivery of gun 
turrets of 28 and 38.1 cm. 

He would like to ask us two questions: 

(1) Assuming that there were ships in process of construction on 
which 30 cm. turrets were intended to be used, was it then possible 
to use 28 cm. turrets ? The keels for such ships had been laid and he 
wished to have the 28 cm. turrets for them. According to his infor¬ 
mation, these turrets had been built in Germany for a long time; 
the plans were at hand. If it took that long to complete the job, 
he requested that the plans be sold to the Soviet Union. 

In regard to the delivery of the 28 cm. turrets. Ambassador Bitter 
explained further that the delivery could be made 6 months ^rlier, 
if the Soviet Union wanted the turrets the way we had previously built 
them. We ourselves would now build them somewhat differently. 
M. Stalin remarked that the Soviet Union, to be sure, did not consider 
the 28 cm. gun an ideal gun, but recognized its offensive power. More¬ 
over, it had not been known that we had in the meantime discontinued 
its manufacture. 

(2) He then came to his second question. Again assuming that 
there were ships Tinder construction capable of mounting 30 cm. guns, 
with three triple turrets of this caliber, could three double turrets of 
38 cm. caliber be built in instead of the three 30 cm. triple turrets? 
How was the weight distribution and the offensive power? Now we 
would understand why the Soviet Government was in such a hurry 
for the delivery of the gun turrets. M. Stalin requested that this 
information be kept secret. Ambassador Bitter replied that he was 
not in a position to answer these technical questions, but that the 
German Navy had already stated previously that it was prepared 
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to give teclmical advice. Only the Soviet Government could mafe 
the decision as to which turrets should be ordered.^ 

M. Stalin then went into detail concerning the question of the terms 
of the treaty and the time limit for the German deliveries. Two 
treaties should be concluded. One treaty for a year, in which we 
stated what we could deliver during this year. In return the Soviet 
Union would deliver to us what we principally needed: grain, naph¬ 
tha, apatite, iron ore, and nonferrous metals. Then a second treaty- 
should be concluded simultaneously for the second year. In this 
treaty should be incorporated what the Germans could deliver within 
the next year, and the Soviet deliveries were to be fixed accordingly. 
The Soviet Government desired no deliveries that were difficult for 
Gerinany to make; it would not insist on such deliveries and not extort 
anything. According to the clearing system, however, the balance 
would have to be drawn up. If we did not desire this settlement, then 
it would be a question of credits, and we ought to say so candidly. 
But there had been no mention of any credit in the letter of September 
28. 

Ambassador Ritter stated that he would assent to the proposed 
method of concluding two treaties, if in so doing the wording and 
intent of the letter of September 28, 1939, were observed. This letter 
contemplated a departare from the clearing system. The German 
deliveries in compensation for the Soviet raw materials should take 
place over a more extended period of time. This idea must be brought 
out clearly, otherwise there would be nothing remaining of the ex¬ 
change of letters of September 28. Moreover, it was not a question 
•of credit but only of a delayed transfer operation, since the purchase 
price in reichsmarks would be promptly paid by Germany, The 
exchange of letters of September 28 could only be understood in the 
light of the political situation at that time. The Reich Foreign 
Minister had requested the Soviet Government to give Germany eco¬ 
nomic assistance in this war. The letter of September 28 was to he 
the basis for this economic aid—an aid which consisted of the im¬ 
mediate and prior deliveries of raw materials from Russia, for which 
the German compensatory deliveries were to be made over a more 
extended period of time. 

In the subsequent discussion M. Stalin did not adhere to this view¬ 
point. At times he became quite agitated and excused himself for 

* In telegram No. 219, Ritter reported that “during the discussion of the de¬ 
livery of gun turrets for ships Stalin, requesting that the matter be kept secret, 
broached the question of the intended use of the turrets. His statements indi¬ 
cated that several, in any event two, large ships were already under construction, 
for which 30 cm. gun turrets were originally planned,*’ but that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment now wished to use three 38 cm. (double) turrets on one, and three 28 
•cm. triple turrets on the other. Ritter requested that this information be kept 
secret and be reported to the proper German military authorities. 
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this later. The Soviet Union rendered a very great service to Germany 
by selling her raw materials in exchange for reichsmarks. Nor had 
there been any question in the exchange of letters of September 28 
of selling to Germany nonferrous metals, of which the Soviet Union 
itself did not have a sufficient amount. Nevertheless, it had done so. 
The Soviet Union had made enemies by rendering this assistance. 
But neither England nor France would induce the Soviet Union to 
deviate from this attitude. -A^ll this was certainly a great help to 
Germany. After Stalin had reread the wording of the letter, he was 
of the opinion that, in regard to machines which we experienced diffi¬ 
culties in delivering within twelve months, we could give notice to that 
effect. The delivery could then be made in 15 months. 

Ambassador Ritter stated he was ready to make an attempt on the 
basis proposed by M. Stalin. According to this principle we would 
attempt to set up two lists, one for the first treaty year, with a designa¬ 
tion of those items which would require 15 months for delivery, and a 
second list of deliveries which could be made in the second treaty year.® 

Then Ambassador Ritter again brought up the question of the prior 
deliveries of the nonferrous and hardening metals necessitated by the 
Soviet orders. We would have to take care that simultaneously with 
the placing of the Soviet orders the required amounts of nonferrous 
and hardening metals were at hand in Germany. These were copper, 
tin, nickel, cobalt, molybdenum, wolfram, etc. The discussion did not 
lead to any satisfactory conclusion for us. Stalin declined categori¬ 
cally to undertake any further concrete obligations for the delivery 
of these metals except such as he had already undertaken in connection 
with the delivery of copper, nickel, and tin. The Soviet Union would 
do all that it possibly could without fixing quantities. It would re¬ 
linquish a part of what it bought for itself. Now, for example, a 
whole shipload of wolfram was being held in Hong Kong by the 
British. If it was released to them, they would also supply us gen¬ 
erously from it. The Soviet Union would resell to us half of what 
it purchased. Nor did the Soviet Union wish to exercise any control 
over the use of the metals delivered by it. Germany could use these 
metals in any way it desired, for its own use or for Soviet deliveries. 
In any case the delivery obligations undertaken by Germany must be 
ah solute and independent of question of metals. It would not do 
for each firm to demand now that the necessary metals be placed at 
its disposal in advance. In that case these orders would have to be 
canceled. 

“In telegram No. 214, Ritter characterized Stalin’s remarks on ^‘deliveries 
over a more extended period” as “evasions” l^AusiHXchteril, Ritter also expressed 
fear that the proposal for two treaties would reduce the total amount for 1940^ 
but said he had agreed in principle to take this way out in order to piwent a 
complete deadlock [Festfafirenl in the negotiations. 
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Ambassador Ritter characterized this arrangement as unsatisfac¬ 
tory. He called attention to the great difficulties that would thereby 
arise for carrying out the treaty to be concluded, since these metals 
were not available in Germany in the required amounts. M. Stalin 
again replied that these orders must then be canceled. If we main¬ 
tained these conditions the treaty would not be concluded.® 

Finally Chairman Molotov and People’s Commissar Mikoyan again 
called attention—as had already been done repeatedly by other Soviet 
sources—^to the difficulties that had been raised by the Germans in 
connection with the fulfillment of the Credit Agreement of August 19, 
1939,'^ People’s Commissar Mikoyan urgently requested remedial 
measures in order to bring about a settlement of the mutual deliveries, 
since otherwise it would be necessary to proceed according to the 
sanction provisions of this treaty. 

SOHNURRB 

® In telegram No. 214, Ritter described Stalin’s position on advance delivery 
of nonferroiis and bard metals as “really unsatisfactory” IricJitig unhefriedi- 
gende"} and contrary to earlier Soviet statements about providing additional 
metals beyond the copper, nickel, and tin already promised. Ritter said that 
be would try to achieve an improvement on this point later, but did not think 
it should be allowed to cause the breakdown of treaty negotiation, in view of 
the “absolute necessity of obtaining the other indispensable raw materials such 
as platinum, chromium ore, petroleum, etc.” 

* See vol. VII, document No, 131. 

No. 585 

2843/651224-25 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Belgium, 
Telegram 

No. 48 of [January] 31 [January] 31, [1940]. 

For the Ambassador or his representative personally. Special se¬ 
curity handling. To be decoded personally. Top secret. Exclusively 
for the Ambassador himself. 

With reference to your telegram No. 32 of January 17.^ 

You are requested to call on the Belgian Foreign Minister, without 
giving this step- the appearance of a formal demarche and to tell him 
the following: 

1. You reported at the time (group garbled) the information 
which M. Spaak gave you on January 17 explaining the measures 
taken by Belgium during the preceding days. 

2. You were thereupon instructed to tell M. Spaak (group garbled) 
that the information of the Belgian military authorities to the effect 
that German troops had in the course of the preceding week taken 
up jump-off positions directly at the German-Belgian frontier and 


Document No. 644, 
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that troops from further back had been moved forward was incorrect 
and hence must have been based on false reports. 

3. As for M. Spaak’s statement that a military document had fallen 
into Belgian hands in a German plane that made an emergency landing 
on January 10, nothing was known or could be ascertained in Berlin 
as to the nature of, or the circumstances surrounding, this document, 

4. Apart from this, however, you are authorized to call M. Spaak’s 
attention to the following absolutely positive facts: Since the be¬ 
ginning of October a drastic regrouping of the Belgian Army—and 
of the Dutch Army as well—^has occurred to the end that the disposi¬ 
tion of this Army is directed exclusively against Germany. Pursuant 
to your instructions you called M. Spaak’s attention to this fact re¬ 
lating to the Belgian Army as early as October 20 (cf. your telegram 
No. 293),’* without either then or later receiving from him any ex¬ 
planation of this. It is of particularly grave significance that the 
regrouping of the Belgian Army was initiated at exactly the same time 
that a strong Franco-British offensive Army, composed in the main 
of motorized unit^ was being assembled at the Franco-Belgian fron¬ 
tier ; the Belgian-French frontier had been virtually denuded of any 
Belgian troops and the concentration of the Army was carried through 
facing Germany exclusively. It is quite natural that in view of these 
threatening assembly movements in France, Belgium, and Holland, 
it was necessary for Germany progressively to take all the precau¬ 
tionary measures made necessary by them. 

B[ibbentrof]. 


* Not printed (14V127314). 


No. 586 


1779/406445-46 

The Represen-tatiw of the Foreig'n Ministry in the Protectorate 
to the Foreign Ministry 

TOP SECRET Prague, January 31,1940. 

No. D. Pol. 2.g 81-63 g Es. (67 g Rs). 

Subject: The political situation in the Protectorate. 

With reference to my report D Pol 2g of January 29.^ 

I approached the Reich Protector today on the subject of the political 
situation in the Protectorate, asking him for guidance as to what 
information I could pass on to the Foreign Ministiy. Baron Neurath 
told me that Minister Feierabend and M. Necas had been under 
suspicion for some time. They were not accused of participation in 
the secret military organization which had been discovered, but of 

Not printed (1779/406443-44). This report stated that President H^cha had 
formally removed from office Minister of Agriculture Ladislav Feierahend ana 
the Head of the Price Control Office, Jaromir Neejas; both men had flea tne 
country to escape arrest in connection with the discovery of a secret cseco. 
military organization. 
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having known of its existence and kept silent about it. There had 
been no intention of taking any serious measures against the two. 
Apparently they got wind of the fact that the statements of the 
arrested members of the organization brought out increasing evidence 
against them, and so they fled, Necas first, and Feierabend after him, 
Minister Feierabend’s flight strongly suggested that he had been 
more deeply involved than was believed at first. An investigation was 
now under way to find out whether, in his capacity of Minister of 
Agriculture, he had diverted Government funds to the secret 
organization. 

As regards the filling of the vacant posts in the Protectorate Gov¬ 
ernment or of reorganizing the latter, the Reich Protector stated that 
it was actually unimportant whether Feierabend or some other Czech 
occupied a post in the Government. It was impossible in any case 
to find candidates for the Cabinet posts who were entirely unobjection¬ 
able and could be depended upon. Filling posts in the Government 
was the business of the Czechs, and they had to submit their proposals. 
True enough, the Vlaika group and also the Czech Fascists were eager 
to get into tlie Government, but the information he had received on 
these candidates so far was of a rather dubious nature. They were 
persons of bad reputation and some even had records of convictions 
for common crimes. 

The Reich Protector then touched upon the wave of arrests that 
was sweeping the Protectorate. The nervousness of the Czechs was 
increasing and there was a widening rift between Germans and Czechs. 
However, it was necessary to rule with a firm hand, the Reich Protector 
emphasized, for the Czechs were thick-skulled and treacherous. The 
Reich Protector was of the opinion that everything would remain quiet 
because our strong military and political position discouraged any 
serious resistance on the part of the Czechs. 

ZiEMKB 


No. 587 

141/126495-96 

The A'mJxxssador in Belgium to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

SECRET Brussels, February 1,1940—9: 20 p. nu 

No. 56 of February 1 Received February 2—4: 30 a. m. 

The Rexist leader Degrelle wants to publish an afternoon paper 
without political affiliation, under the name of Journal de Bruxelle^^ 
in addition to the Pays Reel, The main line is to be the defense of 
Belgium’s neutrality. Through his liaison at the Embassy Degrelle 
has asked for support. The plan deserves consideration, especially 
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from the standpoint that we have an interest in having neutrality 
violations by our enemies and possible anti-neutrality efforts on the 
part of certain Belgian groups systematically denounced by a Belgian 
daily. The Pays Reel is less suited for that purpose because as the 
organ of the oppositional Rexist movement—as shown by the recent 
search of the houses of a number of Rexists—it is under the same 
threat as the Flemish nationalist and the Communist press, which were 
prohibited some time ago. Outwardly, therefore, the Journal de 
Bruxelles is to have no connection with Degrelle and the Rexist move¬ 
ment. This affords greater possibilities for defending the German 
viewpoint and promoting German propaganda. In view of Begrelle’s 
exceptional ability as a journalist and propagandist, the new paper 
has prospects of becoming a success. 

The initial request for a subsidy in the form of 10,000 subscriptions 
for one year was disapproved by me because of foreign currency con¬ 
siderations and in order to avoid long-term commitments, but I would 
recommend a subsidy through 10,000 subscriptions for 3 months, 
payable in monthly installments. Degrelle has agreed. The funds 
required would be 12,600 RM per month, in foreign currency. How¬ 
ever, continuation of support must be envisaged past the first 3 months 
because the paper would not be able to exist otherwise. The amount 
could then be made dependent on the success and the attitude of the 
paper. Please wire decision.^ 

Bxji/)W 

* In telegram No. 82 of Feb. 21 (141/126508), the Ambassador again requested 
a decision on this proposal. 


No. 588 

141/126497-9S 

The Amhassador in Belgiwm to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST TTBGEN’T BRUSSELS, February 1,1940—^11: 35 p. m. 

No. 58 of February 1 ^ Received February 2—6:15 a. m. 

With reference to telegram No. 48 of January 31.* 

I called on Foreign Minister Spaak today to give notice of my forth¬ 
coming short trip to Berlin and in so doing presented in forceful 
language the substance of the telegraphic instruction referred to 
above. M. Spaak replied on point 2; He would immediately com¬ 
municate to the proper authorities the statement about the falseness 
of the report regarding German troop movements but could not him¬ 
self take any stand in regard to this matter. 

^Marginal note: “Not circulated In the office of the State Secretary- AU 
copies given to tbe Secretariat of tiie Minister." 

* Document No. 685. 
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On point 8: The statement that nothing was known in Berlin 
regarding the nature of the military documents that had fallen into 
Belgian hands and nothing could be found out about them either 
filled him with the greatest astonishment. He would pass on this 
information also and reserve to himself the right of giving or showing 
me particulars on my return. 

On point 4: The Belgian Army occupied all the frontiers at the 
beginning of the Polish campaign, but with the increasing deployment 
of the Germans in the West, it effected appropriate regroupings. 
England and France would have to respect Belgian neutrality, since 
otherwise the reason for their going to war—^the protection of the 
small states—would logically collapse and hope of help from North 
and South America vanish. An invasion of Belgium might mean 
losing the war for the Western Powers and therefore, he believed, 
need not be feared. On the other hand, the Western Powers would 
like Germany to violate Belgium’s neutrality. They would thereby 
acquire almost a million more fighting men, have a theater of war in 
a third country, and perhaps win America over to their cause. 

Belgium was standing between the fronts of the belligerents. She 
had no cause even today to regret her policy of independence em¬ 
barked upon in 1936, and was still hopeful that she would be able to 
keep out of the war. The King together with a loyal Army and 
Government, backed by the united Belgian people, would carry on the 
policy of neutrality to the bitter end if necessary. The Belgian Army, 
by the very nature of its training, was not an attacking force, but had 
always been a defensive force only. 

In conclusion, M. Spaak declared with marked emphasis that there 
was no contact whatsoever between the Belgian Army Command and 
the French and British General Staffs, and that he could assure me 
that the content of the military documents would not be divulged to 
the Allies. 

Bulow 


No. 589 

F7/0520t-0518 

MemoTandwnrh by the Director of the Econormo Policy Department 

Berlin, February 1, 1940. 

Subject: Coal deliveries to Italy. 

A conference was held today at the Ministry of Economics, presided 
over by State Secretary Landfried, on the subject of telegram No. 213 
from Minister Clodius in Bome.^ The following persons participated: 


Document No. 6S1. 
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Foreign Ministry 
Ministry of Economics 


Ministry of Transportation 


R eich Coal Commissioner 
OKW 


Minister Eisenlohr and I ; 

State Secretary Landfried, 
Under State Secretary Hanne- 
ken, and a number others; 
State Secretary IQeinmann, 
Ministerialdirektor Leibhardt, 
and Ministerialdirektor 
Triebe; 

Wagner; 

3 representatives from the Chief 
of the Field Railways 


I explained that for reasons of foreign policy known to all we must 
do our utmost to deliver to the Italians by land the 1 million tons of 
coal a month which they need to build up their striking capacity. Al¬ 
though we recognize the present difficulties of Germany’s internal 
coal situation, it should nevertheless be possible to increase the de¬ 
liveries from 377,000 tons in January to 500,000 tons in February, 
which could be done by having Germany provide 150-200 additional 
railway cars a day. Once the cold spell has passed and the coal 
situation inside Germany has improved, an effort must be made grad¬ 
ually to increase the monthly deliveries to 750,000 tons by assigning an 
increasing number of German railway cars. Even though such an 
undertaking does not suffice to reach the objective of 1 million tons, 
it would probably still be possible to come to some agreement which 
would also take due account of the political interests. 

The subsequent discussion brought out that all the offices repre¬ 
sented consider the solution I proposed impracticable even after due 
consideration of the requirements of foreign policy. It was acknowl¬ 
edged that the quantity of 1 million tons of coal a month for Italy 
could be extracted from the German mines without difficulty, but 
within the foreseeable future it will be impossible to transport it to 
Italy by the available transport facilities. In consequence of the 
coal shortage brought on by the extreme cold, it was pointed out, par¬ 
tial shut-downs in the armament industry are causing production to 
lag behind the program by an average of 30 percent; the require¬ 
ments of the civilian population are being met only at a bare mini¬ 
mum ; and the reserves needed for the Reichsbahn and industry are 
nearly exhausted. This situation has arisen in spite of the most 
drastic restrictions on passenger trains and an embargo on shipment 
of even the most essential products, such as raw materials for industry, 
food for the population, and fertilizers for agriculture. If in spite of 
this situation approximately 250,000 tons of coal were shipped to 
Italy in January by German cars, this was made possible only by the 
imposition of the greatest sacrifices and restrictions. Therefore, any 
increase of shipments to Italy is entirely out of the question as long 
as the extreme cold persists. After the cold has passed, the most that 
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can be promised is the shipment of a total of 500,000 tons a month. 
For then our own armament plants must first be placed in a position 
to utilize their full capacity, the stocks of the Reichsbahn and the 
industrial plants must be brought up to a level absolutely essential 
for the prosecution of the war, and the supply of the civilian popula¬ 
tion for the next winter must be assured in a manner that will posi¬ 
tively preclude the recurrence of the present experiences. 

I pointed out that the objective of our foreign policy could not be 
attained with promises within these limits, and brought up for dis¬ 
cussion a variety of possibilities for increasing the supply. The other 
offices maintained their position, however, and stated that the various 
arguments advanced in its support are so weighty that they can be 
set aside only by order of a higher authority. They requested that 
in case the Foreign Minister should discuss the matter with the Field 
Marshal or present it to the Fiihrer, the Ministers of Economics and 
of Transportation also be given an opportunity to justify their stands. 

The only thing that I was able to accomplish was to have the com¬ 
mitments made positive, that is, subject only to circumstances beyond 
our control (e. g., floods, destruction of communications or production 
plants by enemy action), and that the general promise can be added 
-that we will do everything in our power to increase the quantity to 
more than 500,000 tons a month as soon as the domestic situation in 
Germany permits. 

To be submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State Secre¬ 
tary with the request that the appended draft of a telegraphic reply 
for Minister Clodius be approved.* 

WiBHL 


* Presumably the draft of document No. 692. 

No. 590 

1671/3941576-82 

McTrwrandkmh hy the Mead of Political Division YIII 

SECRET Berlin, February 1,1940. 

Pol. Vni 230 g. 

Subject: The policy of Japanese Ambassador Kurusu. 

Ambassador Kurusu invited me to tea on January 31 and took the 
occasion to inform me in a systematic way of his, as he called it, 
private conception of German-Japanese relations. Although he has 
surely communicated at least portions of what he told me to other 
gentlemen of the Foreign Ministry, I should like to summarize his 
views as follows, because the Ambassador indicated that he was in¬ 
terested in having my superiors confidentially informed of his state¬ 
ments. 
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1. The conversation started with a question about the further 
conduct of the war by Germany, which I said I was not in a position 
to answer. The Ambassador thereupon stated: As German Foreign 
Minister he too would have concluded the !Non-Aggression Pact with 
Russia. He considered Germany’s present situation excellent. He 
was not certain, to be sure, how much we could obtain in the way of 
deliveries from Russia. He was inclined to be somewhat sceptical on 
this point. But we were sure of Rumania, and she was very useful 
to us. He knew the Rumanians and he knew from his own conversa¬ 
tions and those of his colleagues with Rumanian statesmen that Ru¬ 
mania was very far from giving heed to British promptings. The 
Rumanians knew very well that their future depended on close ties 
with Germany. Even Rumanians who were not close to Germany 
politically had told him: ‘'There is simply no gainsaying the basic 
fact that Germany is our largest and most important customer. The 
British now want to make emergency purchases from us, but after 
their victory they would again leave us in the lurch; whether we 
like it or not, we must stick to Germany.” As long as the door to the 
southeast was open, however, the British blockade could not force 
us to our knees. This the British already knew. If we entertained 
friendly relations with the other neutral states also and developed 
our economic ties, England would see no possibility of continuing the 
war successfully. 

What he feared most was a German invasion of Belgium and 
Holland. He believed that such an operation was not necessary. 
Holland and Belgium could not long sustain economically the present 
state of mobilization. If these conditions continued, then these two 
neutral countries would be the first to collapse in this war. For this 
reason Belgium and Holland had approached Roosevelt through 
former American Ambassador Davies, in order to get him to inter¬ 
vene as leader of the neutrals. Roosevelt considered that the time 
for this was not yet ripe, but sooner or later he would have to abandon 
his reserve. If the story were true that we are nourishing the fears 
of Holland and Belgium concerning a German attack in order to 
force these countries to take steps in the direction of peace mediation, 
then he would be very glad. He would deeply regret it, however, if 
we really contemplated an attack on these two countries, because we 
would thereby lose the sympathies of all neutral countries and because 
this would mean a long war. He did not believe that the United 
States would intervene in the war against Germany; he did not 
assume they would do so even in case we attacked Holland and 
Belgium. But he expected nothing for us from such an attack even 
in case of a complete military victory. He said that even if we really 
starved England out from the Belgian coast and forced her to make 
peace, the United States would interfere in the peace negotiations and 
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deprive us of the fruits of victory. He certainly realized that we 
had to show England our strength at some time or other, but for this 
our air force and our navy were adequate. He considered that an 
attack by ground forces would weaken Germany and would not help 
to force a peace. This was also the lesson of the World War. 

2. He was saying this not only as a sincere friend of Germany but 
also in the interest of Japan. Japan must under all circumstances 
desire Germany’s victory. It was clear that if Germany should be 
defeated Japan would be the next victim. They now realized in 
Japan that the European war was not to Japan’s advantage. At the 
beginning they had believed in Japan that the European war would 
permit Japan to settle the East Asiatic problems by herself. This 
had been an error. Japan could not do this alone. She saw herself 
deprived of Germany’s help by the European war, just as Germany 
saw herself deprived of Japanese help by the East Asiatic conflict. 
Just as earlier we had quite properly advised cessation of the China 
conflict because we had thought it weakened Japan to no avail, so he 
thought that Japan deplored the European war today because it was 
a burden upon Germany. Therefore Japan’s interest today lay in an 
early cessation of the European war; he considered this entirely pos¬ 
sible, with the attainment of 70 to 80 percent of the German war aims, 
if we did not attack Belgium and Holland. 

As a matter of fact, on the following day Foreign Minister Arita 
clearly indicated this Japanese interest in his speech in Parliament.^ 

3. The Ambassador then continued: ‘T believe in the necessity of a 
strong German-Japanese friendship, and would like to support it 
with all the powers at my command. In this I am looking far beyond 
the present war; I am looking, let us say, at the next 25 years. I do 
not desire any brilliant successes. I want to work at this task in my 
time, and my successors should continue to work at it.” With regard 
to Russia, the Ambassador recalled the words of Count Goto: ^ ^‘Ger¬ 
many, Russia, and Japan are a three-horse team, but the Russian horse 
must walk in the middle so that it cannot break loose and start a 
disturbance.’’ He said that this three-horse team was a goal of the 
future. He considered this combination the best imaginable. Perhaps 
they would wait for an evolution in Russia. In Japan there was still 
strong antipathy to the Communists- From the standpoint of Japan, 
Russia was like gold that lay concealed in a sheath of dirt, so that one 
could not take hold of it. Regarding Italy, the Ambassador said: 
‘‘Italy is just as much interested in the victory of Germany as is Japan. 
Italy has, indeed, only become a factor through the Axis. Who would 

^ DNB report: 8136yE582125-31, 

* Count SMmpei Goto, Japanese Foreign Minister in 1018, l)ecame an advocate 
of Japanese-Russian friendship in the years following the war. He had studied in 
Germany and was the founder of the German-Japanese Society. 
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respect Italy if she stood alone ? Italy could not be successful either in 
Japan or elsewhere in the world if she did not go along with Germany 
and certainly not if she went against Germany.” 

4. In his previous statements the Ambassador had indicated at one 
point that in our war we needed the mediation of a third party, 
just as Japan did in hers. I asked whom he was tbiukiug of as medi¬ 
ator in the Japanese-Chinese war. The Ambassador first answered 
evasively and then said, “Of Germany, if she has ended her war by 
then.” He mentioned ,Wang Ching-wei, but did not seem to thir>Tr 
much of him, and rather stressed the fact that Japan could hold out for 
a long time yet in the present war. Only as long as it lasted she was 
not in a position to collaborate with Germany. The Ambassador did 
not evince any interest at all in a possible recognition of Wang 
Ching-wei by Germany. 

5. In connection with the often recurring main theme of his state¬ 
ments, the interest in an early European peace, the Ambassador said 
incidentally that if he could be useful in any way at all, through his 
connections in the neutral countries, particularly in the United States, 
he gladly offered his services. Moreover, his colleague, Amau, in 
Rome, would be still better qualified, he said, because of the greater 
freedom of movement that was possible from a neutral country. The 
Ambassador realizes that the time for this has not yet come. 

6. The Ambassador is obviously thinking of Japanese assistance 
in the settlement of the European war and thereafter German assist¬ 
ance in the settlement of the East Asiatic war. His statements had the 
character of confidential declarations, such as Japanese diplomats 
and statesmen like to make. He concluded laughingly: “Naturally, 
if you march into Holland and Belgium my whole beautiful political 
scheme will collapse. Then, of course, nothing can be done.” 

7. During the conversation it was announced that the Duke of 
Coburg and Herr Stahmer were leaving that evening.® Apropos of 
this, the Ambassador said: “I hope that Herr Stahmer will not 
associate himself too strongly with the Oshima-Shiratori group. 
Since he is on especially friendly terms with these gentlemen this 
would be natural. But, after all, he is traveling with the Duke, who 
will be received in an entirely official capacity, and so he will come 
in direct contact with the Foreign Ministry. He ought not enter via 
the group mentioned, through the back door, so to speak. You know 
how it is in Japan. It was simply not desired that policy should be 
made by this group. Among many people, the jubilation over the 
collapse of the German-Japanese alliance negotiations was directed 
not against Germany, but primarily against this group. I stand be¬ 
tween this group and the Anglophiles, as does Arita, too. That is 


See document No. 567, footnote 1. 
260090—64-62 
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why I was sent here. We also desire the closest collaboration with. 
Germany. But you know how it is in Japan when one wishes to 
work only with a special group. One jeopardizes one’s plans thereby.” 
The Ambassador asked me to call Herr Stahmer’s attention to this 
fact. But since Herr Stahmer had just announced his intention of 
paying the Ambassador a farewell visit, I asked the Ambassador 
himself to give him an appropriate hint.* 

Knoll 

* In a handwritten note Knoll records that the memorandum had been shown 
to Ribhentrop, A copy was dispatched by courier to the German Rmbassy in 
Tokyo on Feb. 15, 1940 (1671/394683). 

No. 591 

F18/072-8a 

Memorandfwrrb l>y an Offloiccl of the Foreign Minister's Personal Staff 

Berlin, February 2,1940, 

Conversation of the Fuhrer With Count Magistrati on thb 
Occasion of the Latter’s Farewell Visit ^ on February 2, 1940, 
From 12: 00 to 12 :45 p. m. 

Present: State Minister Meissner, Senior Counselor Hewel. 

Count Magistrati handed the Fuhrer a picture of his deceased wife 
who, as Count Magistrati told the Fuhrer, had always had very special 
esteem for* the Fuhrer. A short talk followed regarding the illness 
of the deceased Countess. Then they spoke about the weather, and 
the Fuhrer said that, oddly enough, the unusually cold weather had 
resulted in an amazingly good condition of health in the Army. Be¬ 
sides, the epidemic of grippe that recurred every year had not made 
its appearance so far. 

Count “Magistrati then spoke of a commission he had from his 
Ambassador, who had been instructed by his Foreign Minister to 
inquire whether and when a reply to the Luce’s letter^ was to be 
expected from the Fiihrer. The Fuhrer answered that the weather 
was also to blame for the delay in the reply for he wanted to make it 
a very detailed one and the weather did not permit him to make any 
predictions as to possible decisions. 

He did not believe that at present there was any possibility at all 
of composing differences with England and France. He had come 
into possession of an extraordinarily revealing document^ in the 
Far East, which he would also divulge to the Luce. This document 
exposed England’s cynical intentions regarding the authoritarian 

"^Magistrati had recently been appointed Minister to Bulgaria. 

* Document No. 504. 

*Not foundi. 
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states- There was no doubt that England was firmly resolved to 
destroy one of the two states, in the hope of then also weakening the 
other or creating the conditions for destroying it, too. The situation, 
moreover, was such that he would refuse today to agree to any 
spurious compromise, the result of which would only be that in a few 
years time new disputes would arise. The Fiihrer discoursed at length 
on Germany’s superiority over the Western Democracies, particularly 
with respect to military and economic preparedness. 

He reverted once more to the strange attitude of the British, who in 
their dreams were still living in the Victorian era, when all they had 
to do was send out cruisers to restore order in the world. England 
had long since ceased to be the foremost nation in the world, which 
she still thought she was. This belief no longer had any foundation 
in fact. America was a more important factor now, even in the 
economic and financial fields. Japan, too, did not have to put up with 
anything from England any longer, nor could England compete with 
Russia. Germany considered herself today to be a stronger power than 
England. The same was true with respect to France, which was torn 
with envy at the thought that she was no longer the foremost power 
in the Mediterranean. Magistrati was doubtless familiar with the 
Fiihrer’s ideas and his proposals, which England had rejected with 
boundless stupidity. Actually he regarded a German-British-Italian- 
Japanese bloc as an entirely practical possibility, and thought that 
such a bloc would have been a blessing for the world. But the whole 
mentality of England was such that she could not share her fancied 
world supremacy with others, and so this struggle had to be fought 
out to victory. 

Our struggle against England was only just beginning. Whatever 
had happened so far was insignificant, and the British would be 
dumfounded when the big effort really began. He felt unbounded 
confidence. Regarding the fighting strength of the nations, the 
Fiihrer said that he did not like to disparage his enemies, but the 
French were decidedly not the French of 1914; this had been notice¬ 
able in all combat engagements. Aside from two bombardments of 
isolated pillboxes, no single military action of a serious nature had 
occurred in 5 months. Indeed, no Frenchman had shown himself as 
yet before the Siegfried Line. We had practically no losses on the 
Western Front; indeed, our fatal casualties there were far below 
normal traffic accidents. 

The Fiihrer then spoke of the British guarantee offers. Magistrati 
agreed that the British guarantees had fallen into very bad repute; 
this was evident, for example, in the case of Rumania, which had 
readily acceded to Germany’s and Italy’s wishes despite British woo¬ 
ing. The Fiihrer corroborated these conclusions and elaborated upon 
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them with a detailed account concerning Poland. He described once 
more his offers to Poland and expressed the conviction that Poland 
would, indeed, have made a satisfactory settlement of some sort with 
Germany if she had not been goaded on by England. This settlement 
would have been possible even as late as September 8, when the Polish 
Government, meeting in Lublin, expressed its desire to enter into 
negotiations with Germany. At that time, however, the British Am¬ 
bassador had raved like a madman and promised them everything 
under the sun. This performance is said to have been accompanied 
by the most glowing reports of attacks by the French and British 
on the Western Front, of advances, battles, capture of villages, battles 
at the Siegfried Line, and the like, which we had laughed over at the 
time, for actually nothing more had happened than that the French 
had occupied some French villages in their outpost area against no 
opposition. England was utterly callous \_ei8hali\ in sacrificing others 
and this action of the British Ambassador was designed only to goad 
the Poles on to a last desperate resistance for England’s benefit. For 
it was perfectly clear to him that the British had been firmly convinced 
that Germany would not dispatch Poland in such short order. They 
had hoped to drag the war on into the winter, and the fact is that 
nothing can be done with a modern army in winter. The Fiihrer 
went into a lengthy discourse regarding the effect of a hard winter on 
modern mechanized warfare, describing the influence of the cold 
upon motorized troops and expressing the conviction that war had to 
come to a standstill when the temperature dropped below 10 degrees 
below freezing [ — 10° C.] He pointed to parallels in history, re¬ 
marking that Napoleon would not have been overthrown if the Kussian 
winter had not destroyed his army. 

The conversation then turned to the political questions of the 
Balkans, and Magistrati remarked that these problems were naturally 
of great interest to him, since his new post would take him there. 
The Fiihrer said that it would be best for the Balkans to remaia 
completely still. He had been glad, therefore, that Italy had invited 
Csdky,^ for if Hungary should seek now to carry into execution her 
revisionist demands, she might touch off the spark that would set the 
whole Balkan peninsula aflame. This would cause chaos on a scale 
impossible to imagine. And Kumania, too, would do well to remain 
quiet, for once the fire broke out, not only would the Balkan powers 
destroy each other, but it would then probably also be impossible to 
keep Russia, Turkey, and also non-Balkan powers from intervening 
there. Answering Magistrati’s question as to whether Russia did 
not constitute a threat to the Balkans, the Fiihrer said he did not 


See document No. 576, footnote 2. 
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think so. The difficult fighting in Finland would undoubtedly hold 
FiUSsia back. A.t present^ naturallyj Russia could do nothing in Fin¬ 
land, for at 40 degrees below freezing [—40® C.] no nation including 
Germany could mount an attack. He could not understand why 
Russia had started the war there at the beginning of the winter, of 
all times. He assumed that Stalin had been misinformed, especially 
by Finnish Emigres, such as Kuusinen, etc., who, just like the German 
Emigres in England, did not know their homeland at all. Just as the 
German emigres in England had drilled it into the British that 
Germany would collapse a week after a British declaration of war, 
the Finnish Emigres in Russia had dished out similar nonsense. At 
Magistrati’s question as to what the spring would bring, the Fuhrer 
said he believed that Finland would have to give up by next spring 
or summer. To be sure, he felt sorry for the Finns, but they had 
shown a lack of gratitude toward Germany, too, the country to which 
they owed their freedom. He quoted Bismarck’s dictum: “The only 
things more ungrateful than human beings are nations,” and applied 
this also to the Baltic states. Russia could not back down. She had 
been called so many names by the Western Democracies that she had 
to go through with the war if only for the sake of her prestige. He 
was convinced that the Kremlin had never thought of war, since, 
everything considered, the Russian demands on Finland were justi¬ 
fied. In point of fact, it was impossible for Russia in the long run— 
and this was again demonstrated by this winter—to exist without free 
access to the sea. This pressure had always been evident in Russia, 
and if Finland had given Russia those few islands and had agreed to 
a border revision in the vicinity of Leningrad, everything would have 
gone off peaceably. But here again, France, and particularly Eng¬ 
land, working partly through Sweden, had egged the Finns on to 
such an extent and led this small country to hope for so much assist¬ 
ance that, against all reason, it stood up against the Russian demands. 
At the time when there was still prospect of a British-French-Rus- 
sian coalition, Russia had been the most powerful empire, the greatest 
military power, the most gigantic economic factor; but today, when 
Germany had intervened and effected a normal reconciliation with 
Russia, Russia was the most criminal, imcivilized, weakest, and mili¬ 
tarily the most laughable country. The Fuhrer here interpolated 
some observations on German-Russian relations and the logic of the 
alliance, which he justified chiefly on economic grounds. The British 
designs in the case of Finland, too, were unspeakably base. The 
British would never ship anything at all to the Finns, and the fate 
of the Finns was a matter of complete indifference to them. If the 
Finnish Ministers had not made their stupid speeches, everything 
would have developed quietly and Germany would have been able 
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to mediate between Russia and Finland, as he would have been very 
glad to do. The Russian Army, moreover, was not so ridiculous as 
the Western Powers tried to make it out. We Germans knew the 
Russian Army. Everything considered, it was a powerful instru-^ 
ment,. with tremendous manpower reserves and economic resources* 
To be sure, he doubted that Russia could fight successfully against 
Japan, if only because of the transport diflBculties, and we Germans 
were certainly not afraid of the Russian Army; but in battles in the 
North or South, Russia would be a very substantial military factor. 
Our main concern at that time had been not to have this great power 
against us. Magistrati noted that it had been a bad move on the part 
of the Russians to install an international communistic government 
right at the start of the conflict with Finland, instead of negotiating 
with the new Finnish Government and thus documenting before the 
world her purely national aims. With respect to this, too, the Fuhrer 
emphasized that the Russians really had not seriously believed in a 
war, for otherwise they would have prepared for it better. They 
would have concentrated the Siberian divisions and the ski troops, 
which they also had. To be sure, even so they would have been unable 
to win the war at a temperature of 40 degrees [ — 40° C.]. Then he 
referred again to the sensitiveness of a modern army, with its trucks, 
in periods of great cold. In response to a question of Magistrati 
he estimated that May or June would be the earliest date when Russia 
could again take the offensive. Not before then was it possible to 
wage offensive warfare, and besides, the long day would then favor 
the attacker, for the attacker’s best ally was the day, while the de¬ 
fender’s was the night. 

The Fiihrer then terminated the conversation, wishing Magistrati 
success in his new post, 

SeW£L 


No* 592 


lS48i/4ail33-84 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy i/n Italy 
Telegram 

SECRET Berlin, February 3, 1940* 

No. 104 of February 3 zu W 497 g? 

For Clodius, 

Repeated discussions and thorough examination with the oflSicers 
concerned produced the following result: ® 

^ W 497 g : Not found. 

“ See document No, 589. 
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The delivery of 12,000,000 tons in 1940 would involve no difficulties 
so far as production is concerned. We also wish to adhere to our aim 
to ship this quantity by the land route, but have little hope that this 
objective for 1940 can be attained even by dint of the greatest effort. 
Because of the unusual and persistent cold and the resultant worsen¬ 
ing of the German domestic coal situation, even the January ship¬ 
ments, totaling 377,000 tons, made one-third in Italian, and two-thirds 
in German cars, were possible only by virtue of the greatest sacrifices 
and retrenchments. 

Since it is difficult in present circumstances to tell future possibili¬ 
ties, and we wish, on the other hand, in accordance with the position 
taken there, and shared by us, to undertake only commitments which 
are capable of fulfillment, it will be possible to make only the follow¬ 
ing promises at present: 

(a) For the duration of the freezing temperatures, at least the 
quantity shipped in January; 

(5) When the freezing weather ends, at least 500,000 tons per month 
if 5,000 Italian cars are made available; 

(u) These promises wiU positively be kept even in the event that the 
line via Basel should be unavailable. Subject, however, to forces 
beyond our control such as, for example, disruption of production or 
transport through fioods or enemy action; 

(<?) We shall, for our part, do everything to increase shipments 
over and above this unconditional promise as soon as the situation 
in any way permits, and do this irrespective of whether or not the 
number of Italian cars will be increased above 5,000. 

• For your information only: The Italian Government cannot be 
given any details regarding the German coal situation in the vital 
industries and armament plants, or in supplies for home consumption 
and for the railroads and factories. We believe, however, that it is 
kept sufficiently well informed by the reports of the Italian [Embassy 
to view the situation understandingly and appreciate the significance 
of our performance and promises, and we therefore assume that it 
will be possible, with the above authorization, to reach an agreement 
that will also take into account political interests. 


BiBBEimtaF 
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No. 593 

1848/421130-32 

The Stccte Secretary to the Embassy m Italy 
Telegram 

SECRET Berlin, February 3, 1940. 

No. 109 zuW248g. 

W249 g, 
W258g. 
W327g, 
W 401 g. 

With reference to No. 87 ^ and No. 88 ^ of January 15, No. 97« of 
January 16, No. 140^ of January 18, and No, 200® of January 26. 

We cannot depart from the basic view that just as Germany is 
doing her utmost and sacrificing a great deal in order to maintain her 
trade with Italy and especially her coal exports at the highest level 
possible, without regard for the fact that all her capacities are di¬ 
rected toward the war effort, it is equally the duty of Italy to support 
us economically and not to lend assistance to our enemies. If the 
Italian Government believes that without trade with the enemy pow¬ 
ers it cannot supply its own country with raw materials and food and 
complete its rearmament, at least we ought to be able to expect that 
such trade does not by reason of its extent and the type of goods ex¬ 
ported contribute to the military strengthening of our enemies so as 
to modify the ratio of strength to our disadvantage. We must leave 
it to the Italian Government to determine in each instance how to 
avoid this danger and how on the other hand to give due consideration 
to Italy’s vital necessities. We could not in fairness be expected to 
acquiesce in deliveries of important war materials by Italy to the 
enemy powers. We would be glad, however, if the Italian Govern¬ 
ment would keep us currently informed about the requests addressed 
to it or Italian industry by the enemy powers, and about the nature 
and extent of the deliveries, because such information can indeed be 
useful to us in estimating the state of the enemy’s armaments, and 
because such friendly frankness is best adapted to prevent disharmony 
or misunderstandings. 

^ Not printed (8331/E589814-15 ). 

* Document No. 542. 

•*Not printed (8331/B589816), 

*Not printed (1571/380287). In this telegram Mackensen summarized state¬ 
ments by the Italian Minister of Transport regarding the situation created by the 
British blockade; Host Venturi maintained that it was in Italy^s interest 
dance like an acrobat and keep her balance toward both sides as long as 
possible.” 

** Not printed (8337/E589S79). 
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Furthermore we expect that Italy will do her utmost, just as we 
are doing, to deliver goods important to German-Italian trade, and 
that as regards the blockade in the Mediterranean, especially the re¬ 
moval of German passengers from Italian ships, search and seizure 
of mail, inspection of Italian ships in Italian ports by British con¬ 
sular authorities, and the examination of the books of Italian import¬ 
ers by British agents, she will be unremitting in ojSfering resistance 
and be more forceful than in the past, and that she will lend us effec¬ 
tive assistance in the transit trade, 

Weizsaok^er 


No. 594 

F18I/430-426 

The Foreign Mirdster to the Embassy m the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

URGENT Berlin, February 3, 1940. 

SECRET W 511 g. Rs. H. 

No. 251 of February 3 
For Ritter. 

With reference to your No. 214 of January 30^ and to our No. 
238 of February 2.^ 

The Russian attitude on the question of the settlement about de¬ 
liveries corresponds so little to the wording and spirit of the Sep¬ 
tember agreements that I do not like to assent to it without having 
exhausted every means. I am assuming here that their proposal for 
drawing up two treaties actually would result in a serious loss of 
Russian deliveries for us in the year 1940, and that there is hope of 
essential improvement of this situation through measures under¬ 
taken by me personally. On this assumption I request you to convey 
orally to M. Stalin a personal communication from me, worded ap¬ 
proximately as follows, which, in case he so desires, may also be left 
with him in writing: 

“From the reports of the progress of our economic negotiations in 
Moscow I understand that on a number of questions a satisfactory 
solution has not yet been found. Of particular importance is the 


^ See document No. 584, footnote 2. 

*Not printed (103/111990). A telegram by Wiehl notifying Ritter that Rib- 
bentrop was considering a personal message to Stalin and wished him to re¬ 
frain meanwhile from any final commitment on the proposal for two separate 
treaties. Ritter’s reply, telegram No. 256, dispatched at 9:40 p. m., Feb. 3 
(34/23674), seems to have crossed the telegram printed here; it requested that 
no further decisions be made until the result was seen of the attempt then 
being made to reach an acceptable accord based on Stalin’s proposal. 
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question regarding the period of time within which the Russian sMp- 
ments shall be paid for by German deliveries in return. The origin^ 
Russian request was to the effect that the deliveries of both sides 
would have to balance on June 30 and December 31, 1940; while we 
proceeded on the assumption that the balancing by means of German 
deliveries could take even more than a year according to the time 
necessary for their completion. 

‘Tn the last interview which M. Stalin granted Ambassador Ritter 
he proposed, as a way out of this difference of opinion, to conclude 
two treaties now, one regarding German deliveries that can be made 
in 12 to 15 months, the other pertaining to deliveries that cannot be 
made till later; the Russian deliveries in both periods of time were to 
correspond to the value of what was received. Such an interpreta¬ 
tion would, however, not do justice to German interests, since the 
value of the Russian shipments which we were expecting for the 
year 1940 would be considerably reduced. I cannot, therefore, re¬ 
frain from calling attention to the following considerations on the 
other side: 

“The request for comparatively short-term balancing is not in 
accordance with the explicit wording of the letter which Chairman 
Molotov wrote to me on September 28, 1939. The unequivocal state¬ 
ments of the Soviet Government contained therein can only be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the Soviet deliveries, consisting of raw materials 
at hand or which can be delivered shortly, are to be carried out as soon 
and in as large quantities as possible; while the German compensatory 
deliveries, consisting principally of complicated finished goods, may be 
‘extended over a longer period"’—over such period, at least, as is re¬ 
quired for their manufacture. 

“Still I should prefer not to place the principal emphasis on the 
wording of this statement of the Soviet Government, however unmis¬ 
takably it argues in favor of our interpretation. For in these nego¬ 
tiations it really is not—^in this I believe I am in agreement with M. 
Stalin—a matter of an ordinary trade agreement, in which as exact 
and simultaneous a balancing of the mutual services as is possible is 
the principal thing. It is rather a question of fulfilling punctually 
the promise which in effect was given during the Septeim)er negotia¬ 
tions, even if for particular reasons it was not literally mentioned in 
the exchange of notes—^namely, the promise that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was willing to support Germany economically during the war 
which had been forced upon her. It was, furthermore, a question of 
carrying out the reestablishment of economic relations between the 
two countries as quickly and on as large a scale as possible, as had 
been decided upon ‘on the basis and in the sense of the general political 
understanding which had been reached.’ 

“The question concerning the time and extent of advance deliveries 
on the j>art of the Soviet Government cannot accordingly be con¬ 
sidered in reference to the purely economic aspects of a balance, 
but must rather be regarded in the light of the general political under¬ 
standing reached between the two Governments. This understand¬ 
ing has meanwhile made it possible—as must not be overlooked in tto 
connection—for the Soviet Government to realize its desires regarding 
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the former Polish territory and to develop and protect its interests 
in the Baltic. 

“The fact that this was possible not least of all because of the Ger¬ 
man victory in Poland may, it would seem, be considered in this regard 
as a not inconsiderable advance payment by Germany and cited as an 
important reason justi^ing our desire to obtain support now, in 
continuing the war against England and France, by as rapid and as 
extensive deliveries of raw materials from the Soviet Government 
as possible. 

“From these general political considerations the reserved attitude 
of the Soviet Government may be deemed all the more unjustifiable, 
in view of the accommodating spirit shown thus far by the Germans 
in carrying out the Agreement. We have even now on the basis of the 
Credit Agreement of August 23, 1939, definitely accepted orders 
exceeding 90 million reichsmarks and already begun fillin g them, and 
thereby given unmistakable evidence of our willingness and ability 
to make deliveries. In addition, we have stated in the proposed new 
agreement that we are prepared to make extensive military deliveries, 
although the September agreement concerned only industrial ship¬ 
ments. Among the war materials which we are willing to deliver 
there is a considerable amount of such material as we have never before 
shown to foreign countries, not to mention delivered to them. We 
agreed to the delivery of war material despite the fact that we our¬ 
selves are at war, and we thereby render an all the more valuable 
assistance to the Soviet Government, inasmuch as such war material 
is at present scarcely obtainable elsewhere. It was gratifying to 
me that M. Stalin in his last conversation with Ambassador Hitter 
expressly recognized our accommodating attitude. He will surely 
not have failed to appreciate how great a sacrifice this accommodating 
spirit regarding the delivery of valuable weapons means in the midst 
of war. 

“I should therefore sincerely regret it if, in consequence of the Soviet 
Government’s insistence on requiring short-term settlement, we did 
not obtain the delivpies that are so important to us as quickly or in 
such quantities as is actually possible for the Soviet Government. 
Therefore, I wish to suggest to M. Stalin that he consider this view¬ 
point in re-examining the question mentioned and the others still 
undecided and give the necessary instructions that everything be done 
to let us have the raw materials which the Soviet Government can 
deliver to us, as rapidly as we need them, even if the German com¬ 
pensatory deliveries will have to be stretched over a more extended 
period of time than was previously requested by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. I am convinced that M. Stalin will not close _his mind to these 
considerations and that the treaty will be concluded in the framework 
originally contemplated.” 

End of commiuiication. 

In case of any hesitation regarding this procedure or any essential 
proposals for change, please report by telegram. 
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No. 595 

265/172174 

TAe Ambassculor in Turkey^ to the Foreign MimAstry 

Telegram 

tmoENT Ankara, February 5,1940—^2:15 p. ra. 

No. 79 of February 5 Beceived February 5—7:05 p, m. 

Two chiefs of mission who are friends of mine have confirmed to me 
that Weygand voiced the following view here: It is not to be expected 
that Germany will do the Allied Powers the favor of attacking in the 
West. Therefore the war, which France cannot drag out indefinitely, 
can be won only by a very great intensification of the blockade. The 
Balkans and Bussia have to be engaged. They say Ismet and Cak- 
mak ^ have violently opposed this plan (cf. the telegraphic report of 
the Military Attach^). Massigli, however, is said to have told his 
friends repeatedly that Turkey would be in the war by May at the 
latest. If as late as December the view was voiced in Paris that a 
break in relations with Bussia had to be avoided in any case (Numan’s 
statement—cf. my written report No. A 458 of February 1) ^ the pres¬ 
ent change proves how pessimistically the situation is viewed in France 
as the result of our naval warfare. England, it is emphasized here, 
does not support Weygand’s view, because she does not desire a break 
with Bussia. This difference of opinion is said to be very welcome to 
Turkey, which since she is being courted in this way, is again trying 
to increase her armament credit. 

Papen 


^ Marshal Fevzi Cakmak, Turkish Chief of Staff. 
* Not found. 


No. 596 

2281/480331-39 

Memorandmn hy cm Oificiat of the Embassy in Italy 

SECRET Bomb, February 6,1940. 

Conversation Witbc the Foreign Minister [in Berlin] on Wednes- 
DAx, January 24, 11 a. m. to 3: 30 p. m. 

The Foreign Minister sent me for my comments the Ambassador’s 
report of January 11 regarding the conference between Hermanin and 
Beichert,^ and at the same time ordered a conference in his office for 
Wednesday, January 24, together with Under State Secretary 
Habicht. 


Document No. 527. 
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At this conference the Foreign Minister announced that in planning 
the reorganization of the cultural and informational activities at all 
German Missions he had made provisions for a special solution for 
Italy. He had informed the Embassy in Home that I was to have 
charge in the future, under the direction of the Ambassador, of cul¬ 
tural propaganda and information in Italy (exclusive of the press). 
Secretary of Legation I>r, Blahut and Dr. von der Schulenburg would 
be at my disposal for this work. The latter was to be brought in 
\eingebaui\ in some form or other and given regular contract status. 
At the same time the Foreign Minister informed me that he had pro¬ 
posed to the Fiihrer that I be appointed Consul General. As such I 
would be assigned to the Embassy at Rome. He wished, however, 
that I should continue to head the Southern Section of his Dienst- 
stelle, and particularly that I should go on with the work I had begun 
in Slovakia.^ 

I then gave the Foreign Minister a report on the propaganda work 
so far initiated in Italy and also pointed out to him the operations 
carried out from Berlin that had had a negative effect (Stalin leaflet, 
Joy and Work pamphlet in November 1939, radio broadcasts from 
Munich carrying Russian Army communiques, etc.). I set forth that 
while it was possible to supervise from Berlin the general direction 
of German propaganda work, it was desirable to do the actual work 
in the countries themselves, because that was the only way to conduct 
effective propaganda. I also took the stand that the most important 
thing in Italy was a positive German cultural program, which, how¬ 
ever, had to be handled on a large scale in every respect. 

The Foreign Minister then reviewed in detail the individual fields 
of cultural and propaganda activity. He wanted—^and this was also 
the view of the Fiihrer—a maximum intensification in all fields of our 
work in Italy, We should not fritter away our energies on trivialities, 
but rather work on a large scale. He thought that this was also the 
wish of the Duce. 

Radio. In response to my report on the inadequacy of the daily 
Italian-language news broadcast by Radio Munich, the Foreign Min¬ 
ister directed that the conferences on these broadcasts of Radio 
Munich be conducted by Senior Coimselor Ruehle from Berlin. The 
news must not be a mechanical translation of the wireless service; 
rather it should be especially adapted to Italy, and good Italian 
speakers were to be put before the microphone. If necessary, another 
German transmitter was to be put into service besides Radio Munich. 

*In a memorandum of Feb. 20 (100/64940-42), Wiister recorded a conversa¬ 
tion of Feb. IS with Ribbentrop, who ordered that Wiister continue his propa¬ 
ganda activity regarding Slovakia, and arranged for him to have a deputy in 
Bratislava. 
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Theater^ Music, The Foreign Minister wishes that the very best 
German talent be continuously represented in the Italian theaters and 
concert halls. A Furtwangler concert, with the Berlin Philharmomc^ 
for instance, could make a great hit. The best German opera, a first- 
rate musical or review, as well as plays, should be brought to Italy. 
I referred to the inadequate handling of these matters by the Ministry 
of Propaganda. The Foreign Minister emphasized that the Fiihrer 
had put him in charge of the propaganda work abroad,® The Min¬ 
istry of Propaganda should therefore not be consulted; negotiations 
should be directly with him. 

Films. The Foreign Minister wants everything to be done to 
facilitate the sending of good German films to Italy, with special 
attention to newsreels. Should there be any difficulties at this time, 
it would be desirable to make arrangements for the greatest possible 
number of special showings, such as, for example, the recent presenta¬ 
tion of the West Wall film by invitation of the Ambassador. 

The same applied to cultural work in the field of literature and the 
creative arts. 

Another important aspect was the arrangement of social functions. 
He had already made provisions for sending the Bismarck family 
from Berlin to Rome in order to maintain contact with Roman society 
circles.^ This social activity had to be intensified, however. The 
Foreign Minister asked for suggestions as to others to be sent to 
Italy. 

I called attention to the importance of the German Foreign Insti¬ 
tutes [Av^landsinstitute\ for our cultural propaganda and pointed 
particularly to the difficulties in filling the post of Director at the 
German Academy. I mentioned that the Reich Minister of Educa¬ 
tion had considered for this post the former cultural officer at the 
Reich Youth Office, Obergebietsfiihrer Cerff; I was sure there was no 
objection to Cerff on professional grounds, but he had no foreign ex¬ 
perience. The Foreign Minister realized that this post had to be 
filled by a person who possessed special social qualifications. The 
Ambassador’s proposal to reinstate Gericke was not known to me at 
the time. I had gathered from a talk at the Reich Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation that the Minister of Education felt committed to the removal 
of Gericke, and made difficulties about reinstating him. ISIoanwhil e 
in €b repor t to the Foreign Miniotor I have indioato d Gorioko’ - o rein- 

fKT\ •f*! AJSl iB 

wwww^juLJLv^iA.JL XXJLKMaH wvfOTUZwXX? 

* See document No. 31. 

* On Apr. 1 Bismarck, Deputy Director of the Political Department, became 
Counselor of Embassy with the rank of Minister at the Quirinal. 

* This sentence was scored through in the original. The report to Bibbentrop 
has not been found. Professor Gericke subsequently was reinstated. 
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The Foreign Minister then went into details regarding the system¬ 
atic propaganda work to be carried out in Italy with the aim of win¬ 
ning over the Italian people to German interests. I said that I knew 
from conversations with friends of Ciano that Herr von Ribbentrop 
was regarded there as the one who had neglected German-Italian 
friendship for the German-Kussian pact. The Foreign Minist^ 
thereupon related to me in detail the conversations that had taken 
place between the Duce and the Fiihrer in Munich, as well as his own 
conversations with Count Ciano in Milan, Salzburg, and Berlin, and 
explained his viewpoint that England would not have entered this 
war if Italy had immediately and unconditionally come forward on 
the German side. The Foreign Minister stated that he had repeatedly 
emphasized this view in speaking with Signor Attolico. But these 
things must by no means be discussed in Italy. His frankness was 
probably the cause of a ceil^ain annoyance. He would have no objec¬ 
tion against subtle personal propaganda conducted in his favor in 
Italy. He was of the opinion, moreover, that a violation of German- 
Italian friendship was impossible for Fascist Italy. The fate of the 
two authoritarian states was so closely interwoven that either both 
would be victorious or both would perish. 

The Foreign Minister then described our relations with Russia. 
One had to realize that the German-Russian Friendship Pact really 
meant what it said. This friendship had nothing to do with ideologi¬ 
cal conflicts between Bolshevism and National Socialism, but was 
based on sober and realistic considerations. It was absolutely ^ 
sential to bring about an understanding in Italy for Germany’s orien¬ 
tation toward the Bast. It should be borne in mind what tremendous 
possibilities of economic development would offer themselves to Ger¬ 
many and Italy once the East was opened for commerce and trade- 
There was no danger whatever of bolshevization of Europe. Russia 
would not be capable of any full-scale action in less than 10 to 15 
years. The Red Army had no leader and was in no position to wage 
a war of expansion. Stalin had primarily revisionist aspirations. 
The war with Finland was of minor interest to us. We should re¬ 
member that the Northern states had always been enemies of the 
authoritarian regimes in Germany and Italy. A Russian victory in 
Finland was a question of time. Russian revisionist aspirations to¬ 
ward Bessarabia were entirely possible. Any further advance of the 
Russians in the Balkans was not to be anticipated.® Perhaps Italian 

*In nis accoimt of the conversation of Feb. 18 (see footnote 2 above), Wtister 
stated that Ribbentrop spoke approximately as foUows: “Mussolini still seemed 
to have many doubts about the possibility of German victory in the West, On the 
other hand, the Fiihrer firmly believes in a brilUant victory there. Finland’s 
fate was sealed. The Russians had realised through this undertaking, however* 
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interest in the German-Russian alliance could be awakened by cir¬ 
culating appropriate literature on the economic possibilities in Russia. 
It was important to point out again and again in Italy that England 
was the great enemy of Germany and Italy. The decisive battle in 
this war would be fought in the West. Germany was very well pre¬ 
pared. Our artillery and infantry had a headstart over the enemy 
powers in equipment and training which could scarcely be made up. 
On the question of a German attack in the West it should be noted that 
it is the I^ational-Socialist way to triumph through attack and not 
to cling to the defense. The question of a march through Holland 
and Belgium was, if possible, not to be discussed. We respected the 
neutrality of these states as long as they really behaved as neutrals. 

These ideas would have to be disseminated by means of skilful 
word-of-mouth propaganda in Italy. 

Undoubtedly the most important thing in this connection was to 
awaken Italian interest in Russia. 

It would be not without interest to find out in Rome what the 
Italian Charges d’Affaires reported about the mood in Paris and 
tiondon. 

His view of Frangois-Poncet was clear; he did not trust him farther 
than he could see him and knew that at heart he was our enemy. It 
was important for us, moreover, to appeal to the old-time Fascist 
elements, among whom Frangois-Poncet surely found no over-eager 
listeners. 

Discussions of Balkan questions were out of place at the present. 
But the time would yet come when we would have to speak with the 
Italians on the subject. 

He was watching very attentively the efforts of the Vatican. He 
was of the opinion that an understanding with the Church was useful. 
He reminded the Fiihrer of it almost every week. Thus far, however, 
the Fiihrer had turned a deaf ear to it because of his bad experience 
with the Vatican. For instance, at the request of the Pope, the Fuhrer 
had recently ordered all proceedings against the monasteries quashed, 
although there was still plenty of material on hand for several years. 
The Vatican, however, had not expressed its thanks for this but 
instead had immediately come forward with a new demand. 

that they were in no position to carry on war. Nor did he believe that Russia 
would risk war with Rumania. It would certainly be more convenient if the 
Rumanians would negotiate with Russia on the Bessarabian question and con¬ 
clude a nonaggression treaty. Germany was actually uninterested in all Balkan 
questions, however. With the return of Austria and the Sudetenland and the 
establishment of the Protectorate, the entire Southeastern problem was closed 
for us. We were interested only in maintaining good economic relations with 
the Balkan States and for this the preservation of peace in the Balkans was 
absolutely necessary. 

“To the question of what Russia might undertake after the Finnish conflict, 
the Foreign Minister replied that he could not see into the brain of a dictator. 
Still he did not believe that Russia was interested in any warlike undertakings 
in the foreseeable future.” 
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The Foreign Minister, in conclusion, spoke again at some length 
about the conduct of the propaganda activities in Italy. We must 
have no inhibitions of any kind, but had to do whatever was necessary 
to preserve German-Italian friendship. To my comment that a great 
deal of money would be needed for this, the Foreign Minister said 
that he had placed a sizable amount at the disposal of the Ambas¬ 
sador and that more would follow. The money could for the present 
be taken from this fund. For special activities he would gladly make 
appropriate sums available. For example, a cleverly made-up edition 
of the periodical Joy and Work could easily be circulated in 50,000 
copies. He promised he would appropriate 100,000 reichsmarks for 
that purpose. He showed great interest in a political exhibition 
^^Germany at War,” or “The Campaign of 18 Days,” which I pro¬ 
posed. For this, too, an allotment of 100,000 reichsmarks could 
readily be made. 

Moreover, we now had a free hand for the work in Italy. From 
now on he wanted to receive no more negative reports saying that 
nothing was being done in Italy; instead we should report what we 
had done and what effect had been produced, or we should state that 
we were not in a position to conduct appropriate German cultural 
and political propaganda in Italy. 

The Foreign Minister considered it desirable to inform the Duce in 
a suitable manner of the activity which I was to carry on, in order to 
forestall any new criticism that Germany was too inactive in Italy, 
as well as to integrate our activities with those of the Italians. The 
activity in Rome was important also because from there its effects 
could be felt throughout the entire Mediterranean area. 

The Foreign Minister asked me to inform the Ambassador that 
his trip to Rome was only postponed.*^ He had agreed to it in principle. 
The Foreign Minister asked that I inform him as to when, in the 
Ambassador’s opinion, this visit should take place. 

WtjsTEaa 

^ Ribbentrop delivered Hitler’s letter to Mussolini on Mar. 10. See documents 
Nos. 663 and 665. 


No. 597 

2997/5875S9-9-2 

The Charge d^AfaJ/rea in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

N’o, 217 Washington, February 7, 1940. 

Received March 6. 
PoL IX 431. 

Subject: Outlook for a third term for Roosevelt. 

The signs that President Roosevelt is making a bid for a third 
term have greatly increased since the outbreak of the war. 
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I. Foreign policy aspects of the third, term,. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for the President foreign policy 
considerations outweigh all those of a domestic nature in the prepara¬ 
tion for the election campaign. The President’s entire interest, as 
one hears from his immediate entourage, is absorbed by foreign policy. 

His endeavor to play a prominent role as a peace mediator is un¬ 
diminished, as is his desire that America take part in shaping the 
peace. The establishment of a special division in the State Depart¬ 
ment for preparatory work on post-war problems is an indication of 
this. 

The endorsement of his re-election by Ambassadors Kennedy, 
Davies, and Bullitt is a tactical device for bringing foreign policy to 
the fore in reaching important decisions. 

The current foreign policy of the United States stands or falls with 
President Poosevelt, England and France in particular are aware of 
that, too. Under a Republican or a right-wing Democratic President 
American foreign policy would depart from its present course and 
assume a character which would bring it near to the foreign policy 
program of the isolationists. 

If Roosevelt were seriously considering retiring into private life at 
the beginning of 1941, he would by now have put some curbs on his 
inner drive for action. But there is no evidence of any withdrawal; 
on the contrary, his political pronouncements and directives indicate 
that he is counting on the continuation and realization of his policies, 
although he says nothing himself on the subject of re-election. Such 
a continuity, however, is conceivable only under his direction. The 
motive of refraining as long as possible from saying anything for the 
remainder of the term in the interest of maintaining this authority 
is secondary to this. 

The war in Europe was probably decisive in making up Roosevelt’s 
mind. In addition to his strongly developed pretensions to leader¬ 
ship and his vanity vis-a-vis world opinion, he believes that in these 
critical times he must make the ‘‘sacrifice” of another 4-year term to 
the American people. He is being supported in this belief by a host 
of flatterers and hangers-on.^ 

II. Domestic aspects of the third term. 

The American people at large reject in principle a break with the 
two-term tradition. The opposition to Roosevelt is working hard to 
stiffen this resistance. Where is this going to end ? Are we getting 
a Roosevelt dynasty? Will it go on like this with deficits, state 
socialism and economic controls ? Is Roosevelt, like Wilson and with 

* This paragraph, as well as the final paragraph of the report, was typed in 
code and the decoded text was pasted over the numhered code groups when the 
report was received in Berlin- 
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the same results, leading us into a war that is not our concern ? These 
arguments capture a considerable proportion of the electorate, but not 
the great masses. RooseTelt’s name and personality, owing to the 
social measures which were energetically pushed within the frame¬ 
work of the New Deal, kindle a spark even today among the needy 
farmers and the industrial workers, whom Roosevelt^s social legisla¬ 
tion has given a new basis of existence, as well as among the army of 
lower and middle civil servants who owe their jobs to him, the poor* 
and unemployed, and the youth of the country. Twenty million Cath¬ 
olics have been won over by the appointment of a special envoy to the 
Pope. 

These masses can easily be persuaded to accept the idea of a third 
term. The tradition will be thrown overboard if the Roosevelt prop¬ 
aganda succeeds in making the President’s election for the third time 
plausible as the only way out of an otherwise hopelessly confused 
situation. It is well on the way to success. 

Should Roosevelt not permit himself to be renominated there will 
be a serious split within the Democratic Party, which the Repub¬ 
licans will capitalize on in every conceivable way. Roosevelt’s own 
Vice-President, Garner, has served notice of his candidacy, regard¬ 
less of whether his chief becomes a candidate. Thus Roosevelt, con¬ 
fronted with this candidacy of Gamer’s which he cannot and will not 
endorse, would be constrained to name a candidate of his own choos¬ 
ing. Among the many personalities from Roosevelt^s New Deal camp 
who have been mentioned not one, not even Hull, is popular enough 
to hold his own against Garner. Garner, on the other hand, will be 
unable to beat the Republican candidate if he has to fight a split in the 
Democratic Party at the same time. 

Roosevelt can cut this Gordian knot by having himself nominated 
again. The timing and strategy of the nomination will doubtless be 
so cleverly synchronized with the real or pretended seriousness of the 
international situation that not only will the wind be taken out of 
the sails of the Republicans but Roosevelt will also be able to take over 
the role of Cincinnatus, to whom his country appeals in its hour of 
need. 

The argument that Roosevelt wants to lead America into the war on 
the side'of the Allies is already being successfully counteracted by the 
subtle propaganda that even such a turn of events would involve little 
danger to life and limb, for the American people would not under any 
circumstances be expected to send another American Expeditionary 
Force to Europe, 

HI, The outlook. 

For the moment the only conclusion with any claim to probability 
that can be drawn from this situation is that Roosevelt’s re-eleCtion 
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and a continuation of his foreign policy must be reckoned with, but 
that up to that time, that is, until next November, the President will 
refrain from any actions that might alienate the voters, including 
taking any hasty steps in foreign policy which the American people 
are not, or not yet, prepared to participate in or approve. 

Thomsbk 


No. 598 


S8/26205 

T7he Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT WASHINGTON, February 8, 1940—1; 59 p. m. 

No. 160 of February 8 Received February 9—1:00 a. m. 

For the Reich Foreign Minister. 

Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles called on me today by 
instruction of President Roosevelt to inform me that the President 
planned to send him to Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London in the near 
future as “his personal representative.” ^ The President asked me to 
inform the Fiihrer and the Reich Government of this myself. Sumner 
Welles was not instructed to make proposals of any kind; he was 
only to report to the President on the basis of the talks which he 
would request with the Chiefs of State and government in the coun¬ 
tries concerned. The President had decided on this step in order to 
have the numerous opinions and reports which he received on the 
European situation supplemented and coordinated by a person whom 
he particularly trusted. The President would be extremely grateful 
if I could give Mr. Welles the assurance before his departure that he 
would be received by both the Fuhrer and the Reich Foreign Minister 
in person. Welles plans to leave here on February 17 on the Bex^ and 
will probably leave from Rome for Berlin on February 28. When I 
asked whether a reception by Mussolini had already been arranged, 
Welles replied that he had called on me first; he would see the Italian 
Ambassador only subsequently. 

This conversation took place at my private residence in order to 
avoid all publicity. 

The President’s decision appears noteworthy, among other reasons, 
particularly because it permits the inference that Roosevelt’s policies 
are planned well in advance, and thus it is necessary to reckon with 
his re-election next fall. 

A short characterization of Welles will follow.* 

Please send telegraphic instructions. 


These words appear in English in the original text. 
Telegram No. 152 of Feb. 8, not printed (33/25206). 


Thomsen 
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No. 599 


1848 ./ 421136-37 

The AmJxxssador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

MOST URGENT RoME, February 8, 1940—10:40 p. m. 

SECRET Received February 9—1; 00 a. m. 

No. 341 of February 8 

Ciano asked me to see him tonight in order to tell me the following 
on behalf of the Duce, with the request that it be reported immediately 
to Berlin: 

Anglo-Italian discussions had been in progress for some time, 
mainly in London, with a view to reaching an agreement on trade 
relations, including certain questions such as the control of Italian 
shipping, etc. A total of approximately 20 million pounds sterling 
was being contemplated as the basis for Italian deliveries to England. 
In view of this great sum it had naturally from the outset been diffi¬ 
cult to find materials suitable for deliveries in large enough quanti¬ 
ties. Now today the British Ambassador had come to his office with 
the specific demand that Italy include in her deliveries bombers and 
fighter planes, guns, machine guns, etc., otherwise England did not 
intend to permit the sea transport of German coal to Italy. If, on 
the other hand, Italy agreed to comply with the British wishes, Eng¬ 
land would accommodate her also in other respects (shipments of 
British coal, relaxation of the control, etc.). Ciano had promptly 
consulted with the Duce, who instructed him to tell the British Am¬ 
bassador immediately that he would not think of sending even as 
much as a single rifle to Germany’s enemies. The British Ambassa¬ 
dor had received this statement, communicated to him on this same 
day, with extreme coolness and had pointed once more to the conse¬ 
quences for the sea transport of German coal. Ciano had merely re¬ 
plied that some other way would then be found- He added that this 
meant the collapse of the Anglo-Italian conversations also with respect 
to other deliveries. The Huce was unalterably resolved to hold to the 
stand which he had already outlined in the pro memoria sent to us,^ 
As a result of these developments there had been a sharp deterioration 
in Anglo-Italian relations.^ 

Mackensek 


^ See document No. 542. 

•The Ciano Biary, entry for Feb- 8, states: “I take Prince Hesse to the Bnce. 
Hitler proposes a meeting of tbe two chiefs at the frontier. Mussolini im¬ 
mediately declared himself favorable.” The Haider Diary, introduced in the 
Trials of War Criminals before the Nuremberg Military Tribunals as document 
No. NOKW-3140, contains the following entry for Feb- 12 not included in the 
published extracts: “The Prince of Hesse: The Duce wants to come in as soon 
as this will be a help and not a hindrance to Germany, The English are con¬ 
vinced that the Duce holds to his line. New phase of Anglo-Italian relations. 
If the situation became more acute, it would mean the break.” 
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No- 600 


F18/484r-431 

Memorandmri by the OJutirmcm of the German Economic Delegation 

in the Soviet Union ^ 

Moscow, February 8, 1940. 

The Conversation in the Kremun From 1 to 2 a. m., 
Februart 8, 1940 


Present: 

For Germany: Ambassador Ritter 

Minister Schnurre 
Counselor of Embassy Hjlger 

For tbe Soviet Union: M. Stalin 

Chairman Molotov 
People’s Commissar Mikoyan 
People’s Commissar Tevossyan 
Trade Representative Babarin 

M. Stalin opened the discussion with the remark that there was 
little time and therefore he wished to get m mediae res immediately. 
The letter from Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop altered the situ- 
ation.2 The Soviet Government would take his views into considerar 
tion. He [Stalin] now had material concerning the possibilities of 
delivering wolfram, molybdenum, and cobalt. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment could now promise something, though for a later part of the 
treaty. 

One treaty and not two should be concluded. The Soviet Union 
would deliver commodities worth 420 to 430 million RM within 12 
months of the day of signing. When a question was brought up by 
People’s Commissar Mikoyan, Stalin clarified this figure to the effect 
that the Soviet shipments under the Credit Agreement of August 19, 
1939, were not included in this. The Credit Agreement was an 
independent agreement and would be carried out separately by both 
parties. 

Germany should make deliveries of an equal value within 15 months, 
that is also 420 to 430 million RM. 

For the next 6 months the Soviet Union would make deliveries 
worth 220 to 230 million RM. Germany would deliver a like amount 
of products within 1 year. 


* Marginal notes: ‘‘[For] F[tilirer]” in Blbbentrop’s handwriting. 
“Shown to the FUhrer. HeCwel], March 2 , 1940.'’ 

** See document No. 594. 
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The Soviet Union would, therefore, deliver in 


12 months 
+ 6 months 

18 months 650 to 660 million EM. 


Germany would deliver an equivalent value in 2 years and 3 months, 
or 27 months. 

Stalin then took up the delivery of metals. From Soviet stocks only 
the shipments of 5,000 tons of copper, 1,500 tons of nickel, and 450 
tons of tin already promised could be made within the first 12 months. 
In the next 6 months the following Soviet deliveries could be 
promised: 


Copper 

Nickel 

Tin 

Molybdenum 

Tungsten 

Cobalt 


6,000 tons 
1,500 “ 
500 ‘‘ 
500 

500 “ 

3 “ 


M. Stalin then requested the Germans to propose suitable prices 
and not to set them too high, as had happened before. As examples 
were mentioned the total price of 300 million EM for airplanes and 
the German valuation of the cruiser LutBOw at 150 million EM. 
One should not take advantage of the Soviet Union’s good nature. 

He had the following understanding of the settlement of the balance 
under the new Treaty: 

In that section of the Treaty by which the Soviet Union was to 
make deliveries within 12 months and Germany within 15 months, 
a settlement in accordance with the contemplated ratio in the mutual 
exchange of goods must be called for after 6 and 12 months. This 
ratio was 100:80. The Soviet Union was to deliver 100 percent in 
12 months, and Germany in 

6 months 40 percent 
6 40 percent 

3 " 20 percent 

In connection with the Soviet deliveries which were to be made 
in the succeeding 6 months in the amount of 220 to 230 million EM and 
to be repaid by German compensatory shipments in 12 months 
(computed from the 16th to the 27th month after the conclusion 
of the treaty), a settlement in accordance with the contemplated 
ratio in the mutual exchange of goods must be made every 3 months. 

When M. Stalin had finished, People’s Commissar Mikoyan brought 
up our request—submitted to the Soviet Government in vain for 
months—for permission to station a mother ship in Murmansk waters 
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for the processing of our catches. M. Stalin decided the matter 
afiS.rmatively in accordance with our wishes. 

Ambassador Kitter expressed his thanks for the accommodating 
spirit in the question of the fish-processing project in Murmansk 
waters. He characterized Stalin’s proposal as progress. It was a 
compromise between the two interpretations and it seemed to him, sub¬ 
ject to a closer examination, possible to come to an agreement on this 
basis. As for Stalin’s reproach of charging too high prices, Am¬ 
bassador Ritter called attention to the fact that German industry fol¬ 
lowed the general rule of making the August prices basic in price 
computation, on the assumption, to be sure, that the Soviet Union 
does likewise with its deliveries to Germany. The valuations given 
for war materials were estimates and permitted no conclusions re¬ 
garding the final prices. The final prices were to be determined ia 
the corning commercial negotiations. 

Ambassador Ritter then dealt, in the sense of the last telegraphic 
instruction ® concerning it, with the question of whether 28 or 38 cm. 
turrets could be built into Soviet warships which had been constructed 
for an armament of 30 cm. turrets. Ambassador Ritter voiced the 
willingness of the German Navy to give technical advice and to pro¬ 
vide the necessary technical assistance. It was merely necessary to 
send the plans for the ships in question to the Navy. M. Stalin wel¬ 
comed this and characterized such advice as desirable. 

Ambassador Ritter gave the information that the plans for the 
battleship BismarcJc could be entered on the list of German deliveries 
cf war material, and likewise the drawings for the 28 cm. triple tur¬ 
rets. M. Stalin inquired about plans for 30.5 cm. turi'ets. We re¬ 
plied that we did not have drawings for this caliber, since we did not 
construct such turrets. 

M. Stalin, who proved to be particularly well informed on all these 
matters, devoted special interest to the question of the construction of 
40 cm. turrets, for which we had promised to sell the plans. Am¬ 
bassador Ritter called attention to the willingness of the Krupp firm 
to build such a turret for the Soviet Union on the basis of workshop 
drawings. 

Finally M. Stalin inquired what caliber the cruiser Lutzow carried. 
He hoped it carried 20.3 cm. turrets, for the Soviet Union had no 
interest in the cruiser if it had a smaller caliber, something like 15 cm. 
This question was answered by us to the effect that the cruiser LiitBow 
would receive an armament of 20.3 cm. turrets. 

ScBCNXJKKB 


Not printed (8434/E693964). 
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64/36523 


No, 601 

Memora'rhdurrb hy the State Secretary 


St.S. No. 137 Berlin, February 8,1940. 

Herr Neubacher ^ told me that the Foreign Minister had authorized 
him to state in Bucharest that Herr von Bibbentrop had informed 
him—^Neubacher—that he was not concerned about Bumania and did 
not anticipate any Bussian attack there. 

Weizsacker 


See document No. 508. 


No. 602 

103/112030-32 

The Erribassy m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST UROENT Mosoow, February 9,1940—5: 52 p, m. 

No. 296 of February 9 Beceived February 10—12:10 a; nu 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to your telegram No. 251 of February 3^ 

1. With reference to our telegraphic report No. 256 of February 3 * 
and the concluding statement in the above telegraphic instruction, I 
wish to state in advance that the gesture was made precisely at the 
right moment as far as the situation here is concerned. For at the 
first negotiation with Mikoyan based on the proposal made at the 
time by Stalin, it was apparent that no acceptable agreement could 
be reached on that basis. We would therefore of our own accord 
have suggested a demarche on the part of the Foreign Minister with 
M. Stalin. 

2. Consequently, immediately following receipt of the telegraphic 
instruction, we made an appointment with M. Molotov for the pur¬ 
pose of transmitting the Foreign Minister’s personal communication 
to M. Stalin. We were immediately received by M. Molotov alone, 
apparently because M. Stalin had still not completely recovered from 
his indisposition. The personal communication of the Beich Foreign 
Minister was presented orally with a small supplementary statement 
and upon request was left in writing. M. Molotov conducted the 
subsequent lengthy conversation in a noncommittal [unverhindlioh^ 
manner, and considerable differences of opinion again became appar¬ 
ent. 


Bocnment No. 594. 

See document No. 594, footnote 2. 
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3. On February 7 we were asked to call on M. Stalin at one o’clock 
at night. He opened the conversation with the remark that the 
Eeich Foreign Minister’s personal communication had created a new 
situation. The Soviet Government would take the Foreign Min¬ 
ister’s view into consideration. Then M. Stalin first explained a 
rather complicated new scheme with reference to the problem of com¬ 
pensation “over a more extended period of time” and secondly made 
new concessions concerning the delivery of nonferrous and hard 
metals from Soviet supplies. 

Note 1. I am refraining from making a telegraphic report on all 
the details of the new scheme, which is difficult to imderstand without 
oral explanations. 

The most important thing is that only one treaty will be concluded, 
and that the Soviet goods will be delivered over a period of 18 
months, and the German deliveries in payment thereof over a period 
of 27 months. The total value of the Soviet goods delivered during 
18 months and the German goods delivered during 27 months (group 
garbled) 640 million to 660 million reichsmarks each. In addition 
there are the Soviet goods delivered under the Credit Agreement and 
to the Protectorate, as well as other Soviet services such as the transit 
shipments and the purchase of raw materials in third countries, the 
value of which is difficult to estimate and which are to be paid for 
separately. Consequently Soviet services over a period of 18 months, 
inclusive of the above-mentioned goods delivered under the Credit 
Agreement, etc. nevertheless amount to the considerable sum of close to 
one billion reichsmarks. 

Within this schedule, however, M. Stalin insisted on a few subdi¬ 
visions with reference to time which are bothersome. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, he insisted in particular that Soviet goods in the amount of 
420 to 430 million reichsmarks, delivered during the first 12 months, 
should be paid for during the first 15 months. He inserted a number 
of other bottlenecks from the standpoint of time which are causing 
us some concern. 

Note 2. In addition to the delivery of 5,000 tons of copper, 1,500 
tons of nickel and 450 tons of tin promised earlier for the first 12 
months, it was promised to deliver from Soviet stocks during the 
following 6 months 6,000 tons of copper, 1,500 tons of nickel, 500 tons 
of tin, 500 tons of molybdenum, 500 tons of tungsten and 3 tons of 
cobalt.® 


• In an exchange of letters at Moscow on Feb. 11 (F18/437-S8) In connection 
with the conclusion of the Economic Agreement of that date (document No. 607)^ 
Mikoyan notified Schnurre that the Soviet Government would issue instructions 
for delivering the metals in the quantities and periods mentioned here; these de¬ 
liveries were to be included in the totals provided for in articles 1 and 2 of that 
Agreement. 
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We have reserved taking a final stand on these new proposals until 
the details have been worked out. The first negotiation with Miko- 
yan for the purpose of working out the details of these new proposals 
created a favorable impression. The previous pettifogging 
\8cMkanoser\ methods have clearly been replaced by a certain ease of 
manner. A statement by Mikoyan has shown that there is agreement 
that negotiations for the conclusion of a second economic agreement 
for 1941 will take place at the proper time. It may therefore be 
expected that the schedules for the 1941 deliveries of both sides will 
be drawn up later. 

We believe that an economic agreement on this basis can be ready 
for signature within the next few days. Please give us a free hand in 
signing the agreement, depending on the outcome of the attempts at 
adjustment and provided no new incidents occur. 

Suggestions for possible intermediaries will follow.^ 

Ritter 

TlPBEIiSKIRCH 

* According to the telegram, sent (No. SOI of Feb. 9, 103/112035), the garbled 
word ‘‘intermediaries” should have read “press releases.” 


No. 603 

88/29209-10 

The Charge Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Teplegram 

URGENT Washington, February 10, 1940—^12:10 a. m. 

No. 162 of February 9 Received February 10—^10:00 a. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 156 of February 9.^ 
Simultaneously with Roosevelt’s statement to the press on Welles’ 
informatory trip to Europe,® Secretary of State Hull announced a 
further American diplomatic action, at the outset of which he had 
initiated nonbinding discussions with various neutral states with the 
objective, if possible, of restoring world peace,® reviving international 
trade, and preparing for universal disarmament. The text of his 
statement is being simultaneously telegraphed in clear.* So as not 
to burden Sumner Welles’ informatory trip unnecessarily, Hull be¬ 
lieves that this second action should be conducted separately from it. 

^Not printed (33/25208). The telegram reported President Booseveirs an¬ 
nouncement of Sumner Welles' mission. 

*The text of the President’s statement is printed in Department of State, 
Bulletin, 1940, vol. n, p. 155. 

■The Secretary of State's statement also included the following: “Matters 
involving present war conditions are not a part of these preli m i n ary conversa¬ 
tions.” lUd,, p. 153. 

* Not printed (33/^20S>. 
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It will be difficult for the American. Government to do tiiis, however, 
particularly since Italy is affected by both actions. Up to now Hull 
is reported to have established contact with the Italian representative, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

Roosevelt probably initiated these two sudden steps for tiie follow¬ 
ing reasons: The American Government, as I have reported, has been 
surprised and confused by the course of the war and the international 
power situation to date, and has not yet been able to reach any 
conclusions. 

The American Government is afraid that following the collapse of 
Finnish resistance, which probably can no longer be avoided, the 
European war will not remain localized in its present theaters, but 
that the Allies will have to change their current strategy, thus TTnfl.1nng 
Allied noilitary action in the Balkans and the Near East a possibility. 
This would render it even more difficult than in the past to predict 
the course of the war and its duration, as well as the resulting effect 
on American interests. In order to obtain specific information on the 
■subject, Roosevelt made the sudden decision to despatch Welles. 
Welles appears to him to be especially suited for this prospective tour, 
among other reasons, because Roosevelt assumes that Welles can count 
on a sympathetic reception in Berlin, owing to his sharp attacks on 
the Versailles Treaty and its consequences for Germany. 

In so far as can be judged from here, this informatory trip suits the 
purposes of the British Government very well in order to convince 
Roosevelt how essential energetic aid by the United States is for an 
early termination of the war. On that account it is an open questicm 
whether the original idea for this trip originated with Roosevelt or 
is due to English initiative. 

These two actions unquestionably fit in well with Roosevelt’s do¬ 
mestic political strategy for the impending presidential campaign, in 
which he will endeavor to play up his election for the third time as 
unavoidable and enforced by circumstances. They also accord with 
his desire to go down in history as the great American peacemaker. 

I shall report on the reaction of Congress and the press to these two 
parallel actions. 


Tecouser 
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No. 604 


186/7404&-5O 

The Ambassador m Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


sTBXunsY GOOTiDEiiiTiAi. Madrid, February 10, 1940. 

No. 459 of February 10 Received February 10—9:30 p. m. 

Also for Staatsrat Wohlthat. 

Sofindus^ seems to have intensified its efforts lately to obtain a 
monopoly. Apart from the Wagner action,® the company seeks to be 
put in charge of all purchases of Spanish merchandise for Germany,, 
under exclusion of other German buyers, etc. A detailed report wiOi 
follow at the next safe opportunity. 

The attitude of Sofindus appears to be prompted by directives from 
Berlin. Establishing a monopoly like that of the late Hisma, a pro¬ 
posal that has been decisively rejected by the Spanish Government 
since the end of the civil war, seems to me to be in contradiction with 
the directives laid down by the departments in Berlin which guided 
Wohlthat in concluding the German-Spanish economic agreement here 
on December 22, 1939.^ It is to be feared that the move would also 
compromise the camouflage arrangements for the shipment of goods 
(cf. telegram No. 1610 of October 19, 1939) and threaten the exist¬ 
ence of the other German businessmen in Spain who are engaged in 
a hard struggle just now. If there has been a change in our past 
policy which causes Sofindus to take the attitude that it does, pleas© 
advise by telegraph; otherwise, I request that it be ordered to fall in 
line.® 

In respect to the motor torpedo boats ® and other blockade runners 
(instruction No. W 533g of February 3 ^ and telegraphic instruction 

^ Abbreviation for Sociedad Financlera Industrial Ltda. For a description of 
this enterprise, and tbe closely related Hisma and Kowak companies, see Editors' 
Kote, vol. HI, pp. 1-2. 

* The draft copy of this telegram in the files of the German Embassy in Madrid 
(1308/348197-08) indicates that this passage was received in Berlin in garbled 
form. The Wagner action was a scheme to have a part of the German ships 
lying in Spanish ports attempt to run the blockade while the remaining ships 
were either to be sold to Spain or to stay there under the German flag for the 
time being. Madrid telegram No. 1918 of Nov. 11, 1939 (136/73942-43) had re¬ 
ported that this plan had been worked out by Kapitfin Wagner of the Transport 
Ministry together with the German Naval Attach^ and representatives of 
Sofindus. 

® See document No. 482. 

^ Not printed (322/193529-30). 

*This passage is printed as found on the Madrid Embassy copy (see footnote 
2) since it was garbled in transmission to Berlin. 

* Thus in the Madrid copy; the Foreign Ministry copy reads here *‘boat.” 

^Not printed (1308/347772). This was a Foreign Ministry instruction inform¬ 
ing the Embassy in Spain that the use of motor torpedo boats for transport of 
goods between Spain and Italy was being considered even though there was no 
complete assurance that it would be successful. 
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No. 182 of February 8 ®) Sofindus has received complete telegraphic 
instructions in the Eowak cipher and has been instructed to go ahead 
immediately with execution in Spain, Please advise if this is not 
considered dangerous there because of the need for camouflage espe¬ 
cially at the beginning of this action; I have given instructions that 
Sofindus is not to do anything until further notice, Einhart will 
leave tomorrow for Berlin via Kome; in accordance with instruction 
(telegram No. 182 of February 8) he will call on Minister Clodius in 
Rome, and on Staatsrat Wohlthat and Geheimrat Sabath in Berlin, 

Stohbsb 

*Not printed (1308/347778). This telegraphic instruction informed the Em¬ 
bassy in Spain that according to reports from’ Home, the Italian anthoritiea 
were ready to facilitate in every possible way secret runs of smaU Spanish boats 
(and in cases of necessity Italian boats) from Spain to Italy. These ships 
would be unloaded in secret under the protection of the Italian coast guard. 

No. 605 

.91/100165-56 

MemorandurnA hy the Director of the Political DeyaxrtmeTit 

St.S. No. 136 g. Es. Berlin, February 10, 1940. 

With reference to telegram No. 7 ^ from Genoa and telegrams Nos. 
50 ® and 52 ® from Dublin re Ireland. 

1. The Irish Republican Army (lEA) is a secret militant society 
which fights for the union of Northern Ireland with the Irish Re¬ 
public and the complete separation of Ireland from the British Em¬ 
pire. This is also the ultimate objective of the present Irish Govern¬ 
ment. The difference between the Government and the IRA lies 
mainly in the method. The Government hopes to attain its objective 
by legal political means while the IRA tries to achieve success by ter¬ 
rorist means. Most of the members of the present Irish Government 
formerly belonged also to the IRA. 

By reason of its militant attitude toward England the IRA is a 
natural ally of Germany. 

2. The Intelligence Department [Abwehr^ already has strictly se¬ 
cret connections with the IRA, a part of which utilized a channel 
which is now closed as the result of the war. The Intelligence De¬ 
partment knows of McCarthy’s presence in Italy and attaches the 
greatest value to resuming the connection at once. It has asked the 
Foreign Ministry today to inform the Consulate General at Genoa 
that it will immediately dispatch there two of its representatives for 
the purpose of establishing contact with McCarthy, The Intelli- 

^ Document No. 562. 

•Not printed (91/10014S-49). 

■Not printed (91/100150). 
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gence Department has been asked to establish contact only after the 
Consulate General at Genoa gives the cue for it. The interest of the 
Intelligence Department is confined to the promotion of acts of 
sabotage. 

3. It is technically possible to take John Russell (Irish name: Sean 
Russell) to Ireland aboard a German submarine. 

4:. In his telegram No. 50 of January 27, which is herewith enclosed,* 
Minister Hempel, upon inquiry, expressed himself against dispatch¬ 
ing John Russell to Ireland at the present moment. He is of the 
opinion that the IRA in Ireland does not have enough striking power 
to bring about success. He fears that John Russell’s arrival and Ger¬ 
many’s part therein will become known, that this will lead to a further 
discrediting of the IRA, and that England will profit therefrom in 
the end. Thus an incident would be created that would be parallel 
to the landing of Sir Roger Casement by a German submarine in the 
World War. 

5. In the opinion of the Political Department such an action may 
very well be considered. However, the proper time for it would not 
arrive until Great Britain is in considerable difficulties all along the 
line. The operation would then have to be carried out, if possible 
suddenly, in connection with other operations within the British 
Empire or at its periphery. For the present, Minister Hempel’s objec¬ 
tions are shared. If it learned of Russell’s arrival, the Irish Govern¬ 
ment would in all probability have him arrested and, if German 
complicity became known, as could be expected, it would have to take 
the necessary steps with reference to us. Irish neutrality would 
thereby be jeopardized. 

6. It is therefore proposed that the contact with McCarthy be 
maintained so that the plan can be pursued further at the proper 
moment. Since the Intelligence Department already has connections 
with McCarthy, it is suggested that for the time being such connec¬ 
tions not be established through another channel as well. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

WOEBMANK 


* See footaiote 2. 


No. 606 

84!S4/E59682e 

JHeTnoTCindiMn l>y the Divectov of the Politicdl DepaTtTTbent 

Berlik, February 10, 1940. 

The Finnish Minister told me today at a chance meeting not in the 
Ministry that he had information to the effect that the German Gov- 
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eminent was brining injluence to bear on Sweden to induce her not 
to give any military assistance to Finland. I told the Minister that 
these reports were false. According to our information Sweden had 
herself declined to assist Finland with Swedish troops, but permitted 
the departure of volunteers, who, however, if they were members of 
the Swedish armed forces, had to resign from the service. We had not 
taken any ojBBlcial stand on this action by Sweden. A different situa¬ 
tion would naturally arise if forces of the powers with whom we were 
at war should arrive in Sweden or Norway en route to Finland. ,That 
would be an issue of importance to us. 

The Minister remarked that the coming two months would be the 
most critical for Finland. If they could be weathered, Finland would 
surely be able to hold out until the end of the summer, for climatic 
conditions in the spring would confront Bussia with even greater 
diflSiculties than in the winter. 

WOERMANN 


No. 607 

F6/0026-0021 

Economic Agreement of Fehruary 77, Between the German Reich 

and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repvi>lic8 

zu BM 9 g. Ks.^ 

In the exchange of letters of September 28,1939,^ between the Beich 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Chairman of the Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars and Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Bepublics it was established that the Government of 
the German Beich and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Bepublics, on the basis of and in the sense of the general political 
understanding achieved, desired by all possible means to develop the 
commercial relations and the exchange of commodities between Ger¬ 
many and the Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics. For this purpose 
an economic program was to be drawn up by both sides, according to 
which the Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics should make deliveries 
of raw materials to Germany, which should be compensated for by 
Germany with industrial deliveries over a more extended period of 
time. 

As a result of the negotiations for the establishment and execution 
of the contemplated economic program, the Government of the German 
Beich and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Bepublics 
have made the following Agreement: 


RM 9 g. Rs: Document No. 636. 
Document No, 162. 
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Article 1 

In the period February 11, IMO, to February 11, 1941, in addition 
to the deliveries provided for in the Credit Agreement of August 19, 
1939,^ the commodities enumerated in List 1 ^ to the value of 420 to 
430 million reichsmarks shall be delivered from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to Germany. 

Article 2 

In the period February 11, 1941, to August 11, 1941, there shall be 
delivered, likewise in addition to the deliveries provided for in the 
Credit Agreement of August 19,1939, commodities to the value of 220 
to 230 million reichsmarks from the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics to Germany, namely, in each case, half of the values or amounts 
specified for the various commodities in List 1. 

Article 3 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pledges 
itself to take all measures necessary to insure the performance of the 
deliveries named in Articles 1 and 2. The deliveries shall begin im¬ 
mediately. 

Ajrticle 4 

In payment for the Soviet deliveries provided for in Article 1, Ger¬ 
man products of the kind designated in List 2 (war material)® and List 

* Vol. VII, document No. 131. 

■‘Not printed (2093/452908-09). In addition to the products summarized in 
general terms in section 2 of document No. 636, the list also includes such items 
as asbestos, sulphur, rags, powdered arsenate, iridium, tobacco, guts, herbs, iodine, 
turpentine, oils of ether, opium, nicotine, spruce-needle oil, endocrine products, 
hrownstone, mica ore, glycerine, licorice, horn materials, albumin, seeds, vegeta¬ 
ble tar, and lime. 

“Not printed (1137/324410-51), a 42 page typewritten list on which contract 
negotiations were to begin without delay. The principal items in the 14 cate-- 
gories of the list are summarized as follows: 

1. Naval construction. Cruiser ex.-IAitzoiv: After launching, the hull and all 

the equipment, armament, spare parts, etc., to be delivered for completion in 
the USSR, with 80 percent of the total to be delivered VTithin 12 months of the 
signature of the Economic Agreement, the rest within 15 months. Complete plans, 
specifications, working drawings, and trial results of plus informa¬ 

tion on the performance of Seydlitz and JPrinz Bugen or Admiral Hipper. Plans 
for battleship Bismarck and a large destroyer with 15 cm. guns; complete ma¬ 
chinery for a large destroyer. 

2. Shipbuilding material. Electrodes for welding, 365 tons; armor plate, 
31,(K)0 tons ; various types of boiler tubing, 2628 tons; 175 i)Ower shafts of various 
lengths ; 1 submarine periscope; several thousand items of electrical equipment; 
and various tanks, motors, ventilating systems, etc. 

3. Naval artillery. One 381 mm. double turret, fully equipped, to be delivered 
by Mar. 1, 1941; preliminary sketches for a 406 mm. triple turret and working 
drawings for a 280 mm. triple turret; 2 noncorrosive submarine guns; fire control 
apparatus; etc. 

4. Mine and torpedo gear. 

6. Marine acoustical devices; precision clocks and watches. 

6. Hydrographic instruments; optical instruments. 

7. Aircraft. 10 Heinkel “He-100” ; 5 Messerschmitt 109; 5 Messerschmitt llO; 

2 Junkers “Ju-88”; 2 Dornler “IJo-215”: 3, Buecker “Ba-lSl”, 8 “BQ-138”; 3 

260090—54-64 
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3 (industrial equipment and other industrial products)® to the value of 
420 to 430 million reichsmarks shall be delivered from Germany to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics during the period of February 11 
1940 to May 11,1941. 

Article 5 

In payment of the Soviet deliveries provided for in Article 2, 
German products of the kind designated in List 4 (war material)^ 

Fokke-Wulf “Fw~5S-V-13”; 2 Fokke-Wulf “Fa-266” helicopters; all of these for 
delivery within 12 months. One Messerschmitt 209 in 15 months, if ready; vari¬ 
ous motors, instruments, spare parts, armaments, bombs, etc. 

8. Field artillery and ballistics instruments. Two 211 mm. heavy howitzers, 
fully equipped; a complete 105 mm, antiaircraft battery comprising 4 guns • a 
ballistics laboratory like that of Krupp at the proving grounds near Meppen; 
laboratory equipment. 

9. Communications. Radio, telephone, and telegraph equipment. 

10. Chemical warfare equipment; synthetic rubber (Buna S, SS, N, NN). 

11. Engineer equipment. Roadbuilding gear, explosives, pumps, etc. 

12. Munitions. Samples of pyroxylin and dinitroglikol powder; 500 105 rnm 
mortar charges; 150 parachute flares; a shell-loading plant (75-150 mm.) with 
hourly capacity of. 1000 75 mm. shells, similar to plant at arsenal in JCiterbog; 
installations to produce nitroglycerine, hexogen, TNT, natrium acid, and TNRS. 

13. Armored vehicles and accessories. One medium tank, type III, fully 
equipped; 6 10-ton trailers; 2 20-ton trailers; 5 half-tracks. 

14. Machine tools and other equipment. 308 machines of various types. 

•Not printed (2093/452910-21). The principal items on this list were the 

following: 

1. Mining equipment. 146 excavators, 90 of them to be delivered within 10 
months; drills worth 8,325,000 RM; electric locomotives; cars; electric motors; 
compressors worth 3,900,000 RM; pumi>s with electric motors worth 1,380,000 
RM; etc. 

2. Locomobiles and turbines, 7,700,000 RM and 1,900,000 RM respectively, in¬ 
cluding generators. 

3. Equipment for petroleum industry. Diesel engines worth 6,500,000 RM; 
compressors worth 8,100,000 RM; drills and parts worth 4,600,000 RM; electric 
motors worth 6,250,000 RM; pumps worth 1,800,000 RM; drill-tubes worth 
6,500,000 RM; pump compressor tubes worth 5,000,000 RM; etc. 

4 Equipment for electric power plants. Turbines with generators up to 6000 
KW, worth 10,000,000 RM; steam generators with armatures, worth 30,000,000 
RM ; transformers worth 5,260,000 RM; oil switches (high power) worth 10,000,- 
000 RM; meters and protection worth 4,000,000 RM ; etc. 

5- Equipment for the chemical industry. Turbo-compressors and gas-bellows 
for nitrogen and sulphuric acid; numerous items of laboratory and industrial 
apparatus; plastics machines; high-pressure tubes; etc., with a total value of 
about 12,000,000 RM. 

6. Equipment for steel wire works; machinery worth 6,900,000 RM. 

7. Forges and presses, 800,000 RM. 

8. Coal and steel tubing. Coal worth 52,500,000 RM, of which 20,000,000 RM 
worth was to be delivered between Sept. 28, 1939, and Sept. 27, 1940; 12,600,000 
RM worth between Sept. 28, 1940, and May (Fefe.fj 11,1941; and the rest between 
Feb. 11, 1940, and May 11, 1941. Steel tubing worth 16,250,(X)0 RM, with 10,- 
000,000 RM worth to be delivered between Sept. 28, 1939 and Sept. 27, 1940, and 
the rest by May 11, 1941. 

9. Ships. To be delivered “promptly”: one tanker of about 12,000 tons; M/S 
Memel; M/S Phoenicia,; S/S Niimherg. To be delivered within 12 months: 1 
training vessel; 1 repair ship; 1 hoist-ship. 

10. Metals. 50,000 tons of steel tubing (including the quantities shown in 
sections 3 and 8 above) ; about 45,000 tons of other metals and metal products. 

’Not printed (1137/324452—57). The tyihIti items were the following; 

1. Naval construction. 5 floating cranes, 3 of them having 250 tons capacity; 
outfitting an electrode shop; various other items similar to those in List 2. 

2. Naval artillery and other matdriel. Two 381 mm. double turrets for 
deUvery in 17 and 20 months; 3 280 mm. triple turrets for delivery within 30-36 
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:and List 5 (industrial equipment and other industrial products)® 
to the value of 220 to 230 million reichsmarks stall be delivered from 
Germany to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics during the period 
of May 11,1941 to May 11,1942. 

Article 6 

The Government of the German Reich pledges itself to take all steps 
necessary to insure the performance of the deliveries named in Articles 
4 and 5. The German deliveries shall begin immediately. 

Article 7 

In List 6 ® appended to this Agreement are specified the machinery, 


months (or alternatively 3 additional 381 mm. double turrets within 23-29 
months) ; 4149.1 mm. triple turrets within 18-22 months; 14105 mm. twin mounts 
(including 4 sets to be included with Lutzow) ; all naval artillery to be fully 
equipped with fire control apparatus and spare parts; 2 8 m. submarine 
periscopes, by mid-1941. 

3. Hydrographic gear. 1950 stop-clocks; 2000 stop-watches; 80 chronometers; 
3 gyro-compasses for training; 150 deck clocks. 

4. Aircraft equipment. Three instaUations for altitude testing of motors; 2 
motion picture theodolite stations ; 5 fully-equipped motor testing establishments; 
1 cylinder-testing device. 

5. Machine tools, etc. Seventeen machine tools for delivery in fall 1941; 
29 others, delivery dates unspecihed; 1 plant for bimetallic rotating bands for 
shells, capacity 2000 tons per year, during second half of 1941; 1 plant for 
widia and titanite alloys, with capacity of 30 tons per year (the exact production 
formulas to be furnished, and the plants to be set up in working order in the 
USSR, with a 2-year period for installation and training of personnel). Delivery 
of these 2 plants will be governed by the conditions stated in Dist 6. 

•Not printed (2093/452922-23). Principal items; 

1. Mining equipment: various excavators worth 15,000,000 BM; cars, drills, 
compressors, and electric motors, totaling 12,500,000 RM. 

2. Diesels, locomobiles, turbines, and boilers; 32,500,000 RM. 

3. Equipment for electric power plants: 12,000,000 RM. 

4. Coal: 40,000,000 RM. 

5. Metal-working machines, especially of Hasse & Wrede system, in quantities 
to be agreed upon. 

6. Forges, presses, and equipment for steel wire plants; 2,000,000 BM, 

7. Ships: 1 crane ship with T5-ton lift; 5,450 h.p. tugs; 1 self-propelled river 
tanker. 

8. Metals: 50,000 tons of drill tubing and compressor tubing; 15,000 tons of 
steel cable; 300 tons of rustproof steel tubing; 3,000 tons of zinc-coated wire. 

•Not printed (2093/452924-26). This list Is prefaced hy two general condi¬ 
tions: (1) that the industrial processes revealed by Germany to the Soviet 
Union be kept secret; (2) that the Soviet Union refrain from competing with 
German firms in the world market with products of the installations, plants, 
and processes furnished by Germany. 

The list includes the following items to be ready, depending on conditions, in 
“normal delivery time”: 

1. Complete plants for recovering old rubber by analysis (capacity 5 to 10 
tons) ; for continuous vulcanizing of fabrics; and for hydrogenation of coal to 
produce 200,000 tons of oil per year. 

2. Plans and equipment for plants to produce Rohgummi Buna [synthetic 
rubber] ; synthetic urea (2,000 tons annually) ; aniline and chlorbenzol (10,000 
tons annually) ; phenol and chlorbenzol (6,000 tons annually) ; 4 types of ani¬ 
lines (5000 tons annually) ; chlorbenzol by continuous chlorination; hett^naftol, 
tiuram; koptaks, difinilguanidin; concentrated nitric acid (10-15,000 tons an¬ 
nually) ; hydrosulphate by electrolysis; cellulose wool. 

3. A plant for rapid vulcanization. 

4. Plans and equipment for Renn and Lurgi [metallurgical] installations, 
ready in 12 and 12 to 15 months, respectively*. 
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equipment, and processes of production which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is interested in acquiring or receiving- Both par¬ 
ties shall take all steps that may be necessary in order that commercial 
contracts for machinery, equipment, and processes of production of 
the kind enumerated in the list may be concluded as soon as possible. 

The payments that become due on the basis of these contracts dur¬ 
ing the validity of this Agreement shall be made from special ac¬ 
counts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Germany by way 
of the German-Soviet clearing system. If they become due during 
the first 15 months of the Treaty they shall be used in settlement of 
the Soviet deliveries provided for in Article 1, and insofar as they 
become due in the succeeding 12 months, in settlement of the Soviet 
deliveries provided for in Article 2. 

For this settlement other payments which are credited to the special 
accounts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for example for 
transit traffic, shall also be used. 

Article 8 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has de¬ 
clared by the exchange of letters of September 28, 1989, that it is 
prepared to deliver, in addition to the quantities of petroleum other¬ 
wise agreed upon or still to be agreed upon, a supplementary quan¬ 
tity of petroleum equivalent to the annual production of the Droho- 
bycz and Borysiaw oil region, in such proportions that half of this 
amount shall be delivered to Germany from the oil fields of the said 
oil region and the other half from the other oil regions of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. As compensation for these petroleum 
deliveries the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall receive de¬ 
liveries of coal and steel tubing- 

It is agreed that the quantities of petroleum and petroleum prod¬ 
ucts to be delivered in accordance herewith during the period Sep¬ 
tember 28,1939, to September 28,1940, shall be included in the amount 
named in List 1. In calculating the value of the compensatory de¬ 
liveries of coal and steel tubing, it shall be assumed that this first 
annual amount is equal to the value of 30 million reichsmarks. These 
petroleum deliveries shall be compensated by German deliveries of 
coal to the value of 20 million reichsmarks and steel tubing to the value 
of 10 million reichsmarks. These deliveries shall be made by Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1940. 

Article 9 

Both parties take it for granted that the mutual deliveries based on 
this Agreement are to balance. 

The Soviet deliveries made during the first 12 months of the dura¬ 
tion of this Agreement shall be compensated by German deliveries 
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by May 11, 1941; that is, after the first six months 50 percent of the 
Soviet deliveries provided for in the first period of the treaty shall be 
balanced by 40 percent of the German deliveries provided for in 
the same period of time; after 12 months 100 percent of the Soviet 
deliveries shall be balanced by 80 percent of the German deliveries. 
The rest of the German deliveries shall be made within the follow¬ 
ing 3 months. 

The Soviet deliveries made during the period from the 13th to 
the end of the 18th month of the duration of this Agreement shall be 
compensated by German deliveries to be made during the period from 
the 16th to the end of the 27th month, computed from the date thia 
Agreement goes into effect, in equal quarterly amounts. It is pro¬ 
vided that during this second period of the Agreement a balance 
isheet of the mutual deliveries shall be drawn up every three months. 

Article 10 

Each of the two Governments shall appoint plenipotentiaries who 
shall meet on the date specified in the previous Article. The task of 
these plenipotentiaries shall be to study currently the total commer¬ 
cial intercourse between Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the observance of the percentage relationship between 
the German and the Soviet deliveries mentioned in Article 9, and to 
take all measures necessary to carry out the economic program agreed 
upon between the Governments, especially to balance the above-men¬ 
tioned percentage relationship. 

The Plenipotentiaries of both Governments shall be empowered 
within the scope of their duties to communicate with each other 
directly, either in writing or orally. They may from time to time 
draw the experts needed in their work into their consultations. 

If the percentage relationship fixed by Article 9 for the mutual 
deliveries is disturbed in one of the periods of time, both parties shall 
take measures in the shortest possible time for the removal of the 
disproportion, in which connection supplementary deliveries, espe¬ 
cially of coal, shall be used by Germany as a means of settlement. 
In case this cannot be arranged, the interested party shall have the 
right to discontinue temporarily its deliveries until the stipulated 
relationship is attained. 

Article 11 

In the execution of this Agreement the following shall be applied: 

a) the Agreement regarding exchange of goods and payments of 
December 81, 1939;^^ 

&) the provisions of Article IV and of section 3 of Article v of the 
Credit Agreement of August 19,1939. 

"Not printed (3782/E3041719-21>. 
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Besides, in connection with the payment of Soviet obligations aris¬ 
ing from orders made on the basis of this Agreement, the provisions 
of section 5 of Article V of the above-mentioned Credit Agreement 
shall be correspondingly applicable; 

c) the Confidential Protocol of August 26, 1939.^^ 

Article 12 

Both Parties have agreed that the accommodations granted for 
transit traffic on the basis of the exchange of letters of September 28,. 
1939 (freight reductions of 50 percent on soybeans and the pajonent 
of all railway freight charges in the transit traffic through the Ger¬ 
man-Soviet clearing system) shall remain in force during the entire 
period of the validity of this Agreement. In order to facilitate use 
of the sums paid in reichsmarks by Germany for freight charges, 
Germany shall lend her cooperation to the Soviets in placing orders 
in Germany and in acquiring goods and techniques of production 
there. 


Article 13 

This Agreement shall not affect the Credit Agreement between the 
German Reich and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of August 
19, 1939, which shall remain completely in force. 

Article 14 

This Agreement shall become effective upon signature. 

Done in two original copies in the German and the Russian lan¬ 
guages respectively, both texts being equally authentic. 

Done in Moscow, February 11, 1940. 

For the Government Representing the Government of the 

of the German Reich: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

K- Ritter A, Mikoxan 

K. SoHNimRE Bababin 

CONPIDBNTIAL PROTOCOL 

In connection with the Economic Agreement signed today between 
the German Reich and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the' 
undersigned Plenipotentiaries of the Governments of both Parties 
have agreed concerning the following: 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics diall 
instruct the proper Soviet commercial organizations to enter into 
negotiations with the German organizations and firms designated by 
the Government of the German Reich in regard to the purchase by 
the Soviet Union of metals and other goods in third countries and in 


^ Vol. vn, document No. 340, 
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regard to the sale of these metals and goods to Germany. Such sales 
shall be made by the Soviet organizations on the following basis: 

Payment for the goods by the German purchasers up to 70 percent 
in transferable foreign currency to be designated by the Soviet com¬ 
mercial organization making the delivery and 30 percent in reichs¬ 
marks in. accordance with the German-Soviet Agreement regarding 
exchange of goods and payments of December 31, 1939. If the Ger¬ 
man purchaser is not in a position to make payment in the currency 
suggested by the Soviet commercial organization, he may offer to 
make payment in another transferable currency. If the Soviet com¬ 
mercial organization refuses this currency, payment shall be made in 
gold on conditions to be agreed upon between the purchaser and the 
Soviet commercial organization making delivery. 

In this connection the Germans shall, for the purpose of utiliza^ 
tion of the sums in reichsmarks paid by the Germans to the Soviet 
commercial organizations, lend their cooperation in placing orders in 
Germany and in the acquisition of goods and production techniques 
in Germany. 

Moscow, February 11, 1940. 


For the Government 
of the German Keich: 
K. Ritter 
K. SCHNURRE 


Representing the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
A. Mikoxan 
Babariet 


No. 608 

F18/486 

The Trade Representati/ae of the Soviet Union in G-ermany^ to the 
Ohairman of the German Economic DeZegcdion 

at present in Moscow, February 11,1940. 

Herb Minister : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of today’s date, which reads as follows: ^ 

“Germany agrees that the amounts of money totaling 68.4 million 
reichsmarks provided for war material by the Credit Agreement of 
August 19, 1939, may in accordance with the provisions of the said 
Credit Agreement also be used for ordering articles from Dists 2 and 
4 appended to the Economic Agreement of February 11, 1940. It is 
agreed that articles to be ordered in this manner shall be decided 
upon between the Ministry of Economics of the Reich and the Trade 
Agency of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics in Germany.” 

I declare myself to be in agreement with the contents. 

Please accept, Herr Minister, the assurance of my higher 
consideration. 

Bababut 


Not printed (P18/436). 
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No. 609 


173/84.191-93 

The Legation m the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

SECRET The Hague, February 12,1940—6:45 p. m. 

No. 109 of February 12 Received February 12—9:30 p. m. 

A neutral source which is very well disposed toward us indicated 
to me that the Japanese offer to conclude a nonaggression pact with 
the Netherlands is Japan’s answer to Roosevelt’s step of sending 
Welles to Europe. Roosevelt is especially concerned about East Asia, 
since a Japanese reaction to the American embargo is feared, and this 
reaction is expected to take the direction of new expansion. In view 
of the aroused and united public opinion in the United States, Roose¬ 
velt is not in a position to give his policy in the Far East a different 
direction. 

Behind the Japanese attempt at political rapprochement with the 
Netherlands there is the Japanese desire of obtaining from the Nether¬ 
lands not only new concessions in Borneo but also the permission very 
quickly to make both the old, impoverished concessions and the new 
ones productive by permitting thousands of Chinese workers to come 
in. Japan is said to be striving to win Chinese youth through promis¬ 
ing prospects of colonization in the Netherlands Indies. Although it 
is recognized here that Japan must obtain new sources of oil, the 
influence of the oil magnates here, who are tinder British domination 
and are accustomed to seeing things only through British eyes, is too 
great to make rapprochement with Japan appear feasible for the 
time being. 

It was pointed out to me that developments attending Welles’ trip 
would be the more advantageous from our point of view if Germany 
would as ostentatiously as possible during his European trip, promote 
open rapprochement with Japan, particularly economic negotiations 
concerning, possibly, concessions in Northern China; this would bring 
effective pressure to bear on Roosevelt toward considering German de¬ 
mands and objectives with greater understanding than would other¬ 
wise be the case. It is Roosevelt’s anxiety which brings Welles here. 
England and France, involved in the European war, could (group 
missing) the United States of America alone in a conflict with Japan, 
which would be tantamount to a political defeat and a tremendous loss 
of prestige for presidential candidate Roosevelt, especially since he 
does not at present have at his disposal the forces for maintaining his 
policy. Since the War Council in Paris is said to have considered East 
Asiatic questions in the sense of giving secondary priority to all in¬ 
terests there for the present, Welles’ trip was hastened- Roosevelt’s 
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fears would be confirmed if German-Japanese rapprochement in the 
economic field were now making visible progress. Eoosevelt would 
then have to bring all of his influence to bear on England and France 
to break off the futile war, accept the new situation in Europe and 
devote themselves explicitly to the greater interests in the Far East 
Eoosevelt’s fears are confirmed by increasing indications tliat England 
is planning a tighter consolidation of the Empire in the Near East 
and Africa, without giving up her position in British India. With 
reference to the African report it is significant that a strong Anglo- 
French financial group is having the Banque de Paris et Pays-Bas 
buy up all Belgian-Congo shares obtainable on the open market (a 
report which could probably be checked unobtrusively). 

Thereby it is also intended to exert pressure on the Eng of the Bel¬ 
gians, whose family probably holds most of the shares. The main 
objective, however, is to prepare for England in the African area a 
visible increase in power, consolidation, and extension of the British 
sphere of influence, and maintenance of British prestige in the world— 
which cannot be attained, as circumspect circles in England are coming 
to realize more and more, through the war with Germany. 

The fact that England’s active policy vis-a-vis Turkey is also al¬ 
ready serving the greater plan of consolidating the Empire in a 
smaller circle (Near East and Africa) is confirmed in today’s article 
by the diplomatic correspondent of the Sunday TimeSj who writes that 
England cannot remain indifferent to developments in the area of 
Iran and Iraq. 

If rumors here should prove correct, to the effect that the British 
Government induced the Imperial Chemical trust (Eden) to offer to 
the Italian Government, in spite of the well-known capital invest¬ 
ments at the Dead Sea, the financing of the potash exploitation in 
Ethiopia, and further, that the British Government is again playing 
up increased Italian participation in the Administration of the Suez 
Canal, this should be considered a further confirmation of British 
plans. Since the British Government realizes that such offers would 
not satisfy Italian aspirations and that France is not prepared to 
make territorial concessions in Tunisia, consideration is being given 
to obtaining Italian participation in the planned “Chartered Com- 
pagnie Africa” through the cession of Jibuti and Somaliland. 

A contributing factor in Welles’ trip is the American fear that the 
war will end with the division of European markets between the 
Anglo-French economic bloc and Germany, which would mean a total 
loss of Europe as a customer of the American export industry. 

The American plan of suggesting a four-year truce to the belliger¬ 
ents and then of intervening in the meantime in economic negotiations 
in which Japan (but not Russia) and Italy would be included springs 
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originally from this same concern. A new course becomes apparent 
from HulPs statement about making preparations with the neutrals 
for economic policy after the war,^ and it is typical that he first re¬ 
ceived the Dutch Minister, to the surprise of the Government here 
(by way of a counteraction to Japan’s offer to conclude a nonaggres¬ 
sion pact with the Netherlands). 

AscmfAKN* 

* See document No. 60S. 

* Gottfried Aschmann had been Director of the Press Department of the For¬ 
eign Ministry from 1036 to 1939. Pensioned in 1939 with the rank of Minister, he 
was called back into service at the outbreak of war and attached to the legation 
at the Hague to be in charge of the greatly expanded press activities of the 
Missions in the Netherlands and Belgium. 

No. 610 

183/86061 

MemorandiMTi hy the State Secretary 

St.S. No, 146 Berlin, February 12, 1940. 

The President of the Swiss National Council, Henry Vallotton, of 
Bausaime, was in Finland to study the present condition of the Fin¬ 
nish people. He appears also to have left there a donation of Swiss 
money. 

M. Vallotton, with whom I have been well acquainted for a long time, 
also came around to talking about the atmosphere in Switzerland and 
the threat from Germany. I assured him how urgently necessary for 
Germany it was to leave Switzerland out of the present war. I au¬ 
thorized him to mention this wish of ours in talks with his friends 
in Parliament provided he made sure that the Swiss press did not 
make a “declaration” out of it. I did not want to be mentioned in 
the Swiss press at all, for I was not authorized to make any such 
‘‘declaration.” I availed myself moreover of the opportunity to im¬ 
press upon him how necessary it was for the Swiss press to adopt a 
different attitude from that heretofore taken. 

Weizsaoker 


No. 611 

Fll/0139-0141 

T7ie Chief of the Security Police arid of the Secu/rity Service to the 

Foreign Minister 

icosT TjRaENT BERLIN, February 12, 1940. 

By orderly RM 7 g Es. 

VI F C.d.S. AZ: 53081/40 Bi./H. 

I>EAR Partt Comraue VON Ribbentrop ! A confidential agent of 
my office has proved on several occasions in the past to have excellent 
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-connections with Netherlands governmental circles. He is personally 
.acquainted with Foreign Minister EQejffens and, he says, was included 
in several recent meetings of an “action committee” of the Nether¬ 
lands Government to which belong Minister President de Geer and 
Foreign Minister Klejffens, among others. 

The informant describes the view on the present situation held by 
the Netherlands Government as follows: The Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment fails to understand why Belgium on the occasion of the recent 
crisis (mobilization, phase D), secured for herself an option, as it 
were, on England’s help. It believes that this decision was impru¬ 
dent and does not contemplate any similar action. It wants to have 
a good understanding with Belgium, but not military allian'ce by any 
means. Outwardly, a pretense of unconcern is maintained: Holland 
has the Fiihrer’s promise! Inwardly, however, the Government is 
practical enough to reckon with “possibilities.” 

If Holland keeps her present government—and there is every in- 
<3ic’ation that she will—^then Holland will solve all the problems that 
might possibly arise independently of foreign powers. If Germany 
^should march through Belgium, Holland would do nothing. If Ger¬ 
man troops march through southern Bimburg, Holland would offer 
local resistance and raise a big outcry, but definitely would not counter¬ 
attack or beg England and France for help. 

The informant has assured us that his statements are absolutely 
reliable although they must not, of course, be expressed publicly. He 
also asks that Berlin should bear in mind at all times that the attitudes 
of Belgium and Holland are widely divergent in the present situa¬ 
tion. The men governing Holland at present regard independence 
as the highest good and would do everything to find solutions that 
would end the conflict as soon as possible. These men also realize 
that the difficulty lies with England alone. It is not impossible that 
the Netherlands Government might in the very near future make 
semiofficial inquiries in Italy since the Duce is the only man in a 
position to take such an initiative. 

Most important among the statements of the informant seem to 
be those referring to a possible passage of German troops. The 
impression is that Germany is perhaps to be approached through 
the informant with certain suggestions, but that conversely, he could 
also be used to convey them to the ^‘action committee” of the Neth¬ 
erlands Government. 

The informant can probably be reached until Wednesday of this 
week.^ 

BQetdricsh 


^The Foreign Minister regueeted on Feb. 14 (FLI/OISS) that Hey^^ be 
thanked for forwarding the report, but that the informant for the moment be given 
no suggestion for further action. 
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No* 612 

B1S/B0033S4 

Mennorandv/nv hy the Minister to FirZcmd'^ 

SECRET Berlin, February 13,1940. 

The Keich Foreign Minister told me yesterday at the conclusion of 
a lengthy conference that Germany did not wish to mediate in the 
Finnish-Russian conflict at the moment. It could not be predicted 
today how that question would stand in a few weeks. 

The Foreign Minister then raised the question whether I could 
find out in a discreet way in Finland what conditions the Finnish 
Government would agree to if the occasion should arise. I replied 
that this was a difficult task in view of the situation. But even if 
real mediation were out of the question, still it might be possible to- 
make discreet arrangements for a Finn who was persona grata in 
Moscow, such as, M. Paasikivi, to have an interview with some Rus¬ 
sian in Berlin. The Foreign Minister replied that I could suggest 
to the Finnish Foreign Minister as my own idea that he might 
through me ask the Reich Foreign Minister to sound out Moscow as 
to whether the Russians were disposed to send someone to Berlin for 
a talk with Paasikivi. 

BlUCHEB: 

^For another account of this Interview see Wipert von Bliicher, Q-eaandter 
sttoischen Dihtatiur und DemoJcratie (Wiesbaden, 1961), pp. 172-174. 

No. 613 

33/25221 

The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United Stages 

Telegram 

No. 136 of February 14 Berlin, February 14,1946. 

RAM 5T. 

With reference to your telegram No. 150 of February 8, 1940.^ 

Please inform Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles orally 
of the following: 

The Reich Government has taken cognizance of President Roose¬ 
velt’s intention to send a special representative to Europe and, among 
other capitals, also to Berlin. It seems to the Reich Government 
that there is a certain contradiction between the recall of American 
Ambassador Wilson and President Roosevelt’s desire to inform him¬ 
self on the situation in Germany. The Reich Government is not 
acquainted with the intention and objective pursued by President 


Document No. 598. 
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Boosevelt in sending Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles to 
Europe, but is prepared to receive Mr. Sumner Welles. The German 
position on the international situation and the war has been made 
unmistakably clear to the world in the Fiihrer’s speeches. As regards 
Germany’s relations with the United States in particular, it should 
be noted that the present state of affairs is unsatisfactory to both 
peoples. Should the American Government desire in sending Mr. 
Sumner Welles to Berlin to express the intention of terminating this 
situation—^to the development of which the Reich Government has 
not contributed in any way—and effecting a change, this would 
undoubtedly be in the interest of both peoples.^ 

Ribbentrop 


* Thomsen replied in a telegram of Feb. 15 (33/25222) that he had handed 
Welles an aide-memoire in the sense of these instructions which Welles had 
promised to transmit to the President. Welles had emphasized that his journey 
had no purpose other than to provide the President with a coordinated picture 
of the Eluropean situation based on conversations with its leading statesmen. 

On Feb. 20, Japanese Counselor of Embassy Usami ashed Woermann about 
Germany’s interpretation of the Welles mission. Woermann replied that Ger¬ 
many knew no more about the Welles mission than the official American com¬ 
munique stated. He pointed out that the subject had “not exactly been treated 
as a sensation on the front page of our newspapers,” and recalled that Roosevelt 
as well as Welles himself had made many anti-German speeches. Woermann 
memorandum of Feb. 20 (33/25226). 

On Feb. 27, Weizshcker recorded in a memorandum (B21/B005410) that Ameri¬ 
can Charge d’Affaires Kirk said he was uninformed as to the contents of Welles’ 
talks in Europe. WeizsSlcker also noted: “Kirk’s x>ersonal views are weU 
known. For him Europe now confronts a choice between peace and Bolshevism.” 


No. 614 


5568/B398117-18 

MemoraTidwm hy the State Seoretary 

St.S. No. 152 BERUhT, February 14,1940. 

W 782 g. 

The Greek Minister ^ called on me today and opened the conversation 
with a few political statements which culminated in the assurance 
that Greece would preserve her neutrality with all her strength and 
to the very last. 

After that, the Minister turned to Greek foreign trade relations. 
He set forth Greece’s dependence on British coal and the income de¬ 
rived from Greek shipping. He added that his Minister President 
wished not only to maintain but also to expand trade with Germany. 

Finally the Minister turned to our deliveries of war material to 
Greece. In this connection I had to refute a misstatement on the part 
of the Minister when he spoke of the delivery of German planes to 
Bulgaria, which could have no other target than Greece. A remark 


Alexander Rizo-Rangabd. 
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by the Minister about the fear of Germany in the Balkans also- 
prompted me to make it quite plain to him who it was that had an 
interest in disturbing the peace in the Balkans, and that it might be 
better for him to consider the purpose of the Weygand army. Ger- 
many, I continued, did not inject any political considerations into her 
trade relations with Greece. 

On this basis, which the Minister surely could not fail to recognize, 
I would gladly take under consideration his troubles about the de¬ 
livery of war material. 

Herewith submitted to the Economic Policy Department with a 
request that, at a suitable opportunity, information be given con¬ 
cerning the justification of the Greek wishes. 

Weizsacker 


No. 615 


S6S7/E(>35544 

The Director of the Political Department to the Legation in Norway 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT BERLIN, February 17, 1940—^2:45 a. m. 

No. 133 of February 17 Received Oslo, February 17—3:40 a. m. 

The OKM has reported that the steamer AltTnark was molested in 
Norwegian territorial waters near the coast by a British destroyer 
which attempted to come alongside. 

Please instruct all Consulates in question to exercise constantly 
the greatest watchfulness. 

Please also point out to the Norwegian Government at once in ear¬ 
nest terms—at an unconventional hour if necessary—^that Norway’s 
neutrality has been violated and that there is acute danger of further 
violations.’^ 

Please take all measures required by the situation there in coopera¬ 
tion with the Naval Attach4.^ 

WOERMANN 


* On Peb. 17, BrSuer sent Jens Bull, Secretary-General of the Norwegian For¬ 
eign Ministry, a note (3687/K035542) confirming a telephone conversation at 
9:30 that morning. Brauer had protested the ‘‘outrage” perpetrated by the 
British destroyer Goasach against AltmarJc, charged that the Norwegian Gov¬ 
ernment had afforded her inadequate protection, called for restoration of the 
ship to her original condition, and demanded that all measures be taken against 
the assailants. In a telegram later that day (3687/E035549-50), Brhuer reported 
that he had been officially notified that the Norwegian Legation in London had 
been instructed to protest to the British Government about the violation of Nor¬ 
way’s sovereignty by British naval forces against Altmarh, The text of the Nor¬ 
wegian note of Feb. 17, together with a British record of the conversation which 
took place when the Norwegian Minister, B. A. Colban, presented it to Halifax, 
are printed in Correspondence Between His Majesty’s Oonemment in the United 
Kingdom and the Norwegian Government Respecting the German Steamer 
mark”, London, 17th February—15th March, 1940 (Omd. 8012), London, 1.950. 

* See document No. 618. 
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No. 616 


186 / 74058 ^ 9 ' 

The Ambassador in Spain to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

TOP SECRET Madrid, February 17, 1940. 

No. 650 of February 17 Received February 17—4:45 p. m. 

Make no copies 

For the Foreign Ministry only. 

With reference to my telegram No. 459 of February 10 ^ and to your 
telegram No. 225 of February 14.^ 

It is being said in Sofindus circles that Bernhardt is returning to 
Spain equipped with the fullest powers because the Spanish-German 
agreement of December 22 ® is supposedly a complete failure. This 
tallies with the recent monopoly pretensions of Sofindus reported in 
despatch W 201/40 of February 14,* and the position of the Economics 
Ministry, reported in instructions W 601 g of February 7 ® and W 681 g 
of February 10,® which amounts to nothing less than a partial elimi¬ 
nation or a ‘‘bowing out’’ of the Embassy. A reliable source in Ber¬ 
lin further indicates that Bernhardt intends to submit to Franco here 
in Spain plans for the reconstruction of Spain; that would be a re¬ 
newal of Bernhardt’s political activity in Spain, prohibited once be¬ 
fore by the Foreign Ministry.’’ Bernhardt is also said to have de¬ 
clared in Germany that it would be he who would dispense the or¬ 
ders for industry. Furthermore, it appears to be a positive fact that 
the Economics Ministry is again going to send Bernhardt to Spain 
on a permanent basis as the top man in Sofindus. 

To what extent these stories are completely true it is impossible to 
judge from here. It is certain, however, that Bernhardt’s impend¬ 
ing reappearance here will bring on all the serious diflS-Culties which 
I have been anticipating. 

If impossible situations like those during the civil war are not to 
recur and if a politically dangerous dissatisfaction of the Spanish 
Government over the new attempts at monopoly of a German firm 
is to be avoided, it would be essential to define exactly Bernhardt’s 
powers and responsibilities in writing, indicating the limitation as to 
scope and time, and to inform me of the particulars. 

Please inform Staatsrat Wohlthat. 

Stoetrer. 


^Document No. 604. * « ^ 

*Not printed (1308/348194). This announced the impending arrival in Spain 
of Johannes Bernhardt. The instruction stated that no change of policy was 
tmder consideration with regard to Sofindus. 

■ Document No. 482. 

* Not printed (1308/348147-48). 

‘Notprinted (1308/348228). 

•Notprinted (1308/348223-25), 

• See vol. m, documents Nos. 794 and 795, 
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No. 617 


B1S/B003396-9T 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegrram 

MOST TjitGEKT HELSINKI, February 17,1940—6:44 p. m. 

SECRET Received February 17—10:00 p. m. 

No. 71 of February 17 

I had a long talk today with the Foreign Minister. I remonstrated 
with him for the statement reported in our telegram No, 62,^ M. 
Tanner defended himself with the argument that he had had to assume 
that the rumors about mediation had been launched by the Russians 
in order to paralyze the will of the Finnish people to defend them¬ 
selves. His statement had had the purpose of strengthening the home 
front. After a further rather heated discussion M. Tanner stated 
that he had not meant to say anything against Germany. 

I then told him that the Finnish army, notwithstanding all local 
successes, could not in the long run hold out against Russia’s superior 
force, that none of the powers would dare to side openly with Finland, 
and that assistance in the form of volunteers and arms was insuffi¬ 
cient. Besides, I did not see how a third state could undertake any 
mediation, and German mediation could not be considered at this time, 
either, 

M. Tanner said mournfully that I had only bad news for him when 
he had hoped that I would have something cheerful to say. After 
talking about many other things I said that on my lonely return trip 
I had constantly been turning the matter over in my mind, and had 
come to the entirely personal conclusion that something might perhaps 
be accomplished if a Finn who was respected \l>eliel>t\ in Moscow 
should have a secret meeting with some Russian in a third country. 
M. Tanner seized upon the idea, and remarked, on the personal side, 
that he himself, being a Menshevik, was persona ingrata in Moscow. 
We agreed that Paasikivi met the requisite of being well looked upon 
in Moscow. At the end of the talk I formulated the idea to the effect 
that M. Tanner would ask the Reich Foreign Minister through me 
whether he was willing to sound out the Kremlin as to whether the 
Russian Government was disposed to send someone to Berlin for a 
secret exchange of views with M. Paasikivi. I emphasized that this 

^TMs telegram (B18/B003388) transmitted Tanner’s statement to tlie Fin- 
nisli Chamber denying foreign press reports that “a Great Power” was expected to 
mediate in the Rtisso-Finnish conflict. Tanner said that the Finnish Govern¬ 
ment had taken no steps in this direction and knew of none, and also that Fin¬ 
land—^with the help now coming in response to the League of Nations resolu¬ 
tion—would be able to meet all attacks. Finland would not accept a dictated 
peace, and the rumors of mediation might well be spread merely to paralyze 
foreign aid. 
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was my own personal idea and that its execution was contingent on 
two conditions, both unknown to me; first, the willingness of the Beich 
Foreign Minister, and second, that of the Russian Government. M. 
Tanner thanked me for the interest I had shown for Finland and 
added that he would discuss the matter with his Cabinet colleagues and 
would inform me of further developments. 

SliTTOHEB 


No. 618 

S076/61295S~5T 

MemoT<mdum. by the NavoH AttacTie in Norway ^ 

(SECRET OsiiO, February 17,1940. 

B. No. 590 g 

Subject: S. S. Altmarh, 

1. Febnmry 15^ evening: A message was received from Bergen 
(telegram from the captain of Altmarh) that the ship was lying 
north of Bergen, having been stopped by a patrol vessel and kept 
from proceeding on the ground that the declared area cannot be passed 
at night. Thereupon, the following steps were taken: 

a) The matter was cleared with Admiral Diesen (Commanding 
Admiral). The steamer received authorization to pass through the 
declared area at night. 

b) A coded telephone message was sent to the OKM that the 
steamer would pass Bergen on a southerly course around 11 p. m. 

2. February 16^ forenoon: Clarification was sought by a coded tele¬ 
phone call to Haugesund whether the steamer actually had passed 
through the Bergen zone during the night. Haugesund notified the 
OKM in code via the Foreign Ministry that the steamer had passed. 

3. February 16, 6 m.; A telephone call was received from the 

Naval Attache section, OKM, giving the approximate position of the 
steamer as well as instructions to make appropriate arrangements 
for her safety. Action taken: 

A telephone call was made to the Commanding Admiral, requesting 
that arrangements be made to escort the steamer through the coastal 
district or Kristiansand (which also comprises the district of 
Eigeroy). Emphasis was placed on the importance of the vessel 
which flies the official Keich ensign. A promise was received that due 
attention would be given to this information. 

^ The files also contain detailed reports of tUe A-lttnarTc Incident by Captain 
Dan, master of tlie vessel, and by tbe t-egation in Oslo. Jean’s report, dated 
Feb. 20 (3076/612962-72), describes events of Feb. 16 and 17 directly involving 
bis ship, Tbe basic text of tbe Legation report (3687/E035568-77), which twb: 
a wider view of tbe incident, was initialed by Neuhans, the Counselor of Le¬ 
gation, on Feb. 28, and various amplifications were inserted later. 

.KPS 


—PS4- 
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4. February 16^ late afternoon: Another telephone call was made 
to the Commanding Admiral requesting information. The reply 
was: “We have heard nothing specific. Protection is assured. I cau- 
not tell you anything more.’’ 

5. Febnuiry 16^ 9:60 p, m.: Prompted by the special bulletin of 
the Deutschland transmitter, I telephoned the Admiralty once more. 

I was now referred to the Secretary General, who in turn referred 
me to Admiral Diesen. Information: There has been an incident 
The steamer is safe. There is no more reason for concern. The 
steamer is covered by Norwegian patrol vessels. I was not given her 
exact position although I asked for it. I then telephoned to OKM 
and reported directly to Admiral Schniewind. 

Despite Admiral Diesen’s assurance that he would keep me in¬ 
formed of any news he should receive, I had no further call, so that 
it was reasonable to assume that the steamer was safe. Despite the 
advanced hour of the night, the Minister intervened once more per¬ 
sonally and talked with the Secretary General of the Foreign Minis¬ 
try. He, too, received reassuring information. 

6. February 17^ m tTie momim,g: I telephoned the Admiralty re¬ 
questing information concerning possible additional news. Em¬ 
barrassed silence. Admiral Diesen alone could give me the infor¬ 
mation. Diesen was in the Foreign Ministry. He did not come to 
the telephone. I asked that he receive me at once. 

February 17^ 9 a. m.: Lieutenant von Krosigk (OKM) telephoned, 
A cipher telegram was transmitted reading: News from steamer 
lacking. 

The telegrams of the captain arrived at the Legation giving an ac¬ 
count of the attack. The Minister in person energetically took the 
matter in hand. Then followed the Minister’s reports to the Foreign 
Ministry with the request that they be forwarded to OKM. 

February 17^ 10:80 a. m.: With the concurrence of the Minister, I 
called upon the Admiralty where Admiral Diesen at last received 
me. He was very dejected and upon my request gave the following 
account: 

His statement of the evening of February 15 that the steamer had 
received authorization to pass the Bergen declared area during the 
night was correct. He had done even more and had the ship es¬ 
corted by a Norwegian patrol vessel. This patrol vessel had con¬ 
stantly been with Altmark^ and was relieved south of Bergen by the 
Norwegian torpedo boat Skarv (an old vessel of 90 tons displacement), 
which continued to escort Altmark. He deplored that Altmark had 
used her radio near Bergen, which was forbidden, and he, Diesen, 
presumed that the British established her location through the radio 
signal. {^Altmark did actually use the radio to send a telegram to 
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the Legation requesting its intervention to secure the transit permit. 
When it was indicated to him that the sending of radio signals was 
forbidden, the captain of AltmarJc apologized to the Admiral in Ber¬ 
gen.) At about 5 p. m. a British cruiser and 5 destroyers hove into 
sight east of Eigeroy. One of the destroyers tried to stop AUmark. 
The British cruiser sent out a boat. Altmark however paid no at¬ 
tention and continued on her course. The Norwegian patrol vessel 
protested very sharply to the British destroyer against this inter¬ 
ference within Norwegian territorial waters. Altmark then turned 
into Jossing Fjord. At that time a second Norwegian torpedo boat 
joined Skarv (following my telephone call to Admiral Diesen con¬ 
cerning protection of Altmarh ). Altmark thus was guarded by two 
Norwegian naval vessels. Nevertheless, two British destroyers also 
headed into the fjord while the cruiser and two destroyers remained 
outside. Skarv placed herself between Altmark and the British and 
protested once more in the sharpest terms, whereupon the British 
left. That was the situation at the time when he talked with me on 
the telephone the night before and he had therefore been justified in 
stating that all danger was past. 

Later in the evening, at about 8 p. m., one destroyer suddenly re¬ 
appeared, approached Altmarh and turned searchlights on her. One 
of the Norwegian torpedo boats again protested. The British re¬ 
plied that they had to take several hundred British prisoners oflF the 
ship and boarded Altmarh without paying any attention to the pro¬ 
test. Shooting was then heard and after a relatively short time the 
destroyers steamed out again at full speed. When I asked why the 
Norwegian torpedo boats had not resisted by force of arms this 
monstrous violation of international law, Admiral Diesen replied in 
these words: “What is a little torpedo boat with two automatic weap¬ 
ons on board (two 47 mm.) to do against a cruiser? A single salvo 
would wipe her out. Besides, the ice was so heavy that our small 
Norwegian boats were in no position to pursue the powerful British 
destroyers.” (Comment by Naval Attache: According to the captain 
of Altmarh the ice was not that heavy.) 

When I said that I, as an officer of the German Navy, found it 
nevertheless impossible to understand and approve the weak at¬ 
titude of the commander of the Norwegian torpedo boat, he replied 
only by shrugging his shoulders. 

Admiral Diesen continued: The last message he received this morn¬ 
ing stated that all of the British ships had steamed out of sight. The 
coastal patrol posts no longer had contact with the British ships. The 
wounded had been placed under medical care. He would extend every 
facility for getting in touch with the captain of Altmarh. He spoke 
bitterly, but in very cautious and reserved terms, about the action 
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of the British. He also added that the crew of Altmarh had returned 
the fire. I denied this immediately, stating that Altmarh was no 
naval vessel and had no weapons. Reply: ‘^But she does; she has anti- 
aircraft guns.” To this I replied: ‘^That is entirely unknown to me* 
what has your Navy observed ?” Reply: ^Tt has been reported to me 
that the ship has antiaircraft guns, but that they are kept below deck.’’ 
To this I countered: ^‘Which is proof that they cannot be fired.” 

While I was still with the Admiral, a Norwegian message arrived 
that Altrriarh was preparing to blow herself up. Admiral Diesen 
called to my attention that there were important Norwegian industrial 
plants nearby which might be damaged as a result. I replied that I 
could not imagine that the captain was planning to blow her up. 

I then had a talk with several other officers of the Admiralty, in¬ 
cluding Commander Gottwald, who said in the presence of two of his 
fellow officers; “That’s just like the British as I know them.” I 
stressed in this talk once more my utter failure to comprehend the 
attitude of the commanders of the two Norwegian torpedo boats, 
who could have furnished proof, despite the odds against them, that 
they could not only talk about neutrality but also die a hero’s death 
for neutrality. The reply was: “They were young officers who nat¬ 
urally did not have the courage to open fire on the British without 
orders.” 

I further wish to report that the Naval Press Chief, Captain Steen, 
with whom I have so far maintained very good and even friendly 
relations, has unfortunately been taken seriously ill and that his 
successor did not have the courage to give me the information which 
Captain Steen would surely have given me. 

All that could be done for the protection of Altmarh by the Lega¬ 
tion and by myself since the ship’s appearance off Bergen was, I believe, 
done. The S. S. Altmarh was actually given the strongest protection 
ever accorded a German ship by Norway. 

7. February 77, 11 a. m,: The Minister ordered that all measures 
be taken to assure the refloating of the ship and the protection of the 
crew. The Consul in Stavanger was instructed to go immediately to 
the location where the incident occurred. Furthermore, Captain 
Kempf, who is an expert in navigational matters, is being sent up by 
car to be at the disposal of the captain of Altmarh. An improvised 
telephone post has been established near the location, so that the 
captain can be reached at all times. 

The captain reported that all secret materials had been held in 
readiness in sacks with sufficient weight for throwing overboard and 
were dropped in 60 to 80 meters of water before the ship was boarded 
by the British destroyer. He thought it would be impossible to 
retrieve them. Captain Kempf will look into this once more himself. 
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Altmark has for the time being declined any assistance by salvage 
tugs. The diver will go down on February 18 to survey the damage to 
the stern which has run aground on rock. The captain will then decide 
what to do. He has reported that so far the losses are six dead; three 
very seriously wounded, one of whom is expected to die; three seriously 
wounded who will probably recover; and one missing, who was prob¬ 
ably drowned. The British fired indiscriminately into the unarmed 
crew. The captain of Altmark is very critical of the action of the 
Norwegian torpedo boats. He did not want to be more specific on the 
telephone. 

For the rest I refer to the Minister’s extensive telephone reports to 
the Foreign Ministry, and to my brief interim report telephoned 
directly to Admiral Fricke.* 

ScBimiBnR 


* On Feb. 18, tbe Director of the Press Department sent telegraphic instruc¬ 
tions (3076/612958-59) for guidance of Altmark*s captain in dealing with the 
foreign press. He was to emphasize that she carried only small arms and offered 
no resistance; that she was an ordinary oil transport with a civilian crew, as¬ 
signed at the outbreak of war as a supply ship for Admiral Oraf Spee; that the 
small naval party aboard did not change Altmar7c*8 status as an unarmed vessel; 
and that living conditions were the same for Germans and prisoners. He should 
avoid mentioning her call at a Mexican port and the particulars of her coopera¬ 
tion with Graf Spee, 

On Feb. 21, BrSuer reported by telegraph (3076/612976-76) on a conversation 
that day with Koht who condemned the British action but regarded further viola¬ 
tions of Norwegian territorial waters as unlikely. Koht said that his Govern¬ 
ment contemplated submitting the Altmark incident to arbitration to determine 
not whether Britain had violated international law, which he said was ''quite 
patent,” but whether any blame could be attached to Norway. The further dis¬ 
position of Altmark and crew was also discussed in this conversation; then in 
a memorandum of Feb. 24, BrUuer recorded a conversation of that morning with 
Secretary General Bull who asked that the ship be removed from Norwegian 
waters as soon as possible. Bull noted that Halifax had advanced the view 
that Altmark*s crew should be interned (see document No. 615, footnote 1). 
Brhuer opposed this view, pointing out that Altmark was in a Norwegian port 
involuntarily because of damage resulting from a violation of international law 
and arguing that she was entitled to remain until fully repaired. On Mar. 26, 
Brhuer telegraphed (3687/E035578) that Altmark, accompanied by a German 
tug and a Norwegian destroyer, had entered Swedish waters at 7:60 a. m.. 
Mar. 22. 


No. 619 


8,118/641586-88 

The President of the German-Japanese Society'^ to the State 

Secretary 

Berlin, February 17, 1940, 
Pol. VIII 242. 

Bear W^eizsacker : Pursuant to our conversation of yesterday I 
am sending you in the enclosure the short memorandum for which 
you asked. 

Comradely greetings and Heil Hitler I 

Yours, Foerster 


Admiral Kichard Foerster, (Bet.) 
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[Enclosure! 

Memorandum 


February 16, 1940. 

Today on tbe occasion of a luncheon I had a lengthy conversation 
with the Japanese Ambassador on the policy of the United States of 
America, from which the following ideas may be of interest. The 
Ambassador expressed himself as follows: 

“The Americans have no politicians and diplomats of any stature. 
They do not pursue a long-range policy; their policy is strongly in¬ 
fluenced by personal interests, and at present the presidential election 
plays an important role. I always tell my American friends that in 
the present world situation the Americans ought to pursue an abso¬ 
lutely impartial policy; they also ought to avoid coihmitting them¬ 
selves emotionally on one side or another, so that they are always in 
a position to play the part of mediator, should the occasion arise.” 

Since I had the feeling that this recommendation of an impartial 
policy was supposed also to refer to the attitude of the Americans 
toward Japan, I went further into this point and said that a partisan¬ 
ship of the Americans for the British in East Asia would only he 
harmful to them in the long run. They should be encouraged as much 
as possible to take an economic interest in East Asia; this was not 
dangerous for Japan, since in my opinion the United States had no 
power interests in East Asia. On the other hand, economic competi¬ 
tion might thereby arise between America and England in East Asia 
which could only be of advantage to Japan,* since it would greatly 
weaken the power position of England in East Asia, in the preserva¬ 
tion of which England must under all circumstances be interested. A 
participation of the United States in the European war for the pur¬ 
pose of defeating Germany would have serious results for Japan, 
since a victorious England supported by America would never permit 
the new order in East Asia which was desired by Japan. The Ambas¬ 
sador agreed with me. 

® Marginal note in Welzs^cker’s handwriting: “To Japan’s benefit?*’ 

No. 620 

Bia/Boess&s 

The Foreign Minister'^a Secretariat to the Mimister in FwHomA 

Telegram 

No. 76 of February 19 Berdin, February 19, 1940. 

For Ihe Minister. 

With reference to telegraphic report No. 71 of February 17.^ 


Document No. 617. 
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The Foreign Minister requests you to be entirely noncommittal in 
future talks with Tanner, so as to arouse no false hopes. 

(Foreign Minister’s Secretariat) 


124/122660 


No. 621 

Minister Zeoh to State Secretary Wei^sdcJcer 


SECRET The Hague, February 19,1940. 

Dear Weizsacker : The Duke of W., about whom I wrote to you in 
my letter of the 27th of last month,^ has said that the Allied War 
Council devoted an exhaustive discussion at its last meeting to the 
situation that would arise if Germany invaded Belgium. [Reference 
was made throughout to a German invasion plan said to have been 
found in an airplane that made a forced landing in Belgium. On 
the military side, it was held that the best plan would be to make 
the main resistance effort in the line behind the Belgian-French 
border, even at the risk that Belgium should be occupied by us. The 
political authorities are said to have at first opposed this plan; After 
the humiliation suffered in Poland, it would be impossible to surren¬ 
der Belgium and the Netherlands also to the Germans. In the end, 
however, the political authorities became more yielding. 

Heil Hitler I 

Zscn 


^Document No. 580. 


No. 622 

B18/Ba03405~06 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Mimistry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT HEiiSiNKT, February 20,1940—^10:00 p. m. 

No. 79 of February 20 Received February 21—3:45 a. m. 

The Foreign Minister asked me to call on him today and brought 
up the subject of our last talk.^ He opened the conversation by say¬ 
ing that I had told biTvi that there was no prospect of successful mediar 
tion at this time and that I had introduced into the discussion as my 
personal idea the proposal of an exchange of views between emis¬ 
saries of Finland and Russia in Berlin. He asked if this was not self- 
contradictory. 

Telegram No. 76® having arrived before this conversation took 
place, I adapted my answers to the instructions contained therein. 


See document No. 617. 
Document No, 620. 
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I replied that mediation by a third power and an exchange of views 
between two parties were different matters. What held for one, did 
not necessarily apply to the other. 

Tanner then asked whether he could count on the German Govern¬ 
ment’s guaranteeing that the exchange of views would actually take 
place. I said that I could not answer that question. 

Tanner raised the question as to the conditions Kussia would make. 
I stated that I was not in a position to answer that question. 

Upon this Tanner wanted to terminate the conversation. I took 
the opportunity, however, to tell him that information had been re¬ 
ceived from various quarters indicating that Finland was seeking 
military assistance from Germany’s enemies. I wished to inquire if 
this was true. Tanner replied that he could not answer that question. 
By remaining silent for a long while I gave him an opportunity to 
modify this reply. He made no use of that opportunity, however, 
and the conversation which he had started on a distinctly friendly 
note terminated coldly. 

I cannot at the moment judge what significance to attach to his 
not answering my question, in particular whether the Finnish Gov¬ 
ernment will adhere to the policy it has pursued heretofore of keeping 
out of coalitions with the Great Powers. It is possible that the Gov¬ 
ernment is wavering on a knife edge between trying to reach an 
understanding and approaching the Western Powers. The decision 
may come soon, for the pressure on the front is increasing and, with 
the Baltic Sea ice-bound, German military weight will not be felt 
in the North for months. Humors have it that the Foreign Minister 
and Mannerheim’s personal representative. General Walden, will fly 
to London within the next few days. 

BIjUCKER 


No. 623 


BS2/2.419T4r-77 

T7ie Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 

SECRET Rome, February 20, 1940. 

No. 423 of February 20 

I. For the purpose of strongly impressing upon the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment once more the special political and military significance at¬ 
taching to the current trade negotiations I, together with Clodius, 
today called on Count Ciano and, on the basis of various communica¬ 
tions received by the delegation in the last few days appraising the 
Italian attitude at the trade negotiations, made approximately the 
following statement: 
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The view was held in Berlin that in the present situation Italy 
ought to do her utmost in economic aid to Germany. So far, how¬ 
ever, the impression had been that this was not the case. This was 
especially true with respect to the Italian deliveries of raw materials 
and the Italian demands for German compensatory deliveries, with 
respect to the transit question, and, finally, also as regards the Italian 
attitude toward our demand for at least partial maintenance of the 
old Czechoslovak treaty duties. We recognized that Ambassador 
Giannini had tried his best to induce the individual Ministries to 
adopt a cooperative attitude in the various fields, but we had the im¬ 
pression that there was insujOSicient recognition of the great military 
and especially political significance which attaches to satisfactory con¬ 
clusion of these particular negotiations. In individual instances, 
where the Duce had intervened in person, e. g., in connection with 
the increase in mercury deliveries from 30,000 flasks to 40,000 flasks, 
the results had been favorable, and we were glad to acknowledge this. 
But in other areas which were of vital importance to us this had not 
been the case. 

Regarding the individual questions, Clodius made the following 
statement: 

1) Raw material deliveries. Generally speaking, scarcely any of 
the earlier promises had been kept, except in the case of mercury. 
The increase in some products did not make up for the severe short¬ 
age in hemp. 

2) German deliveries of strategic rimterials. The compensatory 
deliveries of benzol, toluol and naphthalene demanded by Italy repre¬ 
sented a major sacrifice for Germany’s wartime armament industry 
and could be warranted only if Italy in turn made sacrifices and 
delivered equivalent strategic materials to Germany. 

3) Transit. Despite repeated protestations of good will, it was evi¬ 
dent that the confidential instructions to the Italian authorities con¬ 
cerned had obviously not been emphatic enough. Difficulties were 
cropping up time and again—especially, for instance, in the refusal to 
camouflage transit shipments in both directions by handling them as 
Italian imports. It was therefore absolutely essential that the cus¬ 
toms authorities be given appropriate confidential instructions to 
waive customs formalities. 

4) Italian copper pnrcTiases from Yugoslavia. The fact that Italy 

appeared as a buyer of copper in Yugoslavia at this very juncture had 
caused extreme irritation among the interested offices in Berlin. Italy 
was expected to leave to Germany the few markets for strategic ^w 
materials that were still freely accessible and to cover her own r^uire- 
ments overseas. The question of the Yugloslav copper was of ve^ 
special importance to us; a similar situation prevailed also as to the 
purchase of nickel ores from Greece. . . • 

5) The Czechoslovak treaty duties. Italy’s refusal to maintain, 
partially at least, the old Czechoslovak treaty duties was of spec:^ 
importance for the economy of the Protectorate and thus also for tne 
entire German economy, because this refusal would surely result m a 
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refusal by the other chief customers of the Protectorate, i. e., Hungary 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, to recognize these tariff rate 
after April 1. We had been advised from Berlin that as a result the 
question of the incorporation of the Pro^torate into the German cus¬ 
toms territory would once more be subnutted to the Fiihrer. It would 
naturally be of considerable political significance if the execution of 
a measure of such economic and political importance, which had al¬ 
ready been publicly announced, were thwarted now owing to the at¬ 
titude of none other than Italy. We believed it our duty to call par¬ 
ticular attention to this circumstance.^ The least that we were en¬ 
titled to expect was that tariff concessions would be made to us on 
a scale that would enable us to cite them advantageously in Haalmg 
with the other countries. Besides, total or partial maintenance of the 
old Czechoslovak tariffs in the states of southeastern Europe was of no 
inconsiderable interest for Italian exports in view of the most-favored- 
nation clause involved. 

6) The rate of exchange. In deference to the Duce’s personal re¬ 
quest that for political and psychological reasons the clearing rate of 
the lira in relation to the reichsmark should not be changed despite 
the 4 percent devaluation of the lira, we were willing to accept this 
arrangement. We had the right to expect, however, uiat the Italian 
Government would clearly recognize that no further changes in the 
exchange rate to the disadvantage of the reichsmark must occur. The 
Italian proposals at this time were aimed at precisely the opposite. 

II. Ciano reiterated the assurance that Italy was willing to go to the 
utmost limits of her capacity as regards raw materials deliveries from 
Italy. The Duce’s attitude in this respect was unchanged. Nothing 
could be done about hemp, however, since there actually were no more 
supplies on hand. Upon my remark that I had construed his latest 
statements about the Anglo-Italian negotiations to mean that now 
the trade agreements would all become void and that the shipments 
of hemp included therein, as he himself had said, would thereby also 
be canceled and so become available for us, Ciano replied that de¬ 
liveries of non-war materials from Italy, which were relatively small 
in value (6 million pounds sterling as compared with 17 million 
pounds) would be continued on the basis of old treaties. That applied 
especially to hemp. He readily admitted that we were not incor¬ 
rect in stating that in this case materials had been sold to England 
which on the basis of our treaties should have been earmarked for 
us. However, he would make another close check to determine whether 
it was not still possible to find some quantities for us. 

The copper purchases in Yugoslavia, which in any case were small, 
were unavoidable in Italy’s present situation. Industry was threat¬ 
ened with a standstill because Italy was cut off from overseas im¬ 
ports. At this point Ciano stated with strong feeling that Italy’s 
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attitude toward the entire transit question was closely linked to the 
status of her relations with England. Italy had only to comply with 
British wishes on a small scale to gain greater freedom immediately. 
We surely would be the last in the world, however, to advise Italy to 
do so. Besides, Italy was resolved, and the Dues had definitely so 
decided, that her policy and political freedom were not to be sold 
for copper. 

In closing, Ciano promised that he would submit all questions to 
the Duce again tomorrow morning. The Duce was standing firmly 
and unalterably by his declarations of August 26 ^ and would there¬ 
fore certainly do everything to exhaust aU possibilities. 

Ma-ckeksen 


^ See vol. VII, document No. 301. 


No. 624 

si/iooieo 

The Mimater in Eire to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 96 of February 21 Dtouh, February 21,1940. 

Received February 21—6:50 p. m. 

With reference to my telegram No. 40 of January 22.^ 

Lord Tavistock, now Chairman of the British People’s Party, re¬ 
quested an interview with me. I had Thomsen * refuse for me. He 
repeated emphatically to Thomsen that the strong English peace senti¬ 
ment could be strengthened decisively by the declaration referred to in 
telegram No. 40. Halifax apparently had shown Lord Tavistock 
little interest when he visited him.® 

TTTj-iirpwT. 


’ Document No. 659. 

* Henning Thomsen, Secretary of liegation In the German Liegation in Eire, 

*In telegram No. 119 of Mar. 1 (91/100164-«5), Hempel reported that 
the morning papers carried a United Press story of an interview with Uord 
Tavistock concerning alleged discussions with the German Legation about peace 
terms, Hempel denied that any such discussions had taken place and proposed 
to issue such a denial to the press. . , ^ 

In telegram No. 137 of Mar. 8 (91/100170), Hempel suggested that 
publication of the alleged German peace terms represented a personal publicity 
effort on the part of those involved, but that provocation by the British Govern¬ 
ment was also a possibility. Prompt denial both by the Legation and by Berlin 
had had a good effect, he said. 
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No. 625 

2153/469S26-28 

The Ambassador in TurTcey to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

TTROENT Ankara, February 21, 1940 —12 p. m. 

No. Ill of February 21 Received February 22—6 a. m. 

W III c 643. 

Reasons for the present disagreements on Schedule II.^ 

1. Intensified efforts on the part of the enemy powers to prevent 
conclusion of a new agreement after conclusion of the first one,^ which 
they considered a defeat. 

2. The difficulty experienced by Turkish governmental agencies in 
reaching agreement regarding the many deliveries desired. 

3. The Turkish view that their concessions are too favorable to us 
and that the goods on Schedule III will not be available in sufficient 
quantity; hence the request to combine Schedules II and III, to which 
we agreed, though noting that in this case a basic agreement on the 
chromium question became a prerequisite. 

In my conversation with Numan on this topic today he took his 
stand on the familiar Turkish argument: 

1, Failure to deliver merchant vessels and certain categories of war 
material to Turkey meant discrimination, because such material was 
beingdelivered to other neutral powers in spite of the state of war. 

2. The Turkish Government had to manage the limited means of 
its national production very economically and could give its products 
only in exchange for deliveries of vital importance to Turkey; this 
would include heavy armament. 

I explained to Numan that we were in an entirely different position 
following conclusion of the commercial treaty with Russia, so that 
Turkish products were at most of secondary importance but in no 
circumstances decisive for German warfare. If in spite of this I con¬ 
tinued my efforts to maintain economic relations, I did so primarily 
for political considerations. My Government was convinced that 
Turkey had the sincere desire to resist the pressure of the Western 
Powers and keep out of the war. We wished to support this attitude. 
Numan replied that the policy of his Government pursued a similar 
aim. It was merely a question of weighing mutual interests in order 
to arrive at a commercial exchange. At the same time he reiterated 
that no commitments had been made to the Western Powers concern¬ 
ing Turkish export products. To confirm this I asked him whether 

^ The files are incomplete on the Schedules referred to in this document. Some 
relevant material, however, has been filmed in Serials 8489 and 8493. 

® See document No. 612. 
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Turkey would, for instance, be prepared to make deliveries of ckro- 
mium if Germany would deliver several heavy guns. Numan prom¬ 
ised to ask his Government and also to find out whether his 
Government was in principle still interested in the promised light 
war material. He suggested that we meanwhile draw up with the 
Economic Department the joint project for Schedules II and TIT , 

I request instructions: 

1. Does the chromium situation demand that we make further con¬ 
cessions, and in that case would there be more prospects of keeping 
Turkey neutral ? On the other hand, is the delivery of some heavy 
guns possible ? 

2. Can we dispense with the chromium, thus of course eliminating 
delivery of any war material ? 

3. If we are not dependent on chromium, I suggest that Schedules 
II and III be approved in return for the delivery of corresponding 
quantities of commercial goods of interest to us as well as the as¬ 
surance that old agreements will be canceled by mutual agreement. 

Unless the negotiations are continued, the amicable settlement con¬ 
cerning cancellation of agreements, which is so urgently needed be¬ 
cause of our general situation and its serious economic consequences, 
appears to be hopeless. 

The principal argument for going on with the negotiations seems 
to me to be the struggle that we must continue with all our means 
against the ever-increasing British-French efforts to eliminate all 
German influence in Turkey, while any further agreement in this 
difficult field would be taken by the enemy to mean that Turkey was 
moving away from him. 

Paper 


No. 626 

44e7/B087416~29 

MemoTandum by an Oificial of the AvssenpoUtischea 

Beriir, February 21,1940. 
SojouRR IK Norway 

From January 20 to February 20, 1940 
I. General feeling in Norway 

Even though there has been no pro-German sentiment in the last few 
years to speak of, British propaganda in Norway has nevertheless 
been intensified. I am not certain whether the wherewithal for 
this propaganda flows directly from England to Norway or 

* The document Is unsigned but was found in a file of reports by Wilhelm 
Scheldt relating to Norway. 
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rather whether British propaganda in Norway has become ia. 
dependent and is leading an autonomous existence. This is entirely 
possible since all Norway is hypnotized into believing that nothing 
can be undertaken against England and that, in view of the extensive 
maritime trade carried on by Norway, one is dependent on the British 
rule of the sea. It would be a grave mistake to assume that Labor 
is an exception in this respect and that the Anglophile attitude is 
confined merely to the business world and particularly to the groups 
interested in maritime shipping. Even the simple worker fears that 
he would immediately have to lower his tremendously high standard 
of living by 50 percent if the British should initiate any sort of 
reprisals. Without knowing the real circumstances, they place the 
entire blame for the Finnish conflict on Germany and, beyond that, 
call the attention of all Scandinavia to the dangers involved in hav¬ 
ing a ruthless neighbor to the East and a neighbor unreliable in its 
diplomatic alignments to the South. (The following terminology is 
used in this connection: nonaggression pact with Poland—^rape of 
Poland; constant assurances of having no f ui'ther claims, but conflicts 
Just the same—^Austria, the Sudetenland, Czechia, Danzig and the 
Corridor.) 

The German Legation in Norway has recently protested against 
the atrocity propaganda against Germany tolerated by official Nor¬ 
wegian circles. No one in Norway speaks of British atrocities. But 
there are always quite a few people ready uncritically to pass on un- 
verifiable rumors concerning injured seamen. Oslo and other Nor¬ 
wegian cities are full of seamen telling about “their personal 
experiences.’’ Time and again the story recurs that German naval 
vessels and planes fired on unarmed seamen who were already m 
lifeboats. Every steamer that has hit a mine anywhere has been 
torpedoed. Furthermore, there are always seamen who have seen 
the submarine. A case related to me on separate occasions in several 
different places is characteristic; it concerns a former German national 
who had become a Norwegian citizen. His son, who was a German 
citizen, had supposedly taken a long trip in September of last year. 
In his absence his father accepted two letters from Germany addressed 
to the son but did not open them. Upon the son’s return it developed 
that these letters were orders to report for military service. The 
father, who was worried, left for Germany with his son. Here the 
young man placed himself at the disposal of the Wehrmacht 
authorities and his father heard nothing of him for several days, 
When he inquired about the son he was told, yes, he could see hun, 
but he would have to step down into the courtyard where his son 
lay shot dead. Thereupon, the father became insane. There are 
Germans in Oslo who have offered considerable sums to learn the 
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name of this man. In no case was that possible. But there are also 
Germans in Oslo who believe this nonsense. At the same time stories 
are told of mysterious doings in the German Legation. Persons are 
said to have been murdered there and shipped to Germany in zinc 
coflSms, and other similar nonsense is spread as rumors. One can, 
of course, leave these things as they are, but the ejffect of such atrocity 
propaganda in a small country and especially in a place as prone 
to gossip as Oslo should not be underestimate. In any event, the 
tendency of the Norwegians to accept such atrocity accounts as long 
as they are spread in connection with Germany or Russia, and 
the fact that nothing whatsoever is heard of any British doings 
indicate what this atrocity propaganda is aiming to do. In its present 
frame of mind the Norwegian public is not open to reasoning that 
is objective and politically mature. The political thinking of even 
highly intellectual Norwegian circles is on a level that is shockingly 
low from our point of view. In this connection, I again wish to call 
attention to the two periodicals, Utenriks Ghronik and Itagnaroh, 
Of special significance is an article by Hjort, a well-known Norwegian 
attorney, which appeared in the latter periodical (issue of January- 
February 1940). This article is entitled ‘‘The North in 1940”, and 
its stand is amazingly naive throughout. Intellectual circles that 
are known to have pro-German leanings and to be close to the 
nationalist ideas of the twentieth century attach importance to Hjort^s 
opinion. All political editorials have two characteristic traits: first, 
as previously stated, political naivete and the inability to grasp the 
true motives of the political events of our time and, second, a keen 
business sense by virtue of which the Norwegians are able to look 
after their business interests with great skill. In my opinion, the 
official statements of the Norwegian Government should be received 
with utmost distrust if only for the reason that the extensive anti- 
German propaganda being carried on in the press as well as by word 
of mouth cannot be explained in any other way than that the Govern¬ 
ment not only tolerates but even promotes it. Naturally, the 
Government can at all times claim that the free press of a “free 
country” may write what it pleases. Germany, however, must not 
accept this statement because, after all, it is only an excuse, and in 
reality the propaganda may well be centrally directed. In this small 
country all prominent people know one another. They have the 
most peculiar connections with each other and are somehow also 
dependent on one another—be it only in their knowledge that nothing 
binds people more closely together than infamous acts jointly com¬ 
mitted- Personal and business interests, tax matters, drinking parti^ 
and all possible family indiscretions play the biggest possible role in 
this connection. 
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In regard to the Altmark affair, it was of interest to me to obtain 
reports from my agents on the public discussion of this matter. On 
Saturday, February 17, the extra release on this affair appeared in the 
show windows of the Oslo newspaper offices. The fact that England 
had flagrantly violated neutrality had a surprising but by no means 
the alarming effect so frequently alleged in other quarters. The mob 
clustered outside the show windows greeted the fact that five German 
sailors (this was the number originally published but later changed) 
were killed in this British surprise attack with cries of “What, only 
five! why weren’t all of them killed!” I was very much interested 
in finding out whether only a few individuals had said this and 
whether others had protested, but to my regret I learned that these 
outcries had evoked a general murmur of approval. During the next 
2 days as well, the British act of piracy was characterized as an excel¬ 
lent job “ whenever no Germans were in evidence. The attitude of the 
Norwegian sailors aboard the small torpedo boats which accompanied 
AUmarJc is likewise significant. One of these Norwegian sailors called 
to a German sailor who had jumped from Altmark into the fjord and 
was swimming toward the Norwegian naval vessel: “Swim to the 
British!” I have learned from the German Military Attache in Oslo 
that this German sailor, who was, after all, in distress at sea, was not 
taken aboard the Norwegian torpedo boat. 

On Monday, February 19, M. Hagelin was able to be at a tea at¬ 
tended by a number of members of the Norwegian Storting. On that 
occasion he overheard the conversation of two men, one of whom 
expressed the opinion that the Norwegians should at least have 
fired in the air, whereupon the other corrected him saying that this 
was entirely out of the question since the attitude displayed by the 
captains of the two torpedo boats, with reference to the British, was 
after all “a matter of instructions”. It was further stated in author¬ 
itative Norwegian circles that control of the northern North Sea and 
the North Atlantic by Germany was extremely problematical. The 
incident in the Jessing Fjord induced several Norwegians, among 
them several Norwegian seamen, to remark to me that although this 
attack was a scandalous encroachment on the part of the British, it 
nevertheless proved once again the extent of England’s supremacy at 
sea; it had been possible to carry out the entire operation without 
intervention or interference from the Germans, and not the Germans 
but the British controlled the North Atlantic and were likewise mas¬ 
ters of the northern North Sea. The German contention that the 
British fleet was hiding in the ports of western England in fear of 
German planes and submarines was incorrect, as could also be seen 
from the Altmark incident. 


This word appears in English in the text. 
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II. The opinion of the German Minister in Oslo 

Upon my return to Norway on January 21,1 immediately conferred 
with Dr. Brauer, the German Minister. I told him on that occasion 
that I was warning against an optimistic appraisal of the situation 
in Norway with respect to the Norwegian-German relationship. In 
my opinion, it was obvious that—^as I had mentioned in my previous 
report ®—Norway, in agreement with England, was doing everything 
possible to allay the fears of the German official agencies here by 
official statements. Koht, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, was cer¬ 
tainly a gentleman, but by no means an honest broker in relation to 
the interests of Norway and those of the belligerent countries. He 
probably has very little to say anyway, but it is certain that he must 
conduct a seesaw policy, for which no one in Norway envies 
Even at the last moment the Norwegians would protest against 
alleged violations by England, but they would do so for tactical rea¬ 
sons and not by conviction. They would explain that they could do 
nothing against a superior enemy anyway and while they would raise 
a clamor in case of a violation, they would nevertheless display great 
sympathy. [Our] Minister must have strong reasons to differ with my 
appraisal of the Norwegian attitude in spite of this, and I am the last 
person to underestimate his difficult mission in Norway. Nevertheless, 
I expected that the information I subsequently sent him would, if not 
convince him, at least give him pause for reflection. During the night 
of Monday, January 29,1 saw (as indicated in the previous report) 
uniformed members of the British Medical Corps in Oslo for the 
first time. My report to this effect to the Naval Attach4 and the 
Minister was received very noncommittally. Eater, however, the 
Legation and the Naval Attache informed me that the Norwegian au¬ 
thorities had admitted the presence of 160 members of the British 
Medical Corps.^ Some time later, I was informed by a supervisor in 
the Norwegian Telephone and Telegraph Office that she had over¬ 
heard a telephone conversation between members of the Norwegian 
delegation engaged in the Norwegian-British economic negotiations, 
in which it was mentioned that the British had demanded naval bases 
in Norway and freedom of action in Norwegian territorial waters. 
The Norwegian Government had rejected this demand. Thereupon 
the British had threatened reprisals of an economic nature. 

I reported this to the Minister that same day; he made light of the 
report and tried to explain to me that the British were not in any 


’Not printed (4467/E087430-40). A memorandum of Peb. 2 arguing that the 
German Legation in Oslo was unaware of tbe real state of Norwegian public 
opinion—strongly but covertly pro-Britisb—and asking that Scheldt be given 
some regular position in Norway that would enable him to conduct his liaison 
and intelligence activities more effectively. 

^BrSuer informed the Foreign Ministry in a telegram s^t Peb. 19 that ^ 
had asked Koht about the reported presence of uniformed Britons in Norway, 
but as instructed, had refrained from comment (22yi3818-19>. 
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position to initiate economic reprisals. I triea to verify the report and 
made inquiries through my contact, Quisling. Quisling told me that 
he knew nothing of this matter, but would try to obtain more detailed 
information. He did know, however, that the British had made such 
a demand about Christmas and that the Norwegian King had at that 
time approached the British King directly with the request that he 
prevail upon his Government to withdraw this demand for the time 
being, as such action was premature. By now. Quisling said, nearly 
2 months had passed and the British had very probably reiterated 
their demand. I asked Quisling from what source he had learned of 
this matter, and he told me that he had asked a friend of his, an officer 
in the King’s immediate entourage, who had given him this informa¬ 
tion. This, too, I reported to the Minister. Some time later the 
German Naval Attach4 told me that a German, who had been living 
in Norway for a long time, had given him the same information, and 
that this matter was being discussed on the west coast. In my opinion, 
the fact that such information is being spread about does not necessar¬ 
ily indicate that it is not true, because in this small country even in¬ 
discretions that concern confidential matters are passed on. Quisling 
has now made further inquiries and learned that a secret agreement 
between the Norwegian Government and England actually exists, by 
virtue of which the Norwegians are prepared to react to British en¬ 
croachments merely with paper protests. All this occurred before 
the Altmark affair. The Altmark incident itself offers the first eyi- 
dence that the Norwegian-British agreement is functioning. On 
Saturday, February 17, I once more spoke with the Minister, and he 
again expressed the same view, namely that the Norwegians were in 
no position to take a stand against us. In this connection, the Mia- 
ister hinted that, especially of late, important Norwegian-German 
agreements were in process of preparation, and that the Norwegians 
were attaching increased importance to the ratification of these agree¬ 
ments ; in the event these agreements, the details of which I did not 
learn from him, entered into force, all of Norwegian economic life 
would be so firmly in our hands that the Norwegians would not be 
able to make any moves against us at all. I do not know what nego¬ 
tiations are involved, but from the tenor of the entire conversation, 
I assume that they are connected with the German-Norwegian eco¬ 
nomic negotiations.® In no circumstances do I think that the Nor¬ 
wegians would feel dependent on us with regard to their attitude, even 
if the agreements went into force. England always tells Norway that 

® Brauer reiK)rteU by telegram on Feb. 20 that the German-Norwegian trade 
agreement for 1940, “wbich goes far toward meeting our wishes,” was initialed 
that day (3518/E021071). The text of the agreement, which finaUy bore the 
date Feb, 23, is not printed (3072/612811-16). 
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the present blockade line, northern England-Iceland-Greenland, is 
ineffective, and that this is endangering all of Norway’s overseas 
shipping. If the British could turn the blockade line against Germany 
45 degrees to the east and organize it along a much shorter route than 
heretofore between northern England and southern Norway, all Nor¬ 
wegian overseas shipping could develop completely unrestrictedly 
behind this blockade, allegedly even protected and favored by England. 
As indicated above, an incident such as occurred in Jdssing Fjord con¬ 
tributes toward convincing the Norwegians once more that the British 
control the northern North Sea. I do not know what advantages 
Germany would have to offer Norway in such a case. Naturally, it is 
not certain whether the Norwegians will turn out to be right. I, per¬ 
sonally, am of the opinion that Norway by her actions is plunging 
into an adventure that will definitely undermine her existence. The 
Norwegians are not of my opinion, however, and I am inclined to 
believe that in the end England will take advantage of them as of other 
small states. 

III. Quisling cmd the Nctsjonal Samling 
As agreed, I have so far given M. Quisling the equivalent of RM 
100,000 in British poimds. Quisling has successfully launched his 
propaganda campaign and trebled the street sales of his periodical 
in Oslo within 4 weeks. Twenty-five thousand copies are now being 
sent through the mails. He gives particular attention to seeing that 
the entire Norwegian officer corps receives this periodical, and on 
the basis of an extensive mailing list he also supplies them with per¬ 
sonal letters and other communications. At my suggestion and at the 
request of the German Naval Attache, Quisling is now organizing an 
intelligence network along the Norwegian coast with the help of the 
members of his party. The arrangement is such that the country is 
divided into three major sectors and a party follower of Quisling 
familiar with maritime shipping is placed in charge of each sector 
(southern, central, and northern Norway) on a full-time basis. 
Wherever possible, an effort is made to have an agent on every vessel, 
who will duly report to Quisling. The questions of interest to us 
will then be transmitted by Quisling to the German Naval Attach^ 
through me. The German Naval Attach4 promises himself a great 
deal from these facilities, and I agree with him that the old intelli¬ 
gence methods are no longer very useful. Even in the small countries 
the police are so well acquainted with the modem methods of police 
work that the traditional secret service methods break down sooner 
or later. The latest case of this kind in Stockholm has attracted 
considerable attention in Scandinavia. There the British Intelligence 
Service worked along conservative lines and failed. The method 
of hiring agents and supplying them with money is costly and imre- 
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liable, since only such elements agi*ee to something of this sort as are 
predisposed by their own inclination. In Norway we have an oppor¬ 
tunity to operate through a political movement, the followers of 
which act by conviction. The German Military Attach^ has also 
asked me to present this view to the Commander in Chief of the Navy. 

The support of the Quisling party is certainly of great advantage 
to us for very important reasons. Regardless of the development in 
the situation in Norway and the means which we may some day em¬ 
ploy, we must have in Noi*way a movement that is as strong as pos¬ 
sible and friendly to us. The more we support this movement now, 
the better it will be for us in the future. The funds hitherto made 
available are inadequate when compared to the tasks facing Quis¬ 
ling. Even if I deliver RM 100,000 more as agreed, German support 
cannot stop there.® If, for instance, Quisling wished to turn his 
weekly periodical into a daily paper (preparations for this have been 
made), this daily paper would cost him at the outset 1,500 kroner a 
day, or 46,000 kroner per month. This represents the immediate 
cost of mailing and printing. The political staff also costs a lot of 
money. In addition there are the costs of the propaganda and of the 
constantly growing organization. Quisling is correct, however, in his 
view that he must make the decision to undertake publication of a 
daily paper dependent on whether the necessary funds will also be 
guaranteed in the future. If these funds should cease to be forth¬ 
coming sooner or later, then the setback suffered by his party and his 
own political prestige would be so much the greater. I therefore re¬ 
quest that steps be taken to assure the greatest possible security in this 
respect. 

IV. A daily newspaper 

For the past year, I have been advocating everywhere that the 
German Government ought to take over a Norwegian daily paper. It 
would be well to have available a Norwegian newspaper that does not 
belong to Quisling directly. At one time the newspaper Tidens Tegn 
was for sale. This newspaper could then have been taken over for 
approximately 400,000 kroner. For reasons not fully known to me 
this offer was declined at the time by the Germans. In the mean¬ 
time, the British cleverly took possession of this newspaper (without 
investing any of their own capital) so that it is today by no means pro- 

*On Feb. 24, Rosenberg reminded Ribbentrop that it bad been agreed be¬ 
tween tbem to make 200 to 300 thousand RM immediately available to Quisling 
and that it was urgent for Sebeidt to receive tbe second installment to take back 
with him to Norway. {Trial of tJie Major War Criminals, vol. xxvi, document 
No. 957-PS, Exhibit GB-139, p. 411). In the restrospectlve memorandum 
of the Aussenpolitisches Amt of June 15 {iMd., vol. xxv, document No. 004-PS, 
Exhibit GB-140, p. 29), it is stated that this agreement was made “in Janu¬ 
ary,” but no contemporary document giving the exact terms has been found. 
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German. I was told by the Lfegation that the Tidem Tegn matter 
was hopeless. An influential Norwegian of my acquaintance, Pro- 
fessor Claus Hansen, the chairman of the Norwegian-German So¬ 
ciety, asked me recently whether an attempt could not again be made 
to interest Germany in the Tidens Tegn. I told him that I had 
nothing to do with these things and for obvious reasons did not care 
to get involved in such matters. In spite of this statement, I learned 
from him that he saw a possibility for taking over Tidem Tegn^ and 
he wishes to give me exact information in this respect within 2 weeks. 
When I asked why he did not do this through the Legation, he 
told me that he did not want to do it through official channels and 
asked me to inquire here in Berlin whether any interest existed. 

V. In my opinion the work undertaken in Norway in connection 
with the Nasjonal Samling is unfortunately somewhat jeopardized 
by the fact that too many offices in Germany are handling Scandi¬ 
navian matters. Aside from the fact that even in peacetime it was 
often difficult to centralize all the offices interested in Scandinavia, 
it would be downright disastrous now, during the war, if more offices 
than absolutely necessary were to deal with Scandinavia. For ex¬ 
ample, long before the war, I failed to understand why no office of 
the Reichsbahn was established in Oslo for the Germany tourist trade 
in Norway. As far as I know, such Reichsbahn offices in London, 
Paris, and especially in Vienna and Prague, have worked well politi¬ 
cally and with respect to intelligence, and it would not have been bad 
to undertake this work in Norway as well. Now that we have been 
waging war for 6 months, Herr Winter, the business manager of this 
organization, has come to Oslo to examine the feasibility of setting 
up a Reichsbahn office. In Oslo itself, it is now considered clear that 
Germany intends to set up an espionage center in Norway. This case 
again demonstrates that an opportunity once passed up can imder 
new and entirely different conditions be a still-bom child. I should 
consider the establishment of such a Reichsbahn office as unobjection¬ 
able only if its work were confined exclusively to the tourist trade. 
I regard all other activity with great suspicion because it will at some 
point run counter to our work some day and may possibly have very 
unpleasant consequences for us. It would be advisable to arrange 
that no German agency whatever, with the exception of the Wehr- 
macht components and, of course, the Foreign Ministry within the 
scope of the tasks assigned to it, should deal with Norwegian matters 
of any kind.’^ 

^ Rosenberg recorded in Ms personal diary the following entry for Mar. • 

“On February 29 I was caUed to the Ftihrer for a rather long visit. On the 
basis of Scheldt’s memorandum I reported extensively about Norwegian affair^ 
The Ftihrer naturally is extraordinarily interested, emphasized as befo^ 
N[orway]’s and Sw[eden]'s neutrality is desirable, but that in view of British 
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Footnote (^)—Continued 

actions a dramatic climax clearly had to come, and yet that after aU we are 
fully ready. We have abstained from any attempt at an active political actloa 
originating in the country [Norway] itself, but at the same time there has been 
other support on an especially generous scale for the forces favorable to us 
The Pdhrer wished to speak to Scheldt personally, but he was already in Oslo 
again.’’ Bosenberg’s diary, Nuremberg document No. 1749--PS, has not been 
published, but excerpts concerning Norway and Denmark, Jan. 2-May 7, laio 
are published in Walther Hubatsch, Die deutsche Besetzung von Ddnemarh uni 
Nortoegen 1940, pp. 452-456. 
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The Embassy in Italy to the Foreign Mimstry 

Telegram 


TOP SECRET Rome, February 22,1940. 

No. 429 of February 21 Received February 22—10 : 00 a. m. 

I. Following the Ambassador’s demarche with Ciano yesterday,^ 
the Duce had a conference with the Minister of Finance this morning, 
and another conference with Ciano, Foreign Trade Minister Riccardi, 
and Ambassador Giannini tonight [February 21]. The Duce made 
the following decisions there regarding Italy’s stand on the several 
questions discussed with Ciano, which Giannini by direction of the 
Duce has just communicated to me: 

1) Rcuux materials. The Duce is prepared as in the past to go to 
the utmost limits in delivering Italian raw materials. Inasmuch as 
there actually is no more hemp on the market, the Duce has ordered 
the requisitioning of 1,500 tons for Germany. Requisitioning of 
larger quantities is impossible on account of the extreme scarcity of 
supplies. 

2) Copper from Yugoslavia. The Duce stated that inasmuch as 
Italy was unable to increase her trade with the Western Powers, in 
view of lier consistent policy in accord with Germany and especially 
her refusal to deliver war materials, and moreover, as we knew, had 
trouble with the blockade, she had to depend on certain supplies from 
southeastern Europe, Nevertheless, he intended to help Germany 
in the vital matter of the copper question. Since Italy could not at 
the moment spare the 3,500 tons of copper earmarked for immediate 
shipment from Yugoslavia and since it was to be feared, moreover, 
that this quantity would not be made available to Germany even if 
Italy renounced her claim, he was prepared to carry through a very 
rigorous requisitioning of copper, including house and even church 
implements, and place 3,500 tons of the proceeds of this requisitioning 
at the disposal of Germany. The Duce requested that this promise 
be treated with the strictest secrecy. 


See document No. 623. 
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As to the imports of nickel ore from Greece, there was no possi¬ 
bility at present of re^acing them by other imports. 

3) Transit. The Duce reaflSxmed that Italy was willing to help 
Germany, but it was necessary to proceed with extreme caution and 
moderation because, with the indiscretions that were to be feared, any 
excess in these transit transactions was sure to result in Italy’s being 
cut off from all imports. To preclude this was, in the last analysis, 
as much in Germany’s interest as it was in Italy’s. 

4) Gemvan deliveries of strategic materials. The Duce requested 
urgently that the relatively small quantities of benzol, toluol, and 
naphthalene requested by the Italian delegation be made available. 
Military considerations of the very first order were involved and 
he was sure that those responsible in Germany would not leave Italy 
in the lurch on this. 

5) The former Czechoslovak treaty duties. Giannini informed the 
Duce that according to a telephone communication ^ which I had re¬ 
ceived from Berlin today the Fiihrer had decided not to put into effect 
the inclusion of the Protectorate in the German customs territory on 
April 1. This being so, the Duce declared that the question was no 
longer a live issue at the moment. Otherwise, however, he would 
have had to ask Germany to desist from her demand for the main- 
tenace of Czechoslovak treaty duties. The benefits accruing to Ger¬ 
many from the maintenance of these tariffs would be entirmy out of 
proportion to the serious damage which the most-favored-nation 
clause would thereby inflict on Italian industry. 

In conclusion Giannini stated that Count Ciano planned to re¬ 
ceive the Ambassador tomorrow in order to give him me reply to his 
d4marche.^ 

II. The Duce’s decision to order requisitions for the delivery of 
more hemp and particularly the delivery of 3,500 tons of copper—^a 
very considerable quantity of gasoline \_sic'\ which Italy urgently needs 
for her own armaments—constitutes a great sacrifice for Italy. Gian¬ 
nini acknowledged that the Duce had made this decision as a special 
gesture of friendship toward Germany and hinted that the Duce was 
very anxious that this gesture should be appreciated accordingly by 
German leaders. 

It is my opinion that in view of this situation the few Italian wishes 
concerning the delivery of the aforementioned strategic materials 
must be complied with to a satisfactory degree. 

CliODIUS 

Mackilktsex 


JLVUUU.. ^ no 

• This anticipated reply was reported by Mackensen in a telegram or Feu, 23 
(1848/421153-54). Ciano bad spoken again of Mussolini's desire to do every¬ 
thing possible in economic support, which he said was motivated in part by his 
wish to express once more his personal friendship for GSring. Ciano had add^ 
that the Italians thought it particularly important to stress Italo-German toU- 
darlty at this time, and he had ordered a draft prepared of a joint communiotne 
emphasizing this and particularly Mussilini's personal influence on the nego¬ 
tiations. 
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1822/416878-ai 

The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

No* 563 Kilo, February 22, 1940. 

Received February 20. 

Pol. VI 519. 

Political Report 
Subject: The situation in Finland.^ 

In the last few days an event occurred in Finland which deeply 
affects the whole situation here. 

The Russians, who until now had nothing^ but defeats at the front, 
have for the first time scored a military victory in an important sec¬ 
tor. Day after day the Russian Army Command, throwing tremen¬ 
dous quantities of artillery ammunition, tanks, and planes into the 
battle, hurled its shock troops against the Mannerheim Line at Summa 
along the highway leading to Viipuri from the south. The Finns 
fought back with their characteristic tenacity and bravery and in¬ 
flicted heavy losses on the Russians. But the Finnish troops, receiving 
no relief, eventually were unable, because of sheer exhaustion, to hold 
the first line again^ the continuous waves of Russian reinforcementa 
Field Marshal Mannerheim had to make the decision to withdraw 
the right wing and take up new positions. The sector affected was the 
line from Makslahti, on the Gulf of Finland, to Lake Ayrapaa. The 
new positions are laid out so that in the west, where they receded the 
furthest, they run about 15 kilometers from the original line, again 
approaching the Mannerheim Line toward the east, where they conr 
nect with it at Lake Ayrapaa. But the island of Koivisto with its 
30.5 cm. battery, which is behind the Russian lines, is still in Finnida 
hands. 

This penetration of the Mannerheim Line must not be looked upon 
as a breakthrough likely to decide the campaign. On the Karelian 
Isthmus the Russians will encoimter still other fortifications and much 
resistance before they can attack Viipuri, and after that they will run 
against the Saima position, which represents a natural obstacle 
to invading the interior of the country. Nevertheless this first victory 
of the Russians has apparently caused concern at Finnish head¬ 
quarters, and the Field Marshal is reported to show signs of nervous¬ 
ness. The members of the Government also give the impression that 
they are troubled about the future. However, this is less apparent 
in the spirit of the broad masses, because victories were scored at the 
same time at the front north of Lake Ladoga; these have no tactical 

* Marginal note in Ribbentrop’s handwriting: “[For] F[tllirer]/’ 
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significance, to be sure, but they brought great booty; besides, the hope 
for foreign aid constantly feeds the imagination of the people. 

Under the impact of the reverse at Summa, the military and po¬ 
litical leaders seem to have come to the conclusion that Finland lacks 
the manpower to withstand the Russian pressure in the long run, and 
that help from abroad, which up to now has been chiefly in materiel, 
would have to be activated in some other way. First an attempt was 
made to bring about intervention by regular Swedish troops. This 
attempt failed because of the negative attitude of the Stockholm 
cabinet. It remains to be seen whether the Finns will resign them¬ 
selves to this. The formation of increasing numbers of volunteer 
organizations, the mounting deliveries of war material, and related 
actions automatically tend to draw Sweden more and more into the 
Russo-Finnish conflict. The view can be heard expressed in Finland 
that the time is coming when it will be possible to overthrow the pres¬ 
ent Swedish cabinet and replace it with an activist cabinet. 

The aid measures under way in the other Scandinavian countries 
and in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary, and North 
America are to be intensified without altering their character. But 
they are not on a scale that could ever decisively influence the outcome 
of the war. 

The big question now arising is whether Finland is going to ask 
or has already asked the two Western Powers at war with Germany, 
which so far have supplied war material only, to assist her with troops. 

It is very hard for me to obtain accurate information on that point 
because at present such matters are carefully kept from me. In a 
roundabout way I have learned that a French colonel, Ganeval, who 
is on Gamelin’s staff, and an English major have arrived at Manner- 
heim’s headquarters. Rumors have been circulating in Helsinki for 
the past few days that the Foreign Minister and General Walden, the 
personal representative of the Field Marshal, were going to fly to 
London. In newspaper circles the question of Finland’s joining the 
Western Powers is openly discussed. Finally I squarely put the ques¬ 
tion to the Foreign Minister as to whether Finland was seeking mili¬ 
tary aid from the Western Powers. The Foreign Minister gave me 
no reply. This in itself could be construed as an affirmative reply to 
my question. Yet I instinctively had the impression that the Foreign 
Minister was still wavering at the time of the conversation as to 
whether to avail himself of certain possibilities of coming to terms 
with Russia that I had hinted at, or to decide on approaching the 
Western Powers. The decision may possibly be made within the 
next days. 

The determining factor in evaluating the decision will be the fcnm 
in which this aid is planned and carried out and, more particularly, 
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whether it will go so far as to unite Finland and the Western Powers 
as allies. 

Accepting the hypothesis that France and England will send troops 
to aid Finland, this could in my opinion be done by three routes: 
Narvik, Petsamo, and Murmansk. It would probably be the simplest 
and most effective to land troops at Narvik. That would violate Nor¬ 
way’s neutrality, it is true, but since the Altmarh affair * we need not 
expect any particular scruples in that respect on the part of the West¬ 
ern Powers. Further, to be sure, the route would have to go through 
Sweden, whose present government would hardly agree to it; by the 
time the occasion arises, however, it may possibly have been sup¬ 
planted by an activist government. 

In any case it must be borne in mind that the Western Powers need 
not during the present season fear any German military opposition 
to operations in the northern countries. The Baltic Sea, which in 
normal years would have permitted the German High Command to 
operate on the inner line, is completely frozen over this year and will 
for months form a natural obstacle to any German military operations 
in the North. 

Should the suggested possibilities of military intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers from Narvik materialize, it is doubtful 
whether this would help Finland; there can be no doubt, however, 
that the Swedish iron ore mines would come under the control of the 
Western Powers. 

In view of the uncertain basis of these speculations, I shall at 
present refrain from going into German military counter measures. 
There is no doubt in my mind, however, that the neatest \elegante^W\ 
solution would be to compose the Finnish-Bussian conflict before the 
Western guardian angels have time to arrive and take the Swedish 
ore, instead of Finland, under their wings. 

BliiJCHER 

” See documents Nos. 615 and 618. 

No. 629 

217/14T82fi-80 

Memorcmdwnv hy an OiJicidl of the Dienetstelle Ribhentrop 

SECRET! Berucn, February 22,1940. 

Hauptref erat VI 

Colonies 

Ka/Hr 

For the Keich Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Referring to my memorandum of December 2, 1939,^ in which I 
proposed that a statement as indicated in the enclosure be sent to the 


Not found. 
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leaders of the South African opposition, I wish to report that, follow¬ 
ing approval of my suggestion by the Foreign Minister, I sent Frau 
Maria Badley to South Africa. Frau Kadley has meanwhile arrived 
in Bloemfontein and has sent her husband, as the latter informed me 
today, a message which, after decoding, reads as follows: 

^‘Delivered in order. Atmosphere healthy. Satisfied with contents. 
Possibility of being able to show a reaction soon uncertain.” 

From this it is clear: 1) that the leaders of the opposition, Hertzog 
and Malan, are familiar with the offer of the German Government 
and that they know that the means are in their hands to make the offer 
official; 2) that an immediate decision, particularly on the part of 
Hertzog, cannot yet be expected. As can be seen from today’s DNB 
reports (No. 53 West, pages 2 and 3), General Hertzog has even made 
a statement to a special correspondent of the Hague newspaper, Het 
Vaderland^ expressing the belief of the South Africans that they 
would be faced with grave dangers if Germany were eventually to win 
this war. The transmission of the declaration by Frau Radley there¬ 
fore came at just the right time to dissipate these foolish fears of 
Hertzog’s and enable the Malan—Rendsburg* group to work upon 
the old General with sensible arguments- 

Kahlowa 


[Hlnclosure] 


I, The Government of the German Reich will, upon conclusion of 
peace with the Union of South Africa, recognize and guarantee its 
national territory, consisting of the Cape Province, Transvaal, Oranje, 
and Natal, as well as the three Protectorates of Swaziland, Basuto¬ 
land, and Bechuanaland. 

II. The Government of the German Reich will, in case peace is con¬ 
cluded with the Union of South Africa, declare that Germany is 
disinterested if the Union of South Africa extends its national terri¬ 
tory to what is now Southern Rhodesia. 

HI. The Government of the German Reich is prepared to negotiate 
a long-term commercial treaty with the Union of South Africa after 
peace is concluded. 

IV. The Government of the German Reich declares that, in demand¬ 
ing the return of her colonies, it is pursuing the aim of broadening 
the German raw materials base in such a way as to ensure its supply 
of tropical and sub-tropical raw materials from Crerrrumy'^s ovm 
African colonies* It is not contemplating, however, the creation of 
a separate state on African soil and recognizes the Union of South 
Africa as the leading white state in the South African Lebensiraum. 


*Dr. J. F. J. van Rensbnrg (Rendsburg), Nationalist lead^, 
tary of State for Justice and Administrator of tbe Orange Free State, visited 
Germany and been received by a number of prominent Germans in iw»o. 
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No. 630 

lC*71/8946«6-8^ 

The EmhoBsy in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 143 of February 23 Tokxo, February 23, 1940—8:45 a. m. 

Received February 23—5:55 p. m, 
Pol. VIII 383 g! 

For the State Secretary personally. 

After my arrival here I found that the Japanese with whom I was 
already acquainted, such as Oshima, Shiratori, Terauchi, Ishii, etc,, 
had not changed their friendly attitude and were willing to give 
assistance in every respect. As regards the political situation my im¬ 
pression is as follows: 

All groups and parties are primarily occupied with domestic diiBl^ 
culties at present. 

With respect to foreign policy, the Government is making an effort 
not to be drawn into a European combination. The attitude toward 
England and America is friendly. No important decisions can be ex¬ 
pected before the impact of military operations in Europe is felt. 

The influence of the Army, which had been weakening since the last 
summer session, is already growing again. A further increase may 
be expected. Well-known pro-German officials in the Foreign Min¬ 
istry and like-minded officers in the General Staff and the War Min¬ 
istry have for several months been transferred systematically to posts 
abroad or in China. Every effort is being made here to reverse this 
measure. 

I have got in touch with the circles concerned and arranged for 
continued work after my return from America. 

Popular sentiment is largely pro-German and also anti-British; 
conditions are thus favorable for our political goals. Public opinion 
with respect to Court and financial circles is not as yet very greatly 
aroused. It would be advantageous if Russian willingness to reach 
a settlement with Japan could be made more evident. Aside from im¬ 
proving the political atmosphere, this might affect favorably the cur¬ 
rent efforts to improve German-Japanese trade via Siberia. 

Stahmer' 

Otx 


* See document No. 567, footnote 1. 
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No. 631 

F 18 / 06 S 

Memorandum iy the Foreign Minister 

HM No. 4 Bemlin, February 23,1940. 

Today I received the Hungarian Minister, who made statements to 
me similar to those he had made to the State Secretary.^ 

He informed me that the United States had inquired of the Hun¬ 
garian Government as to its thoughts on disarmament and economic 
questions in a future peace settlement. The Hungarian Government 
had indicated its willingness to cooperate in the solution of all ques¬ 
tions of world economy; disarmament, however, could not be consid¬ 
ered as long as the question of the Hungarian minorities in Rumania 
had not been satisfactorily settled. 

The Hungarian hlinister then broached the subject of the ap¬ 
proaching visit of Mr. Sumner Welles. I told him that in view of 
the British war aim of partitioning Germany, the latter was resolved 
to wage the war until her enemies were annihilated and begged for 
peace. I hoped that this would c'ome about more quicMy than was 
thought possible in some quarters today. 

E[ibbisntrof] 


Memorandum not printed (73/62251). 

No. 632 

4S53/E07992g 

The Foreign Ministry to the Nationcd Socialist War Veterans League 

BERiiiN, February 21,1940. 

Sent February 24w 
Partei 846. 

Drafting OflBicers: Senior Counselor Luther. 

Secretary of Legation Dr. Garben. 

For attention of Major (ret.) von Rechenberg, 

With reference to your letter of February 13, Auslandsabt. 
IX 65/40.^ 

The Foreign Ministry requests that you notify the proper authori¬ 
ties of the National Socialist War Veterans League \BeiQh^Tcriegefr- 
and in particular its district headquarters in the city of Aachen 
that no support must be lent to the efforts of young men from Eupen- 
Malm^dy to evade Belgian military service by flight to Germany. 

'Not printed (723/264647-53). 
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The flight to Germany of any considerable number of residents ol 
Eupen-Malm4dy would cause an undesirable weakening of the Ger¬ 
man ethnic element there. 

Heil Hitler I 

By order: 

IliTj[THiai] 


No. 633 


173/84^15-16 

Memorandtmi by an Oiftcidl of Political Division II 

Bbrucn, February 24, 1940 ^ 

Secretary of tiegation de Beus of the Netherlands Legation today 
handed me the attached note verbale ^ which made the spotting of seven 
German planes over Netherlands territory on February 20 the sub¬ 
ject of a protest. Upon delivering the note, M. de Beus at once re¬ 
marked that presumably it was not a case of seven planes but only of 
two or three, since several of the spotters’ reports evidently referred to 
the same plane. 

In reply to the request for information at the end of the note verbale 
as to whether the planes that had passed over Holland on the night of 
February 20-21 were German, I at once told M. de Beus that I could 
tell him immediately that they had been British. Besides, we had 
again received a great many reports of British planes flying over the 
Netherlands in the last few days. 

M. de Beus also handed me the memorandum, likewise attached 
hereto,® containing a list of all alleged German flights over Holland 
observed by the Netherlands military authorities in the period from 
September 8 to January lFebrtia7*y2 3- The Netherlands Legation 
obviously intends thereby to maintain its previous allegations about 
German flights over Netherlands territory in the face of our replies, 
which had been negative for the most part. Accordingly, I imme¬ 
diately told M. de Beus that the list was erroneous; we had long ago 
stated our position on all these cases in our notes verbales. I would 
go over the list again and the result would surely be that we would 
once more demonstrate this error to the Legation,® 


^Not printed (173/84217-18). The note, which concluded with the request for 
information as to whether any of the planes which flew over Holland during the 
night of Feb. 20-21 were Gernaan, stated that a similar qnestion had been ad¬ 
dressed to the British Government. 

* Not printed (173/84219-21). 

The files contain a considerable number of communications from the Opera¬ 
tions Staff of the Luftwaffe to the Foreign Ministry indicating that flights by 
German planes over Netherlands territory had taken place on numerous occa¬ 
sions, e. g., 173/84046, 84056-58, 84065, 84067, etc. 
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Eegarding the case of the flight by a Netherlands plane over Nord- 
horn on January 14, also referred to in the memorandum, I maintained 
with respect to the assertion that such a flight was out of the question 
that the flight over Nordhorn by a Netherlands plane on the day men¬ 
tioned was indisputable because it had been observed with absolute 
certainty. 

BiNTEnExr 


No. 634 


8339/E590060-6S 

Gerinan-ItaZian Convinercial Agreement^ Signed in Eome^ 
February ^4? ^ 


zu W g 1045.* 


Fourth Secret Protocol* 


Pursuant to instructions from their Governments, the chairman of 
the German governmental committee and the chairman of the Italian 
governmental committee for the regulation of economic relations 
between the German Reich and Italy, in consultation with several 
members of the governmental committees and several experts and 
on the basis of the agreements reached in the Secret Protocols of 
May 14, 1937; December 18, 1937; and February 13, 1939, have 
studied the question of how the German Reich and Italy, in the 
present abnormal situation, can grant ea(^ other special economic 
assistance over and above what has been done to date. 

These discussions have led to the following results ; 


1. The two Governments will use their best efforts to carry through 
during the year 1940 the deliveries in both directions provided for 
in Schedules C and D, attached hereto. 

Drafting of Schedules A and B for deliveries in normal times has 
been waived in view of the present extraordinary situation. 

2. The chairmen of the two governmental committees, on the basis 
of the reports of their respective experts, have carefully studied the 


* The series of minor agreements (8339/E589998--E590075) which accompanied 
the signing of the Secret Protocol on Feb. 24 Included three secret exchanges of 
letters. In the first (8339/E590044-45), the German Government agreed to an 
exchange rate fixed at 7.63 lire to 1 reichsmark for 1940, with provision for 
modification if price relationships changed. The second (8339/E590(^4—55) 
concerned credit arrangements involving the German nationals and Volks- 
deutsche emigrating from Alto Adige Province to Germany. The third 
(8339/E590068-69) voided the secret exchange of letters of Peb. 13, 1939, regard¬ 
ing Italo-German tourist traffic (see vol- iv, document No. 451, footnote 1) and 
established new regulations to apply until the funds involved were liquidated. 

* W g 1045 : Not found. ^ 

* The original Secret Protocol was signed May 14, 1937 (7199/E529736—41). 
For text of the Second Secret Protocol, signed Dec. 18,1937, see vol. i, documant 
No, 84; for the text of the Third Secret Protocol, signed Feb. 13,1939, see vol. iv, 
document No. 451. 
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transport situation and the results of the conference on this subject 
held during the past months by these experts. They are agreed 4xat 
the two Governments will use all means at their command to facilitate 
shipments between the two countries. 

3. The chairman of the German governmental committee calls 
attention to the fact that the assumption of the obligation by the 
German Government to assure, as far as production is concwned 
the delivery of 12 million tons of coal from the German Reich to 
Italy during 1040, requires an extraordinary effort on the part of 
the German economy. Transport for this quantity of coal by the 
land route can be assured, however, only at the rate of 600,000 tons 
per month, and then only if the Italian railway administration makes 
6,000 coal cars available for th^e shipments at all times. This 
obligation remains in force even in the event of the elimination of 
certain rail routes in the Gex'man Reich, but with the proviso of 
forces beyond control, such as, e.g., production or transport dif¬ 
ficulties caused by severe frost, floods, or enemy action. Moreover, 
the German Government will use every means to render possible 
the shipment of a quantity greater than 600,000 tons, but cannot 
at this time commit itself to any definite figures in that respect.* 

Signed at Rome on February 24, 1940, in the German and the 
Italian languages, in two originals each. 

The Chairman of the The Chairman of the 

German Governmental Committee Italian Governmental Committee 
Carl Clodixjs A. Giannini 

* See document No. 669, footnote 12. 


[Annex 1] 
Sched'ule O 
Italian Imports 


Coal. 

Benzol, unrefined 
Toluol, refined. . 
Naphthalene. . . 

Aceton. 

Magnesium , . . 


12 , 000,000 tom 

10,000 

11 

1,600 

u 

2,500 

u 

300 

u 

200 

it 


[Annex 2] 

Schedule D 
German Imports 

Rice.In accordance with the agreements between 

Ente Risi [Rice Growers Association] and 
the German Rice Syndicate. 


Hemp, hemp-tow and hackled hemp. . . . 25, 000 * tons 

Tobacco. 3 , 500, 000 reichsmarks 
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Cork, raw. 1 , 500 tons 

TanBin.. 1,000 “ 

Cheese. 2 , 000 , OOOf reichsmarks 

Hides and skins (cow, lamb, sheep, etc.) . . — tons 

Sponges. 53 « 

Bauxite (second grade). 100,000 “ 

Zinc ore. 35, OOOJ “ 

Pyrites. 50,000 “ 

Pyrite roasting residues. 50,000 “ 

Mercxrry. 40,000 Basks 

Sulphur. 70, 000 tons 

Boric acid. 300 “ 

Tartar, crude. 2,500 “ 

Citrus fruit oils. 105§ “ 

Chestnut wood extract. 6 ,000 “ 

Sumac extract. 300 “ 

Raw silk, single, double, thrown. 700 “ 

Floss silk. 400 “ 

Floss sUk, spun, undyed; single or twisted . 250 “ 


♦Including the 10,000 tons bought during the current crop year. [Footnote in 
the original.] 

flncluding: 1,400,000 reichsmarks under German Tariff Schedule No. 135b 

200,000 " 135d 

400,000 “ “ “ '' 136e 

[Footnote in the original.] 

tUp to 40,000 tons if possible. [Footnote in the original.] 

§50 percent lemon, 25 percent bergamot, 10 percent orange, and 16 percent 
tangerine. [Footnote in the original.] 


No. 635 


173/84227-28/2 

The Tegaticm in the Netherlands to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

MOST URGENT The Hague, February 25, 1940— 8 :14 p. m. 

No, 141 of February 25 Received February 26—1:00 a. m. 

Benzler and I ^ conferred with. Hirschfeld yesterday on the follow¬ 
ing questions; 

1 . Conduct of naval warfare: Hirschf eld stated that he had been 
authorized by the inner Council of Ministers to discuss with us the 
economic aspect of the torpedoing of Dutch vessels. I assume that 
he was not only authorized but actually instructed to do so. He 
stated that the torpedoings of the last few days (jBurgerdijJc^ den Haag 

^ Felix Benzler, Consul General at Amsterdam, and Ur. Walter, Ministerial- 
direktor in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, who had been engaged in 
economic negotiations with the Netherlands. 
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and Tara) had aroused alarm in Holland. The Government was 
sensible and had thus far prevented any violent press campaign. The 
bad part was that both the Burgerdijk and the Tara were sunk despite 
the fact that they were carrying government grain, the Tara evi- 
dcntly even without prior warning. He did not wish to go further 
into the political aspect of the question. A note of protest was being 
prepared on the Burgerdijk^ but it was hoped in Holland that Ger¬ 
many would be willing to offer an explanatory apology, referring to 
the case as an isolated incident and perhaps offer indemnification even 
before the arrival of this note. He was not authorized to say any- 
thing on this point. At any rate, the situation was extremely grave 
because the Netherlands Government could not be content with notes 
of protest. It was consequently more difiicult than before to meet 
Germany’s wishes. How was the Netherlands Government to justify 
to the people the continued exportation of foodstuffs to Germany 
when Germany was sinking foodstuffs and fodder destined for Hol¬ 
land? Germany’s action against Dutch foodstuffs and fodder trans¬ 
ports would undoubtedly have a serious effect on the fixing of the quota 
limits for exports in the future. At the least Holland would not be 
able to supply any agricultural products dependent on other foreign 
imports if Germany prevented their importation. He must ask 
whether Germany was at all prepared to discuss the question of how 
such torpedoings could be avoided in the future. He could not yet 
make any specific proposals. 

We pointed out that we were not authorized to discuss political 
and military matters but were prepared to pass his question on. 

Comment: The torpedoing of Dutch ships with foodstuffs and 
fodder destined for Holland produces dangerous sources of conflict, 
particularly because the Dutch rightly point out that only they, a. 
neutral country, are hurt by it. I believe that the intimation that 
export of foodstuffs to Germany may be sharply reduced must be 
taken quite seriously, and I take a grave view of the consequences of 
such action on the part of the Dutch, especially for the German food 
situation. Without presuming to be able to judge the political and 
military situation, I consider it essential that the German Govern¬ 
ment decide immediately whether it is prepared to discuss with Hol¬ 
land a procedure that would, if possible, preclude such torpedoings 
in the future. These discussions would have to be conducted through 
diplomatic channels. 

*TVelzsacker recorded in a memorandum of Mar. 18 (173/84255), that the 
Netherlands Minister presented a note of protest regarding the sinking of the 
Burgerdijk^ WeizsSlcker replied that the case was then so many weeks old that 
he could not go into it without further investigation. 
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2 . Armcurrient deliveries: Referring to his letter to the Reich Min¬ 
ister of Economics,® Hirschfeld stressed emphatically that Germany’s 
delay in the execution of the arms contracts which had largely been 
concluded after the beginning of the war, has caused great annoy¬ 
ance in Holland* The statement of the Minister of Economics that 
the Fiihrer had approved the delivery of arms to Holland had at the 
time been noted with satisfaction. It was therefore all the more dis¬ 
appointing now that the promises were not being kept. The Nether¬ 
lands Minister of War was pressing for an immediate decision so that, 
if necessary, he could place the orders elsewhere. He, Hirschfeld, 
was being reproached for having urged so strongly that the contracts 
be given to Germany. He had of late no longer been able to recom¬ 
mend that his Government place orders in Germany, particularly since 
difficulties were now also being made in instances where Holland had 
already supplied the necessary raw materials (for example, refusal 
of the Atlas Works to deliver ship propellers despite previous delivery 
of manganese bronze). He was constrained to say that if Germany 
contemplated soliciting contracts for the three armored cruisers there 
would be no inclination in Holland to consider German offers so long 
as the execution of the armament contracts already concluded was not 
assured. 

Nonfulfillment of the armament contracts would undoubtedly dis¬ 
credit the activity of the governmental committees and this would also 
be bound to have an extremely adverse effect on commercial relations. 
This applied especially to the delivery of the Eslandsfontavn^ since 
there was at hand here a written statement by the German chairman 
dating from the summer of 1938, to the effect that the German Gov¬ 
ernment would place no difficulties in the way of the delivery of this 
ship. It was precisely the possibility of a war that they had been 
thinking of at that time. 

Comment: If Germany considers it of importance to maintain or¬ 
derly relations with Holland, the question of the execution of the 
armament contracts must be solved affirmatively and at once. If they 
must be rescinded, it would be better to do so immediately and in all 
frankness. 

In the latter case, I consider it necessary to appoint another chair¬ 
man for the delegation in my place, who would not be handicapped 
in his activity by the fact that statements made by him on behalf of 
the German Government cannot be lived up to. It is to be expected 
in that case that Hirschfeld, too, would then probably resign as head 
of their delegation, and this would undoubtedly entail serious dis¬ 
advantages for Germany. 


* Not printed (6783/E613744-47). 
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3. Conversations regarding England: A separate telegram 'will 
follow on this subject stating my conclusion that Holland’s coudad; 
gives us no cause for countermeasures.* 

4. Continuation of the conversation on the above questions liag 
been agreed with Hirschfeld for Tuesday. I request immediate in¬ 
structions on points 1 and 2 by Monday evening, if possible.® 

6. I shall make a separate report on the threatening development in 
German exports to the Netherlands and the consequences that would 
result.® 

Wai/ebr 

Zech 


this telegram No. 142 of Feb. 25 (173/84229-32), Dr. V7alter stated 
that conclusion of British-Dutch economic negotiations might be expected in a 
few weeks. He reported that German submarine warfare and the delay in 
armaments deliveries did not seem to have affected the Dutch attitude in the 
negotiations with Britain thus far, but that there should be continued pressure 
from Germany to prevent any deterioration of the situation. 

“ The instruction on point 1 was delayed in order to be submitted to the Naval 
Staff. The Hague was finally informed by telegram No. 172 of Mar. 9 (8373/ 
E590701-O2) that nothing was known of the sinking of den Haag or the Tam, 
but that the Burgerdijic had been sunk in accordance with the rules of the London 
Declaration. The German Foreign Ministry agreed that the sinking of ships 
laden with foodstuffs should be avoided, and were willing to discuss the matter 
with the Netherlands Government, with the guarantee, however, that such ship, 
ments did not go to England. 

As for arms deliveries, in spite of a recommendation of the Economic Policy 
Department against further dilatory treatment of the subject, the decision of 
the Fiibrer on Mar. 4 was that deliveries should not be made and that dilatory 
treatment should be continued (C783/E513726-28). 

•This report was made in telegram No. 159 of Mar. 2 (173/84238-40). It 
noted that the reduced level of German exports was viewed with concern in 
Holland and suggested that, in view of the importance of maintaining a balance 
in German-Dutch trade, attention be given to keeping up German exports to Hol¬ 
land, especially of iron and steel products. 


No. 636 

F18/213-203 

Memorandum hy the Chairman of the German Economio Delegation 

to the Soviet Union 

TOP SECRET Beeucn, February 26,1940. 

W 1027 g. R3< 
9 g. Es. 

The German-Soviet Economic Agreement Signed on 
February 11,1940 ^ 

The Agreement is based on the exchange of letters—mentioned in 
the preamble—between the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, Molotov, dated 
September 28, 1939.^ The Agreement represents the first great step 

^Document No. 607. 

* Document No, 162, 
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toward the economic program envisaged by both sides and is to be 
followed by others. 

1. The Agreement covers a period of 27 months, i. e., the Soviet de¬ 
liveries, which are to be made within 18 months, will be compensated 
by German deliveries in turn within 27 months. The most difiSicult 
point of the exchange of letters of September 28, 1939, namely, that 
the Soviet raw material deliveries are to be compensated by German 
industrial deliveries over a more extended 'period of time^ is thereby 
settled in accordance with our wishes. This was not possible without 
a hard fight. Only the personal message of the Reich Foreign Minister 
to Stalin brought the final settlement.® The stipulation of 18 and 27 
months represents a compromise solution, since at stated intervals— 
namely, every 6 months—^the mutual deliveries of goods must be bal¬ 
anced according to the fixed ratio. If this balance does not exist, i. e., 
particularly if the German deliveries fall behind the ratio of the 
Soviet deliveries fixed by the Agreement, the other side is entitled to 
suspend its deliveries temporarily until the fixed ratio is reestablished. 
This stipulation is annoying, but could not be eliminated by us, as 
Stalin himself had adopted it during the final talks. 

2. The Soviet deliveries. According to the Agreement, the Soviet 
Union shall within the first 12 months deliver raw materials in the 
amount of approximately 500 million RM. 

In addition, the Soviets will deliver raw materials, contemplated in 
the Credit Agreement of August 19,1939,* for the same period, in the 
amount of approximately 100 million RM. 

The most important raw materials are the following: 

1,000,000 tons of feed grains and legumes worth 120 million RM. 

900,000 tons of petroleum worth approximately 115 million RM. 

100,000 tons of cotton worth approximately 90 million RM. 

500,000 tons of phosphates. 

100,000 tons of chromium ores. 

600,000 tons of iron ore. 

300,000 tons of scrap iron and pig iron. 

2,400 kg. of platinum. 

Manganese ore, metals, lumber, and numerous other raw materials. 

To this must also be added the Soviet exports to the Protectorate, 
which are not included in the Agreement, in the amoimt of about 50 
million RM so that the net deliveries of goods from the Soviet Union 
during the first treaty year amoimt to a total of 650 million RM. 

In addition, there are other important benefits. On the basis of the 
exchange of letters of September 28, 1939, the Soviet Union had 
granted us the right of transit to and from Rumania, Iran, and 
Afghanistan and the countries of the Far East, which is particularly 

• See documents Nos. 594 and 600. 

* See vol. vn, document No. 131. 
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important in view of the German soybean purchases from Man;; 
chukuo. The freight rates of the Trans-Siberian Railroad wera 
reduced by 50 percent for soybeans. The transit freight charges are 
to be settled by a clearing system and amount to approximately 100 
million RM, 

Adding certain other items (clearing charges in purchase of ra^ 
materials by the Soviet Union in third countries), it may be assumed 
that during the first 12 months Soviet deliveries and services will 
amount to a total of about 800 million RM. 

3. Thus far, only part of the Soviet deliveries has been fixed for the 
second treaty year. During the first six months of the second treaty 
year the Soviet Union will deliver to Germany 230 million RM worth 
of raw materials of the same kind as in the first treaty year. It is 
contemplated that negotiations will be resumed in good time before the 
expiration of the first treaty year and the quantities for the exchange 
'of goods for the second treaty year fixed and even increased beyond 
the volume of the first treaty year. 

4:. The German deliveries comprise industrial products, industrial 
processes and installations as well as war material. The Soviet de^ 
liveries of the first 12 months are to be compensated by us within 15 
months. The Soviet deliveries of the first 6 months of the second 
treaty year (13th to 18th month) are to be compensated by us within 
12 months (from the 16th to the27th month). 

6. Among the Soviet deliveries within the first 18 months are 
11,000 tons of copper, 3,000 tons of nickel, 950 tons of tin, 500 tons 
of molybdenum, 500 tons of wolfram, 40 tons of cobalt. These de¬ 
liveries of metals are intended for the carrying out of the German 
deliveries to the Soviet Union. Since these metals are not 
aiely available in Germany and will not be delivered until the treaty 
is in force, it will be necessary to bridge the initial period by using 
metals from our own stocks for the German deliveries to the Soviet 
Union and to replace them from the incoming Soviet metal deliv¬ 
eries. Any different arrangement, such as the advance delivery of 
metals which we demanded at first, could not be achieved. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union declared her willingness to act as 
buyer of metals and raw materials in third countries. To what de¬ 
gree this promise can be realized in view of the intensified English 
countermeasures cannot be judged at the present time. Since Stalin 
himself has repeatedly promised generous help in this respect it may 
be expected that the Soviet Union will make every effort. 

6. The negotiations were difficult and lengthy. There were mate¬ 
rial and psychological reasons for this. Undoubtedly, the Soviet 
Union promised far more deliveries than are defensible from a purely 
economic point of view, and she must make the deliveries to Germany 
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partly at the expense of her own supply. On the other hand, it is 
understandable that the Soviet Government is anxious to receive as 
compensation those things which the Soviet Union lacks. Since the 
Soviet Union does not import any consumer goods whatsoever, their 
wishes concerned exclusively capital goods and war material. Thus, 
in numerous cases, Soviet bottlenecks coincide with German bottle¬ 
necks, such as machine tools for the manufacture of artillery ammuni¬ 
tion. It was not easy to find a compromise between the interests of 
both sides- Psychologically the ever-present distrust by the Eussians 
was of importance as well as the fear of any responsibility. Even 
People’s Commissar Mikoyan had to refer numerous questions to 
Stalin personally, since his authority was not sufficient. 

Despite all these difficulties, during the long negotiations the de¬ 
sire of the Soviet Government to help Germany and to consolidate 
firmly the political understanding in economic matters as well, be¬ 
came more and more evident. 

The Agreement means a wide open door to the East for us. The 
raw material purchases from the Soviet Union and from the countries 
bordering the Soviet Union can still be considerably increased. But 
it is essential to meet the German commitments to the extent required. 
In view of the great volume this will require a special effort. If we 
succeed in extending and expanding exports to the East in the re-' 
quired volume, the effects of the English blockade will be decisively 
weakened by the incoming raw materials.® 

SOHIfl-UBEB 


•The reaction in Berlin to the new agreement was described by Ritter In a 
letter of Mar. 4 to Schulenbnrg as follows: “Our reception in Berlin was on the 
whole very good. The Foreign Minister especially received us in a very friendly, 
almost cordial way. He is very pleased with the outcome. All the offices in¬ 
volved are convinced that the treaty must be conscientiously observed on our 
part. I am convinced that we can do it, even if it will no donbt often be very 
difficult.*’ (276/178605-06) 


No. 637 

66/46595-98 

Mernorand/um l>y the Fuhrer 

Dxregttve for the Conversation’s Wxtbc Mr* Stjmner WBiihES 

February 29, 1940. 

1. In general I request that on the German side reserve be exercised 
in the conversations, and that as far as possible Mr. Sumner Wdles 
be allowed to do the talking. 

2. In regard to Germany’s relations with the United States, it may 
be stressed that the present situation is unsatisfactory to both na- 
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tioRS. The Government of the Beich has done nothing for its part 
to bring about this development in the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries ; if by sending Mr. Sumner Welles to Berlin the American Gov¬ 
ernment is seeking to bring about a change in this regard, that would 
doubtless be in the interest of both peoples. 

3. Germany’s viewpoint with regard to the international situation 
and the war has been made known to the world through my speeches, 
In particular, the following points are to be stressed: 

Germany did not declare war on the Western Powers, but, on the 
contrary, they declared war on Germany, 

England and France had no justifiable reason at all for a wax 
against Germany. Just as on the basis of the Monroe Doctrine the 
TJnited States would firmly reject any interference by European gov¬ 
ernments in Mexican affairs, for example, Germany regards the East¬ 
ern European area as her sphere of interest, concerning which she 
must come to an understanding with Bussia alone, but never with Eng¬ 
land and France. After the end of the Polish campaign, Germany 
came to terms with Russia on Eastern questions and thus conclusively 
safeguarded her European position by this revision in the East which 
had become unavoidable. Then at the beginning of October, I again 
made one last offer of peace to England and France. Thereupon 
both these countries committed the biggest blunder they could pos¬ 
sibly have made: they considered this offer a sign of weakness and 
rejected it with scorn. 

Germany drew the only possible conclusion from this: she accepted 
the challenge of England and France. 

Since then the war aim of England and France has been revealed 
more and more clearly. It consists, as is now openly stated, in the 
destruction of the German state and the dismemberment of the Ger¬ 
man people under a Versailles system even worse than before. Con¬ 
sidering this development, Germany, as a state under attack, has 
nothing to say on the subject of peace. She is unshakable in her 
determination once and for all to break the will to annihilate [Ger¬ 
many] which now dominates British and French policy and to utilize 
the power of her 80 million people to this end. Not until the Anglo- 
French will to annihilate [Germany] has been broken can a new, 
really peaceful Europe be built. While in their unprecedented de¬ 
lusion England and France are more and more openly proclaiming 
as their war aim the annihilation of Germany and a new division of 
Europe into nations with rights and others without rights, even today 
Germany does not demand the annihilation of the British Empire 
and France; rather she regards the satisfaction of the vital interests 
of the great nations in their natural Lebensraum as a guarantee for 
the consolidation of Europe, in which there is room for small states 
which have proved their viability in the course of history as well as 
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for the large ones. Germany is convinced that this goal can be at¬ 
tained only by a German victory. 

4. As regards economic matters, it can be stated that the Britidb 
blockade is not of decisive importance to Germany. In both food 
and raw materials Germany can defeat any blockade by her self- 
sufficient economy and her trade with the European countries, with 
Bussia, and by way of Russia with Japan and a large part of the 
world. 

^rational Socialist Germany is not at all opposed to a world econ¬ 
omy. The trade policy of the world forced upon her the development 
of her own self-contained economy. Only with its attainment, which 
is coming ever closer to realization, will Germany be in a position to 
participate in the world economy again as a sound partner. 

5- A discussion of single concrete political questions, such as the 
question of a future Polish state, is to be avoided as much as possible. 
In case the other side brings up subjects of this kind, the reply should 
be that such questions are decided by me. It is self-evident that it 
is entirely out of the question for Germany to discuss the subject of 
Austria and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, which has 
constantly been brought up by England and France. 

6. Attention may be called to Germany’s completely changed inter¬ 
national position as compared to 1914. All statements are to be 
avoided which could be interpreted by the other side to mean that 
Germany is in any way interested at present in discussing possi¬ 
bilities of peace. I request rather that Mr. Sumner Welles not be 
given the slightest reason to doubt that Germany is determined to 
end this war victoriously and that the German people—^united today 
as never before in their thousand year history—and their leadership 
are unshakable in their confidence in victory. 

Anonr Huxbr 


No. 638 


265*/lT2a.99 

The Ambassador m Turkey to the Foreign Mirdstry 


Telegram 

MOST TTRGEN’T Ankaka, March 1, 1940—1:45 a. m. 

No. 136 of March 1 Beceived March 1—4:30 a. m. 

Numan, who dined with me this evening, told me that today’s spe^ 
by the Minister President ^ was of decisive importance in establishii^ 


* On Feb. 29, Minister President Refik Saydam in a radio a^ddress to ^ n^^ 
stated that Turkey was ready now for any eventuality but Oia^he vronld 
only if her national existence or interests were threatened, 
policy and the question of her participation in the war would not be influenced 
by any outside combination. 
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Turkey’s policy. The intention was to oppose an unmistakable “no” 
to the pressure exerted by London and Paris for an extension of the 
theater of war. 

This speech thus signified a notable success for our efforts to stiffen 
Turkey’s backbone. It would be very desirable if the effect of the 
speech in London and Paris could be enhanced by a Russian statement 
in the sense of my telegram No. 115 of February 22.* 

Pajmen 


■Not printed (266/172193-94). The reference here Is obscure. 


No. 639 

1T4/136262 

The Embassy m Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

No. 169 of MarclL 1 Tokto, March 1, 1940—^10:55 p. m. 

Keceived March 1—8:35 p. m. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

My mission^ has made good progress up to now. My personal 
reception was splendid. My factual observations confirm the previous 
impression of the Embassy. It is absolutely necessary for overcoming 
the existing difficulties here and for the success of my mission that the 
line of Germany’s economic policies coincide with her political line. 
Adoption of Germany’s economic measures toward Japan since the 
beginning of September and their effects, especially as regards the 
instruction of December 9 * on terms of payment, are contrary to your 
political aims in Japan. Support by economic policy of the political 
line is necessary even if Germany makes economic concessions with¬ 
out return for the present. Because Japanese confidence can be 
restored only by German acts of confidence, and this is a prerequisite 
for everything else, I believe that our political intentions make it 
necessary for us to make economic concessions to Japan, especially 
considering Japan’s decided economic difficulties. I should be grate¬ 
ful if the economic policy were coordinated with the political line 
immediately and should become felt even during my sojourn here. I 
intend to return at the end of March. 

Helffbrich 

Ott 


The files contain nothing on the background of Helfferich’s mission. 
Not found. 
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No. 640 

F14/858-79 

Me7norandum> iy an Oifioial of the Foreign Minister's Secretariat 

BM 7 Beruit, March 1,1940. 

[PoL IX493g.p 

CoNTERSATioisr Between the Keich Foreign Minister and Mel 

Sumner Welues in the Presence of American Charge d^Affaires 

Kirk and Minister von Dornberg 

After a few brief words of greeting, Mr. Stunner Welles explained 
the motives and nature of his mission. Sumner Welles stressed par¬ 
ticularly two points in the public announcement made by President 
Roosevelt shortly before his departure; (1) his mission to report to 
the President on the actual situation in Europe and, for that purpose, 
to visit Italy, Germany, France, and Great Britain, without, however, 
being authorized to make any proposals or commitments in the name 
of the American Government; and (2) the strictly confidential char¬ 
acter of his mission. He would reix)rt any information received from 
foreign statesmen in the course of his trip to President Roosevelt 
alone. 

He had already had a conversation with the Duce and Count Ciano. 
After completion of his visit to Germany he would go to Paris and 
London via Switzerland, and return to America by way of Rome, 
where another conversation was scheduled with the Duce. 

Sumner Welles then stated that Germany probably appreciated the 
fact that the present situation filled the United States with deep con¬ 
cern. President Roosevelt had done everything within his power to 
avert the disaster of the present war and now had directed him, Sum¬ 
ner Welles, to ascertain the views of the European statesmen regard¬ 
ing the possibilities of establishing a lasting and stable peace in Eu¬ 
rope. He added that this peace should be no temporary, improvised 
settlement but a permanent structure resting on a firm foundation. 
He had asked to be received by the Reich Foreign Minister in order 
to ascertain his views regarding the possibilities of such a peace. 

Sumner Welles added that the United States Government had pub¬ 
licly declared on various occasions that when and so Soon as the time 
had come for the establishment of such a p^ace, it would, for its part, 
take its full share in the measures necessary for disarmament and the 
establishment of sound economic conditions. 


*Tiie aie number appears on another copy (33/25246-60) found in the flies of 
Under State Secretary Woermann, This copy, which was also distributed to the 
State Secretary, carries the handwritten notation: *Tonir version.** The text is 
the same as that printed here. 
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The Reich Foreign Minister replied that he took note of the inter¬ 
est in European questions shown by the President of the United States, 
as well as of his desire to study the possibilities for bringing about 
a happier state of affairs “once the moment for it had come.” In this 
connection he felt constrained to express his regret, however, that the 
United States’ desire to change the situation for the better had not 
been given effect some months ago. It was dijfficult at the moment, of 
course, and it would have to be left to future historians to make clear 
to world opinion the pattern of events which led to the war. He be¬ 
lieved, however, that if, to further the above-stated objective of achiev¬ 
ing a happier state of affairs, America had used her influence on other 
countries, especially England, before the war broke out, things might 
perhaps have taken a different course altogether. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then turned to a discussion of German- 
American relations and stated that in recent years, especially since the 
[National Socialist] assumption of power, they had developed in 
a manner unsatisfactory for both peoples. He wished to point out in 
all frankness that nothing had been done on the part of Germany 
that could in any way justify the present unsatisfactory state of Ger¬ 
man-American relations. The recall of American Ambassador Wil¬ 
son, who enjoyed great esteem in Germany, was also deeply regretted 
on the part of Germany. Many misunderstandings between the coun¬ 
tries, which were due to distortions and propaganda, probably could 
have been averted if each country had had in the other country an 
ambassador who could have maintained close relations not only with 
the Governments but above all with the two leading personalities, the 
Fiihrer and President Roosevelt. The Reich Foreign Minister said 
in this connection that he did not know whether Sumner Welles’ trip 
also had the purpose of doing something toward improving German- 
American relations and restoring the former friendly relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. If this was the case, he would for his part 
welcome it. 

If President Roosevelt wished to have a picture of the European 
situation in general and the war situation in particular, it would be 
well, in view of the numerous American misunderstandings and mis¬ 
conceptions about the interests and the attitude of Germany, to look 
back into the past and to clarify the causes of the war. 

In this connection the Reich Foreign Minister pointed especially 
to Germany’s situation resulting from the Versailles Treaty, which 
for a 'self-respecting nation was intolerable. Sumner Welles was in¬ 
deed very well informed on this matter himself for, as the Reich For¬ 
eign Minister recalled, he had on several occasions expressed his op¬ 
position to the Versailles Treaty. Not only Germans but also states¬ 
men of the Entente countries had criticized in word and print the 
evils of the Versailles Treaty. 
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At the very moment when Germany was well on her way toward a 
settlement with Poland on some of the most oppressive of these evils, 
outside influences opposing an agreement made themselves felt in 
Warsaw. It was very well known in Germany today that England 
and the other countries not only did nothing to ease the tension of 
the situation in those critical moments, but on the contrary incited 
Poland against Germany. It was clearly proved today that forces 
had been at work which took advantage of the Polish question to start 
a new war against Gei'inany. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then turned the conversation to the 
German sphere of interest, which was as real a fact as was America’s 
Monroe Doctrine, the significance of w’hich he was fully able to appre¬ 
ciate after spending 4 years in the United States and in Canada. Ger¬ 
many, too, had her Monroe Doctrine. Just ns America would justi¬ 
fiably oppose any intervention by Germany in Mexican affairs, so 
Germany would not tolerate interference by other countries in her 
vital sphere of interest. This stand had been repeatedly affirmed 
vis-i-vis England, namely, in the case of Austria, in connection with 
Czechoslovakia, and lastly in the Polisli crisis. The German Monroe 
Doctrine signified that there existed a German sphere of interest in 
Eastern Europe, which was no concern of England, France, and other 
Western countries; this was a matter that Germany had to discuss 
with only one powei% Soviet Russia, with which an understanding 
had already been reached- It vras a regrettable atavistic manifesta¬ 
tion of Versailles that the world and, in particular, England, by 
reason of a 14-year-old habit, kept on meddling in all European af¬ 
fairs and treating them as their own interests. A strong Germany 
would never tolerate that, and England had repeatedly been served 
notice of this in the most unequivocal manner. Despite the Fiihrer’s 
desire for an understanding vrith England, which surely must be 
known to Mr. Sumner Welles, England had blocked Germany’s every 
forward step, because, obsessed by the mentality of Versailles, she 
believed that slie could exercise tutelage over a nation of 80 million 
people- That had been a bad blunder on the part of England. 

Without going into details—^since Mr, Sumner Welles could be pre¬ 
sumed to hav€S a detailed knowledge of events—^the Reich Foreign 
Minister emphasized the Fiihrer’s efforts for an understanding with 
England and the establishment of a lasting general peace on the basis 
of such an Anglo-German understanding. England had rejected all 
offers, some of which had been in very concrete form, and it was to be 
viewed as a gx^eat tragedy in world history that precisely the Fiihrer 
who, like Cecil Rhodes, had advocated the collaboration of Germany, 
England, and the United States, should have found so little response 
in England. 
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It was thus especially regrettable that Great Britain should have 
declared war on Germany at the very moment when she had put into 
effect the last and absolutely necessary revision of the Versailles 
Treaty and had thereby created the basis for a harmonious life with 
other nations. The fact must never be forgotten that it was not 
Germany that had declared war but that England and France had 
declared war on Germany. No propaganda and no attempt at dis¬ 
tortion could nullify that fact. England and France had not had 
the least reason for going to war against Germany, considering that 
even politicians in these two countries had characterized the Corri¬ 
dor and Danzig as an “intolerable wrong.” And yet they resorted to 
war against Germany when she took steps to undo that “intolerable 
wrong.” Germany had accepted the challenge and would now fight. 
Therefore, no study of the possibilities of realizing happier and better 
conditions should lose sight of the fact that Germany was the party 
attacked and was conducting a war of defense. Even though these 
matters might be represented differently in the United States, these 
were facts which no one could deny. 

What, now, had happened since the outbreak of the war? After 
the termination of the Polish war, the Fuhrer had made one more 
peace offer to England and France in October, because he was con¬ 
vinced that it was senseless to wage a war of annihilation just be¬ 
cause certain intolerable wrongs had been righted. These things 
had doubtless been closely followed in America. Again Great Britain 
had made the one blunder she ought not to have made: she had con¬ 
strued the peace offer as a sign of weakness and rejected it with dis¬ 
dain. It was the same blunder into which Great Britain had fallen 
repeatedly in recent years because she lived in total misapprehension 
of the Fiihrer’s character and philosophy. In any case, the offer was 
rejected and Germany accepted the consequences of that. 

Since then the British and French statesmen had announced their 
war aims. These amounted to a dismemberment of the German Reich 
and a return of the German people to the status of Versailles, which 
was tantamount to its annihilation. Germany, by contrast, had not 
proclaimed the annihilation of France or the British Empire as her 
war aim, but was now, as before, pursuing this goal: to' build Europe’s 
future on the basis of a rational balancing of interests. To this end 
the Great Powers would have to define and respect definite spheres 
of interest. This new Europe would have room also for the smaller 
states which had given historical proof of their right to existence as 
independent national communities. This German war aim differed 
fundamentally from that of the British. Without wishing to antici¬ 
pate the Fuhrer, who would receive Mr. Sumner Welles tomorrow at 
11 o’clock, the Reich Foreign Minister expressed his personal convic- 
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tion that this rational state of affairs in Europe could be realized only 
through a German victory. Germany was fully determined in any 
event to crush her enemies’ will to destroy and would carry out her 
resolution. Any study of the possibility of achieving a better future 
for Europe would of necessity have to take account of the mentality 
that finds expression in the Allies’ war aims. President Boosevelt 
would then realize the difficulties that would have to be overcome to 
achieve a reasonable settlement. 

That Germany, in contrast to England and France, had not wanted 
the war, had been demonstrated unmistakably before the whole world 
not only by the Fiihrer’s words but also by his actions and offers. Ger¬ 
many had concluded an agreement with France in December 1938,* 
which had been broken by France. To England, Germany had made 
offer after offer, which had been rejected by the British. The Reich 
Foreign Minister had never been able to understand this British and 
French attitude, and he believed that its chief cause was the utter lack 
of outstanding leadership in the two countries in recent years. 

Germany, on the other hand, had never throughout her history been 
so united as today and she was determined to crush once and for aU 
her enemies’ will to annihilate. She could look upon her present situ¬ 
ation with deep satisfaction. It gave her assurance and confidence. 
Conditions were basically different from those in 1914. Germany now 
had the biggest and best equipped army and air force. The Army was 
determined to win. It had been possible in the span of 18 days to 
force to its knees a nation of 34 millions, which as late as the end of 
August had raved about a parade march to Berlin. This victory, in¬ 
cidentally, had been achieved with only a small fraction of the forces 
now assembled at the West Wall. Mr. Sumner Welles would thus be 
able to appreciate with what confidence the German people were facing 
the events to come. 

Not much needed to be said about the political situation. Germany 
was entirely satisfied. She had clear friendships and it was only to 
be regretted that a similar clear i*elationship did not also exist to the 
same extent with the United States. 

Economically, Germany vras just as invincible as she was militarily. 
The British blockade was a delusion. Germany’s food supplies were 
assured within her own Lebensraiun. Moreover, beyond that, Ger¬ 
many had access to a large portion of Europe, the whole of Russia, 
and, by way of Russia, to wide areas of the world- As regards raw 
materials, Germany had by her planning for autarky achieved the 
greatest possible independence and was broadening this independence 
every day and evesry hour. Besides, half the world, if not the whole 

* For tbe text of the Franco-German declaration of Dec, 6, 1938, see vol. iv, 
document No. 3^. 
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world, was still open to Germany in that respect, and the blockade 
would turn out to be a failure for England- 

The Foreign Minister finally mentioned England’s miscalculations 
about creating disunity among the German people. There was one 
thing to be borne in mind under all circumstances: No matter how 
long the war should last, whether 1 year, or 5 or 10 years, the German 
people never would become disunited. To believe that they would 
was an utter delusion. 

In conclusion the Reich Foreign Minister spoke once more about 
German-American relations and repeated a statement he once made to 
American Ambassador Wilson. Nothing whatever could set the Ger¬ 
man and American nations against each other, if they considered their 
mutual interests realistically. There were no territorial ambitions to 
form an obstacle to friendly relations. All Germany wanted was to 
expand her trade with the United States. The Reich Foreign Minis¬ 
ter stressed in this connection that Germany was not opposed to a 
world economy. If by autarky Germany had succeeded in putting 
her own economy in order again, the world only had reason to be 
grateful to her for becoming by this means a sound business partner 
again. Germany, moreover, had not introduced an autarkic eco¬ 
nomic system of her own volition, but rather had been forced into it 
by the economic effects of the Versailles settlement and the unwise 
trade policies of certain countries. The autarkic measures provided 
the essential conditions for her joining the world economy again, as a 
really sound partner. Besides, every big country sooner or later would 
of itself return to a world economy, and after the conclusion of peace 
Germany would become one of the most active participants in the 
world economy. 

Upon the Reich Foreign Minister’s request that Mr. Sumner Welles 
should now in turn take a stand on these problems and state President 
Roosevelt’s views, Sumner Welles, promising to speak with equal 
frankness, began to talk first about German-American relations. He 
admitted that they were far from satisfactory and said that he re¬ 
gretted this in view of the close and genuine friendship which had 
linked the two countries for generations. In this connection he also 
recalled the many contributions which individuals of German descent 
had made to America’s history and culture. He cited two reasons 
which had led to the estrangement between the two countries: 

1. The American attitude toward certain problems was conditioned 
by sentiment and governed by humanitarian considerations. He 
granted that propaganda had an effect in America, as it did also in all 
other countries, and stated that everything possible had to be done to 
remove misunderstandings. 

[2.] As the second reason for the German-American estrangement 
Sumner Welles mentioned the events of the last year and a half. 
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Americans believed in peaceful methods for removing difficulties. 
They held that the use of force had to be supplanted by peaceful means! 
Sumner Welles added that when the time snould come to make peace— 
a lasting and just peace—and if Germany did her share in working 
it out, it was his belief that the friendly sentiments toward Germany 
in America would assert themselves again. 

He would report to President Roosevelt in detail on the Reich For¬ 
eign Minister’s conimeiits regarding the recall of the American Am¬ 
bassador. He added that the American Government had the fullest 
confidence in the x>resent Charg4 d’Affaires. 

The Reich Foreign Minister in turn expressed confidence in Mr.; 
Kirk and added that Kirk had shown great circumspection in difficult 
situations and had done his best to improve German-American rela¬ 
tions. The comments on the recall of the American Ambassador had 
no personal implications but were aimed at the principle involved. 

Sumner Welles tlie.n replied to the Reich Foreign Minister’s state¬ 
ments regarding the Monroe Doctrine, saying that to clarify the mat¬ 
ter he had to point out the following: The Monroe Doctrine had during 
some periotls of American history been interpreted as a right of the 
United States to hegemony over the other American states as well as 
a right to intervene actively in the internal affairs of these states. 
The^e times, however, were gone forever. America today was merely 
one member in a partnership of 21 nations joined in a common effort 
to prevent any interference in their affairs by non-American countries. 
Thus the Monroe Doctrine, in its present form, was not something that 
was imposed upon the American states but something in which they 
all participated equally. 

Sumner Welles then put some questions. He explained that it was 
not clear to him whether Germany’s war aims mentioned by the Reich 
Foreign Minister (i. e., clearly defined and mutually respected spheres 
of interest for the Great Powers and room for the smaller countries 
which had given historical proof of an independent national life) 
could bo attained only after elimination of the opposition’s will to 
annihilate and following a German victory, or were attainable even 
earlier. 

The Reich Foreign Minister replied that the answer to this question 
was already anticipated by his statements. In view of the enemy’s 
will to annihilate, which had been expressed again only yesterday in 
a speech by Eden on the annihilation of Hitlerism, a rational con¬ 
solidation of Europe could be achieved only through a German 
victory. 

As to the Monroe Doctrine, he was very well aware of the difference 
as regards European conditions and had merely intended to show by 
this comparison that Germany, just as much as the United States, 
had her sphere of interest. 
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Begarding the American view on substituting peaceful methods 
for the use of force, he, as the person responsible for carrying out the 
Fiihrer’s foreign policy, could point out that since January 30, 1933, 
the Fiihrer had not taken a single step toward a revision of intolerable 
situations without first seeking to obtain such revision by means of 
negotiations. To that end, in every instance where a revision was at 
issue in the last 6% years, he, the Reich Foreign Minister, had first 
entered into ofiSLcial and unofficial contact with British and French 
statesmen. 

The Reich Foreign Minister moreover recalled the proposals for 
negotiation of the 200,000 and 300,000-man army and the prohibition 
of heavy weapons made by the Fiihrer at the time when Germany 
was still at the Disarmament Conference. In all these instances, as 
also in connection with the reintroduction of compulsory military serv¬ 
ice, the occupation of the Rhineland, and in the Austrian and Sudeten- 
German questions, efforts were always made to the last to reach ami¬ 
cable settlements of these matters through negotiations. Time and 
again Germany was put off until the Fulirer was compelled to take mat¬ 
ters into his own hands. The achievement of the Fiihrer in carrying 
out without bloodshed the revisions of the Versailles Treaty essential 
to the unification of the entire German people, would be recognized 
by history as a unique achievement. America, too, should be able to 
appreciate this achievement if she recalled how much blood was spilled 
before the unification of the American people could be accomplished. 
Besides, the Fiihrer could not have acted otherwise. The problems in 
question had to be solved sooner or later since the Germans living 
outside the borders were pressing for a return to the Reich. Had they 
not been solved, each one of these problems might eventually have set 
off a European war. Thus, for instance, England first stiffened Benes’ 
opposition to Germany and so turned the Sudeten-German problem 
into a major crisis. Despite that, the Fiihrer had succeeded, up to the 
time of the Polish war, in completing the process of unifying the 
German people without spilling a drop of blood. In solving the last 
and most intolerable burden imposed upon Germany by Versailles, 
namely, the question of Danzig and the Corridor, it was England 
again that opposed Germany. England was therefore guilty before 
history that this question could not also be settled peacefully. In any 
case, probably never before in history had the unification of a great 
nation been accomplished with less bloodshed than was the unification 
of the German people. 

Mr. Sumner Welles then set forth what a disaster it would be for 
the world if the war of annihilation were really to break out in the 
West. All countries of the world, not only the belligerents, would be 
affected directly or indirectly by that catastrophe. He would like to 
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emphasize once more that President Boosevelt had sent hiin to Europe 
to see if there was not some possibility of avoiding this last develop¬ 
ment and perhaps still to find a settlement. 

After the Reich Foreign Minister had once more stressed that he 
had given Mr. Sumner Welles his personal ideas about the develop¬ 
ments of recent years and on the question of the present war, and that 
he did not wish to anticipate the Fiihrer, who was going to receive 
Mr. Sumner Welles tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock, the American 
thanked him for the information received and again expressed his 
hope that a way might yet be found out of all difficulties. 

Schmidt 

Minister 


No. 641 

60/46599 

Supplement to tJie Memorandum of the Conversation Between the 
Foreign Minister and Sumner Welles on March 1^ 19Jfi 

Wlien Sumner Welles mentioned the humanitarian attitude of the 
Americans as one of the reasons for the unsatisfactory state of Ger- 
man-American relations, the Foreign Minister interrupted to ask 
whether this attitude resulted in condemnation of the German {BriU 
ishf] blockade against German women and children. Sumner Welles 
replied in the affirmative and stated that for Americans humanitarian 
values applied to all peoples and races. The Foreign Minister replied 
that if Mr. Sumner Welles wished to learn something about the human 
aspect of things, he would do best to stay a short time in Germany; 
he should come to understand the difference between the Germany of 
1918-19, when the British blockade was still continuing despite termi¬ 
nation of the war, or between the Germany of 1931-32 and the Ger¬ 
many of today. It was a difference between night and day. While 
earlier not a single happy face was to be seen in Germany, now there 
was a nation of 80 millions of enthusiastic, happy human beings; that 
was the humane work to which tlie Fiihrer had devoted his life. 

No. 642 

Sa/2524S-44 

Memorandum "by the State Secretary 

SECRET Bebmn-, March 1,1940. 

St.S. No. 203 

Mr. Sumner Welles (unaccompanied) called on me for an informal 
discussion this afternoon. Neither of us made any notes during the 
conversation. The following remarks by the American are worth 
noting: 
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1* If the war should set in with full force, it would lead to economic, 
janancial, and social ruin and to the destruction of all that we cherish 
and treasure on earth, not only in Europe but also overseas, especially 
in the USA. The United States could not remain passive in the face 
of that. ^ 

2. Herr von Ribbentrop had outlined the German view for him. If 
our Government really believed that its objective could be achieved 
only by a military victory, then his, Welles’, trip to Europe was point¬ 
less. 

He could not verify the will to annihilation which we imputed to 
England. 

3. He planned to be back in Washington on March 26, after talking 
with Mussolini once more on his return trip via Italy. What Musso¬ 
lini had already told him was a basis and a hope, a point of departure 
for constructive proposals. 

To be sure, if the war was once fully unleashed that would be the end 
of any discussion. 

4. The United States could not be a party to negotiations, but it 
could offer assistance. Welles inquired if Roosevelt should act alone 
or preferably in conjunction with Mussolini, if the occasion should 
arise. 

I rejected having this question put to me; it was not my business to 
discuss peace actions. 

5. Welles made it very clear that he was averse to any public peace 
action. He is undoubtedly thinking of discreet proposals by the 
President at the conclusion of his trip. 

6. The mistakes of 1918 must by all means be avoided. 


Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 


Weizsackek 


No. 643 

Merrwrandurri l>y the State Secretary 

St.S- jNTo. 204 Berlin, March 1, 1940. 

Mr. Sumner Welles made the following additional oral statements 
to me today : 

1. In case he saw Field Marshal Goring, he intended to hand him a 
memorandum on the question of economic I'clatioiis and disarmament. 
This memorandum was actually addressed only to the neutrals. How¬ 
ever, the belligerents would naturally not be excluded from the dis¬ 
cussion suggested in it. Welles described the response to the memo¬ 
randum by the neutrals as very satisfactoi^y so far. 

TV^elles will have the Embassy transmit a copy of the memorandum 
directly to the Foreign Ministry.^ 

2. Welles wants to see Dr. Schacht. Mr. Hull had asked him to do 
so because of Minister Sehacht’s knowledge of economic matters.* 

‘A copy of this memorandum (B21/B005421-22) was banded to Weisssilcker 
by Kirk on Mar. 5 (B21/B005420). See also document No. 673, footnote 1. 

Welles had a conversation with Schacht on Mar. 3 at the home of the American 
Oharg6 d’Afeaires, Alexander Kirk. No other mention of this meeting has been 
found in the files of the Foreign Ministry, Welles made a report to the President,, 
an account of which is published In William L. Eanger and S. Everett Gleason,. 
The Challenge to Isolation^ 1987-1940 (New York, 1952), p. 367. 
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3. Welles asked what other members of the Government he ought to 
see. He wants to restrict himself to people in official positions. I 
reserved the answer to that question for the Foreign Minister. 

4. Welles praised the calm, sure way in which Counselor of Embassy 
Thomsen conducts his affairs in Washington. 

Weizsacker 


No. 644 

S580/B602C73^76 

Directive hy the Filhrer and Supreme Commamder of the Wehrmacht 
cHEPSACiiK Berlin, March 1,1940. 

TOP SECRET MmiTART 

WFA/Abt. E No. 22070/40 g. Kdos. Chefs. 

By officer only 

Directive for Fall Weserubung 

1. The development of the situation in Scandinavia requires the 
making of all pi'eparations for the occupation of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way by a part of the Wehrmacht {Fall Weseruhvmg) . This operation 
should prevent British encroachment on Scandinavia and the Baltic. 
Further it should guarantee our ore base in Sweden and give our Navy 
and Luftwaffe a wider start-line against Britain. 

The part which the Navy and the Luftwaffe will have to play, within 
the limits of tlieir capabilities, is to protect the operation against the 
interfereiice of British naval and air striking forces. 

In view of our military and political power in comparison with 
that of the Scaiulinavian States, the force to be employed in the Fall 
Weserubung will he kept as small as possible. The numerical weak¬ 
ness will be balanced by daring actions and surprise execution. 

On principle, we will do our utmost to make the operation appear as 
a peaceful occupation, the object of which is the military protection 
of the neutrality of the Scandinavian States. Corresponding de¬ 
mands will be transmitted to the Governments at the beginning of the 
occupation. If necessary, naval and air demonstrations will provide 
the necessarj" tunphnsis. If, in spite of this, resistance should be met 
with, all military means will be used to crush it. 

2. I put in charge of the preparations and the conduct of the oper¬ 
ation against Denmark and Norway the Commanding General of the 
XXI Army Corps, General of Infantry von Falkenhorst (Commander 
of "Group XXI^’). In questions of the conduct of operations, the 
above-named is directly under my orders. The Staff is to be com¬ 
pleted from all three branches of the Wehrmacht. 

The forces which will be selected for the purpose of Fall 
Weserubung will be under separate command. They will not be 
allocated for other operational theaters. The part of the Luftwaffe 
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detailed for the purpose of the 'Weserubung will be tactically under 
the orders of Group XXI. After the completion of their task, they 
will revert to the command of C.-in-C., Luftwaffe. 

The employment of the forces which are under direct Naval and 
Luftwaffe command will take place in agreement with the Commander 
of Group XXI. 

The administration and supply of the forces posted to Group XXI 
will be ensured by the Wehrmacht branches themselves according to 
the demands of the Commander. 

3. The crossing of the Danish border and the landings in Norway 
must take place Hmultaneottsly. I emphasize that the operations 
must be prepared as quickly as possible. In case the enemy seizes 
the initiative against Norway, we must be able to apply immediately 
our own countermeasures. It is most important that the Scandinavian 
States as well as the Western opponents should be taken hy surprise 
by our measures. All preparations, particularly those of transport 
and of readiness, drafting and embarkation of the troops, must be 
made with this factor in mind. In case the preparations for embarka¬ 
tion can no longer be kept secret, the leaders and the troops will be 
deceived with fictitious objectives. The troops may be acquainted 
with the actual objectives only after putting to sea. 

4. Occupation of Denmark {Weaeriibu/ng Sud). 

The Task of Group XXI: occupation by surprise of Jutland and 
of Fyn immediately after occupation of Sjaelland. 

Added to this, having secured the most important places, the Group 
will break through as quickly as possible to Skagen and to the east 
coast of Fyn. In Sjaelland bases will be captured early. These will 
serve as starting points for later occupation. 

The Navy will provide forces for the securing of the connection 
Nyborg-Kors0r and for swift capture of the Lille-Belt Bridge as well 
as for landing of troops should the necessity arise. They will also 
prepare the defense of the coast. 

The Luftwaffe will provide squadrons of which the primary object 
will be demonstrations and dropping of leaflets. Full use of the 
existing Danish ground defenses and air defense must be ensured. 

5. Occupation of Norway {Weserubwng Nord). 

The task of the Group XXI: capture by surprise of the most im¬ 
portant places on the coast by sea and airborne operations. 

The Navy will take over the preparation and carrying out of the 
transport by sea of the landing troops as well as the transport of the 
forces which will have to be brought to Oslo in a later stage of the 
operation. They will escort supplies and reserves on the way over 
by sea. Preparations must be made for speedy completion of coastal 
defense in Norway. 
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T1i 6 Luftwaffe, after tlie occupation lias been completed, will ensure 
air defense and will make use of Norwegian bases for air warfare 
against Britain. 

6. Group XXI will make regular reports to the OBIW concerning 
the state of preparations and will submit a chronological summary 
of the progress of preparations. The shortest necessary space of 
time between the issue of the order for WeaeT^wng and its execution 
must be reported. 

Intended Battle Headquarters will be reported. 

Code names: Wesertag —^the day of the operation. 'Weaerzeit—^i^ 
hour of the operation.^ 

Adouf Hitlosr 

* Additional documents from German military records relating to preparations 
for Weseruhung are published in several volumes in Beretning til Folketinget 
, . . vedr0rende Forholdene ved Danmark^ Besaettelse den 9. April 19^0 
(KjiJbenhavn, 1945-51), and Innstilling fra UndGrs0kelses-Kommi88fonen av 
1945 (Oslo, 1946-47), by Danish and Norwegian parliamentary commissions, 
respectively. 

No. 645 

124/122472-75 

Consul Oenercd Krau^ to State Secretary Weizaacker 

Geneva, March 1,1940. 

Dear Mr. State Secretart : With reference to my last oral report 
to you and my report (K. No. 394) of February 20^ concerning the 
impressions of the representative of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross in Finland, I am now in a position to inform you that 
I*rofessor Burckhardt will arrive in Berlin some time next week as 
the representative of the International Committee of the Red Cross. 
The ostensible occasion for the visit is furnished by the fact that M. 
Burckhardt is to discuss several Red Cross questions in Berlin; the 
International Committee shows particular interest in the possibility 
of establishing contact with Russia to alleviate the condition of the 
Finnish prisoners in Russia. Apart from this, Professor Burck¬ 
hardt will be glad to use the opportunity to arrange, especially with 
you, Mr. State Secretary, a discussion of a general political char¬ 
acter. To detail here the questions which are of special interest to 
M. Burckhardt would be going too far. I should only like to point 
out that he was recently visited by a Prince Hohenlohe, who ap¬ 
parently came to him on instructions from Field Marshal Goring, in 
order to discuss with him any possible British peace projects. 

In this connection and with reference to my report (K. No. 469— 
Rumors concerning British-French offensive intentions) of Febru- 


Not found. 
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ary 26,^ I should also like to inform you that a few days ago a Czech, 
coming from London, who formerly played an important role in the 
Benes Government (possibly Masaryk), stated the following here con¬ 
cerning the frame of mind in England: The British Government is 
greatly alarmed over the fact that the repeatedly announced and also 
actually planned German offensive apparently was not going to come 
off now. The British had hoped that this German attack on France, 
with England as its objective, would be launched by the Germans. 
The British thought that this offensive would result in the depletion 
of the German materiel reserves in several months, after which the 
British-French-American superiority in materiel would surely have 
led to a victory of the Allies. If everything remained quiet on the 
Bhine, however, and Germany still could not be induced to use up her 
materiel reserves, the British did not know how they could win the 
war, because in these circumstances the weapon of the blockade evi¬ 
dently was not suflicient to force Germany to her knees. Since the 
French evidently could not be induced to launch an attack on the 
German West Wall on their own, the British considered the war 
situation pretty much at a deadlock. This feeling of uneasiness and 
uncertainty concerning the further possibilities of prosecuting the 
war accounted for the various attempts to ‘^‘extend the theater of 
war”, either in the North, in conjunction with the Russo-Finnish 
war, or in the Black Sea and the Caucasus. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, one must not deceive oneself as to the fact that the determination 
of the British Government and the British people to continue the 
war, no matter what, is growing rather than diminishing, whereas in 
France, he thought there was undoubtedly a growing disposition to 
conclude a compromise peace, (In this connection it is perhaps inter¬ 
esting to note that even Massigli, the fanatical enemy of the Germans, 
on his recent passage through Switzerland en route from Ankara to 
Paris, told Burckhardt in Geneva that he considered the French war 
aims widely supported by the public regarding the ‘‘dismemberment 
of Germany” as altogether nonsensical, and that it was merely a ques¬ 
tion of restoring the status quo in Europe for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing Germany from further expanding her sphere of domination.) 
But apart from this there is no room for doubt that a German offen¬ 
sive on the Rhine would be keenly welcomed by the British as well as 
the present French Government. My authority for these reports is 
the Japanese Consul General, Xanai, who, however, was likewise 
imable to give me the name of the Czech personage but nevertheless 
termed these statements absolutely authentic. From another reliable 
source I have learned that the French Jew, Ganem, who formerly 
l^layed a decisive role next to Comert in the Information Division of 
the League of Nations Secretariat and since the outbreak of the war 


Not found. 
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has been working in the French Propaganda Division at the Quai 
Orsay, came here several days ago in connection with the unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt of Secretary-General Avenol to induce Sumner Welles to 
come to Geneva, and has had the following conversation with a Swiss 
officer: First the question was discussed whether the Swiss Army 
could not see its way to intervene actively in the war against Germany 
on the side of France and England. The Swiss officer replied that the 
sympathies of the entii’e Swiss people were certainly on the side of 
the French, but in view of the experiences of Czechia, Poland, and 
Finland the Swiss feared that, despite France’s adjacency to Switzer¬ 
land, French military assistance would probably arrive in Bern after 
the German troops. Besides, Switzerland was naturally disinclined 
to let herself become the theater of war for the German and French 
armies. Ganem then immediately dropped the subject, and the con¬ 
versation turned to the question of French aid to Finland. In this 
connection Ganem stated that it had actually been the plan of the 
French Government to send Chasseurs Alpins to Finland. But this 
plan was dismissed when France felt herself constrained to provide 
strong forces again for the French-Italian border because it was feared 
that the Italians would *‘at least try some blackmail” {au moins tm 
chantage) in the spring. This statement on the part of Ganem is 
confirmed to the extent that my military agents have within the last 
2 weeks brought me information to the effect that extensive troop 
movements to the Italian border have in fact been observed again. 
From a conversation with my Italian colleague here I have gathered 
that if warlike developments should arise in Asia Minor, Italy would 
regard that as the moment for asserting her claims against England 
and France. 

I hope that Professor Burckhardt will be able to bring you even 
more det^riled and better information concerning the international 
situation, while he might also be able on his part to tell mo something 
about your views in Berlin concerning the general situation. 

In the meantime I remain, with best regards, 

Yours, etc., KRAXTEn 


No. 646 

174yi8eZ64^65 

The Amibaeaador in Japan to the Foreign Mhiistrg 

Telegram 

xmoEOT Tokyo, March 2, 1940—^9: 00 a. mu 

No, 174 of March 2 Received March 2—6: 50 p. m. 

For the State Secretary personally. 

With reference to our telegram No. 169 of March 1, Helfferich.^ 


* Document No. 639. 
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I consider it necessary in principle for Germany to make economic 
concessions to Japan, in view of the latest political developments. The 
Japanese Government is striving for a progressive easing of tension 
in its relations with England and America in order to weaken the 
pressure of these powers on its China policy and to alleviate its 
own economic distress by more stable trade relations. Secret con¬ 
cessions to England can be assumed to exist in certain Chinese 
questions such as Tientsin silver and North China currency, also in 
deliveries of raw materials from the Dominions, as for example wool. 
Also the recovery of Japanese shipping and textiles (group garbled) 
shares point to this. It is noteworthy that the textile industrialists 
are beginning to abandon their previous leadership in anti-British 
activities. In collaboration with England, America has eased the 
pressure of the embargo for the time being. 

The most important thing sought of Japan in return is evidently 
the breaking off of Japanese-German trade and transit tralfifio to 
and from Germany via Japan. Events of the past week which the 
Eeich missions in East Asia have reported by wire show an over-all 
picture of extensive interruption of transit traffic as the result of 
measures which probably ^em from the Japanese Government. 
They also point to an increasing number of reports emanating from 
Hong Kong that control of Russian shipping in the Pacific would be 
advisable. 

At present we still lack effective means of power with which to 
counter blockade attempts in the Far East so long as compelling 
German military successes have not beeen achieved. The anti-British 
sentiment among the general masses has not yet asserted itself 
against leading political circles. Even a change in regime would 
presumably result in an interim cabinet which, confronted with the 
China problem and economic distress, would remain sensitive to 
Anglo-American pressure. If we should adopt a threatening attitude, 
however, this would require strong Russian collaboration and could 
drive Japan, and particularly the Army, into the arms of the hostile 
powers. 

I therefore propose, despite the exigencies of war for Germany, 
that we make economic concessions in principle with the aim for 
the time being of counteracting the blockade trend and making transit 
business possible. I expect that prior concessions by Germany will 
create a favorable psychological atmosphere for our further efforts. 

The same sort of concessions by Russia in the negotiations pending 
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in Moscow and in the Siberian railroad question would do much to 
support our economic policyO tt 


•Deputy Director Clodlus of the Economic Policy Department replied In a 
telegram of Mar, 8 <2310/485042-43) that Germany was not in a position to 
make new economic concessions to Japan. Even if credits were granted or terms 
of payment eased, Germany, because of the war and commitments to her near 
neighbors, did not have the goods to deliver. He added: “Moreover, the Foreign 
Minister is of the opinion that. In view of the attitude Japan has taken of late 
toward Germany, especially with regard to transfer shipments, there is no 
occasion for special economic concessions, particularly as previous experience 
indicates that the later Japanese counterfavors anticipated by us would probably 
not be realized anyway.” 


No. 647 

6388/1:589894 

AnibdssadoT Ritter to the Embassy in Italy 
Telegram 

No. 234 of March 2 [Beklin], March 2,1940. 

e. o. W m B 1151. 

For several days we have received vague British and French press 
reports that as of March 1 the British Government will begin to con¬ 
fiscate German coal going from Rotterdam to Italy on Italian or other 
ships. The Italian Government is supposed to have received a com¬ 
munication on this subject from the British Government. For vari¬ 
ous reasons wo are, of course, very much interested in the matter. 
It is not possible, however, to obtain authentic information here. The 
German Consul at Rotterdam was only able to learn that the Italian 
steamer Flanona put out to sea the night of February 29 with 7,000 
tons of coal and that the Pozynoldi was planning to depart on March 
1 with 10,000 tons. 

Please investigate and wire at once: 

1. Whether the Italian Government has received an official com¬ 
munication from the British or the French; 

2. If so, the content of the communication; 

3. What attitude the Italian Government will adopt in that case.^ 

Ritter 


• See document No. 652. 


No. 648 

224/122671 

State Secretary "Weiesdoher to Mi/niater ZeoK 

BT COURIER Behun, March 2,1940. 

Dear Zecbc : I still owe you a reply to your two letters of January 
27 ^ and February 19 • regarding the Duke of W. 


Z>ocnxDeiit No. 580- 


Docnment No. 621. 
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I submitted both letters to tlie Foreign Minister; he even daowed 
the second one to the Fuhrer. (However, I had added a ixiarginal 
note next to tlie last two lines of your letter of February 19, “Aban¬ 
doning the coast?” *) 

If you can without inconvenience obtain further information of this 
nature, I should be grateful if you would pass it on to me; please do 
so preferably in the form of a report with the outer address directing 
it to me personally. The Foreign Minister wants it in this form be¬ 
cause he does not like private-official letters; in fact, he will soon issue 
another general directive that nothing is to be handled through the 
private-official channel unless it pertains to personnel matters and 
absolutely cannot be fitted into the official reporting. 

Cordial greetings and Heil Hitler 1 

Yours, etc. WErzsiOKBR 

* The text of Zech’s letter which has been used for document No. 621 is that of 
a copy made In the Porelgn Ministry and it does not contain the marginal note 
mentioned here. The original has not been found. 

No. 649 

F14/880-40« 

Memorwndvm, hy a/n, OfflciaZ of tTie Foreign Minister's Secretariat 

Berlin, March 2, 1940. 

[Pol. IX 493 g.] » 

CONVERSATOON BETWEEN THE FUHKER AND CHANCELLOR AND AMERICAN 

Under Secretary oe State Sumner Welles, in the Presence op 

THE Foreign Mcnister, State Secretary Meissner,* and American 

Charo:^ d’affaires Xirr 

After a word of thanks for the reception by the Fuhrer, Sumner 
Welles began with a statement already made at yesterday’s conversa¬ 
tion with the Foreign Minister regarding the nature of his mission. 
He explained that the President of the United States had instructed 
him to go to Italy, Germany, France, and Fngland in order to report 
to him on the present situation in Europe, and he emphasized, as in 
yesterday’s conversation with the Foreign Minister, that he was not 
authorized to make any proposals or enter into any commitments in 
the name of the United States. As in yesterday’s conversation, he 
added that he would consider the statements made to him in the course 
of his conversations with foreign statesmen as strictly confidential 
and would use them only for the information of President Roosevelt. 


*The file number appears on another copy (33/26261-74) foimd In the flies of 
under State Secretary Woermann. 

• Meissner’s correct title was that of State Idlnister. 
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President Roosevelt had given him this mission in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether there were any possibilities at all at the present moment 
for the establishment of a secure and lasting peace in Europe, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt was not interested in any temporary, insecure condition 
of peace. He was of the opinion that a war of annihilation would 
bring with it a tremendous destruction of life and of everything that 
our civilization had taught us to prize, and he was aware that such a 
war of annihilation would aifect every country. The United States 
also, as the largest netxtral country, would feel the effects of such a 
war on her social, economic, financial, and commercial life. 

President Roosevelt had in public statements already declared the 
readiness of the United States, for its part, after the establishment of 
a secure and lasting peace, to collaborate fully in the limitation and 
reduction of armaments and the attainment of a sound economic life. 

For all these reasons Sumner Welles had asked for an audience 
with the Flihrer iu\d would be grateful if the latter would inform him 
of his views. 

The Fiihrer rei^lied that the first statement he had to make related 
to the fact that it was not Germany which had declared war on Eng¬ 
land and France, but that the reverse was the case; that it was not 
Germany which had war aims that were directed against England 
and France, but that here, too, the reverse was true. The crux of the 
matter, therefore, was whether England and France would abandon 
their war aims or not. The enemy’s war aims were known to Ger¬ 
many and were such that they could not be discussed at all. Ger¬ 
many did not now believe that England and France would depart from 
these war aims, and was therefore of the opinion that the conflict 
would have to be fotight to a finish. 

The Fiihrer himself, moreover, in his speech of October 6 had ex¬ 
pressed his concern over an extension of the conflict. He was in no 
doubt as to the results of such an extension and had therefore in this 
speech extended liis hand to the enemy once again. He had met with 
a brusque rejection. Moreover, what the statesmen said oflSicially was 
perhaps less significant than what the actual moulders of public 
opinion cii’culated concerning the enemy’s war aims. They plainly 
revealed tlie destructive intentions of our foes, and since Germany 
already hud one experience with such war aims she was determined 
to do away with them. Furthermore, the Fiihrer’s last offer had again 
been construed as weakness, so that there was now really nothing more 
to be said on the German side. If England desired to destroy Ger¬ 
many’s future, the German nation would know how to frustrate this 
intention. 

For the rest, it should be observed that the economic and disarma¬ 
ment problems which President Roosevelt wished to settle after peace 
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was establislied had existed for decades. During this long period the 
other countries had not only not been able to solve any economic or 
disarmament problem, but had even opposed the sensible proposals 
that had been made by the Fiihrer for settlements in the disarmament 
and economic fields. 

Only this morning news had come from America that a new boy¬ 
cott had been launched against Germany. Hence it followed that 
the present atmosphere was not conducive to economic collaboration. 
In this connection the Fiihrer recalled the boycott movement that 
started in America when he came to power in a completely democratic 
way as a result of the German plebiscite and tried, in view of the 7 
million unemployed and the collapse of economic life, to expand Ger¬ 
man trade. Although at that time the German-American trade bal¬ 
ance was in America’s favor (American sales to Germany of 700 to 
900 millions as against German sales of 300 millions to the United 
States), a boycott movement was at once started against Germany 
in the United States, and no attempt whatever was made to check it. 
As it progressed, Germany naturally found herself compelled also 
to restrict her imports from the United States (namely, to the extent 
of two-thirds, as compared with a one-third reduction of German 
sales to America). This reduction could surely not bo blamed on the 
Fiihrer, for Germany’s interest had, quite to the contrary, been di¬ 
rected at an extension. In economic mattei's one should not allow 
oneself to be swayed by ideological considerations. Germany had 
carried on trade with the democratic countries just as with Russia, 
without troubling about the regimes of the trade partners; other coun¬ 
tries, however, had allowed themselves to be governed by ideological 
considerations and had often not wanted to trade with Germany 
simply because of the difference of the regime and the economic 
structure. It had often been forgotten in such cases that Germany 
with its 140 persons to the square kilometer naturally had to have a 
different economic structure from the United States, in which there 
were only 13 or 14 persons to the square kilometer. This comparison 
alone showed that Germany had to produce about 10 times as much 
per square kilometer as the United States in order to feed herself, etc. 
And it would have been possible to expand trade but ideological 
impediments had made this impossible. 

The Fiihrer mentioned that he had always respected the manner 
in which other countries tried to settle their problems, but had failed 
to find the same respect from others for Germany’s efforts. The pre¬ 
requisite for economic collaboration was, however, respect for the 
methods that other countries were forced to employ. All attempts, 
that the Fiihrer had made to achieve something by generous proposals 
with respect to economic matters, armaments, and a political detente 
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had been repulsed. Shortly before the outbreak of the war the British 
Ambassador had sat exactly where Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles was now sitting, and the Fiihrer had made him the greatest 
cjler of his life. This, too, had not been accepted, and it must not be 
forgotten that for the Fiihrer, too, the moment had to come in which a 
further yielding to the othei-s would be a dereliction of his duty to the 
German people. And if, in addition, sensible proposals such as that 
made in October were even construed as signs of weakness, then all that 
Germany could do was to rely on her strength, and the only path then 
still open was to fight the battle out to a finish—^not, indeed, to ac¬ 
complish war aims of any kind, but to defend herself against the 
destructive intent of the enemy’s war aims. A bloc of 100 million 
people would not think of allowing itself to be annihilated by other 
countries, and in Germany further developments were awaited with 
icy determination. 

Sumner Welles replied that his Government had fully recognized 
the efforts of the Fiihrer to obtain a limitation and reduction of arma¬ 
ments. He was also of tlie opinion that it must be regarded as a real 
tragedy for Europe and for the world that the offers the Fiihrer had 
made in these liehls had not been generously examined and put into 
effect. 

Sumner Welles said he was not informed about the boycott against 
Germany which hud broken out in America, according to the latest 
reports to reach Berlin; ho observed that the American Government 
had at no time promoted or encouraged any sort of boycott movement, 
since it was one of its fundamental beliefs that no greater harm could 
be done than by employing economic or financial means for political 
purposes. The Government of the United States had, therefore, per¬ 
haps as the only government in the world, up until very recently 
sought to lower trade barriers and to remove the artificial obstructions 
to a free exchange of goods; and it 'was aware of the fact that noth¬ 
ing was more conducive to a stable condition of peace than a rise in 
purchasing power and the standard of living and a decrease in un¬ 
employment through expansion of world trade. 

Sumner Welles stated that he was deeply impressed with the Fiih- 
rer’s words and would regret it deeply if he had to feel after this con¬ 
versation that there was no longer any hope of avoiding the war of 
annihilation. The American Government took the stand that there 
was still time to avert this disaster and that certain statesmen could 
still banish the horrors that threatened the world if a war of annihila¬ 
tion were unleashed. Although the communications that he was re¬ 
ceiving from the statesmen had to be treated in confidence, he wanted 
to say this much about the views of the Duce, that the latter, too, was 
of the opinion that there was still time to settle the difficulties by 
peaceful means. 
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The Flihrer replied that he had stated at the beginning that this 
question had nothing to do with Germany, since it was not we who 
had declared war. If it had been left to Germany absolute i>eace 
would now prevail, and if England and France had accepted the 
Fiihrer’s proposal they would probably now for some time have been 
sitting down together to settle by negotiation the problems still to be 
solved. Often governments could not act as they wished. Public 
opinion which was moulded by other elements intervened and often 
came to dominate the governments. 

In principle it was necessary to distinguish three elements: 

1. Historical memories, which must not be undei'ostimated; 

2. Political interests, which in part were related to security ques¬ 
tions and the like; 

3. Economic interests. 

On the first point the Fiihi'er remarked that it was imjjossible per¬ 
manently to deny to a great nation the position in the world which 
was its due by virtue of tradition and history. This ai:)plied particu¬ 
larly to Italy and Germany. As much as 500 yeai^s before tlie arrival 
of the first Europeans in America, half a millennium before Colum¬ 
bus, a great German empire had existed which even then had included 
all the territories which the Fiihrer had now re-incorporated into the 
Reich. Perhaps these historical facts receded into the background 
temporarily for a few hundred yeai’s during a period in which these 
nations slumbered, but, as was plainly shown in the case of Italy and 
Germany, when the nations regained their strength they immediately 
reappeared on the siu’face and asserted themselves. 

Second, with regard to the political element the Fiihrer st ated that 
it was an absurdity in the era of nationalism to want to prevent the 
unification of one people into a great empire. If England or America 
were split up into different parts, these parts would also strive un¬ 
deniably to reunite. The same had been evident in the case of Ger¬ 
many and Italy. If now a political coalition liad grown accustomed 
to ignoring such natural tendencies, as in the case of Italy and Ger- 
many, it would naturally be awkward if at a certain time tliese forces 
became so strong that tliey could no longer be overlooked. The idea, 
however, of wanting to prevent the political unification of the German 
nation, ultimately by war, was simply absurd. 

As far as the economic side was concerned, it was simply foolish 
to want to exclude from raw material sources a people that had to live 
with 140 persons to the square kilometer. Germany had won her 
colonies not by conquest and force but by purchase, exchange, and 
treaty. These colonies had been taken from her without a solution 
being offered for vital problems connected with this step. Thus a 
bloc of 80 million people had been plunged into the greatest subsistence 
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difficulties, and a nation that had been deprived in this way of the 
bases for its existence could not be expected to be grateful for it in 
the bargain. It was only natural that as soon as this people was 
restored to strength it would strive to regain the bases of its existence. 
Germany also failed to understand the “peace-time blockade,” which 
consisted in the fact that certain countries simply reserved to 
themselves great areas of the world, as had been done in the Ottawa 
Agreement. 

It must be stated, moreover, that world trade was not the only 
remedy for economic ills. As an example the Fiihrer cited German- 
American relations. America was producing a surplus of foods, raw 
materials, and industrial products. Germany was suffering from a 
shortage of foods and raw materials, but had a surplus of industrial 
products. America would surely be glad to place at Germany’s dis¬ 
posal the available quantities out of her surplus production of food 
and raw materials, but could not accept industrial exports Germany 
thought to give in retuim because she had a surplus industrial produc¬ 
tion of her own. Thus it was imi)ossible in this way to supply the 
Central European Liebensrauin with all its needs; therefore this 
Lebensraum must create witliiu itself the bases for its raw materials 
and food supplies- If this were not done, the greatest economic diflGl- 
culties would arise. Either the Central European area would be forced 
to resort to underbidding and dumping or a dangerous state of tension 
would develop. 

The Fuhi'er then pointed out that he had proposed to England and 
France that they proceed to joint collaboration in the economic field 
after the return of the German colonies. These proposals had been 
rejected, however. He was not waging war for its own sake; on the 
contrary, the war meant for him a loss of time if one considered that 
he had been given the gigantic task of organizing the Central Euro¬ 
pean Lebensraum of the German people and making it viable. The 
German people were 100 percent behind him in this endeavor. 

In summary, the Fiihrer pointed out that if the economic, political, 
and historical realities which he had just discussed were disregarded, 
no really lasting and sound condition of peace could be achieved. 
Respect for these three elements was the condition for a lasting peace. 
For the rest, Germany did not desire to penetrate the Lebensraum of 
other great nations, but only to retain what actually belonged to her. 
She had effected the unification of all the German people as the most 
natural requirement of the present. She wanted to secure for herself 
the economic and spatial foundations necessary for her existence. 
The immense British world empire with its large, unused tracts of 
land surely had no use for the German colonies. The military argu¬ 
ment, too, was not convincing, since Germany was the only power 
which had not used her colonies for military purposes. If these views 
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were not respected, the Fiihrer said in conclusion, there was no other 
solution than a life-and<death struggle which Germany, however, was 
facing with complete confidence. 

Sumner Welles stated that he personally fully recognized the work 
of reconstruction performed by the Fiihrer in the 7 years of his gov¬ 
ernment. He had also recognized very well the significance of die 
historical and political exigencies of which the Fiilirer had spoken 
to him. The American Goveimment was of the opinion that there 
could be no greater guarantee of a lasting aiul sound peace that a uni¬ 
fied, contented, and prosperous German nation. 

With regard to the statements by the Fiilirer regarding German- 
American trade and the impossibility of settling all difficulties by 
world trade only, Sumner Welles remarked that he agreed with this 
latter opinion, but with the proviso that a more liberal conduct of 
world trade, although it could not alone resolve all difficulties, was 
nevertheless one of the greatest and most important means of eliminat¬ 
ing them. With respect to German-American trade, Sumner Welles 
recalled the fact that America, despite her own industrial production, 
had been very glad to import certain manufactured products from 
Germany, just as Germany, despite her own agricultural production, 
also imported agricultural products from America. The remainder 
of the export surplus simply had to be disposed of through the chan¬ 
nels of multilateral tirade, and here the liberalization of world trade 
was of great importance. 

Sumner Welles then pointed out that in economic and disarmament 
questions the German and the American Governments were of the 
same opinion on many points, and in this connection asked the Fiihrer 
whether he agreed with the American Government that after the 
establishment of a lasting and sound peace which gave the German 
people every security, in accordance with the principles just described 
by the Fiihrer, the disarmament and economic problems could be 
solved simultaneously. 

The Fiilirer replied that he was personally of the opinion that the 
armaments burden had to be reduced because it would otherwise lead 
to the ruin of all nations. It I’epresented not only the greatest im¬ 
pediment to social reconstruction, but also millions of workers were 
employed for nonproductive purposes who could better be occupied 
in other fields for increasing the well-being of the people. There were 
two possibilities for limiting armaments: 

1. By international agreements on the basis of which all the nations 
would disarm simultaneously according to a definite plan by tedious 
and involved procedures. 

2. By the union of a number of peoples that were ready to disarm, 
who would pool their defense interests and despite their own disarma¬ 
ment would still remain strong enough collectively to prevail against 
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other nations not willing to disarm; the latter, as a result of the great 
burden of their armaments, would finally have to collapse. He had 
made such proposals to England and France, but without success. 

Sumner Welles replied that the Government of the United States 
considered the armaments question one of the most serious problems, 
just as did the Filhrer, and agreed with him that it now resulted in 
diverting the people to work aimed at destruction instead of employ¬ 
ing them productively. If rearmament continued, the various 
countries would be faced with ruin, as the Fiihrer had very correctly 
observed. 

He could not at the moment express himself on the technical pro¬ 
cedure for disarmament. 

The Fiihrer repeated that the decisive thing was that it was not a 
matter of the German war aims but the war aims of the others who 
were seeking the annihilation of Germany. He could assure Mr. Sum¬ 
ner Welles that Germany v?ould never be annihilated. He had been 
a soldier on the western front for 4 years, and was of the opinion that 
Germany would not have been defeated then either if there had been 
another regime at the helm. It was not a question of whether Ger¬ 
many would be annihilated; Germany would know how to defend her¬ 
self from annihilation, and in the very worst case everyone would 
be annihilated. Today Germany was in a totally different situation 
from the last war and he, the Fiihrer, had made all preparations, 
and made them thoroughly, in order to be able to break the will to an¬ 
nihilation of the others. The German war aim—^‘^peace”—stood op¬ 
posed to tine war aim of the others—^‘‘annihilation”. The German 
people, who had learned from the terrible experience of 1918, stood 
behind him to a man. Anybody who wanted to establish peace had to 
induce Germany’s opponents to abandon their war aims of annihila¬ 
tion. Germany was of the view that America even with the best will 
in the world—which was recognized by the Germans without ques¬ 
tion—would find it difficult to attain this goal. 

Sumner Welles thanked the Fiihrer for the open and candid way in 
which he had made his statements. He was deeply impressed with 
what he had heard and would report it to President Roosevelt as ac¬ 
curately as i>ossible. Responding to a remark by the Fiihrer, Sumner 
Welles said that the American Government hoped that not only would 
it be jx)ssible to prevent everyone from being destroyed, as the 
Fiihrer had expressed it, but that not even one of the countries now 
engaged in the conflict would be destroyed. He took cognizance, 
moreover, of the fact that the Fuhrer had declared peace to be the 
German war aim. He would not forget this. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister. 

Schmidt 

Mimiater 
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No. 650 

Fll/014i9-52 

M&rrooTandurrh T>y the Minister to Norway 

TOF SECRET at present in Berlin, March 2,1940.^ 

Violation of Norwegian Territorial Waters 

I. As seen from England. 

Despite the AltmarTc case and despite England’s interest in harass¬ 
ing German ore shipments along the Norwegian coast, there are 
weighty reasons for England to abstain from further violations of in¬ 
ternational law in this direction. 

1) The Altmark case is justified by England principally on the 
ground of the necessity of freeing the prisoners. A new violation 
of Norwegian territorial waters, particularly a series of such viola¬ 
tions, would tear the mask from England’s face; there are strong 
checks operating against such action. 

2) England realizes that any actions of this sort would open up the 
whole Norwegian question, and indeed not only to German counter¬ 
actions but also to those of Russia. 

3) From this it follows that the harassing maneuver w^ould have 
to be supported by sti'ong military forces, and they would be exposed 
to very great danger. 

4) The harassing operation would be directed not only against Nor¬ 
way but also against Sweden (Swedish ore). 

5) The prospects of success must seem uncertain to England. 

6) The Finnish conflict could no longer be made a pretext for in¬ 
tervention because of the present attitude of Sweden and Norway. 
The landing at and occupation of Norwegian ports, such as Narvik, 
for example, is indeed entirely out of the question for England.^ 

II. As seen from Norway. 

1) Norway is adhering strictly to her neutrality and consequently 
to the maintenance of her sovereignty in territorial waters. 

2) Norwegian territorial waters are especially important for the 
country. The Norwegian coastline is some 2500 kilometers long; the 
west coast from the North Cape to Stavanger some 1600 kilometers. 
When the country is impassable, the territorial waters also serve as a 
trade route. In view of Norway’s thousand years of ocean naviga¬ 
tion she is especially sensitive on this score. 

^In a telegram of Feb. 28 from Kibbentrop’s Secretariat, BrSLuer had been 
summoned to Berlin for consultation on the situation that had developed in Nor¬ 
way since the AltmarTc incident and the intensification of the Russo-Finnish con- 
nict. The telegram stated that the Foreign Minister “would like in x>artieular 
to hear your opinion about all the reports you have received regarding a possible 
intervention by the Western Powers in northern Norway or a contemplated dis¬ 
ruption of shipping In Norwegian territorial waters.” (22/13846/2) 

Marginal note in bold pencil, probably by Rlbbentrop: 
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3) A pact with England regarding British intervention is out of 
the question. This would mean a renunciation of Norway’s sover¬ 
eignty- Besides disrupting trade routes, it would also have an un¬ 
favorable effect upon ti'ade relations with Germany, which are es¬ 
pecially important today in view of the uncertainty of overseas trade. 

4) Norway knows that if England invades her territorial waters she 
will become legitimate prey, not only for Germany, but probably also 
for Bussia as fur as northern Norway is concerned. 

5) The question of territorial waters is thus extremely vital for 
Norway. To be sure, the only thing she can do to defend herself is 
protest, 

III. The above statements are naturally to be regarded only as in¬ 
dicative. Engluiurs interest in German traffic in Norwegian terri¬ 
torial waters and her vigilance still continue. Since the Altmarh inci¬ 
dent a number of fligltts by British planes over Norwegian coastal 
territoi'y and territorial wate.i's have been reported, to which I have 
directed the attention of the Norwegian Government. 

The following changes in the situation might affect the British 
attitude: 

1) A deterioration of the situation for England and a growing 
realization that the blockade against Germany has loopholes in Scan¬ 
dinavia as well as elstnvhere. 

2) A (Jerman breach of neutrality by military operations against 
neutral states. 

In this case, to l)e sxire, England’s forces will automatically be tied 
dowui to continental warfare. 

3) A great military victory by Hussia in Finland. In that event, it 
will l)e n<»cessniy to see to it that Norway and Sweden are not threat¬ 
ened by Russia’s advance. 

4) Norwegian shipping losses as a result of German operations 
which would be contrary to the rules we ourselves have set up. (The 
sinking of supply ships for Norway, of ships with neutral cargo be¬ 
tween neutral ports, etc.) 

IV. Proposals- 

1) There is no occasion at present for preventive action against 
Norway. If such action is considered, the prospects of success must 
be very carefully calculated- The protection of the long and jagged 
coast and of navigation in coastal waters requires special considera¬ 
tion in view of inadequate air bases. 

2) If the situation remains the same, the control and stren^hen- 
ing of Norway^s existing determination to remain neutral is desirable. 
Hints should be dropped to the effect that Norway would be gambling 
with her very existence if something should happen in her coastal 
waters. It would also be well to continue the policy of close economic 

TViIj* firfcT* 1 T\«£ 
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S) Our naval warfare should continue firm on the points established 
by us. Norway’s interests, which in terms of our supply situation are 
identical with our own, must be given consideration by means of in¬ 
structions to our forces operating at sea. 

4) The Russo-Finnish conflict has a salutary effect upon the Nor¬ 
wegian determination to remain neutral. In the event of a Russian 
advance, thought will have to be given to the protection of Norway 
and Sweden. 

5) Great vigilance with regard to British operations in the north¬ 
ern part of the North Sea is necessary. Counter-oj>€^rations by our 
naval and air forces seem desirable in order to harass England which 
feels secure north of the Shetland Islands-Bergen line. 

Braiter 


No. 651 

B19/B003506-07 

The Mmister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST urgent Helsinki, March 3, 1040—1: 20 a. m. 

No. 94 of March 2 Received March 3—6: 30 a. m. 

Hackzell, the former Finnish Foreign Minister, visited me this eve¬ 
ning and informed me confidentially of the following: 

The Finnish Government had for several djiys been negotiating with 
the Russian Government through the mediation of the Swedish For¬ 
eign Minister. The negotiations were progressing favorably and at 
such a pace that their conclusion might be a matter of days. The 
Finnish Government was willing to cede not only the islands in the 
eastern portion of the Gulf of Finland, but also Hango, as well as the 
protruding portion of Karelia appz‘oximately where the Russian posi¬ 
tions now were. The Russian Government was not interested in Pet- 
samo and other conquests north of Bake Ladoga. The point of dis¬ 
agreement was that the Russian Government was at this time still in¬ 
sisting on Viipuri and the area northwest of Lake Ladoga, including 
Sortavala. 

Hackzell raised the question whether Germany could not use her 
influence in Moscow to persuade the Russians to give up their demand 
for Viipuri and the area northwest of Lake Ladoga. 

I began by expressing by astonishment to M. Hackzell that this 
demarche was being made by him as a private individual. M. Hack¬ 
zell replied that no envoy aside from the Swedish Minister had been 
informed by the Foreign Minister. He, Hackzell, had, however, 
wished to acquaint me with these facts as an old friend, particularly 
since the Finnish Minister in Stockholm was today also going to in.- 
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form Prince Wied. The Finnish Government had a special interest in 
withholding this information from the governments of the countries 
whence aid was corning, so that activity to obtain aid would not be hin¬ 
dered. I suggest that the above information be immediately checked 
by our Ambassador in Moscow and, that if it is correct, we take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity of entering into the negotiations.^ It is 
in Germany’s interest that at least Viipuri, as an important port, and 
the valuable Kiikisalmi works, owned by Waldhof,® are preserved for 
Finland’s economy. 

BnucHTOt 

* An instruction along these lines was submitted for the approval of the Foreign 
Minister, who, however, decided that nothing should be done (34/23693). 

* The Waldliof cellulose corporation of Mannheim. 

No. 652 

8S38/B589889-90 

The ATnbaaaador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST URGENT BoMF, March 3,1940—5: 05 p. m. 

No. 492 of March 3 Received March 3—10:00 p. m. 

W III b 1143. 

With reference to your telegram No. 234 of March 2.^ 

This afternoon I called on Ciano, who had not yet on his own in¬ 
formed me about the developments of the past few days, although we 
had at least touched on the coal question in every one of our conver¬ 
sations during recent weeks; I asked questions of him in accordance 
with the instruction mentioned above. It became evident that the 
British Government (but not the French) had given official notice 
during the last few days—although Ciano avoided disclosing the 
exact date—that the delivery of German coal by sea via Holland would 
no longer be permitted after March 1.^ At the same time Ciano 
showed me the text of a sharp note of protest which will be presented 
by him to the British Charg6 d’Affaires at 1 o’clock this afternoon and 
is to be published by the Italian press tomorrow morning.® Since the 
text of the note of protest was in need of additional minor editing, as 
Ciano noticed in looking through the copy which he had intended for 
me, I shall i^eceive the definitive text in approximately an hour and 
shall then transmit it by teletype.** The note is not limited to the pro- 

^ D(>cnment No. 647. 

* On Feb. 29, the British Government announced that beginning Mar, 1 Ger¬ 
man coal exports by sea to Italy, previously allowed to pass despite the Order 
in Council of Nov. 27,1939, would be liable to detention. 

* The text of this note was printed in the Isfew Yorh Times, Mar. 5,1940. 

^ Not printed (S33S/E589891-93). 
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test in the coal-supply question, but objects in its first part to Eng¬ 
land’s arbitrary handling of maritime law in general. 

When I asked (on the basis of yesterday’s telephone conversation 
with Clodius**) whether the British measures would also affect coal 
ships that were already en route, Ciano replied that this was not yet 
clear to the Italians themselves at the moment. According to the 
text of the note which he showed me, however, it appears that only 
such ships are to be affected as were still in Dutch harbors after 
March 1.^ 

Subsequently, I informed Ciano of my telephone conversation with 
Clodius yesterday on the treatment to be nccorde<i in the German press 
to the matter concerning which Minister Kocco ^ had stated—after 
conferring with Propaganda Minister Pavolini—that its grave politi¬ 
cal importance should be pointed out, to be sure, but that it niiglit 
be better to avoid an intensive campaign for the time being. Ciano 
thanked us for our willingness to coordinate our press approach in 
this matter; he felt that Rocco was right and said that it would 
probably be best if the German press would go along with the Italian 
press, in other words, would not go furtlier in polemics than the 
latter. 

Mackenbbn 


“Clodius^ memorandum of this conversation contained the information that 
26 ships carrying about 200,000 tons of coal were already en route (2060/448107- 
08). 

• On Mar, 11, Chamberlain stated in the House of CJommons that agreement had 
been reached on Mar. 9 with the Italian Government regarding 33 coal ships de¬ 
tained by the British after Mar. 1. These ships would be released, but the coal 
traffic would be discontinued, and it was hoped that this agreenuuit w-ould oi)en 
the way for a resumption of negotiations ‘Tor the furtherance of trade to our 
mutual advantage.” Then on Mar. 20, in a note which was publislUHl in the 
Times of London, the British Government replied to the more general asi>et*ts of 
the Italian protest of Mar. 3. The British reply called attention to British 
belligerent rights but emphasized the fullest regard for neutral rights. 

’Guido Rocco, Director General of the I^^orcign Press section of tlie Italian 
Foreign Ministry. 


No. 653 

66/46578r-94 

Memorandum hy an O^cial of the Foreign Mininter'^a jSec7^etariat 

Berlin, Mai-ch 4, 1940. 

Conversation Between Field Marshal Goring and Under Secre¬ 
tary OF State Sumner Weules in Karinhall on March 3, 1940 

Sumner Welles opened the conversation, exactly as he had the 
discussions with the Fiihrer, the Reich Foreign Minister, and the 
Fiihrer’s Deputy,^ to which he referred briefly, by outlining in almost 

^Welles had seen Rudolf Hess earlier on Mar. 3. The memorandum of their 
conversation is not printed (66/46563-72). 
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the same words the nature and purpose of his mission to Europe, 
President Boosevelt luid instructed him to take a trip to Italy, Ger¬ 
many, France, and England in order to report on the present situation 
in Europe and any existing possibilities of bringing about a firm 
and lasting peace in Europe. President Roosevelt had no interest in 
a temporary or insecure state of peace, but only in a lasting peace 
which would give all the peoples the security to which they are en¬ 
titled. Sumner Welles emphasized that he would treat the informa¬ 
tion given Inm by the Euroj>ean statesmen as strictly confidential 
and only for the information of President Roosevelt. Finally, he 
added that he had not been authorized to make any proposals or 
suggestions. 

He mentioned his long conversation with the Duce in Rome, which 
he cliaracterized as constructive and helpful. Although because of 
the previously mentioned confidential nature of his conversations 
with the Etiropean statesjnen he could not give any details about his 
conversation with the Duce, he did want to say this much: that in 
the opinion of the Duce there was still a possibility of bringing about 
a firm and lasting peace in Europe. The American Government was 
of the opinion that if a war of annihilation were let loose, not only 
would millions of lives be lost, but also the social order as well as 
the greater part of the material wealth which civilization had amassed 
in bygone times would be destroyed. For this reason the American 
Government hoped that tliere was still time to find ways and means 
of assuring a jtist political peace on a firm and lasting basis. If this 
possibility existed, America would, in accordance with the public pro¬ 
nouncements of President Roosevelt, take over her full share in all 
plans <irawn up for disarmament which at the same time provided 
for the security needs of the various nations, as well as all measures 
for improving economic relations, which for their part would also 
be able to contribute to the security and stability of the world. He 
had come to Europe in this spirit, and he would now appreciate 
hearing the Field Marshars views. 

Field Marshal Goring replied that in order to state his views cor¬ 
rectly regarding the above-mentioned questions, he would first have 
to go back a bit and sketch the past development. 

When National Socialism came to power and the first principles 
of foreign policy were formulated, the Fiihrer, as the Field Marshal 
still remembered very well, had in a conference stressed the two lead¬ 
ing principles of German foreign policy which would now be followed: 
(1) The traditional friendship with Italy; this policy was already 
being followed, owing to the common ideological background. (2) 
The closest and most intimate cooperation with the British Empire. 
This latter principle was to be translated into action as soon as pos- 
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sible. Now a veritable courtship of England set in, and when on later 
occasions others expressed the opinion that England could not be 
trusted and it was bettor to be careful in tlealing with her, the I^ulirer 
rejected this idea energetically and declared that the pro-British policy 
must be followed under all circumstances. England had an important 
task to fulfill in consolidating her Empire, while (iermauy, for her 
part, must act as a stabilizing factor on the continent of Europe. 
Everything possible had been done in ox‘der to make cooperation with 
England a reality. To every one of the leailing political personalities 
from England who subsequently came to Germany in great numbers 
it was explained that it would be insane and criminal if England and 
Germany ever went to war against each other again, llie World War 
must be the first and last armed conflict between the tw'o countries, 
and the interests of both nations were mutual. "File FUhi'er even 
went so far in his desire to cooperate with England that he was pre¬ 
pared to guarantee the continued existence of the British Empire with 
the aid of German armed might. 

The England of MacDonald and later of Baldwin was very x'eserved 
in the face of this; one did not seem to understand the German desire 
for a rapprochement, and it was also pointed out that one had commit¬ 
ments to France. Thei'eiipon the Fiihrer declared that he was willing 
to come to an agreement with France, too. It had surely been a 
rather bitter and difficult step for him definitely to renounce Alsace- 
Lorraine in order to come to a settlement with France and thereby also 
with England- For France the only condition stipulated was a satis¬ 
factory settlement of the Saar question. 

In order to clear away further difficulties the B'iihrer made disarma¬ 
ment proposals, which, as was known, provided for an army of 200 to 
300 thousand men. At the same time Polish-German relations, which 
at the time of the assumption of power had been extremely tense, were 
consolidated. 

In connection with the efforts to come to an agreement with England, 
Herr von Kibbentrop was also called in, since he in particular had 
excellent connections with England. In order to carry out the task 
given him by the Fiihrer, he set up an independent office which 
brought prominent Englishmen to Germany in order to aid the mutual 
rapprochement in this way. 

Germany had only very limited plans: the consolidation of the 
Reich, abrogation of the Versailles Treaty, and her own security. 
When Ambassador von Hoesch died, Herr von Ribbentrop was sent 
to London as Ambassador with express instructions to carry out the 
German-British rapprochement. Previously he had concluded the 
Naval Agreement with England, in which the Fiihrer made the great 
concession that German naval forces should be only 35 percent as 
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large as the British. Only when one knew how dear to the Fiilirer’s 
heart German naval influence was and how he had always intended 
to give Gernuiny a strong fleet again could one comprehend what a 
great personal sacrifice he nuule to Qerman-British rapprochement in 
entering into the Gerniun-British Naval Agreement. 

In Englantl, to be sure, some individuals had shown appreciation 
of this. But British ofTicialdom and the people wdio formed public 
opinion had rejected all these plans for a rapprochement, and this 
already at a time when there could not yet be any question whatsoever 
of any sort of aspirations to power on the part of Germany. All of 
Germany’s eiTortB to come to terms with England had been rejected, 
and not for any logical nmsona. One could perhaps have understood 
that But not in a gentlemanly way, either, but with scorn, disdain, 
and insults to leading (lerman personalities. It had often been diffi¬ 
cult for German^’' to liold to the pro-British course, and those who 
worked with Uxe FCihrer liad often been astonished that in spite of 
everything he adhered to his objective of cooperation with England. 
Of course, there had been short periods of uncertainty in German- 
British X’elations, but each time the Fiihrer had afterwards returned 
to his old pro-British course. 

Field Marshal (ir>ring then began to speak of the later developments 
in more x*ec‘ent times. He mentioned the occupation of the Rhine¬ 
land, which only represented the realization of the most primitive 
right of a people to exercise complete sovereignty over all of its terri¬ 
tory. He spoke of Austria, a land which, except for a few Jews, was 
peopled entii'ely by Gei'inans. She had desired to return to the Reich 
and as early us 1918 had made a decision to that effect in her parlia¬ 
ment, but was forbidden by the Entente to carry it out. It has there¬ 
fore a reallj’' amusing effect when M. Daladier declares today that the 
question of Austria will have to be opened again. It is exactly as if 
one of the states of the USA had been detached from the United States 
as a result of an unfortunate war and later reincorporated, and then a 
foreign statesman declared that the condition of separation would 
have to be restored. One could just as well demand that Bavaria or 
Wiirttemberg should again be separated from the Reich. 

Passing to the Czech question, the Field Marshal remarked that it 
was a matter of two things here; (1) An ethnic question. Under 
general pressure the Sudeten-German question had been settled at 
Munich. There a guarantee of the rump state of Czechoslovakia had 
l>een considered. He himself had been present when the Fiihrer had 
rejected this idea because one ought first to wait for the Czechs to 
reach a settlement with the Slovaks, Hungarians, and Poles, and should 
also watch the future internal developments in Czechoslovakia. 
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Then came the second point regarding- Czechoslovakia, tl^e question 
of security. In order to understand th\s clearly, Suiunar Welles 
should try cutting the map of the old Cze<‘hoslovakia out of an atlas 
and then placing it somewhere next to the border on a map of the 
United States, in such a way that it would lie within the U. S. terri¬ 
tory. Then he would understand what sort of menace Czechoslovakia 
as she existed then had been to Germany. She had threatened the 
heart of Germany like the point of a spear, situated as she was only 
20 minutes by air from the capital and the important industrial cen¬ 
ters and arteries of traffic. What responsible chief of state would 
have been able to endure such a state of affairs, especially since this 
enclave within Germany had a hostile orientation toward the Reich. 
Czechoslovakia would perhaps still be in existence if tliis anti-German 
attitude had not predominated, w’^hich in the words of the French 
Minister of Aviation, Pierre Cot, made her an aircraft carrier directed 
against Germany. Germany’s security was not guaranteed as long 
as Czechoslovakia was hostile toward us. 

After Munich Germany had follovred developments in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia very closely. The Fuhrer had uttered repeated warnings. The 
new Czech President, however, had proved to be too weak. A mili¬ 
tary clique, embittered by the Munich Agreement, had called for re¬ 
venge, and the hostility toward Germany had been worse than before 
Munich. The army had not been reduce<l, and this was a serious 
threat to Germany. Czechoslovakia’s economy had not been brought 
into alignment with that of Germany to the extent necessax'y for salu¬ 
tary living together. The vital security of the German nation neces¬ 
sitated an absolutely clear relationship, howewt^r. An<l so the Pro¬ 
tectorate had been set up. This Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
was to remain completely independent in its internal administration 
and its culture, and would even be permitted to maintain a small army. 
Naturally this could only be considered in time of peace; in wartime 
there were special laws, of course. 

Now after France and England had lost these valuable outposts, 
they had been terribly indignant. In view of their hostile attitude 
toward Germany, that was altogether undei*standable. But it was 
also understandable that Germany had seized this hostile bastion in 
the midst of her territory. 

Passing on to Poland, the Field Marshal pointed out that here, 
too, Germany had done everything possible to arrive at a good rela¬ 
tionship with this country. Just as Herr von Ribbentrop was sup¬ 
posed to maintain the tie with England, the Field Marshal had been 
commissioned to take care of that with Poland. He had maintained 
the very best of relations with numerous Polish personalities, with 
Pilsudski, Beck, and others, who had been his personal guests. Ger- 
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many had had no objections to the existence of Poland, but on the 
contrary, had stressed her interest in a strong Poland. The Poles 
had also acknowledged that Danzig was German, just as Germany 
had recognize<l that Iceland had economic interests in Danzig; and 
therefore one had believed that the Danzig question could best be 
solved by having Danzig return to Germany, and by not only guaran¬ 
teeing all of Poland’s economic interests there but also granting her 
a free harbor area. In atldition, there was also to be a sort of small 
corridor in the shape of a highway and a four-track railroad through 
this corridor to maintain connections with East Prussia. In return 
the Fiihrer had been prepared to give up once and for all a great Ger¬ 
man province in which many Germans lived, to guarantee the bound¬ 
aries of Poland, anil to conclude a 25-year nonaggression pact. To 
judge from his personal acquaintance with Beck and Moscicki, these 
two statesmen at least would probably have agreed to the German 
proposals, in spite of the fact that the Poles in their past history had 
almost always been destroyed because of their own delusions and 
over-emphasis on prestige. 

At this moment England had intervened. When on the day after 
the Munich Agivement tiie declaration by the Fiihrer and Chamber- 
lain was signed, according to which tliere would never be another war 
between (Jermany and England, the German people had been very 
happy. The long-cherished wish of the Fiihrer appeared to have been 
fulfilled. Const'quently, people in Germany had been dumbfounded 
when a short time thereafter Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Eden, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, and others stated that Munich was a defeat for England and 
declared that England would have to rearm to an extraordinary de¬ 
gree so that there could never be a second Munich. This was in a 
seiise the first covert declaration of war against Germany by England. 
Also the Fiihrer hud realized at this moment that the British had 
agreed to the settlement at Munich only under pressure. 

Then England came forward with the Polish guarantee, which 
Beck wanted to have nothing to do with at first, and which he was 
nioi'e or less forced ti> accept- As a result the attitude of the Poles 
stiffened; from day to day they became more rabid and insulting in 
their utterances, and finally they went so far as to murder and torture 
members of the German minority. Today there was photographic 
documentary evidence of the fury of the Polish bands; and the atroci¬ 
ties depicted in these doi’uments appeared to him (the Field Marshal) 
even to oversliadcw anything which occurred in the Middle Ages. 
The German nation could not have permitted this. In a matter such 
as this, which also touched the national honor most profoundly, no 
compromise was possible. Thus action had had to be taken against 
Poland. It must be stressed, however, that England had been assured 
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by Germany that this was the only question that remained to be 
settled, and that then the joint settlement of European problems could 
be begun both with England and with B'rance. In addition to the 
official negotiations, the Field Marshara liaison men iuid also been 
constantly active in this sense up to the very last inomeni before the 
outbreak of the war, in order to point out the ahsuz'dity of a Euro¬ 
pean conflict in view of this attitude of Germany’s. 

Then the unilateral declaration of war by tiie Western i^>wer8 had 
followed. Germany would never have declared war of her own voli¬ 
tion- Moreover, in this connection it should he reinarkc^d that the 
French Foreign Minister plainly indicated to tiie German Foreign 
Minister at the time of the latter’s visit to Paris in Decemln^r 1038 
that France was no longer interested in the eastern cpiestions.® France 
would also never have gone to war of her own accord, hut England 
did not want to fail to make use of this pretext for destroying Ger¬ 
many. 

Another sure proof that England was the actual instigator of the 
war was furnished by the fact that Mussolini’s compromise proiK>sal, 
which he made at the last minute to the powei*s i^oncerned, w’as ac¬ 
cepted by Germany and France.® Only England rejected it and 
finally forced France to revise her attitude, too. I’hese were absolute 
facts, whatever interpretation M. Dahulier might choose to give them 
now. 

After the Polish war had been brouglit to an end within 18 days, 
the Fiihrer had made one more last offer of peace. Not a single 
French village or a single piece of British territory had been de¬ 
manded by Germany. Now that Germany’s claims had been met, 
Germany olffered to conclude peace, and the Fiihrer declared that he 
was even now ready to carry out all of the earlier plans for coopera¬ 
tion. It was hoped in Germany that England would clearly recog¬ 
nize how advantageous such an arrangement would be, providing as 
it did for the cooperation of the four great European powei^s. In¬ 
stead the German peace offer was rejected with scorn, the worst 
possible blunder was committed—it was interpreted as weakness. 
That had been very foolish, of course. Anyone who knew the Fiihrer 
knew that his forbearance and patience were often very great. But 
when the limit had once been reached, the Fiihrer hardened in iron 
determination and nothing could deter him from his aim. He had 
perceived England’s intentions of returning Germany to her Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty status, that is, in other words, to annihilate her. In 
spite of the formal qualifications which would perhaps be put for¬ 
ward by the English, all Germans were convinced of their opponent’s 

* For tlie German record of the Bibbentrop-Bonnet conversation of I>ec. 6,1938, 
see voL iv, docninent No. 370. 

• See vol, vir, documents Nos. 635, 539, and 554. 
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intention to annihilate them. The situation was thus clear. Ger¬ 
many desired peace. But rather than permit herself to be destroyed 
by her enemies she would fight, even if the war lasted 30 years. 

Sir John Simon’s speech of the previous day, which, by the way, 
he recommended that Mr. Sumner Welles read very carefully, abso¬ 
lutely corroborated what he had just said. It was harsh, arrogant, 
and impudent. Whether there had to be any fighting did not depend 
upon Germany, btit upon her opponents. In order to protect herself 
from annihilation Germany wotild fight to the last man. 

Since Germany had been aware for a considerable length of time 
of this desire on the part of the other countries to annihilate her, she 
had made all the preparations in plenty of time to protect herself 
both materially and psychologically. The morale of the troops, 
whom he had just visited at the front, was excellent. They were 
burning with a desii’e to break the outrageous will to annihilation of 
the others, and they were firmly convinced that this could only be 
done by victory over their opponents. Before God and the world he 
(the Field Mai*shal) could state that Germany had not desired the 
war. It had been forced tipon her, and the Field Marshal himself 
had personally done everything he i>ossibly could up to the very last 
minute to avert it. But what was Germany to do when the others 
wanted to destroy her? “Hitlerism must be destroyed” was their 
slogan, and sin(?e Hitler was equivalent to Germany, this simply 
meant the annihilation of the Keich. 

Now the British believed that they could achieve their goal with¬ 
out fighting by means of a blockade. In this the Field Marshal 
could only wish them the best of luck. He was a soldier by profes¬ 
sion, but for the last 3% years he had also concerned himself with 
economic qtiestions. The shortage of raw materials from which Ger¬ 
many suffered had been met by the use of substitutes for the raw 
materials which were lacking, and also by accumulating huge stock¬ 
piles. Besides, there were many loopholes in the blockade. Ger¬ 
many had also been reproached because of her preparations to defeat 
the blockade. In this connection the Four Year Plan factories which 
it had been necessary to erect and which would perhaps not have been 
necessary if there had been normal commercial relations between all 
countri^, were nothing more than a living testimony of the folly of 
the world in economic matters. 

Germany, however, had two very important raw materials: iron 
and coaL From coal Germany could manufacture an exceedingly 
large number of things; even butter could be made from coal. In 
addition, Germany’s agriculture was intact. She had entered the war 
with 7% million tons of bread grains as a standing reserve. In addi¬ 
tion there were her own current production and also the amounts 
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imported from southeastern Europe. Thus under no circumstances 
would there be a famine, for the bread supply was absolutely assured. 
Many school buildings and assembly halls were filled to the roof with 
grain. Moreover, the supplies were being properly rationed. 

Although Germany suffered from a shortage of fats, the average 
German got more butter than was distributed in wealthy England. 
Soldiers and heavy manual workers received three times as much. 
England had always said that it would be a long war. Consequently, 
Germany had known what to do and had prepared herself. Whether 
the war would be short or long, certainly no revolution would occur 
behind the backs of those fighting at the front. 

By way of recapitulation, the Field Marshal declared that it was 
a great tragedy that a sword should be thrust into the hands of the 
very man who had done his utmost to bring about a rapproclieinont 
with the nation he was to fight, and whose particular aim had always 
been to reach a settlement with this nation. Fate—or England— 
had decided otherwise, for after all it took two to make an agree¬ 
ment. Now a real blow would have to be dealt to England’s ambition 
for hegemony. Even today Germany did not want to destroy either 
England or the Empire; England merely had to be shown that she 
no longer possessed the hegemony. Germany understood and re¬ 
spected the world-wide interests of the British Empire, but she would 
not submit to any tutelage. 

Mr. Sumner Welles replied that he was deeply impi'essed by the 
extraordinarily lucid explanations of the Field Marshal. If the Ger¬ 
man Government was absolutely convinced that the war was her only 
possibility of obtaining the security to which the German people were 
entitled, then of course there was nothing more for him to say; he 
had to confess, to be sure, that he had fully and completely appreciated 
the Field Marshal’s remarks. If, however, the Germans also thought 
there was still a possibility of obtaining a lasting peace and some sort 
of guarantee of security by means of negotiation, then he could re¬ 
port to President Roosevelt with a certain amount of hope, after all. 

Sumner Welles declared that he fully understood the desire of the 
German people for security, and he also comprehended that a proud 
people such as the Germans, if they were absolutely sure that the 
other side wished to annihilate them, would oppose this aim with all 
possible energy. Moreover, he had already observed on other occasions 
that a lasting peace could only be established on a firm foundation if 
the German people were unified, happy, and prosperous, and could 
be convinced that they had the same opportunities as other countries. 
That was, so to speak, a sine qua non for any lasting peace. 

With the same frankness with which the Field Marshal had spoken, 
he would point out several difficulties which the outside world had 
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experienced in evaluating Germany’s statements of what she desired. 
On repeated occtisions it had been stated by responsible Germans that 
certain measures which had been taken for the unification of the Ger¬ 
man people or for other purposes were absolutely the last, and that 
Germany had no fuither territorial aspirations. 

At Munich the Fiihrer had spoken of the vital interests of the 
Reich. Fx'om the Field Marshal’s statements it had become more or 
less clear to him what was meant. He would like to ask the Field 
Marshal, however, to define these vital interests somewhat more ex¬ 
plicitly. 

Once again calling attention to the impossibility of bringing about 
peace through negotiations, if the other side did not desist from its 
desire to annihilat e Germany, Field Marshal Goring replied that under 
these conditions peace could only be obtained by a victorious passage 
at arms. Simon’s speech yesterday had again confirmed this view¬ 
point. The vital requirements of Germany were as follows: 

1. Absolute security for the German nation united in a Greater 
Reich, so that the Germans would not be forced to wage a new war 
every 20 or iK) years; 

2. Adequate means of supplying the German economy; 

3. Tlie return of the colonies (not for military purposes) ; 

4. The recognition of Germany as a full-fledged member of the 
international community. 

In the further course of the conversation the Field Marshal put in 
a personal w'ord in I'egard to German-American relations. He had 
always spoken in advance to the prominent Germans who visited 
America and told them that in their contacts with leading Americans 
they should constantly stress the fact that Germany had nothing 
against America and only desired increased trade with her. If the 
people in America objected to some of the German methods, it should 
be said that these methods suited us and that often things which 
seenxed hard had to be that way in order to provide counterpressure. 
If Germany had taken mieasures against the Jews, on racial grounds, 
then he wanted to point out in that connection the racial feeling of the 
Americans, on the basis of which colored people were not even allowed 
to travel in the same railroad cars as the whites. 

Here Sumner Welles interjected that this was true only in a small 
part of America, and that furthermore there was even a colored con¬ 
gressman in the House of Representatives. 

Field Marshal Goring went on to say that in America the Germans 
had been called anti-Christians. The churches were open everywhere 
in Germany, however, and divine services were held. There had only 
been the desire to attack a certain political party which had hoped to 
make a business out of religion, but not religion itself. 
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Sumner Welles replied that he was very glad that the Field Mar¬ 
shal had brought up the question of German-American relations. For 
many generations America had not had closer, more friendly or more 
agreeable relations with anyone than with Germany. He desired in 
all frankness to call attention to the fact that the question of the treat¬ 
ment of minorities affected all Americans very deeply. The Ameri¬ 
cans were an idealistic people with deep humanitarian sentiments. 
Bad treatment of human beings, whether mistreatment of the blacks 
by the British, or things which occurred in Germany, affected this 
humanitarian feeling of the Americans very deeply. 

A fui-ther reason for the unsatisfactory relations between America 
and Germany was the fiim belief of the Americans that international 
differences of opinion could be settled by peaceful means. In the last 
few years the use of force, not only by Germany but also in other parts 
of the world, had been steadily increasing, so that finally only the 
American hemisphere still remained free from war. This fact of the 
increasing use of force affected evei’y American directly and person¬ 
ally in his feeling for the safety of his own country. B^or this reason 
the trip of Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles was being fol¬ 
lowed with extraordinary interest in America, and people hoped, al¬ 
though this hope had already been almost extinguished, that a peace¬ 
ful solution would still be found after all. America realized that she 
was no longer separated from Europe by long distances, and knew that 
her vital interests were intimately affected by what was happening 
in Europe. If in some way or another the German Government 
should be able to participate in this la>st effort to establish a basis for 
a sound peace in Europe, with consideration being taken of everything 
the Field Marshal had said, then the close friendly relations between 
America and Germany could surely also be reesttiblished, 

Sumner Welles added that if the basis for security and for a just 
political peace were found—^in which connection he continually 
stressed the fact that the German demands would have to be taken into 
consideration—^America was prepared to take part in all efforts which 
would then doubtless be made to find practical ways and means for 
armament reduction and for the reestablishment of a freer world 
trade. The Field Marshal was probably aware that America had 
already gotten in touch with the neutral countries in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was possible to agree with them on certain general 
principles for the promotion of world trade. He hoi>ed that the Ger¬ 
man Government could perhaps also declare its adherence to these 
principles. Naturally they would not apply in time of war, but only 
be recognized as a goal to be striven for after the conclusion of peace. 
He again stressed the fact that without a sound world trade no last¬ 
ing peace could be established, and following this he presented a 
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inemoranduni containing in shoi-fc general form these principles re¬ 
garding nondiscrimination, most-favored-nation treatment, etc,^ 

After the Field ISfarshal had agreed with these principles of his own 
accord and had again stressed the fact that Germany would be very 
glad to return to an economic system without the restrictions which 
she had only assumed under the force of circumstances, he called at¬ 
tention, w ith regard to nondiscrimination, to the discriminatory treat¬ 
ment which (Jernuin exports were subjected to in America. 

Sumner Welles expressed his very great satisfaction with the atti¬ 
tude of the Field Marshal toward the American economic proposals, 
and explained the discrimination against German goods in America 
as due to a certain automatism in American commercial legislation. 
He then asked whether the Field Mai'shal or some prominent per¬ 
sonality in (iormany might perhaps declare himself publicly in favor 
of the priiu*ipU\s set forth in the American memorandum, and he was 
extremely pleuse<l when the Field Marshal promised that this would 
be done. 

Sunxner Welles finally declared that he was leaving the Field Mar¬ 
shal with the hope that some way could still be found to avoid the 
tragedy of a war of annihilatioii. He stated that he would visit the 
I>u<‘.e again and that about March 26 he would report personally to 
President, Koostn^elt in Washington regarding the impressions he had 
obtained in Europe. He would be glad if these impressions indicated 
that there was still some hope of peace. 

Stunner Welles sai<l that during his European trip or after his 
return to America he might have certain information to transmit to 
the Field Marshal, atid he prox^osed that it be sent directly through 
Mr. Kirk. 'The Field Marshal was agreeable to this. 

In con<!lusi(>n the Field Marshal declared that he was happy that 
Mr, Sumner \\’'elles, as a neutral, clear-thinking and calm observer, 
had come to Germany to see the situation as it actually was. He (the 
Field Marshal) had high hopes that much could be accomplished by 
such a direct exchange of views by leading personalities. Sumner 
Welles hud seen that Germany’s war aim was peace. If the desire for 
annihilation on the part of Germany’s enemies should be abandoned— 
something which he unfortunately could not believe—^then peace could 
be concluded soon. But in this matter Sumner Welles would have a 
difficult tinie with Germany’s enemies. In any case, he had under¬ 
taken one of the greatest and noblest tasks which any man could be 
given, and if his mission was successful, that would be a wonderful 
reward for all his efforts, 

Mr, Sumner Welles thanked the Field Marshal for his words and 
said that he was very deeply impressed by what he had learned in 


See document No. 673. 
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the course of this conversation. He would give President Roosevelt 
a complete report regarding it. Such a man to man and heart to heart 
conversation was better calculated to obviate difficulties than the 
unsuccessful efforts of the past by all too many fourth and fifth rate 
personalities. 

After a tour through Karinhall the conversation, which had lasted 
almost 3 hours, came to an end. 

Schmidt 

No. 654 

Fl7/431r-35 

MemfOraridu'rrb l>y an OfficioZ of the Foreign Miruster^s Secretariat 

Berlin, March 4, 11)40. 

Conversation Between the Fuhreh and Sven Hedin in the 
Presence of Minister Meissner on March 4,1940 ' 

After a lengthy conversation on his personal experiences in his 
travels in Asia, Sven Hedin asked the Fiihrer the same question he 
had put to the Foreign Minister a few days ago,* namely, whether 
Germany could not do something to put an end to tlie Russo-Finnish 
conflict by mediation between the two belligerent parties* 

The Fiihrer replied by first reading an item from the Finnish press 
which had just come to his attention, approximately to the effect 
that the Finnish war was beginning to be inconvenient to Stalin and 
Hitler and that they were therefore seeking to settle the conflict. The 
Finns, however, had no intention of spontaneously making any sac¬ 
rifices but would keep on fighting. 

The Fiihrer commented that the attitude of the Finns as indicated 
by this newspaper item was entirely senseless, but also showed how 
impossible German mediation in the conflict would be. If the Finns 
themselves rejected mediation, as they did in the newspaper report 
just cited, and wished to keep on fighting, there was really not the 
slightest justification for Germany to step in. 

Furthermore, Germany had to look after her own interests in the 
difficult struggle for existence in which slie now found herself. An 
understanding had been reached with Russia on the basis of a clear 
division of interest in the East. This had freed Germany at the rear, 
and she could now—^in contrast to the World War, where she had had 
to carry on a war not only on two fronts but on many fronts—concen¬ 
trate her entire forces in the West. As a result of the new relationship 

account of this conversation appears in Sven HedWs Oerrnan Diary, 
19S5-19j2, pp. 73-78. 

ISedin's conversation with lElibbentrop on Feb. 28 was recorded In a memo¬ 
randum by Pa^ Otto Schmidt (F18/067-055). Hedin’s version appears in his 
u%ary, pp. o3-70. 
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which she had established with Russia her sympathies were naturally 
also on the side of that country. 

Sven Hedin interjected liere that some consideration should be 
given to the Finns, too, who were fighting so bravely. The Fiihrer 
admitted that the Finns were brave, but their policy had been 
entirely senseless. It was absolutely sure that they would not stand 
up against the Russians in the long run. Up to now the bad weather 
had been extremely advantageous to them. They should never have 
entered into a conflict with the Russians, for Stalin had after all 
asked nothing more of them than a secure access to an ice-free sea. 
Stalin was undergoing a change, anyway. He was no longer the 
international bolshevist, but showed himself as an absolute Russian 
nationalist and was in the last analysis following exactly the same 
natural policy of Russian nationalism as the Tsars. A. constant and 
easily undei'standable element of this policy had always been the 
striving for an ice-free poi't. Otherwise, except for a shifting of 
the Finnish-Russian box'der at the Karelian Isthmus—which was 
necessary for the safety of Lieningrad and would even be compensated 
for by cession of other territory north of L#ake Ladoga—Stalin had 
asked nothing more of the Finns. It would have been the wisest 
thing for the Finns to make an agreement with the Russians on this 
basis. 

Instead of this they had slipped into a war without exactly know¬ 
ing why. I'he only way out was to be sought not in mediation by 
third parties but in a direct settlement between Finland and Russia. 

Sven Hedin then came to speak of the Swedish attitude toward 
the Finnish conflict and mentioned, as he had already done in his 
conversation with the Reich Foreign Minister, the current in Swedish 
public opinion, constantly growing in strength, which advocated 
granting the Finns more Swedish aid than heretofore. Officially, 
Sweden would naturally remain neutral, but the flow of Swedish 
volunteers to B'inland would probably increase to an extraordinary 
degree in tlie course of time, especially when the stream of refugees 
from Finlan<l became much larger. How would Germany feel about 
this? Would she take steps against Sweden? 

The Fiihrer answered in the negative, but pointed out that in his 
opinion even Swedish help would have no effect on the ultimate 
outcome of the Finnish-Russian war. The Scandinavian countries 
ought above all else to beware of intervention by England. The 
British called nothing about Finland per se, and when the Finns 
Ixad played their part in the British plan, the British smiling coldly 
\_kaltld€helnd^ would drop them. One thing was sure: If England 
got a foothold anywhere in Scandinavia, then Germany for her part 
would also intervene at once, since she could not permit such a threat 
to her flank. 
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In the further course of the conversation, the Fiihrer tried to dispel 
certain misgivings of Sven Hedin to the effect tliat the Russians 
might possibly advance beyond Finland to Sweden anti Norway; 
Sven Hedin remarked that it could be disagreeable for Germany, too, 
if Russia gained control of the Swedish iron mines from which 
Germany obtained a large part of her iron ore. 

The Fiihrer stated in this connection that he did not btdieve that 
Stalin had such expansionist aspirations; he again stresseil Stalin’s 
policy of Russian nationalism with its drive for an ice-free port and 
emphasized that once this goal had been achievecl there need be no 
fear of further expansion. He was also not concerned about a 
possible advance by the Russians into the Baltic, which was being 
discussed so much abroad as an alleged threat to the German position 
there. In the age of the airplane, the Baltic was no longer an opera¬ 
tions area for navies. Even the North Sea had lost tiiis character 
for the British Navy as a result of German air supremacy in that area. 

When Sven Hedin asked once more that something he done for 
the poor Finns by means of mediation between Finland and Russia, 
the Fiihrer refused with the observation that he predicted the 
Finns would certainly not thank him, but at most blame him sub¬ 
sequently for the loss of Hango or other areas. The Finns had every 
reason, by the way, to be grateful to Germany, for without the active 
interference of the German troops in 1918 B^inland would never have 
come into being at all. Now, however, the only solution; was a direct 
agreement with Russia. 

ScuMtxyr 

Minister 


No. 655 


83/25282 


Memorandum by Anibassador Dieckhoff 

SECRET Berlin, March 4, 1940. 

Mr. Sumner Welles said in a brief talk with me at the railroad 
station yesterday evening that he expected his trip to be successful 
if only Europe remained quiet ‘*in the next four to five weeks.’’ He 
would be back in Washington on March 26.^ 


^ On Mar. 4 the American Charge d’Affaires. KlrR. called on Welassliclcer to 
express his thanks for the smooth course Welles’ visit had taken. Weizsiicker 
noted in his memorandum of the visit (B21/B005410) : «In unmistakable terms 
Kirk stated as his opinion that at the end of Welles’ trip some kind of initiative 
by President Roosevelt could he expected.” 

A circular telegram of Mar. 4 (3S/25286) Instructed the Missions not to par¬ 
ticipate in discussions of the presumed contents of Welles’ talks in Berlin, con¬ 
cerning which false speculations had appeared in the foreign press. “For per¬ 
sonal information only” it was abided: **Sumner Welles was left in no doubt as 
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Moreover, lie expressed himself as very appreciative and grateful 
that the German press had handled his mission with such ealm and 
reserve; “if only i>ec>ple wonhl keep their mouths shut!”=“ 

Kegarding myself he said that he had already told Herr von 
Mackenscn in Itome that he hoped to meet me in Berlin. He was glad 
to have .seen me here and hoped to work with me again in Washington 
soon. Thomsen was respected everywhere in Washington, but the 
Ambassatlor had broader opportunities, after all. In parting he re¬ 
peated that he hoped to see me in Washington again soon. 

He said nothing about Hugh Wilson and the American Embassy 
here. 

Dieokhoff 

to (5eriaiui.v’H dotenniuatlon to break her enemies’ will to accompUsh her 
destnirtlon.** 

AmbaKKaUor at Home wa« sent a special instruction on Mar. 7 

(22Hl/4H(KiHr> S7) which tMUivcycd a suuiuiary of the position taken by Germany 
In the talks with Wi'lles. This <ioc«mcnt was to be handed to Mussolini and 
Ciano. 

*The quoteii is in Knglish in the original. 


No. 656 


B21/B005423 


Memorandum hy Ambassador Dieokhoff 


Berlint, March 5,1940. 

I talkotl with Mr- Mooney on March 4, after his reception by the 
Fiihrer.^ In his rather verbose statements he seemed to be interested 
chiefly in tlu* following three points: 

1. President Rm)sevelt’s intentions with respect to Germany were 
consiiierabiy more friendly and sympathetic than was generally be¬ 
lieved in Ihh'lin, 

2. President Roosevelt wiis prepared to act as “moderator” ^ (i. e., 
as honest broker) in bringing together the belligerents, but was not 
willing to make a decision as an “arbitrator.” 


* Jaine« D. Mooney was a vice president of General Motors Corporation. The 
files contain n xneniorandniii of his conversation with Hitler which is not printed 
(6n/4B5r*7 07). It records statements by Mooney similar to those summarized 
by Dieckhoff in his memorandum. Hitler repeated much the same line he had 
taken with Welles—lirltaln and France had declared war and sought Germany’s 
destruction, <leriaany would not be denied the economic resources due her, the 
German iHHqde were united and determined and 1918 would not repeat itself. 

On Mar, 11 the German ('hargd d’Affalres in Washington sent to Berlin a con¬ 
fidential iiK^morandum (2422/511860-72) prepared for him by an unnamed Amer¬ 
ican informant. It stated that Mooney, who was described as “more or less pro- 
German.” bad informeti President Roosevelt on the basis of an earlier tad?: with 
Hitler that tlie hitter “was desirous for x>eace and wished to prevent the bloodshed 
of a spring campaign.” The memorandum added that “several other important 
Industrialists and hankers who had visited Germany came back with the same 
story to the President,” and that in consequence of these reports he had resolved 


upon the Welles mission. , ^ ^ 

* This and the other quoted words appear thus and in English m the original. 
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3. Future German statements, especially in the German press, ought 
to stress, in so far as possible, what Germany and America had in com¬ 
mon, and not what separated them. 

I do not believe that the Mooney initiative has any great impor¬ 
tance, particularly since he proceeds from an erroneous, though doubt¬ 
less sincere, conception, as point 1 shows. We are thoroughly familiar 
with what President Roosevelt thinks about Germany. It was cer¬ 
tainly well to listen to Mr. Mooney politely, but not much can come 
of the discussion of such “generalities.” If any American initiative 
can lead to results, it is that of Sumner Welles, but not of Mooney. 

Dieckhofp 


No. 657 


108/112062 

The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 461 of March 6 Moscow, March 7,1940—1; 10 a. m. 

Received March 7—1:30 a. m. 

With reference to instruction Pol. V 1856 of February 16.^ 

When I asked Molotov whether there was any truth in the rumors 
concerning an imminent improvement in relations between Italy and 
the Soviet Union, Molotov answered that such rumors were pur¬ 
posely being spread by the Italians. The Soviet Government was at 
present little interested in Italy’s attitude, which was definitely un¬ 
friendly.* 

ScUULENBURa 


‘Not printed (366/206724). In this Instnictlou Schli(*p sent to the Kmbnssv 
In Moscow tor comment a United Press rei)ort of Feb. 8 from Rome to the effect 
that Italy and the Soviet Union were seeking to improve their relations. 

*On Mar. 9, Macken.sen reported on a conversation between Kulii3enkt)V, Secre¬ 
tary of the Soviet Embassy in Italy, and Qraoff, Oommerc-lal Attaclid of the 
German Embassy. Kulajenkov denied that any Italo-Soviet economic talks 
were taking place and said that relations must still be regarded as “strained." 
Improvement might come when the Finnish war was ended and when Italy 
understood that the real enemy of Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union was 
Britain. “One must ardently hope the world war will begin in earnest as soon 
as possible.” (366/206726-28) 
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No. 658 

108/1120e« 

The Ambassador m the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 463 of March 6 Moscow, March 7,1940—1:10 a. m. 

Received March 7—4; 30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 394 of February 29.^ 

In a conversation with Molotov I most emphatically called atten¬ 
tion to the intolerable conditions at the German-Soviet border and, 
pointing to the seriousness of the situation, demanded that they be 
remedied at onc^e. I also requested an immediate concrete reply to our 
proposal regarding the provisional settlement of border incidents. 

Molotov, who lirst attempted to defend the Soviet Border Guard, 
finally declare<i himself willing to take the measures demanded by us 
and promised an early rejily to our proposal.^ 

ScHUnENBURG 


*Not printed (t<)3/n205B). An instruction by Woermann to make tbe repre- 
sentationa ri»coriU»d in the lirst jiaragraph of the document printed here. The 
case inv(dv<Mi varitJUK incidents of tiring by Soviet border patrols upon German 
customs guards, and Woermann stated that there was considerable demand in 
Germany fur return tire when necessary. 

• In a telegram uf Mar. 7 (dispatched Mar. 8), Schulenhurg reported that after 
a telephone call from Hchliep he had again seen Molotov, this time to transmit a 
personal request by Klhhentrop that Molotov remedy the “intolerable conditions”; 
Molotov gave ‘*r4»newe<l assuraiices that he would emphatically repeat his instruc¬ 
tions to that effect,” <ia»/112U68) 

No. 659 

B21/BOOM2S 

The Charge d'Affaires in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

tTHGENT Washington, March 7,1940—3:40 p. m. 

No- 318 of March 7 Received March 8—5: 00 a. m. 

For the State Secretary. 

With reference to your telegram No. 209 of March 4 (Pol. IX 422).^ 
Following the lengthy and for the most part favorable speculations 
of the American press on the resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between Germany and the USA as a result of Welles’ visit, at yester¬ 
day’s press conference Roosevelt dismissed an inquiry on that point 
rather categorically with the comment that he had not yet given any 
thought to the question of sending an ambassador to Berlin. 


Not printed (33/3^288-91). 
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The President has been informed by Welles of the statements which 
I made to him orally before his departure, as instructed. Welles will 
have told him in the meanwhile that the question of ambassadors was 
not discussed in Berlin. It is my imjjression that Roosevelt is not dis¬ 
posed to tahe the first step, because he does not wish to permit us the 
prestige victory implied. The attitude of the American Qovernment 
toward us has not improved in any way. Although the President 
has said that he is willing to receive the Duke of Coburg, there are 
nevertheless indications that the State Department intends to sabo¬ 
tage the success of the trip. Whereas at first the American Red Cross, 
both in the capital and in the provinces, showed a cooperative spirit, 
the contrary is evident now, apparently by direction of the State De¬ 
partment. Large functions which were previously arranged are either 
being canceled on flimsy excuses or reduced to a smaller scale. Charac¬ 
teristic of Roosevelt’s attitude is his officially announced decision to 
receive Archduke Otto as his house guest. 

Tbomsbk 


No. 660 

5B06/B395527 

The Legation in Rumania to the Foreign Ministry 
TelcKrani 

MOST URGENT BUCHAREST, March 7, 1040—5: 20 i>. m. 

No. 305 of March 7 Received March 7—5: 00 a. m. fjwc]. 

W 1247 g. 

With reference to our telegram No. 296 of Mai'ch 4.* 

An interim agreement* with the Armaments Minister has been 
signed this evening. We undertake to <leliver immediately: 360 anti¬ 
tank guns, 10 40-mm antiaii’craft guns, 10 20-mm antiaircraft guns, 
artillery sights, and, when ready for sliipment, 80 Frcncli field guns. 

Beginning March 1, our oil purchases come under the ])rovisional 
arrangement and will be financed with an initial 600 million lei out 
of the funds of the Armaments Ministry. Further advances on pur¬ 
chases will be regulated by the volume of our deliveries. I have 
promised the Armaments Minister that I shall support his forthcom¬ 
ing wishes regarding armaments. On the occasion of the signing 
the Armaments Minister confirmed in writing the relation in value 
between war material and petroleum which we proposed an<l thus 


’Not printed 

* Not printed (6566/E395528-36). 
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recognized the basic price of 78.1 reichsmarks per ton weighted av¬ 
erage, f. o. b. Constanta, for any new armaments transactions. 

Secrecy is requested with respect to the concessions granted to us.» 

Nexjbaoher 

Fabrioitjs 


•Marginal note: “For MiniRtcr Clodius: Keeping this arrangement secret is 
inconvenient in as niiK-h as Kussian oil is re<‘koned on the basis of the price 
paid in Kumania. It would l)e desirable for ns to find a way whereby we were 
alloweti to reduce the price of what we import from Russia. Ju[nker] Mar. 3."' 
In a minute of Mar. V\ (r)r>r>d/K;}0552C), Junker noted that Neubacher had agreed 
that the <letails <‘ould be made known to the Russians in connection with oil 
price negotiations. 


No. 661 

171/134107 

The Foreign Minister to the Emhassy in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No, 4M of March 7 Berijn, March 7,1940—8: 32 p. m. 

Received March 8—3: 30 a. m. 

With reference to your telegram No. 455.^ 

Pleas© thank M. Molotov on a suitable occasion for the information 
on the present status of tlie Finnish question, and in that connection 
give him an informal account of our own attitude about as follows: 

Soon after the outbreak of the conflict it was suggested to us by 
Finland, as also by other—especially Scandinavian—quarters, to 
initiate mediation l>etween the two parties in one form or another. In 
conformity to tlm Moscow agreements, which placed us on the side 
of the Soviet Union in the Kusso-Finnish conflict, w© had in no in¬ 
stance fallen in witli such mediation proposals. On the contrary, 
our replies were always to the effect that we had no reason what¬ 
soever to believe that the Soviet Union wanted German mediation 
and natui'ally must decline to undertake any such steps on our own 
initiative- Kven when during the last weeks, under the impression 
of the victories of the Soviet Army, the Finnish Government and 
other governments intensified their requests that we open the way for 
mediation, we maintained complete aloofness to such urgings.® 

Ribbektrop 


*N<>t prlnt«'<l (171/134112-13)- This telegram of Mar. 5 described the con¬ 
versation summariy*ed more fully in the memorandum printed as an enclosure 
to document No. tMi4. Th«* telegram also noted that Molotov did not mention the 
Kuuslnen government, the demand for the withdrawal of Tanner and Manner- 
helm, nor a ban on fortifying the new frontier. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*In a telegram of Mar, 12 < B19/B0035r>l), Schulenhurg stated that b^ause 
of reported new 5?oviet demands the situation appeared critical. He asked i^r- 
misslon to hint to Molotov that Germany would welcome a positive conclusion 
of the negotiations, but in a marginal note of Mar. 12, Weizskcker directed 
Woermaun to telephone Schuleaburg not to do so. 
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No. 662 

20G0/44Slia~14 

Aml>(i8$(zdor Ritter to the Emhassy in Italy 
Telegram 

No. 255 Berdin, March 7, 1040. 

e. o. R 428 g, 

I. For the time being, for information only: After the issuance of 
the British Order in Council of November 27, 1089, against (Jennan 
exports and the corresponding French decree of November 28, 1989,^ 
the German Government at that time refrained for several reasons 
from immediately taking the same measures against British and 
French exports. The official press statement at that time said only 
that the German Government took cognizance of this ne%v violation of 
international law by England and Fx'ance and ‘‘reserved all 
measures.” * 

The main reason for not taking immediate steps then was that many 
neutral states concerned lodged protests with England and France 
at the time. The German Government did not want to anticipate 
the results of these protests by immediately taking the same measures 
against British and French exports. We were especially intent on 
not giving England any pretext whatever for attacking German coal 
exports to Italy. For this and other I'easons the German order for 
corresponding countermeasures, which had already been drawn up at 
that time, was temporarily set aside at the Fiihrer’s order.® The neu¬ 
tral protests, however, did not have any appreciable effect. Rather, 
after England’s present action against German coal exports to Italy, 
it must be assumed that all hope of any general yielding on this point 
by England must definitely be abandoned. 

Consequently, the German offices participating in the naval meas¬ 
ures are planning to promulgate the order now. However, the 
Fiihrer’s final decision has not yet been obtained. Wo wish to inform 
the Italian Government of this intention in advance, before tlm order 
is published, and also give the additional information that the German 
naval forces will, of course, be instructed not to molest Italian ships 
which may wish and be able to continue carrying coal from England 
in the former quantities. Wlien your demarche is made, it should not 


* These new British and French measures provided for the seissure and dis¬ 
position of various categories of goods from ports under enemy control or of 
enemy origin or ownership. The British and French orders were published in 
the Times (London) and Le Temps (Paris), resi)ectively, on Nov, 29, 

* The German press statement of Nov. 29, 1939, is printed in Dohumevite der 
Deutschen PoUtiJo, voL vn, pt. i, pp. 311-812. 

•Not found. 
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be in the form of a question or of a Truest for Italian agreement but 
rather as unilateral advance notification. 

II. A further communication will follow concerning the time for 
carrying out the above demarche.* 

RutejR 


^On Mar. 0. Ritter sent a top secret, special security handling telegram 
(22S1/480394), to be deciphered by Mackensen or his deputy personally, as fol¬ 
lows : “The Filhrer has deferred issuance of the directive until further notice. 
Ihus nothing further is to be done In this matter for the time being.*’ 


No* 663 

F7/O562-O670 

The FuKrer and Chancellor to Benito Mussolini^ 

BEKLaEN, March 8, 1940. 

Duck ! Let me introduce my I'eport first of all with a word of thanks 
for the account in your last letter^ of the situation in Italy and the 
measures you have taken, and for your evaluation of the other general 
problems.® llie frankness of your statements encourages me, too, to 
present and clesc^ribe all mutters and problems as I myself see them. 

To begin with, Duce, I read in your letter a passage that makes me 
suspect that you thought my decision to take action against Poland 
arose entindy from the conviction that England and France would 
not enter into the w'ar on any account. I should like to call to mind, 
Duce, my letter of August 2(>, 19^19, which was delivered to you on 
that day at 4 oVlock in the afternoon by my Ambassador, von Macken¬ 
sen In its closing passage I wrote that since neither France nor 
England could gaiin decisive victories in the West, whereas after de¬ 
feating Poland Germany would be enabled by the agreement with 
Russia to freci all her forces in the East, and with superiority in the 
air unequivoc*aily on our side, I was not afraid to settle the question 
in the East, even at the risk of an entanglement in the West. I also 
wrote the following in my I’eply to your final statement of your posi¬ 
tion, which was <ielivered to you, Duce, on September 28,® 1939: ^‘If, 
as I have said, a major war should develop, the issue in the East will 
be decided before tlie Western Powers can score any success. Then in 
the winter, at latest in the spring, I shall deploy in the West with 
forces which will be at least the equal of France and Britain • . 

* Ribbontrop delivered the letter to Mussolini on Mar. 10. See document 
No. 065. 

* See dooximent No. 504. 

* See 

* See voL vn, document No. SOT. 

* Actually the letter to which reference is made here was delivered to the 
Dnce early in the morning of Aug. 27,1^9. See vol. vn, document No. 341, 
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Ducel When I made up iny mind bust fall to take action against 
Poland I did so in order to ward oif attacks which would have been 
intolerable for any gi^eat power. To be sure^ (xennany had previously 
endured these attacks for almost a matter of decades—I admit that; 
however, in the beginning, she was not the (lernmny of National 
Socialism, and later she was a National-S<H'ialist (lennany, to be 
sure, but one that was unarmed and consequently lielpless in the face 
of such developments. A drastic change then took place in recent 
years. There came a moment when the German people would not 
have deserved to be regarded as a gi*eat nation if they had put up 
with such treatment any longer. I believe that what we swallowed 
for months even in the year can 1 h* explaimMl only by the stolid 
nature of the German temperament. If in a similar situation and 
with a similar distribution of forces the Italians liad ha<l to emlure 
only 5 percent of what the Germans in the territories stolen by Poland 
had been subjected to for nearly 2 decacles there would have been an 
explosion- Any further toleration of these iiuddents would not have 
led to relieving the situation but would have resulted in the severest 
damage to Germany’s prestige as a great power. And the question 
was not whether the problem might not possibly have been put off, 
say, another 2, 3, or 4 months, for there is no <loubt that consiilering 
the intensity of the hate propaganda among the Polish people (which, 
mox’eovei*, was constantly fanned by the British!), incidents would 
have occurred which would eventually either have forced the German 
people to act, or else would have brought about an irremediable breach 
between the people and the Government. In particular, however, 
Poland would have been able to carry into effect her plan to annex 
Danzig with much less risk in the winter. Beginning with October, 
Germany would have been in a difficult position to meet such attempts 
with the vigor which it w’as still possible to nmster in September. 
From that season onwards, the climate of eastern Europe precludes 
any fast-moving tactical operations. In that event, the result might 
have been just what our Western enemies wex*e hoping for: the pro¬ 
longed containment of a large number of German divisions in the 
East, with all the undesirable consequences of a war on two fronts. 

Hence there remains only the question whether, in view of the pos¬ 
sibility that England and France might enter the war, Germany 
should have abstained from any reaction, even in the event of an 
occupation of Danzig by Poland, in order to postpone the big alter¬ 
cation until some later date 1 

Duce! I have naturally given very thorough thought to these ques¬ 
tions. It would have been really impossible to endure patiently these 
intolerable conditions any longer—and they might have grown even 
worse—without gravely injuring the prestige of the German Beich 
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intematiomilly, ami above all of its Government at home. And even 
apart from this an objective consideration of the general situation 
made it imperative to reje<^t such an alternative. 

Ducel From the moment when England discovered during the 
Ethiopian conflict that Germany is not a vassal state that can be 
ordered about at will, and especially since the intervention by the 
Keich in Spain in behalf of the Spanish Nationalist regime, she began 
to think about and prepare for the conflict with the Eeich. With 
the introduction of universal military service in Ehgland, it became 
clear that the leading British government circles had already made 
up their minds about the coming war on the totalitarian states. To 
my mind it seemed rather unimportant against whom the first blow 
would be directed. The elements behind this decision aimed at the 
whole, that is, nothing less than the elimination of the regimes which 
by their very natures represent a threat to the feudalistic-reactionary 
plutocracies. In this objective all forces inimical to us are agreed. 
In view of the planiied British armaments and the provisions made 
by England for mobilizing all imaginable auxiliary forces (first of 
all Poland), I thought that it would be wiser after all not to lose any 
more time, which would involve a further loss of prestige, but instead 
to take up the defense at once, even at the risk of setting off 2 or S 
years ahea<l of schedule the war which was being planned by the West. 
For how couki our armaments have been improved upon in 2 or 3 years, 
Duce? As far as the relative strength of the German Wehrmacht 
was concerned, there wiis scarcely any room for a substantial change 
in our favor, considering the manner in which England was building 
up her armament under full steam. In the East, moreover, the situa¬ 
tion could only have deteriorated. Thus it has been possible for me 
in less thaxi a month entirely to eliminate the Polish state as a threat 
and thereby free Germany in the rear. The losses which we suffered 
in this campaign—^grievous as they are, of course, for the individuals 
affected and their families—were insignificant on the whole. The 
number of the dead which I announced at the Keichstag ® at the time 
has been reduced by nearly 2,000, because many of the casualties re¬ 
ported dead by their companies turned out to be in hospitals as 
wounded; in the final accounting, therefore, the total number of the 
dead in this campaign is barely 8,400, that of wounded approximately 
28,000. To these must be added nearly 3,000 missing, however, who in 
the light of our experiences must unfortunately be presumed mur¬ 
dered. Our losses in materiel are not worth mentioning. In weapons 
and ammunition they are offset many times by the booty which fell 
into our hands. The psychological gains for the German Wehr- 


See Editors’ Note, p. 227, 
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macht (especially for the Ivuftwaffe and the Army) are immense. The 
soundness of our tactical training as a whole and in detail was demon¬ 
strated as dramatically as was the correctness of our general strategic 
principles. No additional training of any sort could have taken the 
place of that combat experience. Tens of thousands of young re¬ 
serve officers with 3 years of active service behind them—the new Ger¬ 
many has abolished the 1-year volunteer system—now have in addition 
to their officer training courses the finishing course of combat experi¬ 
ence. I myself have had the opportunity to talk and instruct in 
their new duties many thousands of these youttg officers^ all of whom 
possess the Iron Cross or some other decoration. Dtice, it is indeed 
no exaggeration when I assure you here that there can be absolutely 
no comparison between the present German Army and that of the 
year 1914. It is the best-tried and best-eqtiipped Wehrmacht that 
Germany has ever had at her command! Not alone that, but it is also 
filled with a spirit that could not have been produced by anything 
but National-Socialist education. But even if we had not succeeded 
in giving them that education, the idiotic propaganda and the war 
aims of the British and French would have put the last touches to it. 
The period of seeming inactivity which the weather impos<*sd upon the 
fronts was utilized to the utmost for the activation of scheduled and 
additional units. And wherever the German weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion industry had not already reached Y>^ak production, it now has 
achieved its planned wartime capacity. 

The sense of superiority over our Western opponents animating 
both officers and troops is absolute and unqualified 1 This feeling has 
been strengthened by the development of the w'ar to date in tlie West, 
on the sea and in the air. Nevertheless I fully realize, Duce, that the 
coming battle will not be a walkover, but the fiercest struggle in 
Germany’s history. The troops, too, are aware of this. They are 
entering into this struggle with a holy, nay, truly awesome resolution. 
This realization, Duce, that this is a battle for life or death imposes 
upon me the imperative necessity to take evei-ything into considera¬ 
tion that might in any way be of benefit to us in this struggle. 

In enumerating these factors, Duce, I sliould like to begin with 
what for me, through her ^eople^ her system and espe<ua!ly her leader, 
has always been our foremost friend, and always will remain our 
friend: ItoHy! 

I fully understand, Duce, your attitude and your decision in August 
of last year. Such understanding has been all the easier for me be¬ 
cause naturally I, too, am not unfamiliar with the material and per¬ 
sonal difficulties attending such decisions* I also share your view, 
Duce, that under the conditions which then prevailed it was probably 
even a good thing that Italy was not immediately drawn into the war 
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on our side. Yet I believe, Diice, that there can be no doubt that the 
outcome of this war will ailso <lecidethe futureof Italy. If that future 
is viewe<l in your count ry merely as the continued survival of a modest 
European state, ihvn 1 aia wron^. B\it if that future is conceived as 
a guarantee of the existeiu^e of the Italian people fi'om the historical, 
geop<)litit*al, ami gtuuu’al moral viewpoints, that is, according to the 
criteria of your people's right to existence, Duce, then you will some 
day be <'onfronted by the same opponents who are fighting Germany 
today. I know full well, Duce, tluit you yourself do not think differ¬ 
ently on the subject. 1 also know that all your measures to date, the 
many forms <jf aiil whi<*!i you have extended to me in the past months, 
diplomatically through your press, militarily through your mobiliza¬ 
tion, and in matiU’iul th'mgs, too, are all prompted by this realization. 
I, too, see the destinies of our (wo countries, our peoples, our revolu¬ 
tions uml our regimes indissolubly Joined with each other. It is Just 
bwulise of this feeliiig that I have decided to direct the German au¬ 
thorities concerned to investigate once more all resources, especially as 
reganls t*oul, whi<*h, if in any way possible, would make you, Duce, in¬ 
dependent tif the Western democracies. 1 have a profound belief that 
men such as we two i*oul<l not but succeed in finding some way of 
bx'eaking the worhl-wiile terrorist blockade of these democracies not 
only by military means but by economic means as well. My Foreign 
Minister, von Ribhentrop, into whose hands have already been placed 
the principal findings of the investigations made here, will present 
I’hem to you, Duce, to let you decide whether and to what extent you be¬ 
lieve the. methods proposed affoi’d sufficient guarantees for satisfying 
your interest For I am <iuite aware, Duce, that without coal it is im¬ 
possible to sustain a normal economy, let alone*a wartime economy. 
I also renlizt* that the resulting pressures can. be very severe, transcend¬ 
ing the intenti<jns of a single individual. I should also like to take 
this occasion to thank you, Duce, for your support during the recent 
negotiations on our tra<ie agreement,® and wish to assure you that in 
vi<*w of the British a<*tion against your coal shipments from Rotter¬ 
dam,” I have done evtuything on my part in order—if at all possible, 
as 1 Ixope—to help you. 

I also wish to thank you for the military measures taken, which will 
always affonl us relief in one way or another. 

Germany's ndationship to Russia is the outcome of: 

1. An over-all appraisal of the general European development, and 

2, Consideration of the special situation in which the Reich finds 
itself today. 

* <nKniinent N<i. 

* See <kH*umeut No. 027. 

* Sef* Nos. 647 and 652. 

eCOOS O*— ■B'4 .6 3L 
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The appraisal of the general situation gives the following result: 

Since Stalin’s final victory, Kussia has without doubt experienced 
a modification of the Bolshevist principle in the direction of a na¬ 
tionalist Bussian way of life, whicli is out of the <|uestion for us, but 
which could not be replaced by anything else in liussia herself at the 
present time. That which made National St>cialisni the mortal enemy 
of Communism was the latter s Jewish-interuational leadership with 
its avowed goal of destroying the non-Jewish nations or their leading 
forces. How far-reaching this, to our minds, epochal change in 
Russia has been is something which the Reich Foreign Minister will 
be able to describe to you, Duce, from his personal impressions and 
experience. For my i^art I merely wish to say that since Litvinov’s 
departure there has unquestionably been a change in Russia’s atti¬ 
tude toward Germany. There can be no doubt that the conditions 
for establishing a reasonable relationship bc^tween the two countries 
exist today. We no longer have any reason for believing that any 
Russian agency is trying to exert influence on German <lomestic af¬ 
fairs. I do not have to emphasi3«% moreover, that National-Socialist 
Germany is completely immune to any ideological attacks by Bol¬ 
shevism. Accordingly, nobody htu'e thinks of niakiitg concessions. 
But if Bolshevism in Russia is developing into a RusHian national 
state ideology and economy, it constitutes a reality which we have 
neither interest nor reason to combat. On the contrary! In our 
struggle against the blockade of tlie vrorld by the plutocratic democ¬ 
racies, Duce, we can only welcome every factor and evex*y iissistance. 
Germany and Russia have often lived in p(*ace and friendship for 
very long periods of time. Our economies complement each other to 
an extraordinary degree. Tliei'e is almost no raw material which 
we need that Russia does not possess or could not make- available to 
us within a reasonable time. And, conversely, there is not a product 
of German industry which Russia does not eitiuu* already ueetl or 
will not xieed in the foreseeable futiu'e. The tnide iigreement which 
we have concluded with Russia, Duce, means a great deal in oui' 
situation! 

Specifically, however, what Germany has done wUvS simply a clear- 
cut delimitation of zones of interest with respect to Russia, in which 
nothing will ever change again. I took here only the same step that I 
took with you earlier, Duce, when I accepted the Brenner as tiie final 
line of demarcation between the lives and destiixies of our two peo- 
ples.^^ The emigration of more than 200,000 Germans from Italy 
will ratify this decision for all time and thus give it final sanction. 


1 - Litvinov was succeeded as People’s Coinmlssar for X^^oreign A Hairs 

by V. M. Molotov in May 1939. 

“ See Hitler’s letter of Mar. 11,1938, to Mussolini (vol. i, document No. 352). 
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Fb}IandI Germany, as I have already stressed, Duce, is fighting 
for her existence. Wc have been denied the most natural rights to 
such a degree that we could not today withhold sympathy for the 
situation of a great power, such as Russia undeniably is, with respect 
to its access to the seas. 1 Ijelieve that a modicum of reason and 
objectivity in examining and deciding these problems would have 
given the Fim^s better counsel than that of resorting to arms. Rus¬ 
sia, I am convinced, never intended to take up this fight, for other¬ 
wise she would have chosen a different season of the year; and in that 
event there is no doubt in my mind that Finnish resistance would 
have been broken veiy quickly. The criticisms which have been made 
of the Russian soldiers in consequence of the operations to date are 
not borne out, Duce, by reality and the facts. During the World 
War we fought the Russians so long and so bitterly that we can 
permit ourselves an opinion on that. Taking into consideration the 
available supply facilities, no |>ower in the world would have been 
able, except after the most thoroughgoing preparations, to achieve 
any other results at 30 to 40 degrees below zero [C] on such terrain 
than did the Russians at the vei'y first. The scorn heaped upon the 
Russian troops, liowever, has in my opinion made it very hard for 
Stalin to accept, imt to speak of to offer, a compromise. But in this 
instance Kngland has no other aim than to secure a legal basis under 
the terms of the I.4?ague of Nations by which other nations could 
gradually be <lrawn into the war. We are watching this maneuver, 
Duce, wdtli calm attention. Besides, Germany has no particular ob¬ 
ligations toward Finland- The Finnish state owes its existence en¬ 
tirely to a sea of bloo<l from German soldiers, German regiments and 
divisions, aiul its subsequent independence is also due to German units 
under General von der Goltz.^^ In appreciation of this Finland later 
took sides against Germany on every occasion, and so far as it was 
possible took active part in every repressive measure against Ger¬ 
many. This does not imply, Duce, that the German people feel any 
hatx’ed for the Finnish people; it merely signifies that we have no 
cause to champion Finland’s intei*ests. 

Polmidl In regard to Poland, Germany has only one outstanding 
interest, and that is absolute security for the eastern boundary of the 
Reich. At least during the war we cannot avoid also taking on the 
ballast of administering the General Government. But there is one 
fact one must not deceive oneself about: If I had withdrawn the 
German troops from the General Government at the end of the war, 
this would not have brought about a pacification of Poland, but a 
hideous chaos. And the Church would not have been able to exercise 


The reference is to the intervention by German troops under General Count 
Riidiger von der Goltz in Finland in 1918. 
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its function in praise of the Lord there, but the priests would have 
had their heads chopped off, as was done in all places from which 
the German troops were withdrawn, Moi'eover, the hig Polish land- 
owners and the Polish intellijjjentsia would not he in that part of 
Poland now continuing: their rule as of old, that is, mistreating: the 
Polish people, but would now really be sitting: in Paris or London, 
because it is evident they would have lacked the means of brute force 
to save themselves from the love of their subjects. Apart from all 
this, Duce, that country would hardly have survived this winter at 
all if it had not been for our reconstruction effort, especially in the 
field of transport. For although the Polish soldiers were incapable 
of checking the advance of the German Army, they <lestroyed thou¬ 
sands of railroad bridges, crossings, etc., and so caused all traffic to 
come to a standstill. The achievements in the reconstruction effort 
accomplished by the German engineers, railroad construction bat¬ 
talions, and the Reich Labor Service cannot find the appiwiation 
abroad that they deserve because they are either unknown or wilfully 
ignored. 

I shall have a copy of the interim report *** on the conditions in that 
country and the cii'curnstanccs wdiich compelled us to take action there 
delivered to you, Duce. That account portrays a mere fraction of what 
actually happened there. On my travels in l^oland, I witnessed such 
an incident myself in the Tucholer Heath as early as September 4. 
Twenty minutes before we passed along one of those long forest roads, 
a German hospital convoy with its entire cooiplemont of doctors and 
medical corps men, together with 80 wounded, was cut down or massa¬ 
cred by a Polish cavalry brigade which was still roaming through that 
area; only one man escaped who had pretended to be dead and then, 
covered with blood, made his report directly to iiio when we reached the 
scene. But those are only minor matters, Duce. The Poles were 
lucky indeed that they had the good-natured German j>eoplo to deal 
with, and what is more, with the more than restrained German Wehr- 
macht. When the Commune was crushed in I^aris in 1871 it is esti¬ 
mated that the Versailles troops put to death bet%veen :10,000 and 
50,000 communards. And these men were the most iniuxsent lambs 
compared with those Polish criminals, and their deeds mere childish 
pranks measured against the horrifying incidents which occurred in 
Poland. In all this, Duce, I am naturally speaking only of the fate 
that overcame the Germans in Poland. Ihit cotild go a step fur¬ 
ther and speak of the fate of the Ruthenians. J-Cven the blood night 
at Bromberg and the massacres of the Germans in Thorn j)ale com¬ 
pared to this, it must be admitted. I need not assure you, Duce, that 
once this war is over we ourselves have only the greatest interest in 
ridding ourselves of this ballast of administration and responsibility— 


” Not fonnd. 
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provided, liowever, that every further threat to the eastern boundary 
of the lieicli is precluded. 

The BaUcamI I was very happy to learn, Duce, that Count Ciano 
has undertaken to prevail upon the Hungarians to defer their revision¬ 
ist demands for the time being (regardless of whether or not they are 
justified), 1 do not, however, believe, Duce, that any danger will 
threaten the Ihilkans from Ilussia. But I do fear tliat once someone 
has tried to realize any revisionist aspirations, he will have set a fire 
which may become (|uite general. This is something that would be 
in the interest of neither Italy nor Germany. 

Turkey! The attempt to line up Turkey against Germany, which 
does not threaten lier but which on the contrary cooperates with her 
economically, can be traced to the desire of the Allies to make sure 
of a state whose military forces, reinfox'ced by Anglo-French aid, 
could be committeti whenever needed. This is as much a threat to 
Italy as it is to liussia and—of necessity—also Rumania. That is, with 
respect to Russia and Rumania, for the purpose of blockading the 
sources of criti<*al raw materials from the authoritarian states. 

Bpain f Germany’s relations with Nationalist Spain, Duce, are basic¬ 
ally normal. I have no cause to complain in any way about the atti¬ 
tude of the Chief of the Spanish State; on the contrary. Besides, I 
quite mulerstuiul t!ie desire of that coxmtry after years of bloody civil 
war not to be involved in a new war. Moreover, the material and 
general military prerequisites would be lacking for Spain’s participa¬ 
tion in this war, no matter where the sympathies of the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment and of the Spanish people may lie. 

Japan ! Germany's relations with Japan continue to be friendly and 
close, 'riie assistance which Germany receives indirectly from the 
mere (existence of a strong Japan is incontestable. 

Amenta! Regarding the visit of Sumner Welles, the American 
representative, all tiiere is to say is that it contributed no new element 
for appraising the situation. I have already sent you, Duce, the 
protocols of the conversations for your information.^^ Whatever 
may have been intended with this visit, one thing seems to be certain: 
It cannot bring about any change in the war aims of the British 
and French, even if this w^ere sincerely intended. Thus any notion 
of practical results in the sense of advancing the cause of peace is 
ruled out. Gn that account I also believe that in such circumstances 
one should at least listen to the views of those who claim that the 
only purpose of this intervention is to gain time for the Allies; that 
is, to pai‘al 3 ’ZB any German intentions for an offensive. I need not 
assure you, I>uce, that quite apart from this, Germany’s decisions 
are governed exclusively by military considerations and therefore 
cannot be atfected in any way by influences of that kind. 


** docuriient No. 966, footnote 1- 
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Germany has absolutely no other war aim than peace! England 
and France have basically no other war aim than the annihilation 
of the totalitarian people’s states, and thus of Oennany. Germany 
will therefore fight until this plutocratic clique of vrar criminals is 
forced to abandon this design once and for all. Tins resolve cannot 
be shaken! It can be all the better understood because over and 
above this task we must in any case settle a chapter of world history 
which, through fraud on one side and weakness on the otiier, forced 
the German people into the most humiliating and frightful period 
of their entire development. 

In summing up, let me thank you once more for your last letter, 
Duce, and the exposition which you gave me. Eet me also ask you 
to believe that I understand and appreciate your attitude. And, 
finally, let me assure you that in spite of everything I believe that 
sooner or later fate will force us after all to fight side by side, that 
is, that you will likewise not escape this clash of arms, no matter 
how the individual aspects of the situation may tleveiop today, and 
that your place will then more than ever be at our si<le, just as 
mine will be at yours. I, too, would be glad if a personal meeting 
could be arranged to talk about the gigantic complex of tlie general 
and special problems connected with the situation. There are many 
things which can be explaincKl only in lengthy discussions. In con¬ 
clusion, let me hope that it might be possible to strengthen even 
further the economic relations between our two countries, and just 
at this time to find a solution for the coal problem, which is perhaps 
causing you great concern. For anything that helps fo make one 
country stronger is of benefit to both! 

In this belief I salute you cordially, with my best wishes for you 
and your country! 

Yours, Aih)lf IIiti.er 


No. 664 

l^OS/428438-41 

T'Ke A.7nh<i8H<xd>or in the Soviet Union to the I^oreign Mini^itrg 

SECRET Moscow^ March 8, 1940. 

No. A 1261 Received March 12. 

Pol. VI 652. 

Political Retort 
Subject: Finnish-Soviet conflict. 

With reference to our telegram No. 455 of March 5, 1940.^ 

W^ith reference to the above-mentioned telegram I am sending you 
for your information the enclosed memorandum concerning my con- 


* See document No. 661, footnote 1. 
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versation on March 5,1940, with Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Coinmis-sai-H and Foreign Commissar Molotov with regard to the Fin¬ 
nish-Soviet conflict. 

Count v. n. Scbdulenburg 


[Knclosure] 

SKCUKT Moscow, March 7,1940. 

Memorandum 

Subject: Finnish-Soviet conflict. 

In tlie convei-sution between the Ambassador and M. Molotov on 
Mai'ch 5, 1940, the h'innish-Soviet conflict was also discussed. 

The Ambassador termed the recent great successes of the Red troops 
an outstanding achievement, on which he congratulated the Soviet 
Government, Since, as the course of events indicated, the capture of 
Viipuri by Soviet troops was imminent, the question arose as to what 
would iiappen next. He would therefore be grateful if M. Molotov 
could tell him something about it. 

M, Molotov riHHnved the above statement with visible pleasure and 
replie<l that the Amhassa<lor was unquestionably right in his assump¬ 
tion that Viipuri would fall within the next few days. The Red Army 
had now shown what it could do and had thereby confuted the esti¬ 
mate of the Red Army which had been assiduously spread all over 
the worhl. [ Signs of skepticism about the Red Army had appeared 
even in the German press; the facts, however, had disproved the 
validity of such a skeptical attitude. 

The Ambassador replied that anyone who knew the situation was 
from the start aware of the capabilities of the Red Army in war. He 
therefore had to reject the reproach of skepticism for himself and his 
associates. 

M. Molotov said that he could very well imagine a different view of 
the He<i Army; he himself had complete confidence in the capabilities 
of the German Army, and just as much confidence in the Red Army. 
The latter had successfully passed its test at the Mannerheim Line.] =* 

Passing on to the general political situation, Molotov gave the Am¬ 
bassador the following information: 

Some time ago, the Finnish Government, through the mediation of 
Sweden, inquired of the Soviet Government whether it was ready for 
a settlenient of the present conflict. The Soviet Government had 
thereupon agreed to inform the Swedish Government of the condi¬ 
tions under which it thought a cessation of hostilities possible. The 

* This passage In brackets appears in the Moscow draft (171/134101-04) but 
was deleti^ before dispatch. 
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Soviet Government held that after so much bloodshed, an agreement 
such as originally considered was now out of the question. The char¬ 
acter and magnitude of the hostilities clearly showed that the Finns 
had established a well-prepared ^lace d^arm-es against the Soviet 
Union. In view of this, the Soviet Union had to be especially care¬ 
ful in the future and could not limit itself to the security precautions 
contemplated originally. An agreement could now only be made on 
the following basis: 

1. The demand for Hango would be maintained, that is, Hie Finns 
would have to lease the whole Hango peninsula to the Soviet Union 
for the establishment of a naval base there, 

% The demand for cession of the island group [in the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land] previously stipulated, would of coui’se be maintained. 

8. Tne Soviet Government demands the cession of the whole 
Karelian Isthmus, including the city of Viipuri and Viipuri Buy, as 
well as the shoreline of Lake Ladoga up to its northernmost point, 
including the town of Cortavala. 

4. The territorial rectifications at the Karelian border in favor 
of Finland, originally projected, naturally were in doubt now. 

5. The Soviet Union made no claim on the territory around Pet- 
samo, provided that all specifications pertaining to the security of 
Leningrad were met. 

M. Molotov added that the above-mentioned demands held only for 
the present moment. Should the obstinate, stubborn Finns persist 
in their thickheadedness, the Soviets would follow these with even 
harder demands. 

[In answer to the Ambiissador’s question whether the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment contemplated prohibiting the construction of a new Mumier- 
heim Line by the Finns, M. Molotov said that the old Manneriieim 
Line no longer existed and that nothing had been said in the mean¬ 
time about a new one.] ^ 

Hilcjfjr 


* This passage in brackets was deleted before dispatch to lierlln. 


No, 665 


F6/C386-403 ; 
F13/41^23 


Memorandum hy an O-ffieJal of the Foreign Beeretariat 


9 Rome, March 10, 1940. 

Conversation Between the Reich Foreign Minister and the Duoe, 
IN the Presence op Count Ciano and Ambassador v’on Mackensen, 
AT THE Palazzo Venezia, Rome on March 10, 1940 

The Reich Foreign Minister, pi'esenting the Fiihrer's most cordial 
greetings, delivered the reply to the letter which the Duce had ad- 
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dressed to tlio latter some time previously* It had taken some titYift 
to draft the answer because the Fuhrer, as he had already informed 
the Ducc thronjih Ambassador Attolico, had wished to have a clear 
picture himself behiro committing his reply to writing.® This had 
now been done in the past week. The German position in all its aspects 
w'a.s .set f(n-lh in (he Fiihrer’s letter, which contained everything that 
needed to bo said on the impoi-tant issues at the moment. The Fiih- 
rer had instructed the Foreign Minister to furnish amplifications to 
the letter if the Duco had aivy questions to ask, and to underline cer¬ 
tain specifu’ p<^infs. 

Among tlie.se points singled out for particular mention, the Foreign 
Minister brouglit up the coal question. The Fuhrer was deeply 
arou.scd by the latest llriti.sh measures to block the shipment of coal 
from Germany to Italy by the sea i-oute. He viewed these measures 
as an outrageous attempt of the plutocratic democratic states at 
strangling Italy economically. It went without saying that Ger¬ 
many was able, ami willing to supply the entire coal requirements of 
Italy. Ministt'r Glodiu-s, who had accompanied the Foreign Minister, 
could inform his Italian colleagues of the details of the arrangements 
contemplatetl by Germany. He also brought with him proposals for 
solving the difficult question of transport. 

The Duce mentioned in this connection a monthly delivery quota 
of from 500,000 to 700,000 tons. 

The Foreign Minister replied that Minister Clodius was in a posi¬ 
tion to make proposals for supplying the total requirement of 1 mil¬ 
lion tons per month. In response to the Duce’s reference to the difS.- 
cidt problem of railroad cars, the Foreign Minister stated that Min- 
istt>r Ghxlins, after negotiations with the military authorities, had 
now nl.so found a way of obtaining the requisite additional cars and 
so, through collaboration between Germany and Italy, of guarantee¬ 
ing the transport of all the coal.* 

Upon the Duce’s remark that the solution of the coal problem was 
an absolute neces.sily for Italy’s military plans and that “without coal 
there exmld 1 m' no cannons,” the Foi’eign Minister stated the Fuhrer 
held the belit'f that two men like the Duce and himself would be able 
to find a solution for this pi’oblem, too. 

liesides, the coal difficulties in Germany had diminished since the 
end of the coUl season. The hard winter had been a splendid test of 
the unity of the Gennan people. Although the people in Germany 
had “shivered like tailors,” tliis did not bring on any discontent, but 


* StH! Nos. 5<>4 and 663. 

* No. 583. 

* For th« agrooiiient on coal readied by 
ment No. 669, footnote 12. 


Clodius with the Italians, see docu- 
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on the contrary everyone had good-naturedly taken the difficulties in 
his stride. 

The Duce commented that this had been a test of the duscnpline of 
the German people. 

The Foreign Minister added that if there should be any furt.her 
wishes of an economic nature on the part of Italy, Minister Clodius 
would gladly discuss them with the Italian officials concerned. Ger¬ 
many was aware of Italy’s wishes in that field, and the Fiihrer had 
instructed him to tell the Dtice that Germany would do everything 
possible in this respect in order to satisfy Italy’s wishes. 

Passing on to the over-all situation, the Foreign Minister {minted 
out that the Fiihrer did not believe, in any possibility of {>eaco, but 
was resolved to attack France and England this vei’y year, being 
fully convinced that he would be able to l)eat the French Anny in the 
course of the summer, and that the British could be driven out of 
France before fall. The Fulirer had nuule this decision Ik-cuus© in con¬ 
sideration of the mentality of the French aiul British he did not 
believe in the possibility of any other solution. It wa.s a matter of 
principle, a contest between two systems. 

To illustrate the mentality prevailing on the enemy Bi<le, the For¬ 
eign Minister then handed the Duce the Polish originals and German 
translations of reports of the Polish Ambassador in Washington, 
Paris, and London to Colonel Beck, which had been found by (ler- 
many in the Polish archives.'* These i-eiiorts brought out two things 
in particular: first, the monstrous war guilt of the United States, and, 
second, the tremendous hatred of National Socialism together with a 
boundless will to destroy that regime. This outkM)k governed all ac¬ 
tions of the British, the Fi*ench, and \mfortimately al.s<» the American 
plutocracies. 

The Duce remarked here that these documents, while <“ertainly very 
interesting, offered nothing e.ssentially new, siiu-e it. had been known 
all along that France, England, and the United States were o|)|msed 
to the authoritarian regimes. 

The Foreign Minister explained that these documents showe<l spe¬ 
cifically the sinister role of the American Ambassadors Bullitt, Ken¬ 
nedy, and Drexel Biddle who in part.icular had exerte<l a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the British attitude. They gave an intimation of the 
machinations of that Jewish-plutocratic clique whose influence, 

♦Presumably a reference to the aocuinents published as AuawUrtiaes Amt 3940 
No. 3, Polrtiache T)ohumente zur Vorgeachivhte den Krivgva (llerllti, 3S140). An 
unofficial EngUsh translation, The German White, Paper; Full Text of the. Polish 
Dooumenta and the Report on. American Ambasaodor Huintt’s War Attitude 
(New Tork, 1940), was also published. 
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through Morgan and Rockefellei-, reached all the way up to Roosevelt.' 

The Duce noted at this point that this was probably a case of the 
three hundi-ed rulers of the world, of whom Rathenau had spoken in 
his time.® 

Continuing, the Foreign Minister said that Germany was not in¬ 
dulging in any illusions; the will of these elements to destroy was a 
fact, and everything that happened was done only to conceal this will. 

Sumner Welles’ visit to Berlin,^ as the Fiihrer had already in¬ 
formed the Duee, had not j)reduced any new facts. They were won¬ 
dering in Germany what Rooset-elt had actually intended with this 
action. 

The I>u<‘e suggested that it probably had mainly to do with Ameri¬ 
can domestic politic.s. 

In (‘orrolioration of tliis, the Foreign Minister read a report of 
January lOUt) ** by the Polish Ambassador in Washington, Potocki. 

When the Foreign Mini.ster had finished, the Duce remarked that 
Roo.'X’ivelt now held tlilferent views on many points because the people 
of the IIuite<l Btates were against war and nothing would change that 
attitude. 

The Foreign Minister concurred, referring once more to the inter¬ 
esting revelations contained in the report just read. 

Following this, he turned the conversation to Russia. The Fiihrer 
had almuly given expi'ession in his letter to Mussolini to everything 
that needcil to be sai<l on the subject. The Foreign Minister added 
that he was firmly convinced, on the strength of his own experience 
during his two visits to Moscow, that Stalin had renounced the idea 
of world re\’<ilution. 


**(>n Mar. lit* SiuTptary Hull inatle the following statement: “The press 
thi.q evening oarrioH the report of the issuance by the German Foreign OfSce of 
a White Book <*<»ntaininK documents alleged to have been found in the archives 
of the BoUsh Foreign Ot&a* in Warsaw and purporting to contain accounts of 
converKiUloriH hehi hy l*oIish oifitials with diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, 

“I may say most emphatically that neither I nor any of my associates in the 
Department of State have ever heard of any such conversations as those al** 
lege<h d«> we give them the slightest credence. The statements alleged have 
not repre.sentefl in any way at any time the thought or policy of the American 
Government.” r>f»partnient of State, Bulletin, 1040, vol. ii, pp. 335-336. For 
addltliuml documents on United States reaction to the German publication, see 
vol, IX. 

•Walther Bathenaii, 1867-1922, German industrialist and Foreign Minister 
( 1 ^ 2 ). 

’ S<*e ^IfKunnent No. 655, footnote 1. 

•Two reports of Jan. 12 and 16, 1939, purportedly by Potocki, appear in the 
publication cited in footnote 4. A telegram of Mar. 31, 1940, from Thomsen in 
Washington, W’hich will be published in vol. ix, states “that material for Potocki’s 
rei>c>rt iff January, 103Jh on the influence of the Jews was placed at the disposal 
of the si>eciaHst at the Polish Embassy at his request in January, 1939, by the 
spe<-iaii»t in our Embassy” < B21/B005462). Internal evidence suggests that it 
was Potocki’s report of Jan. 12 to which Thomsen refers here, and that this was 
the report which Ribbentrop read to Mussolini. 
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“Do you really believe that?” inquired the Dueo* 

The Foreign Minister gave an afFinuative answer and stated that 
the Spanish adventure had been the last bid for world revolution. 
At the Duce’s query whether the Third International hud also given 
up all thought of a world revolution, the Foreign Minister replied that 
the Third International, in his opinion, confined itself exclusively to 
propaganda and informational work. His impression was that Russia 
was not only in the process of becoming a normal national state, but 
had even progi'essed quite far in that direction. There wen^ no more 
Jews in the central agencies, and even Kaganovicli, wdio had ahvays 
been said to be of Jewish blood—something which he had no way of 
checking—^looked more like a Georgian. After Litvinov's <leparture 
all Jews had left the key positiona On his 1 Rlbl)entrt>p’‘s ] se<*ond visit 
to Moscow ® he had had the opportunity at a dinner given by Stalin to 
talk with all of the members of the INditburo. I'he Gcumiun party had 
also included some old National Socialists, like Gauleiter Forster, and 
it was Forster in j^articular who had declared after the banquet that it 
had been just like talking with old party comrades. That had been 
also his own (the Foreign Minister’s) impression. This might per¬ 
haps sound a little strange, but to his mind the Russian orientation— 
which was of course Communistic and therefore unthinkable for a 
National Socialist—had nothing to do with world I’evolution any 
longer. Stalin was seeking to give the Russian empire a <*entralized 
organization and had already achieved this goal to a large extent, 
for nothing happened in Russia any longer without his desire. To 
this end he had employed methods which had been the order of the 
day in Russia since time immemorial, and on seeing the picture of 
Tsar Alexander that was still hanging in the Kx'emlin one might 
almost have the illusion, in view of these tendencies, of calling on a 
Tsar and not on Stalin, 

The Duce remarked to this that Stalin actually thought that he 
was Alexander’s successor. The Foreign Minister went on to say that 
the Politburo consisted of 100 percent Muscovites who no longer had 
much interest in other countries, but on the contrary had the tendency 
to isolate their country from the rest of the world, Russia <lid not 
constitute either an internal or an external threat to National Socialism 
or Fascism. As a matter of fact, there was no evidence that the 
Russians had tried any meddling in Germany’s domestic alfairs since 
the conclusion of the Russian pact. The ITuhrer held that there was 
naturally a clear distinction between Bolshevism and National So¬ 
cialism, but that a favorable trade agreement could be concluded with 
Russia just the same; that a sizable number of divisions, which in 

• See document No. 152, footnote 3. 
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differiint circuinstsuices it would have been necessary to hold in reserve 
as a covering ftirct' nfiainst t he Russians, had now become available for 
the West ; and that tlie un<h‘rstaiuling with Russia had freed Ger- 
nnuiy at tlie^ rear. Russia was going through a change of global pro¬ 
portions. She had tlroppetl the idea of world revolution. The ties 
with the Third International had, to Germany’s knowledge, been 
loosened, an<i f he Russian figures in the Third International had been 
larj^ely frozen out. 

Wit h her orient ut ion tiu-ned entirely inward as a result of the organ¬ 
izational changers which the Bolshevist regime was undergoing^ 
Russia was not contemplat iitg any action in the international field. 

The Rinnisii conflict—(ierniany had accurate knowledge of this 
from special sourcH^s—was an affair into which Russia had slid without 
her own doing. The Finnish Foreign Minister, Tanner, a Menshevik, 
had given his <‘ountry bad advice, and as a result of English influence 
a situation hud civentually been brought about which had affected 
Russia’s prestige uiul had left her no choice but to go to war in the 
middle of winter. Russia’s original intention had been to conclude 
treaties with Finland similar to those concluded with the Baltic 
States,*® 

In these circiunstances the Russians were no threat to the Balkans, 
either. Stalin w<mld, of course, at any time conclude a treaty with 
Ruxiianiu that would give him the whole or part of Bessarabia. But 
considering the unpredictable repercussions in other countries and the 
certainty that as u result the war would spread over the entire Orient, 
he wouhl surtdy not embark upon a war with Rumania. 

The uHdmportant consideration was that the men in the Politburo, 
such ns, for instance, (lie chief of the GPU,^^ with whom the Foreign 
l^Iinister had hu<l a long talk, were 100 percent Muscovites, who would 
have nothing to do with I^aris, London, and Washington, and were 
teiuling towunl a Russian^—not a Pan-Slavic—^nationalism, but also 
hut! certain revisionist aspirations. 

The I>uce concedecl that possibly the Third International was ac¬ 
tually unable to launch a world revolution any more because the 
German-Kussiun agreement has caused a tremendous confusion in the 
Communist parties of the Western countries, which to him marked 
the end of the*. Communist world movement. The Communists in the 
AVestern count ries believed, inoreovei*, that “Stalin had gone to Ber¬ 
lin,” and not vice versa. 

In this coniuxdion the Foreign Minister underlined the firm attitude 
of tlm National-Socialist party comrades in Germany, who, as a result 


** See K<UtorH* Notes, pi>- , ... 

” Lavrenty Kerin, head of the General State Police Administration, the secret 

police. 
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of the realistic political thinking which had been gradually <ievoloi>ed 
under National Socialist training, had uiireaervetlly wolconxod the 
German-Russian agreement. 

The Duce stated in this connection that he had already written 
the Fuhrer that he had a full understanding of the politi<'ttl nctiessity 
for the agreement, since it spared Gennany a Ke<'«nd front and 
guarded her flank. Although Ru.ssia was perhaps not quite in top 
form militarily, yet she was in a position to operate with large masses, 
and mass always meant strength. On that account it was really 
foolish of the Western European pres.s to try t«> make the Russian 
Army an object of sconi by calling it a “hertl,” an expression which 
Herriot had used. This was absolutely falst‘ propaganda. 

The Foreign Minister concurred and pointed ont that the Fuhrer, 
too, in his letter to the Duce had charucteriaed British propaganda 
as idiotic. The British always took the wi-ong lino in their propa¬ 
ganda. Thus, for instance, by their x'ecent proclamation of their goal 
of annihilation they had brought the Germans behiiul the Fiiliirer 
to the very last man. The Duce said that the operations of the British 
Ministry of Information were an utter failure {ahHolutt; KafoJitrophe]. 

The British propaganda, the Foreign Minister continued, impeded 
the conclusion of a peace. In the Finnish conflict, too, Englaiul had 
at first made a great show of indignation over the outbi’eak of the 
war. Now she was just as strongly opposed to the conclusion of a 
peace. 

The Duce remarked that England was exti'emely displeased by 
the prospect of a peace between Finland ami Russia, but Finlaml had 
no other choice, for she could count on no help. 

The Foreign Minister ag:ree{l. Hweden and Norway would do 
their utmost to remain neutral because they knew tlmt if England 
and France intervened in Scandinavia, Germany would have to do 
so also. 

At the Duce’s question whether he thouglit there was any prt}spect 
of peace, the Foreign Minister said it was difficult tt> say. If the 
Finns were wise they would make peace with the Russians now. The 
Finns had pursued a very bad policy all along. Tlie Foreign Minister 
had had them advised before the outbreak of the conflict that they 
should make every effort to reach a peaceable solution.** He distinctly 
recalled that reports of a forthcoming agreement had arrived in 
Berlin on a certain day from both Helsinki and Moscow.'* But at 
that point Anglo-French influence had been brought to bear on Fin¬ 
land through the former Swedish Foreign Minister, Sandler, which 
bolstered the position of Finnish Foreign Minister Tanner and so 

See, for instance, document No. 221. 

Not found. 
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br<>ufj:ht on tiu* war. Twenty-four hours after the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties, however, the Finnish Minister to Berlin had told him, the Reich 
Foreign ^Minister, that the Finns were prepared to accept all of the 
Hiissiun denmnds,^^ AH this only went to show how badly Finnish 
policy hatl been coiuhicted. 

The Fort^igu Minister next turned to the situation in terms of the 
German Army. He repeated that the Fulirer did not believe there 
were any j>ossihilities of peace. Sumner Welles’ mission was easily 
explained in terms of strictly domestic political issues in America; 
there were other intiu*i)retations which claimed that his actions were 
a maneuver in collusion w'ith Fngland calculated to cause Germany 
to defer the e.xecution of certain plans. But even if in view of the 
anti-war attitude of the American people one did not wish to deny 
that Sumner Welh^s' mission haid the character of an honest attempt, 
(irermany’s tuu^mit's had gone too far in committing themselves to the 
repeateiily pi-<H‘laimed aim of a ^Yar of annihilation to be able to 
change their goad now. In view of this situation the Fiihrer was 
determined to break the enemy’'s will to annihilate and, in order to 
aiecomplisii this, to aittaick England and France at the time he con¬ 
sidered prop«u*. Phiying the prophet was always a dubious business, 
but he, the Foreign Minister, wais in a position to state that Germany 
hope<l that the Fiench Army would be beaten before next fall and 
that aifter that the only British soldiei's left on the Continent would 
be prisoners of war. 

The Foreign Minister reculletl that while he had told Count Ciano 
at Salzburg that lie di<l not think England and France would neces- 
sarily go to Polumrs aid, yet he had always reckoned with the possibil¬ 
ity of an intervention by the Western Powers.^® He was now glad 
that matters hud taken such a turn because, in the first place^ it had 
always laam obvious that the clash would occur sooner or later and 
(hat it was inesi-apahle. As to the timing, they on the German side 
luul taken the pi>sition, partly in consideration of Italy’s preparation, 
that tlie <*onlIict would not break out before 2 or 3 years had passed. 
These luul also i>een the Fuhrer\s views. On the other hand, however, 
he had lx*en aware that it would be desirable to get the conflict over 
with during the lifetime of the Buce and the Fiihrer. The attempt on 
the Fiihrer s life ut Munich had shown that a statesman’s life often 
hung by a silken thread, and on that account the Fiihrer had sought to 
bring about a decision while he wiis still in the prime of life. Secondly^ 
from the moment when England introduced universal military ser¬ 
vice,*’^ it was clear that in the long run the ratio of power could not 


**Not found. 

See vol. vri. doeiimeitts Nos, 4S aial 47. 

*• A bomb exploded in the Munich BiirgerbrAukeUcr shortly 
a speech there on Nov. 8, J939. 

iri. Arix>ii vnl vr. document No. 272. 


after Hitler finished 
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be maintained in Germany’s and Ihily’s favor. This consideration 
had been a factor in shaping tli*> Fiilirer's dt*eis!oii to solve the Polish 
question even at the risk of iutervent ion by the Western Powers, The 
decisive factor, however, hud been that a (Jreat Power could liot afford 
to put up with certain things. 

The Foreign Minister handed Mussolini the book on the Polish 
atrocities,^® with the promise that an Italian translation would follow 
later. The situation, which Jiad been <liilicult from the outset, had 
reached such a point that in recent months Polish chauvijiism had 
almost gone head-over-heels in its ravings about a inarch on lierlin, 
while terrorization of the Volksdeutsciic coniiniUHl on an iiu^reasing 
scale. In August the Poles had sent notes to Berlin of sueli insolence 
that, had they been published, the cannons might, liave gone off by 
themselves, so outraged would the feelings of the German people have 
been. There were limits to one’s forbiuirance. On top of tlus^ the 
Polish agreement of 1034 had been conclndeil only upon the insistence 
of the Fiihrer, and even so it was very unpopular in Gennuny.’® But 
instead of utilizing this agreement to settle the ilifllcult ies bet ween the 
two countries, the Poles had on the contrary taken advantage of it to 
maltreat the German minority in an increxlihle manner. This, of 
course, became known in Germany, and popular sentiment became 
inflamed to the extreme, so that lust summer the Fiihrer was faced 
with the question whether to accept a long winter <‘aiupuign against 
Poland, as England and France evidently intended, at the same time 
exposing the Germans in Poland to unbearable abuse <lHring the cam¬ 
paign, or else to strike promptly. In the given circumstances the 
Fiihrer could not have done anything but <*hoose t he secoml alt ernat ivo. 

‘Tn any case, events proved the Fiilirer to be right,’' comuientetl 
the Duce. 

The Foreign Minister continued by stressing the German people’s 
unshakable faith in victory. There was not a (Jerman sohlier who 
did not believe that victory would be won this year. That, said the 
Duce, was an extremely interesting I'emark. What animute<l the 
German people v?as not the flag-waving sort of patriotism \hvrra- 
Patrioti8muf\ but a firm purpose. Germany’s position was favor¬ 
able. The blockade had proved ineffective. Germany’s food supply 
was assured with the help of the reconquered former Gerimin 
provinces. It was only in fats that the German people had to ac<‘ept 

** See document No. C(h5. 

"The German^Polish Agreement of 1934, signed .Tan. 23, lOiM, by Nenrath and 
Llpski, stated that it was intended “to open up a new phase in tiie pr>nti<‘al infla¬ 
tions between Germany and Poland.” It pledged the parth‘rt to conduct their 
relations in accordance with the principles of the l»act of Paris, to settle disputes 
by direct negotiation or other peaceful means, and “In no <‘ireuinstan<‘es to I’esort 
to force. For the full text see BritiBh and Foreign Btate Pupern^ vol. 

cxxxvn, pp. 495-496. m 
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any reBtrictioiis, but that could only better their health. Under the 
triule ugrccuuud Cicrnuiuy was to receive from Russia 1 million tons 
of grain in the fir^t year, and from 1.5 to 2 million tons later. He 
was able to state confidentially that Russia was very generous in 
the matter of raw material deliveries and even used her own gold 
to purchases some of tiio raw materials destined for Germany. In 
addition, she gave valuable assistance in respect to transit of goods. 
Thus lurgi* <(uantities of critical materials were being sent from 
Manchukuo through Russia. Also the Balkan countries, such as 
Rumania, ha<l a share in supplying Gei'many; and Italy was not 
last in providing valuable e(*onomic assistance, for which the Fiihrer 
had askcil him to convey special thanks to the Duce. Thus Germany’s 
supply of foo<l and raw materials would not encounter any difficulties 
even in tlm. event of a long war. 

The Foreign Minister tiien pointed out that he was very unpopular 
in England; they always reproached him for having declared that 
there would never be a war with England. As a matter of fact, he 
had asked the Fiihrer in to send liim as Ambassador to London, 
although this had re<iuire<l that a decision already taken be rescinded. 
He luul t(dd tlie Fiihrer on that occasioix that he was certain there 
would be a war witli England and that only King Edward had a 
slight <’hunce of averting it; ho had added immediately, however, 
that ho did n<»t think E<lwnrd would be able to prevail. Given this 
situation, he liad told tlie B'Uhrer as early as 1937 that the chances 
for a war %vere u hundred to one. If he had been asked at that 
time what line-up he would like for that war, he would not even 
in his l)oldesf imagination have been able to think up so favorable 
a situutif>n us the oiu^ in which Germany found herself today. 

At the I luce’s question, “What program do you have for your stay 
in Rome, (’omrade Ribbentrop?’’, the Foreign Minister replied that 
he was entirely at the Duce’s disposal. The Duce then proposed 
having another discu.ssicn on Monday afternoon at 5 o’clock. He, 
the I)u<‘e, would then outline the situation from the Italian point of 
vicAv an<l deal particularly with the future, adding that he, too, had 
documents to show. 

The Foreign Minister then informed the Duce confidentially that 
Germany would take the offensive vrith 205 fully equipped and well- 
trained divisions. He pointed out that Germany’s experience in the 
West, especially a recent raid on a British outpost, where 16 British 
soldiei's had been captured, showed that the British were miserably 
trained and poorly equipped, and that the superiority of the German 
foot soldier over his opponent was equivalent to three to one. The 
British lacked any training in modern fighting, as needed for bunker 
warfare, for instance. It was not as simple as all that to put civilians 
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into uniform, give them a smattering of training ami then send 
them to the front to do the. job of full-fledge<i soldiers. 

The Duce estimated the Briti-sh ti-oops aetnally at (he front at 
50,000 to 60,000 (out of a total of 5200,000), with the le.st occupied 
in the communications zone. 

Next the Foreign Minister talke<l alamt the experience of World 
War I. The British had had very p<M)r lea<lership in the last wan 
Some of their crack units had been ^ocnl, hut on tlu* aviU'ujL^e they had 
been inferior to the German Army. The French Army, too, was 
no longer what it had been in 1914, as recent experieiu’e in the West 
had demonstrated. 

The Duce commented that the French had a defensive mentality. 
Everything was all right as long as they were sitting in their pill 
boxes, but as soon as they had to leave that shelter the conse<|uences 
of the bad morale in France became evident in the troops, too. When 
he referred to the Communist movement in France and to the fact that 
Communist papers were even allowed to continue publication, the 
Foreign Minister replied laughingly that some of these Communist 
papers were printed in Germany. 

The Duce refei'red in this context also to the ba<l morale in Eng¬ 
land, where an anti-war meeting had recently been held with a large 
attendance, and the number of conscientious objectors **' had risen to 
24,000. Besides, the Foreign Minister added, in a recent by-election 
a candidate had been elected on an anti-war platform. 

The Foreign Minister also stated that the FCihrer was enjoying the 
best of health and was very eager for the fray. The Duce added on 
fiis part that theFuhrer was quite right in saying that t he (Jerman and 
Italian peoples had a common destiny. The Western democracies 
made no distinction in their ho.stility to the two countries. 

The Foreign Minister replied that one basic reason for the attitude 
of the plutocracies was the fear that the leading ideas of Germany 
and Italy might find their way to the other countries and so put an end 
to the plutocracies in the United States, England, and France, The 
Polish documents which he had given the Duce showed that the plutoc¬ 
racies hated the Duce and the Fulu'er from the bottom of their hearts- 
This was partly explained by their bad consciences and by the fear 
that the Fascist and National Socialist ideas might find adherents. 
The Duce interjected that Germany and Italy were the proletarians, 
as it were, and the other countries the conservatives, and it should be 
bome in mind that the Westeim countries would do every thing in their 
power to defend their system to the last. But their morale was low 
and they had no ofiBcers. The Foreign Minister replied that he was 
fully convinced that the British and French Armies were moving 

“Conscientious objectors” is in Ebglisb in the original. 
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toward the greatest disaster of their histories. Germany was quite 
aware that the eainpaiga would not be as easy as the one in Poland, 
but the Fiihrer, who was very cautious in his calculations, was firmly 
convinced after a careful comparison of the relative merits of the op¬ 
posing armies and an accurate appraisal of the total situation that 
England and France would receive a crushing defeat. 

In answer to the Duce’s question whether Germany believed it was 
pos.sible to break through the Maginot Line, the Foreign Minister 
stated t hat the German (Jeneral Staff, on the basis of its perhaps some¬ 
what slow but therefore all the more tliorough study, had reached the 
conclusion that the Maginot I^ine was no longer an insurmountable 
obstacle. The special tactics in which the German troops had been 
traine.<l in the last few months, together with their special weapons, 
would enable them to deal oven with the Maginot Line. 

At tho close of the conversation, the Duce said that he would give 
thought to all tho points raised and added, pointing to the Fiihrer’s 
letter, “I Indieve tho Fiihrer is right.” 

ScECMnxr 

Mirditer 


No. 666 

Bia/BOOSSOS 

Unsigned Memorandwrn 

Bermn’, March 10, 1940. 

The Foreign Minister decided today in the matter enclosed here¬ 
with (repatriation of German nationals from Finland to the Reich)^ 
as follows: 'I'here was no objection to a slow and very cautious return 
of German nationals from [Finland to the Reich, if this action could 
be carried tiirough without arousing any notice. In no case could 
any organized action be considered. Foreign policy considerations 
toward Russia tiemaiuled such caution. The Reich Foreign Minister 
accordingly asks tho State Secretary and Chief of the AO to see 
to it that this project does not develop into any organized action and 
that nothing appears in the press, especially in Finland. In order 
to forestall this, no written instructions must be issued, e. g., to the 
Ortsgruppen. Moreover, it was self-evident that the projected action 
could extend only to those German nationals who were willing to come 
to Germany. 

Transmitted to State Secretary and Chief of the AO Bohle. 


* Baclosare sot found. 
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No, 667 


F17/278; 

F7/0531-0530 

The Foreign Minister to the Foreign Mhiistrt/ 

Telegram 

MOST URGKNT Komk, Miircli II, lO H)—8 : 15 p, rn. 

No. 531 of March 11 Keccived March 11—8:40 p. m. 

Only for the Fiihrer personally.^ 

My reception by the Duce and Ciano was especially cordial- In the 
first conversation I commented to the Duce on the Fiihrer’s letter.® 
I told the Duce on the coal question that Germany was able and 
willing, with Italy’s cooperation, to supply and transport all the coal 
needed by Italy, and that I had brought along Minister Clodius, who 
would be at the disposal of the Italian Government at once for 
settling all details. Any further economic wishes which Italy might 
have would receive the utmost consideration from us. I further ex¬ 
plained in detail that the Fuhrer did not believe in the i)ossibility of 
peace and in the sense of the disinterestinent * %vas determined to 
break the enemy’s will to annihilate; I believed that the French 
Army would be beaten this summer and the British driven out of 
France, 

I handed the Duce seven Polish documents,^ of which I read him 
the last, most interesting one, which is an especially crass documenta¬ 
tion of the hatred of the democracies for Italy aiul Germany, and of 
America’s co-responsibility for the outbreak of the war. The Duce 
said that he had always thought this was the case and that ho would 
study the documents carefully, 

I then explained to the Duce our view of the Russian question on 
the basis of my personal impressions of Moscow, The Duce inter¬ 
rupted to ask various questions and replied that, in his opinion, vrorld 
Communism had received a mortal blow as a result of the (Senuun- 
Russian Non-Aggression Pact. 

With reference to the Fiihrer’s letter, I then de^scribed to the Duce 
Germany’s incomparable economic, political, and military situation, 
and, referring to the progress of the war so far—specific operations 
on the Western Front, the recent capture of British soldiers, etc.—I 

^This doctiment was not cirf'iilated ontsicio the Biiro St.S. in the Foreign 
Ministry. The working copy went to Rlbhentrop’s own office. 

* See documents Nos. 663 and 6(55. 

* **Disinterestment’* is presumably a coding error for “letter/* the correspond¬ 
ing word in a copy retained in Ribbentrop’s file (F7/0520-0r)26) of the draft 
prepared at Rome. 

* See document No. 665, footnotes 4 and 8. It is not clear which seven docu¬ 
ments were meant, for the German publication of Mar. 2t), 1940, included 16 
documents. 
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pointed out the vast superiority of the German soldier. The Duce 
agreed aiul remarked that, in his opinion, the British had a total of 
200,000 troops in Fraiu^o, of which, however, only 50,000 were usable; 
the rest were in rear areas. He spoke disparagingly about the spirit 
of the French Army and called it a defensive spirit. The Duce also 
stated t!mt the British oflicers and noncommissioned officers were unfit. 

In confirmation of the FiihreFs letter, I then commented in detail 
on the Fiihrer H satisfaction that things had taken this course; the 
conflict with Kngland had been unavoidable, and it was therefore well 
that it had broken out during the lifetime of the Fuhrer and the Duce 
and before England was fully armed from the standpoint both of men 
and materiel. I stressed the firm confidence in victory entertained 
by the German people and the German Army, who felt vastly superior 
to their fm^s. The (Jerman Army had mustered over 200 divisions of 
full, wartime strength. The Duce asked whether Germany believed 
she could bnuik through tlie Maginot Line, to which I replied that the 
German General Staff always gave things very careful consideration 
and that wdth the tactics and weapons of the modern German Army 
the Magintit I-»ine m> longer represented an insuperable obstable by 
any means. 

Finally, I spoke again of the irreconcilable difference between the 
democracies and our two totalitarian countries and referred to the 
Fuhrer’s letter, according to which this was no accidental war but a 
question of the determination of one system to destroy the other. 

The l>uce, who asked a number of other questions regarding which 
I shall report orally, finally said that he wished to think over at 
leisure the Flihrer’s letter, wdiich I had sent him half an hour before 
the conversation, and that he was contemplating giving his stand on 
the questions tomoi’row. He was therefore asking me to see him 
tomorrow, that is, this afternoon at 5 o’clock.® In conclusion, the Duce 
added that tlie FhhreFs letter was very interesting; he believed that 
the F'iihrer w’us right and that Germany and Italy had a common 
destiny. 

I have no indications at all at present as to what attitude the Duce 
will take today. Even at dinner yesterday with Ciano, who was very 
reserved, perhaps in order not to anticipate the Duce, I obtained no 
hint as to the Duee's thoughts. We have learned in confidence from 
Italian Government circles, first, that for the time being Italy would 
apparently like to continue to imx>ort certain amounts of coal from 
England, particularly in view of the fact that certain portions of 
her industry are equipped for British coal and, secondly, that, as far 
as the military situation is concerned, Italy is not yet prepared. 
Whether and to what extent these reports are correct and, above aU, 
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whether they agree with the Duce’s personal views will become evi¬ 
dent in the conversation tliis afternoon. 

The conversation with the Pope took the course agreed upon with 
the Fuhrer. I shall report on it orally. I am leaving tonight at 
9:10® and shall arrive in Berlin sometime Tuesday evening. 

Ribbenteof 

•“9: 50” in the draft deserilHMl in X 


Fia/42<5; 
P8/0125-129 


No. 668 


Unsif?7ied Memorandntfi 

RAM lOA. 


Record of the Conversation Between the Foreign Minister and 
THE Pope on March 11, 1040 

After the Foreign Minister had conveyed the Fiihrer\s grcuit- 
ings, the Pope opened the convenwition by referring to his 17 years 
of activity in Germany. Those yeans spent in the orbit of German 
culture represented perhaps the most ilelightful pericnl of liis life and 
the Reich Government could be sure that he hn<l a warm heart for 
Germany and always would have. 

After he had emphasized, with the lively assent of tlie Pope, that he 
wanted to speak fninkly and without diplomatic circuinl<Kmtion, the 
Foreign Minister took up the subject of the fuiulamental relation¬ 
ship between the National SfK‘iaIist State and the Catholic Cliurch 
and stated the German position in the following terms: 

The Fiihrer was of the opinion that a basic settlement between Na¬ 
tional Socialism and the Catholic Church was quite possible. There 
was, however, no point in wanting to settle the relations between 
these two by raising separate questions of this or that kind or by pro¬ 
visional agreements. Rather, they must come sometime to a compre¬ 
hensive and, so to speak, secular settlement of their relations; this 
would then form a really lasting basis for a harmonious <*ooperation 
between them. However, the time had not yet arrived for such a 
settlement. Gemiany was engaged in a struggle for existence which 
she would fight, in all circumstances, to a victorious end; naturally, 
this occupied all her efforts and did not permit the Fiihrer to get in¬ 
terested in other problems. Mox'eover, it ought to be borne in mind, 
that an understanding between National Socialism and the Catholic 
Church depended on one principal preliminary condition, namely, that 
the Catholic clergy in Germany abandon any kind of political activity 
and limit itself solely to the care of souls, the only activity which was 
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within tlu" province. The recognition of the necessity of such 

a riulical separuti<?n, how’over, could not yet be considered to be the 
dominant view of Catholic clergymen in Germany. Similar to the 
manner in which Kngiand, in international politics, had claimed the 
role of a kiiul of guardian of the continent and the right of intervening 
in every possible problem of third countries, the Catholic Church had 
also l)ecoine a<Hnislomed, in the course of events, to intervention in 
politics. The Catholic Church in Germany had come into the posses¬ 
sion of positions an<l rights of the most various kind which it con- 
sideretl, to he sure, d\ily ucciuircd, but which were not compatible with 
the absolutely necessary limitation to its spiritual functions. The 
Catholic clergy must be imbued with the realization that with National 
Socialism an entirely iu*w form of political and national life had ap¬ 
peared! in tlu^ workl. Only after this had happened could a funda¬ 
mental settlement tuul undei'standing be approached with any chance 
for a lasting stu'ce.ss. One must not repeat the mistake made with the 
prematurely concluded d*oncor<lats (Lilnder concordats and Reich con¬ 
cordat), wliich already had to be considered out of date, if only on ac¬ 
count of file formal constitutional developments in Germany which 
had taken place since they were concluded. In the opinion of the 
BTihrer, what mattered for the time being was to maintain the existing 
truce ami, if possible, to expand it. In this respect, Germany had 
made very c*on.si<l€U*aI)le preliminary concessions. The Fiihrer had 
quashed no less than 7 thousand indictments of Catholic clergymen. 
Also, it. shouhl not Ih^ forgotten that the National Socialist State 
was spemling I billion KM annually for the Catholic Church; no other 
statecouhl boast of such an achievement. 

The Pope showed complete understanding toward the Foreign 
Minister's statements and admitted without qualifications that the con¬ 
crete fut'ts wt*re us mentioned. True, he attempted to turn the con¬ 
versation towar<! certain special problems and complaints of the 
Curia, but <lid iH»t iTisist on going on, when the Foreign Minister once 
more einpluisized the necessity of a fundamental and comprehensive 
seitkunent of the whole I'elationship between Church and State which 
would Ik* possible only at some later date. 

In conclusion, the Foreign hfinister pointed to the historic fact that 
nevtu' he hire in history hud a I’evolution as radical as that carried out 
in the total life of the German people by National Socialism done so 
little injury to the e.xistence of the Church. On the contrary, it was 
due, in the last analysis, only to National Socialism that Bolshevist 
chaos <li<l not break out in Europe and thus destroy church life al¬ 
together. On tlie other hand, however, the Foreign Minister made it 
cleiir that the relationship between Germany and the Soviet Union 
was now fundamentally changed. A firm and lasting basis for a posi- 
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tive relationship between the two countries had beeii established. This 
had been made possible for National Swialism by the fact that the 
German people were now immune to any kind of Communist infection 
and that the Soviets also had not attempted to gain support for ideas 
of world revolution in Germany. 

In the subsequent conx^ersation between the F'on>ign Miiiister and 
Cardinal State Secretary Maglione, the latter trie<i to discuss several 
concrete issues, namely, the problem of confessional schools, the per¬ 
mission for a representative of the Nunciature in lierlin t<i go to War¬ 
saw and the subsidies sent to Poland by the Curia. I'he Foreign 
Minister, however, did not enter into a <lis<uission of the substainc© of 
the problem of confessional schools. lie calle<l the inlmission of diplo¬ 
matic representatives into Warsaw as generally not yet possible, and 
when the Cardinal State Secretary in this connection spoke of the 
necessary control over the use of papal money payments he [the For¬ 
eign Minister] vigorously rejected the suspicion cast on German au¬ 
thorities which was therein implied, whereupon the Cardinal State 
Secretary dropped that subject too. With regard to a further ques¬ 
tion raised by the Cardinal State Secretary, namely, whether it was 
not possible to prohibit the distribution of certain auti-church books 
which had been brought out by Ludendorjff’s publishing firm, the 
Foreign Minister promised to examine the matter, without, however, 
giving any positive assurances. 

No. 669 

66/46522-39' 

MeTTiorandtmi hy an Official of the Foreign MinzHteFe Fei^retariat 
RM 10 Rome, March 11, 1940. 

CoNVERSA'l'ION Bl^IWEEN THE ReICII FoRRION MiNISTKR AND THE DUCE 

IN THE Presence of Ambassador von Mackenben and Count Ciano 

ON March 11,1940 

At the exchange of greetings the DiU’e i-emarked, referring to the 
Foreign Minister’s call on the Pope, that there was little to be gained 
from having the Catholic Church for a friend, but the enmity of the 
Pope, even if it was not dangerous, could be quite troublesome, as h© 
knew from pei^sonal experience. 

In connection with the memorandum ^ on the macliinations of Otto 
yon Hapsburg, presented the day before, the Duce commented that 
just as Emperor Charles had been given the nickname ‘^Charles the 

‘Not found. Archduke Otto had recently arrived In New York, where he had 
spoken on a plan for a Danubian federation. See the N&w Yorfe Times, Mar, 7, 
1940. In April he was received by President Roosevelt. 
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Sudden,'’ so ()rto now was dubbed “Otto the Fantastic” for his utterly 
senseless exertions. Otto’s plans could only be described as “the de¬ 
cline of the. mind.” He was going to have them published in the 
Italian press, and Oayda* had already spoken about them in the 

OioT7iale iV It alia. 

Next the Diice thanked the Foreign Minister for the amplifications 
whicli he huti made to tlie Fiihrer’s letter during yesterday’s conversa¬ 
tion, and said tliat iie had read the letter over three times. He then 
prcKieiHled to state liis position on the individual problems in the cur¬ 
rent political situation as follows: 

Kelative to Russia, he wished to recall that in 1924 the Fascist Gov¬ 
ernment luul beeri the first European Government to recognize the 
Soviets, and that lu^ himself had concluded a comprehensive pact 
with Litvinov li) years later.® On that occasion the Russians had 
even been giv<ui a banquet, though no toasts had been made. So far 
everythi Jig hud been sat isfactory. On the Italian side, however, a clear 
distinc^tion had been drawn between the political and the ideological 
aspect of this relationship. As regards the ideological aspect, the 
Duce luul remained absolutely intransigent. am and always will be 
anti-Ckimmunist,"’ he stress^^d with vigor, for Communism was in¬ 
compatible with the historical and economic, that is, the natural 
fouiulatiouB of life. The Foreign Minister agreed with him and 
characterized Onnmunisrn as being even contrary to nature, to which 
the Duce addtnl that it was precisely in nature that the principle of 
inequality was constantly demonstrated to us. 

He believed that Russia would refrain from any propaganda work 
for a wliile sinci*, as he had said yesterday, a tremendous confusion 
had broken out among the Communists of all countries as a result 
of the German-Russian agreement. But once Russia has disposed of 
these inf(»rnational difliculties, the Bolshevists were sure to start up 
tlieir propugaiula all over again, Germany had been wise to conclude 
the pa<*t with Russia, as he had ali'eady said in his letter^ to the 
Fuhrer, be<*ause the pact gave Germany the assurance that she would 
have to fight on only one front, which was a factor of capital im¬ 
portance. 

Owing to certain issues, a rupture had now occurred between Russia 
and Italy. The Russians w’ere inclined to exaggerate things in this 
respeett, and Uiey overlooked, for instance, the fact that Count Ciano, 
in his s|>eech of December 15 [16], had mentioned neither Russia 
nor Finlaml.® Very recently the Russians had made inquiries regard- 

* Virgialo ihiydiu editor of the Oiornale d^Italia. 

* Bee ttoeuiiient No. 504» ftwtnote 12. 

* <kKniinent No. 504, 

* B4*e doeuaitnU No. 478. 
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ing the possibilities of having ships built in Italy. Incidentally, the 
world’s fastest cruiser, the Tashkent^ had been built for the Russians in 
Leghorn. The exchange of views between the Italian and Russian au¬ 
thorities on this subject was still going on. If the Russians wished to 
resume normal relations he, for his part, w^as entirely willing. The 
Foreign Minister stated that it would be of benefit to the Axis if good 
relations were restored between Italy and Russia. 

Regarding the Russo-Finnish conflict the Duce noted that a peace 
would be entirely advantageous to (Jermany and Italy. II© added 
that Germany and Italy had an interest in Russia's not taking action 
against Rumania, Any Russian move against Bessarabia w-ould re¬ 
sult in an extremely complicated situation and the cuitire Danube 
basin would be in danger of becoming involved ifi the conflict, which 
would certainly be against Germany’s interests in view of the supply 
situation. The Foreign Minister stated with emphasis that Germany, 
too, wanted the Balkans to remain quiet. 

The Duce stated further that ho ha<l advised the Hungarians to 
remain quiet and not bring up the que^stion of Transylvania, which, 
moreover, was highly complicated by reason of the niimher of differ¬ 
ent nationalities involved. It was interesting to note that the Ger¬ 
man minority in Transylvania tended to prefer the Rumanians to the 
Hungarians. The Foreign Minister confirmed this and added that the 
German minority in Rumania liad not nearly so many grievances as 
the minority in Hungary. 

The Duce inquired if it were not possible for Germany to prevail 
on Russia to leave the Balkans alone and to confirm this intention by 
some sort of declaration or gesture. A step of this kind would also 
provide favorable conditions for the restoration of good relations be¬ 
tween Russia and Italy, mainly of an economic but also of a political 
nature. 

Passing on to England, the Duce stated that the Briti.sh probably 
did not delude themselves for even a moment that the requests which 
they had actually made of Italy for the delivery of cannon, armored 
cars, or bombers would be answered with anything but a categorical 
no. “They will not get a single nail for military purposes.” As re- 
garcfe raw materials such as mercury, sulphur, and hemp, Italy was 
willing to discuss the matter. Moreover, a written statement on this 
question had already been communicated to Germany, defining the 
stand Italy would take up to the moment of the final break witii the 
British and French.® 

Going on to Italy’s situation, the Duce stated that Italy had not 
been ready at the outbreak of the war on September 3. He had been 


• Presumably tbe pro memoria contained in document No. 542. 
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sinceroly ^rmteful for tbo telo^ram in which the Fiihrer had told him 
that ho would not rvqulrvt Italy’s military help in the Polish campaign, 
Puhlicafion of the tclrgnim in Germany would have been desirable/ 
addc<l the Ihivv, for they should know there in all circumstances that 
the liypothesis ueeonling to which Italy might fight on the side of 
France ami England was impossible and insulting. The Italy of today 
was entirtdy ilitrei^ent from the former Italy, The Foreign Minister 
said with vimvirtlon that no one in Germany believed anything differ¬ 
ent, a statement which the Duce heard with visible satisfaction. The 
Duce stated in this vonn^tlon that it was practically impossible for 
Italy to keep out of the <'onflict. She would join the war at the proper 
time ami fight at the si<le of Germany and parallel with her, for Italy, 
too, had certain problems to solve. Now that the problem of the land 
boundaries was settled, he had to turn his attention to the sea bound¬ 
ary. Never la^fore ha<l Italy’s lieed for free access to the oceans been 
demonstratetl luorci clearly than at the present moment. No country 
was really frt^e unless it luul absolutely free access to the oceans. Italy 
was in a prison, as it were, the bars of which were formed by Corsica, 
Tunisia, ami Malta, and the walls Gibraltar, Suez, and the Darda¬ 
nelles. Italy was very patient and had to remain so as long as she 
was not pxH'pareil, jtist as a b<>xer in the ring had to put up with a great 
deal at certain moments. This test of patience was nearing its end, 
however. Italy had made great advances in her rearmament, and he 
wouhl shortly give the Italian people an opportunity to judge with 
their own eyes the accomplishments in this field. He had sacrificed 
almost every aspect of civilian life in order to make progress in 
rearniamcmt. 

Tlie Italian navy -would soon be the strongest in heavy battleships, 
for Italy wouUl have four 35,000 ton vessels, as compared with 
Britain’s two. One htindred and twenty submarines would be avail¬ 
able by next May, and 150,(XK) naval personnel would be mobilized 
in April, 

Italy hatl ma<le great strides in the air, too. All work in that sector 
was dire<*t!y under the Duce, because it had turned out that he had 
to look after the work even of the technicians. 

The ground forces would be 2 million strong by next May; 1 million 
of them could he rated as highly qualified and well trained, and were 
imbued with tlie Ix^st fighting spirit of Fascism (the age classes of 
1917, 19!8, 1919, and 1920). 

The Duce had often pondered the question whether the events which 
had proved the Fuhrer right had not proved him right too. He had 
to answer this question in the affirmative. If Italy had entered the war 


’ See Uodiment No. 2S. 
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on September 3, she would have had to ask for Germany’s help. The 
Foreign Minister agreed with him and ad<led that the Fuhi^er himself 
had said it was better that Italy had not come into the war at once. 

The Duce went on to explain that at home as well as in Libya^ the 
Aegean Sea, Albania, and Africa, Italy would have liad to conduct 
not only a two-front but a multiple-front war. In these cir<Miins( ances 
the war would immediately have spread, reaching as far as the Danube 
basin—especially since the Turkish-French-British pact ^ was <lirected 
against Italy and the Weygand army® was maintained solely for 
operations against Libya, and for no other purpose. If one asked 
whether Italy’s attitude was true to the spirit of the alliance and was 
of political and economic advantage to Germany, one could only 
conclude that Italy’s actions were those of a real ally. In the economic 
field particularly, Italy’s assistance in supplying food should be noted, 
especially those foods which contained the important vitamin C, with¬ 
out which the body could not develop. In the month of February 
alone, according to his statistics, 9,800 railroad cars loaded with food 
had gone into Germany, and he hoped to be able to reach as much as 
10,000 in the near future. (Tiie Duce luinded over a <letailed state¬ 
ment.)^® 

In the military field, Italy was containing large numbers of Anglo- 
French home and colonial troops in various parts of Europe and 
Africa. The Duce presented several maps which showed the exact 
figures, and repeated that large masses of enemy troops were tied down 
in this manner. When the Reich Foreign Minister aske<l how many 
French divisions were contained at the Franco-Italian border, the 
Duce answered approximately 10 to 12 divisions, and insisted on this 
figure in spite of the Foreign Minister’s remark that. Gorman author¬ 
ities assumed the figure to ho lower; he explained tliis lower figure 
by the snow conditions during the severe winter, whi(*h made it un¬ 
necessary to keep large forces at the border. Their number would be 
immediately augmented, however, when the weather chang(»d. 

Following this the Duce turned to the question of when Italy would 
be able to enter the war. The question of timing was exti’emely deli¬ 
cate, for he ought not intervene until all his preparations wex'O com¬ 
pleted, so as not to be a burden to his partner. In any event he had 
to state at this time with all distinctness that Itiily was in no posi¬ 
tion financially to sustain a long war. He could not afford to spend 
a billion lire a day, as England and France were doing^—whose ex¬ 
penditures, indeed, were reported to be even higher. Those coun- 

® See dCK'ument No. 287, footnote 1. 

® General Maxime Weygand was commander in clUef of the Froiu^h forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Not found. 
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trios, too, would encounter financial difficulties, but Italy would not 
be able to stand up under anything of that sort. 

The Duco sui<l ho was convinced that France and England were 
opposed to Germany and Italy, and that they made no difference be¬ 
tween the two countries. Once one was destroyed, it would be the 
turn of the other, for Fascism and National Socialism were looked 
upon as the same thing by the Western states, which proved the com¬ 
munity of interest between Germany and Italy. Italy represented 
the reservi- t hut would do its duty when the time came, and wanted 
to he regarded a.s such. Germany had as little need for Italy’s aid 
at tin* moment as she had had in the Polish campaign because, apart 
from <‘lashes la*tween patrol.s, the war on the Western front against 
Englaml arid France, had not yet started in earnest. From the stand¬ 
point of t he. alliance, Italy’s attitude had benefited both Germany and 
Italy herself, for as a result she had been able to rearm twice as fast 
as wouhl have bee,n possible otlierwise. She was now continuing her 
armament etfort with all of her resources. He was able in aU candor 
to say of the orientation of the Italian people that to claim that they 
favoretl Frutuai and England was a lie. The Italians despised France 
aiul Knglaiul, and t hey had not forgotten the sanctions. The Italian 
people were realistic. The Duce had trained them to view things 
realistically, ami they were fully aware that their problems could be 
solved only in conjunction with, but never in opposition to, Germany. 

Tho Foreign Minister replied that this showed very realistic think¬ 
ing and was also hi.s own and the Fuhrer’s opinion. 

In conclusion the Duce remarked that he wanted to write a short 
letter in reply to the Fiihrer’s latest letter. He judged a man by the 
facta 'I'hc main thing was that he be vindicated by the facts. 

Tho Fmt'ign Minister thanked the Duce for his clear expositions, 
wliich ho woubl faithfully report to the Fiihrer, and then asked sev- 
eml more <picsf ioiw. B’irst, referring to a question conveyed by the 
Prince of Hes.so “ and also raised in the Fuhrer’s letter, the Foreign 
Minister inquireil what the ]>ossibilities were for an early meeting be¬ 
tween the Fiihwr and the Duce. The Duce replied without hesita¬ 
tion that he was ready any time to have a talk with the Fiihrer. The 
Foreign Atinister added that since so long a time had passed since 
their la.st personal meeting, the Fulirer wanted to have another talk 
with the Duce. It was then proposed that the date of the meeting be 
:?et for the latter half of March, after the 19th. The Brenner was 
named as tho place for the meeting because, as the Foreign Minister 
exphiinetl, it was not easy for the Fiihrer to leave the country during 
wart ime. J ust before his departure the Fuhrer had told him that cer- 


” No recoKl «»f the Prince of Hesse’s communication has been found. 
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tain thoughts could not be committed to writing, ami that a personal 
exchange of ideas was more suitable in such cases. 

In the subsequent course of the conversation, the Foreign Minister 
recapitulated the statements of the Diice, as follows: If he had un¬ 
derstood him cori'ectly, the Duce believed that Italy would join in the 
war. The conduct of the British, in the words of the Duce, was be¬ 
coming more and more outrageous. The Fiihrer, on the other hand, 
did not believe in any possibility of peace, which meant that at the 
appointed time the opposing armies would clash in the West. The 
Foreign Minister had no way of knowing when this would come to 
pass, for the Fuhrer did not disclose* the details of his military plans 
even to his Foreign Minister, At any rate it was t\m Filhrer’s opinion 
that the war would be w’on on the battlefield. In this connection he 
wanted to ask the Duce how further developments looked to him from 
the Italian viewpoint. The British had lately been making more and 
more difficulties. They had attempted to bring economic pressure to 
bear on Italy to obtain the delivery of war material and, judging from 
the Foreign Minister’s knowledge of them, would continue that game. 
He therefore asked the Duce what coxirm he tliought developments 
would take in the aforementione<i circumstances. 

The Duce replied that there were two possibilities: Kit her the sit¬ 
uation would become more strained because of the attitude of England 
and France, or he would himself bring the entire complex of problems 
relating to Italy out into the open. In either eventuality the mo¬ 
ment would come when a ‘‘definition of Italy’s relaf ioris with France 
and England,” i. e., a break with tliese countries, would occur. In 
response to a question of the Foreign Minister, the Duce aflinned that 
the situation would develop in the same direction in either case. 

Following this the coal problem was briefly touche<l on once more; 
the Foreign Minister reiterated that Minister Clodius was available to 
the Italian authorities for the discussion of specific issues, as he had 
already stated yesterday. It would be a matter of stinlying in what 
way the coal question could be settled to Italy’s satisfaction tlirough 
collaboration of the appropriate authorities on both sides. The Duce 
welcomed the opportunity for discussions Ix^tween Clodius and Host- 
Venturi, adding that he would like, if in any way possible, to get the 
coal “in its totality” from Germany. The Foreign Minister replied 
that Germany would do everything necessary to make this possible.'® 


** On Mar. 13, Clodius and Giannini signed for their two Governments a Secret 
Supplementary Protocol to the Fourth Secret Protocol of Feb. 24, 1040 (document 
No. 634). The new agreement, which wa« to take effect upon signature, called 
for German deliveries by land of 1 million tons of coal monthly to Italy, with 
Germany providing 1,500 and Italy 500 coal cars a day (including holidays?). 
Hound trips should take no longer than 15 days, German cars should not be 
sent south of the line Piombino-Florence-Kimlni, and contractual and clearing 
arrangements should be worked out as expeditiously as possible <4535/Bl44296-^ 
08 ) • 
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Tho Foreign AIiiiist<‘r furtlior s?tutod that he had understood the 
Duce to say la* heliovetl that the relations with France and England 
would dtderiorute. Tlu* l)tic-e iminodiutely replied in the aflSrmative, 
saying that stifh a dc^ierionition was “easy to arrange’’ because the 
feeling of the Italian |H‘nple against England and France was very 
strong. t h<*se t wo <‘ount ries were making the worst blunders. 

3ust recently it ha<l been stated in the French press that the neutrals 
would liave to make up their minds \vhether they wanted to side with 
Engliind ami Fnui<‘e or not. So far these two countries alone had 
had the courage to tight, and therefore they alone would conclude the 
peace. The neut nils who had been unwilling to make a decision would 
then be ignoretL 

The Foreign ilinistcFs comment on this was that the neutrals had 
lately awakened to the facts and were no longer willing to fight for 
England- He repenteil in this connection his question whether he 
had corrcM’t.ly umierstcxxl that the Duce believed there would be a 
gra<lual general deterioration of Italy’s relations with England and 
France. This opinion was naturally of great importance to Germany 
for the nmment when the German Army would strike. 

The Duce replie<l that such a deterioration could easily be provoked. 
To his miml there wi^re two hypotheses: Either Germany’s situation 
would <!evelo{> favorably, in wdiich case it would naturally be in Italy’s 
interest to join luu* in battle, or developments would take an adverse 
turn for Genminy—an eventuality which he hastened to describe as 
purely theoret i<‘nl in view of what he, too, recognized as the great im¬ 
provement in the German Army as compared to 1914—^in which case 
Italy would he nil the more compelled to step in, because she would 
then be in great peril herself. 

Another question by the Foreign Minister referred to Italo-Eussian 
relations. If he had correctly understood the Duce, there was a pos¬ 
sibility that these relations would be improved. That would be very 
welcome to Germany. The Duce stated that such an improvement 
was entirely possible and pointed to the anxiety voiced in the press of 
the Western Power.s in connection with the Foreign Minister’s visit 
to Rome, to the effect that it might lead to the formation of a Spanish- 
Italian-Riissian-German-Jax>anese bloc. And perhaps this was a 
poasibility. 

The Foreign Minister also recalled that the Fiihrer had pointed out 
in his letter to the Duce that a strong Japan would be beneficial to 
the interests of Italy and Germany, because on the one hand she could 
keep England under pressure in the Far East, and on the other would 
constitute a useful counterpoise to America. How true that was could 
be gathered from the fact that America had intervened actively in the 
World War only after she had obtained Japan’s written assurance 
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that the latter would engage in no action detrimental to America’s 
interests in the Far East and the If, in t!u^ World 

War, America had deemed this necessary witli respect to a country 
which after all was at that time an ally, she would he more than ever 
constrained to take account of Japan in the present circumstances. 
Accordingly, the German Ambassadors in Moscow and d'okyo luid 
been instructed to work for an umlerstamling between Japan and 
Russia,^* Moreover, Stalin, wlami the Foreigti Ivfinister iuid ap¬ 
proached on that questionj*’^ ha<l shown a very reas<»nn!de attitude, 
and the Foreign Ministtu* hud pointe<i out in a statement to the press 
after the conclusion of the German-Hussian pact thal tliis pact <lid not 
in any way change the Germun-Japanese friendship.’® 

The Foreign Minister then asked the I>uce whether lie, too, would 
be willing to give his Ambassadors in Tokyo and Moscow similar in¬ 
structions to promote an understanding. I'ho freer Japan’s hands 
were with respect to Russia, the more effective would she 1)0 in her 
function of exerting pre.ssure on England and America. 

The Duce replied that he had given relatively little attention to 
Japanese policy in I'ccent times. However, he thought Japan’s poli¬ 
cies ‘‘disastrously slow-moving.” 

The Foreign Minister commented that this was a rt‘sult of the 
party system, the iidluence exertetl !)y the Army nml the Navy, ami 
the lack of any leader. 

The Duce stated in conclusion that an understanding l>etween Rus¬ 
sia and Japan would be desirable. An Italo-Russian rapprochement, 
moreover, would make it easier for Italy to work in that direction. 

The Foreign Minister mentioned in thin <‘onncction a telegram 
which he had received from Tokyo, informing him that according to 
an unofficial informant Japan was ready to aasociate herself with any 
action against England’s encroachment.s at .sea.*" 

In the further course of the conversation the Foreign Minister in¬ 
formed the Duce of the Fiihrer’s intention to .send several German 
submarines into the westeim Mediterranean, exclusively for operations 
against British and French shipping. In the spirit of German- 
Italian collaboration he wished to advise the Duce of it beforehand. 

The Duce replied that he had already heard of the plan us a result 
of the contacts between the naval authorities of their respective 
countries, and he had no objection. 


“The basis for this statement by Ribi)enfrop H not clear. 

See d<x?nments Nos. 40, 70, and 140. 

“ See vol, VII, document No. 2ta. 

See vol. vir, document No. 

forwarded (2060/448116-17) to the Kinbassy in Home for 
Bi^ntrop s consideration the text of a telegram to this effect from the Bmbassy 
in Tokyo. 

“This question bad been provisionally raised by the German Naval Attach^ 
at the end of February (4450/B308C883-87). 
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At a remark of the Forei|^n Minister that the Fuhrer would be 
intereste<J to kiiow something about the situation in Libya, the Duce 
stated it Imd greatly improved since last September. A total of 14 
divisions was now assembled in Libya. Besides, there was a double 
line of defense works, and Balbo was coniSdently prepared to face 
any eventual ity. Whereas Libya had been a very weak point last Sep¬ 
tember, 2CK),iHK^ men wore there now, together with two efficient Arab 
divisions. 

On being aHke<i by the Foreign Minister about the Italian subma¬ 
rines in the Me<literranean, the Duce replied that in this respect Italy 
ruled the Me<literranean. The Foreign Minister mentioned in this 
connection that the British fleet had disappeared from the North Sea. 
The British woui<l no longer risk any heavy cruisers there, let alone 
a dreadnought- The Duce added that the British would disappear 
from the Mediterranean as soon as a conflict broke out there. 

Beferring to Daily’s repeatedly stated anxiety about the inadequate 
protection of her industrial areas against aerial attack, the Foreign 
Minister pointe<l out (iennany’s experience with enemy bombers. To 
this <lay not one enemy lioml^er had been over Germany with bombs, 
except for the attac‘k on the Kiel Canal in the first days of the war, 
when out of 40 planes were shot down. Germany’s enemies 
drop|>e<i iu> bombs on Germany because they greatly feared German 
reprisals. Similarly, Italy’s enemies would not dare to bomb the 
Italian imlustrial centers because they were well aware that Germany 
wouhl iinme<liate!y retaliate against England and France in the sharp¬ 
est nuanner. 'Fhe Duce then pointed to the system of Italian bases 
in the Mediterranean, calling particular attention to the impregnable 
key imsition of the island of Pantelleria, which the Foreign Minister 
chanu^terized as an original military discovery made by the Duce 
himself. 

'Fhe Foreign Minister stated that all this led to the conclusion that 
in the Duce's vicnv there existed a community of destiny between the 
two <*ountries which sooner or later would bring about Italy’s entry 
into the war. The Duce replied that such a development was ines¬ 
capable. (yermuny ami Italy represented the new ideology. The other 
countries, on the other hand, represented the old concepts and ideas, 
lieside-s, these old countries had such an increasing population deficit 
that they couhl no longer be counted among the European nations 
pr(>|a‘r. British ship.s were manned with Indians, French ships with 
Negroes. These countries no longer had any “elan vital”, and they 
looked with jeadousy upon the young nations. 

The Duce answered in the affirmative the Foreign Minister’s ques¬ 
tion as to whether he thought the French would again concentrate 
stronger forces on the Italian border. He added that these troops 
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included many Negroes, wlio wen* very iinpulsiv'e but not good in. 
sustained fighting. No one knew what was really going on in the 
minds of these African auxiliaries. Among themselves they talked a 
language which the French did not undei-stand, and their attitude 
could be a great threat to FrancMj in the event of military reverses. 

' The Foreign Minister asked the Dnce if he were corm't in under¬ 
standing him to say that Italy intended to adopt an attitinle that 
would tie Tip a maximum number of French and British troops. The 
Diice confirmed this, and remui’ked regarding America’s attitude that 
a press campaign was the most that was to l)e expected in rea<!tion to 
European events. It was his conviction that (he I'nifed States would 
never enter the war. In corroboration of this view the Duce read an 
article in the New Yoi'k Daily News^ accortling to which JK) pendent of 
all Americans wanted to remain neutral and had no imrlination to go 
to war every 20 years in order to preserve England’s power position 
in Europe. It was in America’s inteiTst to stay out of the conflict. 
The Americans, the Duce added, took that attitude btu’ause they were 
doubtful of the success of the Allies and «lid not want to put their 
money on a losing horse. 

They wei*e quite right about that, said the Fortdgn S£ini.ster. In 
conclusion he repeated that although he did not know when this would 
be, it was certain that the (lerman Army would clash ■with the British 
and French in the near future. Perhaps Italy would have the oppor¬ 
tunity even before this time of taking a demonstrative attitude which 
Vvould make tilings easier for Germany from the outset. 

In closing, a press communique was agi-eed upon. As he was 
leaving, tlie Duce asked the Foreign Minister about his talk with the 
Pope. The Foreign Minister replied that both the Fikhrer and the 
Pope were of the opinion that an understantling was possible between 
the National Socialist State and the Catholic Church, The Fiihrer 
was thinking of a long-term solution, not a temporary one. The mat¬ 
ter was to be discussed further with the Nunciature, the present truce 
was to be upheld, and, besides, the Fiihrer had quashed 7,000 pro¬ 
ceedings against monls. Germany was paying out to the Catholic 
Church over a billion a year, and had done other things as well for 
the truce. If the principle “politics to the State, spiritual care to 
the Church,” were strictly observed, an understanding would gradu¬ 
ally be achieved. The Fiihrer did not desire, however, to sjieed these 
things up in any way and reach a temporary solution which could 
not last. The main trouble was that the Catholic Church had been 
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active in German politics for decades and so far had not been able 
to (iroi> t his role completely. Not until these matters had been comr 
pitttely clarified, ami the developments clearly showed that the re- 
spetdive spheres of interest were actually beginning to take shape, 
would the conditions be met for a new constructive effort and the con¬ 
clusion of an agreement with the Church. 

Finally the Duce re<iuested the Foreign Minister to convey his most 
cordial regards to the h'iihrer. 

The atmo-sphere throughout the conversation was one of marked 
friendline&s and cordiality. 

Submittetl to the Foreign Minister in accordance with instructions. 

Schmidt 


No. 670 

ri7/27T 

The Foreign Minister to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 

MOST UROKNT Foreign Minister’s Special Train. 

No. 10 of March 12 March 12,1940. 

^Received March 12—1:20 p. m. 

For the Fiihrer only.‘ 

Tlio .second conversation with Mussolini was very cordial. 

The Duce shares the Fiihrer’s opinion as to the common destiny of 
Germany ami Italy. Italy therefore stands unalterably and firmly 
on the si<le of Germany. Any doubt as to this attitude would be 
an insult to Italy. The Duce said that Italy will enter the war on the 
side of Germany; if necessary, he would offer provocation. In ac¬ 
cordance with the Fiihrer’s instructions, I did not for the moment go 
into the all-important question as to the time of Italy’s entry into 
the war, but reserved this for the Fuhrer’s personal conversation 
with the Duce. This has been set for the Breimer Pass the early 
part of ne.xt week, if the time is agreeable to the Fiihrer. I shall 
arrive at (5:37 this evening.* I should be grateful if you would let 
me know whether I am to report this evening or tomorrow morning. 

SnSBEKTSOF 


‘The <H8trJbution list on this document was crossed out, indicating that It 
was not to have the normal circulation in the Foreign Ministry. 

’ Ribbentrop’s draft of this telegram (F17/276) gave the time as 10:37 p. m., 
and Weiarteker’s copy (582/241985) was corrected to read 10:37 p. m. 
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No. 671 

F13/427-iS6 

Memorandum hy a Member of the Foreign Mmister^a Personal Staff 

March 12, 1940. 

Conversation op tub Fuhher With IIeuk (\)I4N Runs on March 12, 
1940, From 12 Noon to 1 i*. m. 

Present: Senior Counselor Hewel. 

Colin Ross opened his remarks by telling the Fiihrer that during 
his recent world travels he iiad concerned himself mainly with three 
problems: 

1) How can the United States of America be kept out of the war? 

2) How can Japan be kept in our camp, or rather, how can the 
threat of her entry into the war be turncnl into a strong political asset 
for us? 

3) How can we make the best ideologii'al use of the Gernian-Rus- 
sian Pact throughout the world? 

With regard to this last point he f Colin Ross] then pointed out that 
heretofore Germany had been looked upon as the bulwark against 
Bolshevism, that is to say, us defender of the bourgeois world against 
Bolshevism. Actually, through her pact with Russia, she liad neu¬ 
tralized Bolshevism and paved the way to a more tnuierstniuling atti¬ 
tude on the part of socialist movements in the world. 

Upon a request by the Fhhrer, Colin Ross then reported that at the 
time of the Czech crisis a European war would have been extremely 
popular in America. There, w’as actual disappointment that France 
and England had not struck, an<I hundreds of thousands of Americans 
would have gladly gone to Europe to take part in the war. But when 
England and France did not do anything, a feeling of disgust with 
old Europe developed in America so that there is today a greater lack 
of interest in Europe than there was a year ago. It was in this 
atmosphere that he [Colin Ross] undertook his propaganda trip and 
was able to have success with his lectures. He reported that an im¬ 
perialist tendency was prevailing today in the United States. To the 
Fiihrer’s question whether this imperialist teiulencsy did not strengthen 
the desire for the Anschluss of Canada to the Unitetl States and thus 
produce an auti-Euglish attitude, Colin Ross replied that this was 
not the case, since Canada’s Anschluss to the United States was not 
an acute problem. The American expected tliat sooner or later the 
Anschluss would come about automatically, and even to<lay the border 
between the two countries represented hardly an obstacle. The Amer¬ 
icanization of the southern, most important, part of Canada was 
advanced to such a degree that there was no question of a division 
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between indioiuilit ies f hn rollasrfi^n. Sinne'] as we in Europe knew it. 
The greatest teehnit^nl in a union of Canada and the USA 

was raise<l by the ProviiK-t^ of Quel>ee which had remained completely 
Freiu'h in nationality. I'he Americans feel that in case of a union 
this could serve as a pn»cedent for tlie formation of other compact 
oonuuunit it‘s, su<-h as a (lerman one. Although the American is grad¬ 
ually abainioning his Indief that a national community can be created 
by education, imiepeiulent of race and nationality (theory of the 
melting pot), nevert ludess, any organization on the basis of nationality 
within the gn*ut Ameri<»aa political community is still repugnant to 
him. 

C<din Koss exphuiunl as follows the strange fact that hatred 
against <h*rinany is so extremely strong in America, even though, 
for geopolit i<*al reasons, England ought to be considered as the enemy 
of the t^nite<l States: For a very long time, America has been gov- 
ei'ueil by a kind of Anglo-Saxon aristocracy which looks upon those 
of <liirervn( race—inchuling the Germans—as something inferior and 
at the same time sinister, aiul which knows how to keep down always 
those immigrants of different race. An additional factor is the mon- 
sin)us power of ,lewry, directing with a really fantastic cleverness and 
organizational skill the struggle against everything German and KTa- 
tionu! Socialist, 'rhis organizaition, the ramifications of which extend 
into the remotest <*orner, Inis succeeded in defaming everything that 
is fastest’’ to such a degree that no one in America dares to defend 
it opiMily, although the idea of National Socialism often meets with 
a distiiui .sympathy and understanding; that is to say, in public opin¬ 
ion ami pnrtiinihudy in swdety, National Socialism has been branded 
as culturally tlestructive, barbaric, and cruel. The American, who 
essentially has vei-y little Zlmlcourage^ obeys this unwritten law 
slavishly. C'olin lioss cited numerous examples from among his own 
accjuaintuiu’e.s, showing how people with the greatest good will toward 
us were taking an ainti-German position in public, partly because of 
imioleiu'e, partly btH^ausc^ of the fear of boycott in business or social 
life. Even gootl Germans and people with National Socialist sym¬ 
pathies, for instance, subscribed to the Jewish fund, because they 
woulii siiffer economic and social defamation if they did not do so. 
Hutivd anti fear of everything German was also based on the fact 
that the Aim*ricans knew the English in their good as well as in their 
bati aspects. '^Fhey fought against them and the English have lost 
one |K>sition after the other; on the other hand, the Americans have 
done business with them and are convinced that they do not have to 
be afrai<l of England. But they don’t know Germany; to them, 
Germany I'epresents something strange and sinister which they there¬ 
fore oppose. 
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Colin Boss then talked about I^sovelt whom he believes to be an 
enemy of the FCiiirer for reasons of pure jMjrsonal jealousy and also 
on account of his personal lust for pow-er. His [Roosevelt’s] princi¬ 
pal objective is to be re-elected and he employs every possible means 
for this purpose. After his re-election he would undoubtedly have at 
his disposal so much power in his country that he then would be able 
to lead the American people into war, whenever he wanted. He had 
come to power the same year as the ITuhrer and he had to waitch the 
latter carrying out his great plans, while he, Roosevelt, hemmed in by 
a tremendous domestic resistance, had not reaclunl his goal. He too 
had ideas of dictatorship which in some respects wei^e very similar to 
National Socialist ideas. Yet precisely tins xTalization, namely, that 
the Fiihrer had attained his goal, while he had not, gave to his patho¬ 
logical ambition the desire to act upon the stage of world history as the 
Fiihrer’s rival. 

Colin Ross then attempted to present some itleas in order to familiar¬ 
ize the Fiihrer wdth those elements in the life of the United States 
which are good and strong and akin to us. The German share in the 
life and work of America, as well as tlie proportion of German blood, 
is very considerable and can't be disputed away. He then tolil some¬ 
thing about his lectures and characterize<l them as succ4^ssf^ll with re¬ 
gard to their effect. He furthermox*e disciisse<l anti-Semitism which 
is very strong in America and which is a matter of course in certain 
circlesj again, however, it is balanced by the American’s indifference 
referred to previously. 

To exercise influence upon these matters fi'om Gc^rmany is hardly 
possible. To see that as nxany Jewish emigrants as was possible 
should get to America was really the best method since opposition 
against undisputed Jewish domination of the sphere of culture and 
communications as well as of business was bound to arise sometime 
or other. In this connection, he spoke of the necessity of coming out 
with a positive solution of the Jewish question. The moment Ger¬ 
many would promote a constructive solution of this question, as for 
instance, by assigning a large area for settlement by Jews, anti-Semi¬ 
tism in America would awaken from its dormant stage and the Amer¬ 
icans who in their hearts want to get rid of the Jews w^onld support 
wholeheartedly this attempt to solve the Jewish question. The 
Fiihrer showed great understanding for this argument, but said the 
Jewish question really was a space question which was difficult to 
solve, particularly for him, since he himself had no space at his dis¬ 
posal. Neither would the establishment of a Jewish state around 
Lublin ever constitute a solution as even there the Jews lived too close 
together to be able to attain a somewhat satisfactory standard of 
living. Wherever more than 70 people per one square kilometer were 
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living together life was difficult and hemmed in, and the world crisis 
whicli we were facing today was caused by the urge of nations to pour 
out of over-populated spaces and into those of sparse population. 
Since the l>eginnings of history, those migrations of peoples have 
been a<‘coinpanied by great ruthlessness and cruelty which could not 
be helped. He, too, would welcome a positive solution of the Jewish 
question, if only he could indicate a solution; this, however, was not 
possible un<ler present conditions when he had not even sufficient space 
for his ow’n people. 

In coiK’lusion, Colin Ross stated that after long study he had 
reacdied tlie following conclusion- If Germany succeeded in con- 
vininng the Americans that it was in accordance with our German and 
National So<*ialist principles that the Western Hemisphere belonged 
to the Americans (since in the contemporary world large spaces were 
being ff)rnied on the basis of geopolitics such as, for example, the 
Soviet Union as ruler over the western Asiatic space, the union of 
(Tiinesi‘ and Mongols in East Asia under Japanese leadership, and the 
union of (Muitral Europe under German leadership), then tlic Ameri¬ 
cans could devcdop very much understanding for our struggle since 
they would, after all, derive a clear profit from it. He had worked 
out a map on which he luul marked in, from north to south, the Eng¬ 
lish spheres of influence against the United States. If an American 
should see this map and sliould, moreover, hear that in Germany’s 
view the Western Hemisphere should belong to the Americans, Amer¬ 
ica automatically would take a position directed against England. 
It wuws his great desire to be active and to work in this direction and he 
was waiting for an instruction by the Fiilirer in order to continue his 
w(jrk in this special field of his. 

('olin Ross also told of the difficulties he had had in America, of the 
interpellation made in the House of Representatives and of the sen¬ 
tence pass 4 ‘<i against him by the Dies Committee at a time when he had 
already h*ff America. He told the Fiihrer that he was now forced 
to take up the fight against this, which was also in the interest of the 
many (Jerinan friends ov^er thei‘e who had suffered defamation at the 
hands of the same elements in America. He requested the support of 
the Foreigii Ministry in this matter, 

llie Fillu-er instructed me to tell the Foreign Minister to take steps 
so that Herr (\)lin Ross may receive every possible assistance from the 
Foreign Ministry. 

Tlw Fiihrer invited Herr Colin Ross to lunch for Thursday. Aft^ 
Herr <\>lin Ross had taken his leave, the Fiihrer remarked that Colin 
Ross was a very intelligent man who certainly had many good ideas. 

Hewel 
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No. 672 


B10/B003062-6S 

Th^ Mbm^Ur in Finland to the Foreign Mini^stry 
Tt*lc»-^cram 

MOST tJKGEKT HELSINKI, Miirch 8: 10 p. ni. 

No. 120 of March lO, 1040 Receivtni March 14—3: 30 a. m. 

With reference to telegram No. 1 IT of March 13.' 

The sudden peace \BHtzfriede \ concludiHl in Mosi'ow will liave far- 
reaching consequences for Korihern Europe: “ 

1) Russia will in futux’e tioininate the Gulf of ITinhuKl and the 
central portion of the Baltic Hen, and has ileilnitely improved her stra¬ 
tegic position on land vis-it-vis Finland by taking poRsession of the 
Karelian Isthmus, the gateway to Southern Finland, with wide (two 
groups garbled) and acquiring ttcc€>sH to Northern Finland through 
the Kandalaksha-Kemijarvi railroad. 

2) Russia has strengthened her position vis-^-vis Sw-eden by the 
annexation of Hangd, which is like a pistol aiming at Stockholm, as 
well as through the future direct railrojul connection hetwwn liussian 
Karelia and Kirunn, which wull bring the Swedish ore mines wuthin 
easy I'each at any time. 

3) The Scandinavian countries have shown themselves too weak to 
help Finland in her fight against a great power. In Finnish eyes, 
orientation toward Scandinavia has tlius failed the test of lire. 

4) The neutrality of the Scandinavian count rie.s lias proved itself, 
inasmucli as the Western Powei’s liid not <lure to violate it by march¬ 
ing through them. 

5) The League of Nations has again proilucetl only paper decisions 
and suffered a defeat in Finland. 

6) The Western l^iwers di<l not get beyond attempts at military 
inteiwention and could not have given dtvisive help to the Finnish 
Army. Confidence in the Western Bovvers, especially England, is 
shaken. 

T) Geraiany has caused deep disappointment in Finland and in¬ 
curred hatred in many circles, bei^iiuse. of her attitude in tlie Kiisso- 
Finnish conflict, and her x^i^ess and radio. Political realists, however, 
are becoming aware that actually only two great powers, (Germany 
and Russia, have any influence in the Bailtie i-egion and that a connect 
orientation toward both is of vital importance to tlie Finnish nation. 

^ Not printed (B19/B003661). 

translation from the itiissian text of the treaty sifnml on Mar. 12, 1040, 
between the USSR and Finland is printed in Noriri Bovmmmtit on Foreign Policy, 
selected and edited by Jane Degras (London, vol. iii. pp. 421-424. A 

trax^Iation from the Finnish text is in Finland Meveals Her tieeret Documents, 
pp. S5-38. 
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8) Since it is not to be expected that the Finns will resign them¬ 
selves delinitely to tlse new lx)undary, and since it is uncertain whether 
the Russians I’t'gnrd the peace as an interim phase or temporary meas¬ 
ure, further tension in the Baltic region must be anticipated. But 
spread of the (Jreat Powera" War into that region has been prevented. 

Blxjoher 


No. 673 

S051/6011»e^ 200 

Menu^tamlum hfj an OfpHal of the Economic Policy Department 

Berwn, March 13, 1940. 
e. o. W VIII a 494. 

Min Humnkk WEia-Ks’ Memorandum^ 

The ineinoraiuhini contains only the already tiresomely familiar 
general principles of lIiilTs trade policy and no new constructive 
ideas. These principles are as follows: 

1. An intelligently regulated trade between nations is the indis- 
j^nsahle basis not only of economic prosperity but also of interna¬ 
tional peace. 

2. Sat isfac'tory trade l>etween nations presupposes, on the one hand, 
luletjuate a<*cess for every country to the i*aw materials of the world, 
an<l, on the otlier, the possibility of exporting the sui'plus of domestic 
produ<‘tion at profitable prices and on equal terms for all. 

3. Foreign trade is by its nature multilateral, not bilateral. Dis¬ 
criminations, exi'essive tariffs, quotas, and foreign exchange controls 
are tnuie restrict ions that ait' harmful to trade itself and to the living 
standarti ami et^onomic well-being of peoples, result in enmity and 
<'<>nHi<*ts, ami jeopaitlize peatt^ among the nations. 

4. 'Ihe re<’onstriiction of a sensible system of trade requires the 
gra<lual elimination of these barriei's, guaitintees against discrimina¬ 
tion, the general application of the most-favored-nation principle, 
and a reform of the monetary and credit systems with a view to re¬ 
storing the multilateral fimctioning of trade. 

llm prospe<‘ts for (he future position of the United States in inter¬ 
national tra<le have deteriorated considerably since the time when 
these principles, which Hull has restated in countless variations, were 
discussei! with the (lerman Government.® 


*This in the rnemt^randani handed to 0<)ring by Welles on Mar. 3 (see docu- 
No. aS'n. mid to Weiasilekcr by Kirk on Mar. 5 (see document No. 643, 
footnote 1 >. The text was released to the press on May 3 by the Department 
of State with the statement that it had appeared in excerpts and variously ^ans- 
texts in the KtiroiH»nii press. It is x^rinted in Department of State, Bulle¬ 
tin, liMO, vol. n, |). 461, and is identical with the text found in the German files 
(B21/B()Ci5421-22>. . , 

* For earlier Oerman-Ameriean exchanges concerning trade relations, see vol. 
I, documentH Nos. 458 and 460; vol. iv, documents Nos. 503 and 511. 
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1. 11x6 efforts to establish a self-suiBoieiit and totalitarian economy 
will, as a result of the war, receive added impetus in many countries, to 
the disadvantage of the United States. Simultaneously, progress will 
be made in ‘‘Ei'satz'’ products. 

2. In addition to Germany, another large part of the world includ- 
ing England and France has gone over to foreign exchangt* ctintrols 
and a controlled economy as a re.sult of the war. There is reason 
to assume that even tho.S6 countries, whose e.xpericnces with a coix- 
trolled economy have not yet Ijeexi as favorable as ours, will have to 
retain it for a time even after tiie war. A return to an economy free 
of foreign exchange controls probably would presupposci that the 
United States relinquish its gold in some way or other and place a con¬ 
siderable portion of it at the di.sposal of other countrie.s. It is con¬ 
ceivable that certain countries do not even desire a return to the gold 
standard. 

3. Closed trade areas in which American trade will lose ground 
stand out more clearly than heretofore: the British Empire with its 
sterling bloc satellites (such as Argentina and Uruguay); the Far 
Eastern yen bloc; Germany and the coxintries with whom she has 
clearing arrangements, and finally Qermany/Russia. Europe as a 
whole, hitherto the best customer of the United States, will lose its 
importance as a purchaser with no other countries taking its place. 
The United States’ strenuou.s efforts to secure t!u» Latin .Vmerican 
market—efforts which were resumed at the outbreak of the present 
war—are circumscribed by the fact that the United States cannot 
absorb enough goods from those countries, ('ompluints to that effect 
were already heard at the Foreign Trade (’oTiventi<m heU! in New 
York in December. Firms which had eagerly plunged into the South 
American market have already withdrawn again. C'redit terms, far 
from becoming easier, have even become more stringent. 

Nor has the pi*esent war, in contrast with file 'World War, brought 
about any increased purchase by England in the United States. On 
the contrary, England, for financial reasons, has had to re.strict in 
favor of the Empire her purchases of goods which the Unite<l States 
would like to sell. The Anglo-American commercial treaty has for 
that reason already lost some of its inxi>ortanco. Any consiilerable 
decrease in the foreign trade of the United States would lie doubly 
felt in view of the continued difficulties of the domo.stic economy. 

4. The United States is increasingly concerned alxout its gold hold¬ 
ings; in 1937 they amounted to “only” 50 percent and at the end of 
1939 to more than 76 percent of the world gold reserve (17.7 billion 
dollars). The increase during lOilO anxounted to 3.1 billion dollars. 
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This can bo accounted for chiefly—aside from the flight of capital to 
the United States—by the fact that a large part of the American 
export surplus had to be paid for in gold: a development which ac¬ 
cording to Hull’s theory of trade is most unsound and undesirable. 

American financiers are already resigned to characterizing as in¬ 
soluble the gold iirobleni with its attendant danger of uncontrollable 
credit expansion and devaluation of the gold. A reduction of tariffR^ 
if it could be put through at all, would conjure up problems of another 
kind. A return of the hoarded gold to normal circulation would not 
improve the position; nor, in all likelihood, would a tax on gold im¬ 
ports. There are at present very few incentives and opportunities 
for investing American capital in foreign loans. Reducing the price 
of gold, in itself an effective solution, would be costly, resulting in 
los8e.s for the Treasury, confusion in the rates of exchange, and im¬ 
pairment of the export trade. 

In u speech before the students of Yale University on January 81, 
1940, regar<ling the contribution to be made by the United States in 
the reconstruction of European economic life, Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle, Jr. made the following significant statements: ® 

“ . . . . we shall be st'uding goods which we produce in abundance 
to phus‘a where they are needed. We may, and no doubt will, hope 
that we shall he paid for them .sometime; but we will know that, paid 
or not, human suffering must be relieved. We shall find that the trade 
by whi<‘h tlw world lives has to be reestablished; and if there is no 
w'orking capital to start it moving again, we shall find ourselves help¬ 
ing to Silt up a considerable part of the world in business again. . . . 


‘‘It stMuus fanf ast ic today to suggest, for instance, handing over some 
of our aceumulated gohl as a free gift to reestablish international 
currency, to let other nations set their house.s in order, and thereby 
ivestabl'ish trade and nonnal life. But this may not seem nearly so 
fantast ie a few years hence. It seems impossible today to think of 
using the enormous and yet untapped resources of the Federal Reserve 
system as a means of rebuilding the shattered life of another conti¬ 
nent ; but when the time actually comes and we are faced with that 
contingency, we may find that the idea looks more like an immediate 
necessity than a fairy tale. . . 

Davtosek 


’The (HMite<l juissaRes which follow are not retranslated from the German but 
are taken from the original English text of the Berle speech as published In De¬ 
partment of State, BuUetin, 1P40, vol. n, pp. 1S9-142. 
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No. 674 

2*8/172206-OT 

T7\s Artibassador in Twket/ to the Foreign Minhtry 

Telegram 

MOST tJBQENT Axkaka, Muixih 14^ IMO—9 ; JiO p. m. 

No. 159 of March 14 Ec^ccivcci March 15—4:45 a. m. 

In a detailed discussion with the Foreii^yn Minister I stated that in 
view of the changes in the general situation due to conclusion of the 
peace ^ it was imperative for Turkey to re-€'xantine her relations with 
the Keich, For months wo had made every effort to improve the 
political atmosphere, too, by concluding an <H*on<>iiuc agreement. But 
under his direction all of the negotiations were being tlruwn out to an 
intolerable degree, and so I would have to have recourse to tlio inter¬ 
vention of the President in order to determine whether Turkey did 
not have every reason precisely at this time to improve luu* position 
with Russia and ourselves if she seriously desiretl to rt'sist the increas¬ 
ing pressui'e from the Western Powers. 

The intention of the Western Powers to int<*rvene in the Finnish 
conflict had removed the last doubt (hat if necessary the Allies would 
also rutlilessly disregard Turkish interests. 

Saracoglu had told me repeate<lly that Turkey would deliver cliro- 
mium only in return for completion of our tleliveries of heavy war 
material. I would ask my Government wliether it was not willing to 
do something in this direction if in return it could receive a formal 
statement from the Turkish Government to the effect that the latter 
would defend its neutrality even with force of anus, against the En¬ 
tente, should the latter attempt to <iraw it into a conflict, against its 
will. 

Saracoglu, very decidedly disturbed by the propose<l au<ii<*nce with 
the President, assured me immediiitely that (lie guarantee questions 
would be discussed at once and that tlu^ trade agreement would be 
settled in principle by the eml of this week. As far us the suggested 
statement was concerned, he couhl as.sure me that Turkey would never 
permit herself to be drawn into a <‘onfli<*t unless her interests were 
affected in terms of her commitments. Nor was there any st'cret 
agreement, as that would be incompatible with the constitution. He 
therefore saw no difficulty in making such a statement to us, in so far 
as it would be morally compatible with the friendly relations with 
the Western Powers. 

Since the Minister’s position is very insecure today as a result of 
the development of the situation, he would probably be glad to do 
everything to improve relations with Russia, in particular. Accord- 


See docuiaent No. 672. 
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ingly this woiihl bo the moment to place him face to face with definite 
decisions which, if ho should not wish to take them because of his 
poi-sonal ties with the Entente, might perhaps lead to his resignation. 
On that account I wouUt suggest that I be authorized to pursue the 
matter, so that he would he compelled to put it before Inonii. In 
return we might consi<ler delivery of several heavy batteries. 

To he* .sure, Saracoglu denies tliat pressure by the Western Powers 
is incmising aiul that the visit by the air force generals® has any 
other signiticunce than a departmental conference. But we have every 
reason t<i ladieve that the fir.st j>oint is not true. 

Papekt 


tiu* military and air attaches in a telegram sent Mar. 9 
<2(Vn/1722<l2), liad the arrival In Ankara of Gon. Jaunand, French Air 

For<'e <*hh*f in Syria, and uf (Air Marshal Sir William] Mitchell, in charge 
of British air fi»reeH in tht‘ Near Bant. 

No, 675 

10S/n2«7» 76 

Foreifpi Mhiiniet to the Embrnny in the Soviet Union 

Telegram 

No, 47{> Bermn, March 14, 1940. 

For (he Ainlwissador personally. 

Please vnU on M. Molotov and inform him about my trip to Rome, 
as lie requesteil.' I would ask you to tell him approximately the 
follow injuj;: 

L I huil already informed Ambassador Shkvartsev in a general way 
on Wetlnesduy evening regarding the purpose and nature of my visit,® 
but 1 also wish to inform M. Molotov thix>ugh you- 


* On Mar. 11. S<*h«!enhurg had «ent to the Foreign Ministry the following tele¬ 
gram : "'roday aske<l me to inform him as soon as possible about the 

Foreign Miaister’H trip to Home.” (103/112072) 

* .\n unsigaeii metnoranduiu of this conversation of Mar. 13 (F13/438-444) 
givea HuhKtnntially the same areoniit as paragraphs 2 to 7 of the telegram printed 
here. In a^ldition It <*onlai«K the following: 

**'rhe Foreign Mini.ster askexi the Ambassador whether he knew Helphand, 
the S4»vte( tliarg*^ <rAfTiiireH in Rcmie. 

“The Aiiihassmlor replied that he <lid not know him personally. 

“The Foreign Minister then asked whether the Ambassador knew Gorelkin, 
the new Soviet Afnhasaador to R<nne, who had returned to Moscow before pre¬ 
senting his erefientlalH. 

“'rhe Aiuhassudtir in return asked in what connection the Foreign Minister 
asked his finest ion. 

“'rh€* Foreign .Minister replied that he did not insist on an answer to his 
<|iu‘stl«»n as lie was still awaiting some related reports and after a time would 
speak to the Ainhnssador ah<>ut it. The Foreign Minister then emphasized that 
he would like very much to assist in Improving Italo-Russian relations. 

“The Amlmssador reiilied that he understood the Foreign Minister very clearly, 
but that even so he would like to return to his question, i. e., his counterquestion 
about the eoniitHdioii of the inquiry about Helphand. 
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2. In view of the close and friendly ndationa existing between 
Germany and Italy, it wius natural that the statesmen of lK)th coun¬ 
tries should fi-om time to time discuss the situation ami current prob¬ 
lems resulting therefrom. That was the occasion for this meeting 
also. 

3. The result of my convei-sations with Mussolini ami Count Ciano 
could be bi-iefly summarized by saying that the National Socialist 
and Fascist Governments were in complete agi-eement regarding the 
fact that the Western plutocracies wanted to <lestroy Germany and 
Italy, but that the two authoritarian states were firmly determined 
to combat this will to annihilate. While Germany was m)w actively 
waging war, Italy was assisting her with all the re.source.s at her 
disposal that could bo used at present. This kiml of cooiM'ration cor- 


“Tlie ForeiOT Minister that dlti not wish to s|ji*ak about this at tbo 

moment, but that he had not uiulerstood why Aniba.swadiir (lor<*lkln luifi been 
recalled so (tuickly, and that in the interi*sts of Kot»d Italo-UusHiau relatlona 
he had regretted the re<‘aU. But he wished to talk lo the Aiuba.ssa<ior about this 
at some later time, for at present, when he had no clear view of tlu* bnsia for 
the worsening of relations, it would be uimultabie to diKcuHs it. Tiu‘ Duct* dt^ 
slred improved relathms and regretted that there was no amlutHHudor In Uome, 
as he could act differently from a charge' d'affaires. The Forebrn IVIinisti^r then 
said he would also, through Ambassador Count von der Schulenburg, inform MM. 
Stalin and Midotov of tlie Ducv’.s wisln»H. The Duce clearD' \vutite<i belter 
relations, and surely Kussia too would have no fundamental ohj^H'tlon, He, 
the Foreign Minister, would gladly assist in the ipiestiou of reestablishing 
relations, if there was anything to lie done. 


“The Ambassador then returned to the question of Helphnnd ; he belleveti that 
he understood it quite clearly. 

“The Foreign Minister deidared that he would take no j;>osition on it at the 
present moment, but only say it was regrettalile tlint the two Htiites could 
negotiate in Home and Moscow not through fully a<’creiUtiHl iuidiuss*idt>rs but 
only through chargi% d’affaires, who did not have the opisirtunities that were 
ojjen to ambassadors. Within a reasonable iH*rlod he would s|H*ak to M. 
Shkvartsev about It. He hopetl it would be ia>.sHlble to clear away the dis¬ 
agreements. The Duce had been the llrst to reitignizc ib«* Hovlet State. There 
were no substantial differences between Italy and Uus.sla, btit on the <’ontrary, 
the two States w'ere tKionoiuiealiy complementary ami there wen* not even any 
political differences, Gernmny would be K<»rry If pa.sslng annoyance over an 
incident could prevent reestablishment of friemily relations. 

“The Ambassador declared he had clearly ufiderstootl all thl.s and wouhl re- 
Ijort to his Government about it. To the Foreign MlnlKt4*r’.s question about 
Gorelkin, the Ambassador to Rome, he couhl say that the latter had visited him 
twice in Berlin, en route to and from Rome. 

“To the Foreign Minister’s question, %vhether the occasion for <»orelkin’s 
recall had been the demonstration in Home for Finland, the Aiubawsaihir replied 
that he could not formulate the answer and would have to obtain clarillcatlon by 
asking Molotov. He could, however, sum up by pointing out that two great 
questions w-ere involved, the improvement of the HovU*t Union's relations with 
Italy and with Japan.” 

The files also contain an undated draft (Fl8/22:i -221) <»r a “irrivate and con¬ 
fidential” letter by Rlbbentrop for Schulenbiirg regar<ling Helphand, written 
as a supplement to the telegram printed. This letter was t*vldeiitly not sent, 
for a message to the same effect was Included In a telegram of Mur, 21 by llibben- 
trop for Schulenburg (see vol. ix>. 
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reaponded in ovprv mspcct with the agreements existing between the 
two countrieH, 

4. A particular ptjint in the discussions had been the question of 
the Italian coal supply, which, as was known, had entered a new 
stage lus a result of Britain’s interference with shipments of German 
coal by sn'ii. In an agrtnanent witli Italy,* the sea route had now been 
replaced by the land route. 

5. I luul also once more c.xplairuHl to the Duce the relationship be¬ 
tween Germany and the Soviet Union, stating, in fact, that this rela¬ 
tionship wa.s fort unately growing elosi^r and closer and that a definitive 
and firm hnsi.H had lanm created for this both through the political 
arrangement.s of last year and the trade agreement of this year.* 
Mussolini ha<l agreed with lhe.so statements of mine in every respect. 

6. In this t'onncction I luul expi*eLs.spd niy regret over the fact that 
relations lad ween Italy and the Soviet Union had not recently under¬ 
gone a similar favorai>Ie ilevelopment. Gennany regretted this the 
more since Mns-solini on hi.s own initiative, oven before our re¬ 
cent arrangeiueid.s with the Soviet Goverament, had espoused the view 
that it would Im* well to improve relations betw'een Germany and the 
Soviet Union. I wils unultle al.so to detect any real conflict at all be¬ 
tween tlu\ intere.H(.s of the two countries that could stand in the way of 
a re.storation of gmxl relatiotis. Mussolini had stated at the time that 
he would he very happy if Italo-Soviet relations improved again. He 
ha<l pointed out that Italy hud at the time l>een the first of the former 
Aliitnl Power.s to re»'ognize the Soviet Government, and had stated 
further that, in accordance with his basic attitude, he had already 
given in.sfructions that (•(•rtain economic que.stions pending between 
liojiu' aiui Moscow should la* haiulled in »is positive a sense as pos¬ 
sible. At the same time, to 1h‘ sure, Mussolini had mentioned that it 
luul Is-eu the Soviet Government which had unexpectedly recalled its 
Amlias-sador from Koine. But from everything the Duce had told 
me on this .subject 1 luul no doubt that Italy was anxious for a restora¬ 
tion of gooii rclat ions witli the Soviet Union and that she was prepared 
to lio her .share. 

7. I luul tinally explained our viewpoint on the Finnish question 
once more to the Italian statesmen in the manner familiar to the So¬ 
viet Government, at the same time stressing especially the fact that 
our attitude on this que.stion had been determined exclusively by Ger¬ 
man-Soviet friendship. 


• Xti, footnote 12. 

* Kii, 
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8, Regarding my visit to tlie Pope,® it might l>e said that tliis was 
purely and simply an act of coux-tesy on whicli wa had msolved after 
the Curia had at various times expressetl to us a <lesiro for greater 
harmony in our relations. The conversation had xxofc exceeded the 
bounds of general discussion of the relations iwtw’een Nait ional Social¬ 
ism and the Catholic Church. I luul saui in this connection that in 
principle we considered a sidtlenient and clurihcntion of the relations 
between Germany and the Curia possible, providetl the Catholic 
Church, in contrast to the present coiuluct of its <dergy in Genuuny, 
refrained from every form of political activity. Initiation and prepa¬ 
ration of a basic undex‘standing woultl x'equii*e considerable time, 
however, and in the given situation wouhi have to he postponed until 
later. At the same time I had also taken the opportunity to explain 
to the Pope our new relations with the Soviet Union. 1 had left no 
doubt in the Pope’s mind that it was a qiuvstion of a final X'eorganiza- 
tion of our relations on a firm basis, and that we liopeil to consolitiate 
these relations further. Moreover, laith parties were fully agreed 
that neitlxer would interfere in the internal atfuix’s of the other. 

For your information and guidance in your conversations, I am 
adding the following: 

We ax'e, of course, interested in an impx*ovement of Italo-Russian 
relations. I would <liei*efore ask you to emphasize especially the fore¬ 
going statements on this point in my Rome conversations, and at the 
same time ascertain whether and to wixat extent a tiesire of this kind 
is entertained on the Soviet side also. 

A telegraphic repoi*t is xrequested.® 

The Foi'eign Minister 

® See dociiineat No. CCS. 

•Docunient No. C84. 


No. 676 

TSsa/EsoTosse 

The InterTiaticmai Committee of fh^* lied Crona to the llUjh Command 

of the Weltmyiaeht 

Central Agency for Prisoners of War. 

Geneva, March 14, 1940. 
For the Casualties and Prisonei's of War Braiudi. 

The International Committee of the Red Cx*oss is rtH’eiving from 
various sources, inchiding the Italian Red Ch’oss in Rome, a X'eport to 
the effect that the camp for Polish prisonei's of war at Kozielsk 
(Smolensk district, USSR) is to be broken up. It is said that the 
prisoners will be brought to Germany. 
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No Ru&sjan report about tliis is available at present, and the Inter¬ 
national C;onHni(tco of the Rod Cross would be grateful if you would 
kiiully state whotlior the above report corresponds to the facts.^ 
Yours, 


* TIiIh comiiHinicaticn wuh sent t« the Foreign Ministry from the OKW on 
Mar. (7JSS.VKr»7(*s:iri/l), an<i on Apr. 1 a further communication, a telegram 
of Mar. 2H fnnii fiio international Red <?ross, was similarly transmitted from 
the OKW ("SfvOKo70s;J7), 'I'liis telegram stated: **Bequest information by 
telegrapii t'oiicerning Polisii prisoner of war camps in Russia—Starobielsk, 
Ko55i4dsk, Oslashkov. SheiKdovka, ami others—whether exchanged to Germany 
or still existing. We have many letters to transmit.” The OKW requested an 
answer from the Foreign Ministry to both inquiries. 

On Apr. II. tile Foreign Ministry sent telegraphic instructions to the Consulate 
In Geneva to Inform tlie International Red Cross that, so far as was known 
in Berlin. **the Soviet prisoner of war camps in Starobielsk, Kozielsk, Ostashkov, 
Shepetovka, and others still exist.” (7StSil/K5570838) 

* Signature illegible. 


No. 677 

87Ha/Kft417Ut» 71 

Afvmoramlum hy AmhaHHodo)' Ritter 

Berlin, March 15,1940, 

Itepresentutiv(\ Baburin iotlay told me the following: 

1. Almost 4 weeks have elapsed since the conclusion of the Agree¬ 
ment, but in the amiainents field only a few small firms have thus far 
repliinl to the iippuries of the Trade Mission. Only a single major 
item, i.e„ five Messerschmitt aircraft, have reached the actual negotia¬ 
tion stage. He requested tliat some pressure be put on the firms 
ctuuHTned to get tliein to reply to the offers and be prompt in closing 
couf racds. In this connection he referred to article 6 of the Economic 
Agreement.' 

I told M. Baburin that I could not take any action upon complaints 
of a geiHU'uI natun^; he shouhl send me a list of the firms in question 
hy Sat unlay morning. He replied that it would be a very long list 
if he were to name all tiie linns concerned, and that he would cite only 
the principal firms, 

2. In the iiulustrial field the chief difficulties were with regard to 
ships and coal. Negotiations liad now been in progress for 5 months 
reganling the ships, and for 2 months regarding the coal, Tlie 
pace of the negotiations made a far from favorable impression in 
Moscow. When he called on the Ministry of Economics, he was told 
there that action would be taken with respect to the coal firms. And 
when he conferred with the coal syndicate, he was told that the 
decision lay with the Ministry of Economics. He would ask us in 


* I>«H'umenl No. (k)7. 
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particular that the coal negotiations be exi>edited. The Soviet 
Government had resumed delivery of petroleum products, but it was 
getting no steel tubes. Thus far not a single ton of coal had been 
delivered. Moscow wanted to know in particular when the first 
phosphate ship bound for the Kola Peninsula would bring coal. At 
the I. G. [Farben] he had been told that the fii'st ship which was to 
load phosphate had left, but without coal, the reason being that they 
wanted the ship to sail as quickly as possible and that on that account 
there had been no time to send it to Rotterdam. 

Regarding the question of tlie ships, 1 pointed out to Babarin that 
the Soviet Government itself had repeatedly changed its mind about 
deliveries, so that the negotiations always hail to be started over again. 
With regard to the coal I pointed out to him that no wishes for large 
coal shipments had been expressed until the final stage of the negotia¬ 
tions. The first price tiemands iuul been made in ignorance of the 
general price basis. Meanwhile the prices asked by Germany had 
been reduced. Apart from this, however, I had to call his attention to 
the interrelation between the petroleum prices demaiuUHl by the Soviet 
and the coal prices demanded by us. If the Soviet Government took 
no account of our basic schedule when setting the prices for petroleum, 
neither would we be able to do this for coal. I took the occasion to 
inform M. Baburin tiiat Rumanian petroUnun prices hud meanwhile 
been reduced to one-third of the former rates. If the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment accepted the former prices as decisive at tliat time, the present 
prices would have to be decisive for the new prices now. iiubarin 
tried to extricate himself by saying that ho was in a dillicult position. 
The negotiations relative to petroleum were comliu‘te<l in Moscow, 
those on coal, here. Regarding petroleum we would have to talk to 
Moscow. The prices asked by the Soviet Xlniou for petroleum were 
the same for all countries, namely, the C\)ustaida base lute. 

3. With regard to the ships, Baburin gave the following details: 

An assurance had been given by the Ministry of Kconomics with 

regard to tlie motor vessel Memel^ but the North Genmm Idoyd refused 
to sell the ship. A similar situation existed with reganl to the 
Pallatia (a sister ship of the Phonicia). Tlie ships in hotli instances 
were cargo-passenger vessels, llio prices a>kiHl for them st) far were 
excessive. 

Similar difficulties existed with regard to the taixker and the crane 
ship wanted by the Soviet Union. No offer had us yet Innui made with 
regard to the crane ship. 

4. Babarin also objected to the excessive prices that Inul Imm asked 
in the negotiations for a buna plant; 85 million reichsmarks were now 
being asked, not including technical assistance, I told him that I 
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coultl not, of course, venture any opinion on this because the price of 
a plant depended on its capacity. Babarin had no accurate informa¬ 
tion on this matter, either; he spoke of a capacity of 10,000 tons. 

Rf'l-l 'HiH 


No. 678 

218 a/ 471714 -lT 

Foreign Minister Bihlx ntrop to Field Marshal Goring 

Berlin, March 16,1940. 

I>K\» FiKi,n Marshal: In pursuance of our telephone conversation 
on March 8 * I have had another detailed report made to me on the 
profjrrcss of the latest discussions with the Rumanian Government con- 
cerninj; the regulation of Gerinan-Rumanian economic relations. 

Since the promise was obtained from the Rumanian Government in 
the Agreement of Di'cember S21,1069,* that it would see to it that Ger¬ 
many obtained i:}0,00<) tons of i>etroleum products a month in any case, 
at first for a year, the main question at the discussions held at this time 
was to translate into practice the protnise likewise given by the Ru¬ 
manian Government last DecemlHir, namely, to deliver the petroleum 
at “fair prices”. This proved to be very difficult, as the Rumanian 
Government state<l at lii-st that it was unable to prevent the entirely 
disproportionate increa.se in the petroleum jmices. We insisted that 
the petroleum l>e made available to us at pi’ewar prices, with at most 
a small increa.se; otherwise we would sell a corresponding portion of 
the German export.s which are vital for Rumania with the same large 
increase in pri<'o with which the Rumanian petroleum is now encum¬ 
bered. On this basis for negotiations an agreement has now been 
reached accoriling to which petroleum on the one hand and war ma¬ 
terial on the. other will bo calculated approximately at prewar prices. 
So as to guarantee that there is no interruption in deliveries, this 
agreement has been put into operation first of all for an amount of 
alK)ut tons of petroleum, effective from March 1. Witli this 

amount the available means of transportation can probably be fully 
lit ilized up to about the middle of May. In the meantime a number of 
other (pie.stion.s, especially with regard to assuring the grain supply, 
will btt dealt with in the new negotiations of tire two governmental 
c«»umifft‘es .starting on March 18 in Bucharest, and in this connection 
an agreement will be concluded on the direct exchange of war material 
for jHdroIeum for an entire year. 


* No m*ord of thiH oniv^^rsation haw boon found. 

* iloenment No. 602, footnote 2. 
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Since the petroleum prices in Rumania have risen several hundred 
percent over the prewar period, the ^larantee of the prewar price rep¬ 
resents a very considerable ^ain for the German national economy. 
Moreover, so far it has always been possible in the negotiations with 
Rumania to secure as much petroleum as could removed with the 
available means of transportation. I>urin^^ the period when the Dan¬ 
ube was ice-bound there was still enough available under old contracts 
for transportation by rail. The arrangement for excdiange of i>etro- 
leum for war material was then reached in time to have suflicient quan¬ 
tities on hand for the greater transportation facilities available after 
the Danube would be open again. Since there is already fundamental 
agreement between the German and the Rumanian Governments on a 
continued exchange of petroleum for war material for the coming year, 
the supply of petroleum at moderate prices has thereby been assured 
for a considerable period; especially as the Rumanian (government has 
given assurance time and again that it will keep its promi.se to 
make available up to 130,000 tons of |x'(roleum a month. 

The negotiations having proceeded in the manner just descrilH'd, 
I believe it must be stated that they turned out entirely satisfactorily 
and fully safeguard our vital interests in deliveries of petroleum, and 
that the establishment of the petroleum price on the prewar basis rep¬ 
resents another very considerable advance. 

The i^roblem of the rate of excliange was of no importance during 
these negotiations; in particular the fact that in Dec’cmber we re¬ 
quested and obtained at least a partial adjustment of the rate of ex¬ 
change of the reichsmark did not occasion difficulties of any sort dur¬ 
ing these negotiations. On the contrary, the gain on the rate of ex¬ 
change which we obtained benefits us to the full extent precisely when 
the petroleum prices are established on the pi'ewar basis. I would 
be particularly grateful to you if you would give an explanation to 
this effect to the offices wliich you informed incorrectly in this matter. 

A really serious difficulty in assuring our petroleum and grain pur¬ 
chases results from the fact that the value of our increased imports 
from Rumania, even calculated at prewar prices, is very considerably 
higher than the value of our exports to Rumania, e. g., in the past year. 
Since the beginning of the war our negotiators have been trying to 
bridge this gap with all conceivable means, such as acceptance of ad¬ 
vance payments, credit operations, etc. They will try with every 
possible means to assure our vital imports from Rumania also in the 
future, without too great additional claims on Germany’s productive 
capacity for purpose of exports. 

With best regards and Heil Hitler! 


VON Ribbentrop 
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No. 679 

a24/31Ht4<V 44 

Menwraruhmh hy an Official of the Prussian State Ministry 

V. P. r>r>00/5 g Karinhall, March 16, 1940, 

Conference on Sfain Under the Chairmanship op the Fieu> 

Marshal 

l^reNcni: State Secr©t4iry Korner 

Under State Secretary von Jagwitz 
Ministerialdirektor Staatsrat Wohlthat 
HeiT Bethke 
Herr Bernhardt 

Ministerialdirektor Staatsrat Dr. Gritzbach 
Ministerialdirigent Marotzke 
nfter 12: 45 Minister Dr. Clodius 

Ministerialdirigent Nasse 

Under State Secretary von Jagwitz gav^e a brief account of the his¬ 
torical development of Rowak and the subsidiary of the Hisma and 
Sofin<lus concern in Spain. Then Under State Secretary von Jag¬ 
witz commented on the Protocol and Agreement ^ concluded by Minis¬ 
terialdirektor Stuatsrat Wohlthat, Head of the German Delegation, 
with the Spanish Government; he regarded it as disadvantageous to 
(lermun^' in so fur us the relative quantities of goods to be traded were 
scahnl to the unfavorable level of German-Spanish trade in 1935, 
and furtlicrinore because it contained no "binding and clear-cut ar¬ 
rangements 'with res|H'ct to the volume of trade and the form of the 
Agreement; on the contrary, owing to the looseness of the Agreement 
it was left to the discretion of the Spaniards to deliver goods as they 
saw fit. Moreover, no account had been taken of the wishes of the 
Reich Ministry of Blconomics, which were aimed at curtailing deliv¬ 
eries to the enemy powers. The adverse consequences of the loose 
form of the Agreement had already shown themselves in 

1) the failure of the Spaniards to release specific commodities, espe¬ 
cially w<H>h aiul 

2) the coiU‘lusion by Spain of a more favorable agreement with 
f’rance. 

Ministeriaklirektor Staatsrat Wohlthat replied to this that under 
the Prot<K*oI of December 22, 1939, the present arrangement was in- 
teiided mei^ely for the duration of the war and was only a transition to 
the projected comprehensive trade agreement between Germany and 


* No. 4S2. 
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Spain after the war. Agreements more far-reaching than the present 
could not be concluded owing to the current conditions of international 
traffic between Germany and neutral Spain. To extract more was 
impossible because the war-caused difficulties of delivery and trans¬ 
portation permitted no positive commitments; sucli commitments, 
moreover, would also have reacted to Germany's disadvantage since 
we were likewise unable to make positive promises about deliveries. 
The Protocol reaffirmed the Secret Agrc'cunent concIude<l in lOHT with 
the Spanish Nationalist Government; furthermore, the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment promised to maintain the basic accord of July 1930 together 
with all obligations arising for the Spanish Government, also in con¬ 
nection with the war debts, until such time as a comprehensive trade 
agreement is concluded with Germany, Finally, both Cirovernments 
refer explicitly in the Protocol to the provisions of the Secret Treaty 
of Friendship under which each contracting party undertakes in the 
event of waidike involvements with a third power to avoid anything 
that could redound to the advantage of the enemy or the disadvantage 
of the other party. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the Protocol, all German claims existing 
prior to the negotiations in the summer of 1939, as well as the results of 
the negotiations in the summer of 1939, have been assured for the du¬ 
ration of the present war and the period thereafter until conclusion of 
an economic agreement after the war. 

After the end of the present war, negotiations woukl be entered into 
with respect to both the volume of trade and the relative proportion 
of trade in conformity with the schedules of commodities annexed 
to the Protocol. The commodity schedules represent the wishes of 
both Spain and Germany. Conclusion of the Agreement was lUK^essary 
because Spain had previously committe<l herself to concludes an agree¬ 
ment with Germany first of all. One could not pass up tliis opportu¬ 
nity. After the end of the civil war it had thex'efore lx*en necessary 
last summer to negotiate with the Spaniards. Similarly, w'e could 
not have disregarded the Spaniards’ wish for negotiations last Novem¬ 
ber, The Spaniards had intended to build up tlieir economy aften* the 
civil war in collaboration with Germany, and they adhered to this 
purpose. If we had not negotiated, it would have given the Spaniards 
the right to come to terms with other powers. That would have left 
us the losers. As regards the possibilities of transport during the war, 
several plans had been elaborated and were now being carried into 
effect (blockade runners, etc.). 

Minister Dr. Clodius confirmed that every possible pi*essure was 
being brought to bear also by the Foreign Ministry to obtain the 
largest possible quantity of commodities from Spain. To the sugges¬ 
tion of the Field Marshal that the Secret Agreements concluded with 
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Spain dnrin|r the civil war ought also to be invoked, Minister Dr. 
Clodius replied that tliis would be attended to. Pressure would also be 
exerted to get a Spanisli commission to come to Germany now so as 
to wind up tlie rt'cognition of debts, 

Under State Se<‘retary von Jagwitz thought it was necessary to re¬ 
turn the Sofindus concern to Herr Bernhardt’s direction as promptly 
as possible. Witli his knowledge of Spanish conditions, Bernhardt 
was to try to get as inudi as possible out of Spain through the Sofindus 
organization, llie Sofindus concern, by the way, was being run effi¬ 
ciently. losstss suffered by some of the subsidiaries in Spain as a 

result of had investments, etc., had been liquidated. An investigation 
into the efficieiu^y of management of the subsidiaries mentioned had 
l>een decided upon by the advisory council of Kowak in which the 
Keich Finan<‘e Minister was also represented. 

Ministerialdirigent Nasse stated that according to the latest reports 
of the trust company the management and accounting of the enter- 
prise.s in Spa in had given no cause for serious complaints. The defects 
which had become evident in individual companies should be rectified 
immcilintely; however, on this point the Reich Finance Minister was 
also of the opinion that the sound enterprises should be preserved and 
the unprofitable ones be dispo.sed of as quickly as possible in order to 
avoid further los.sc\s. 

Under State Se<’retary von Jagwitz stressed once more that these 
quest i<mjs luuj already been s<'.tt1ed in the advisory council of Rowak, 
and that he wais also in <»lose touch with the Reich Finance Minister in 
order to assure prompt financial settlement. 

In cimciusion the Field Marshal gave out the following directives: 

1. On the basis of the Agreement concluded by Staatsrat Wohlthat 
witli the Spaniards, with which no fault >vas to be found, we should get 
all we <’un in essential commodities, especially raw materials, e. g., 
wol f ram, t in, menmry, and wool, from Spain. The system for break¬ 
ing through the blockade must be further developed, as also the possi¬ 
bility of bringing valuable raw materials to Germany by air. 

2. Tlie iinpleineutation of the commercial policy measures, as de- 
ciile<l by the (^unmittee on Commercial Policy^ will remain in the 
iuuul.s of the Head of the Delegation, Ministerialdirektor Staatsrat 
Wohlthat, wiio will conduct the necessary interdepartmental confer- 

B, "Fhe enterprises of the Sofindus concern established in Spain with 
Reich funds will remain under the supervision of Under State S^- 
rctary von Jagwitz in the Economics Ministry under the terms of the 
powers now vested in him. The entei'prises must he examined in order 
to awertain whether they can operate profitably in the long run. 
Uruier State Secretary von Jagwitz, in cooperation with the advisory 
council of Rowak-Hisma, especially the Reich Finance Ministry, will 
accordingly take the necessary steps to liquidate unprofitable enter¬ 
prises in particular. The enterprises must be operate in accordance 
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TPith sound business practices with the object of producing a high rate 
of profit. 

4. Whenever matters which mxist be dealt with by Staatsrat Wohl- 
that in implementing the Agreement touch the interests of the Rowak- 
Hisma-Sofindus concern and where commercial policy interests so 
require. Staatsrat Wohlthat and Under State Secretary von Jagwitz 
will adjust in consultation with one another any conflictang views that 
may arise. 

5. Herr Bernhardt will immediately leave for Spain. He will 
resume direction of the Sofindus concern for tlie purpose of ensuring 
the development of this concern in accordance with sound business 
practices and investigating the profitability of the separate enter¬ 
prises. He will be subject to the directives of Under State Secretary 
von Jagwitz in his capacity as chairman of the advisory council of 
Rowak, 

As director of Hisma and the Sofindus concern he must, like any 
other private businessman, safeguard their economic interests and re¬ 
frain from any political activity. Representation of (»ermany\s poli- 
cal and commercial interests rests exclusively in the hands of the Ger¬ 
man Embassy in Madrid, 

Bernhardt must keep in close touch with the Gerninn Embassy and 
keep it constantly informed on all basic problems within his field of 
activity. The German Embassy, by the same token, will extend to 
Hisma and the Sofindus concern every assistance due it as a firm that 
is owned by the Reich. 

It must be enjoined upon Bernhardt that tiie German e<*onoinic 
positions which have been estahlishe<l in tlie economic, life of Spain 
and which will be of value also in the future must he maintained and 
if possible expanded in accordance with the principles of sotind busi¬ 
ness practice. 

The special position which the Rowak-Hisma-Rofindus concern has 
occupied in the past is wt intiuided to be pernianeiit. ''rhe concern 
must conduct its business like any other private firm. Ilerr Bern¬ 
hardt is charged with putting the Vnterprises of the Sofimlus concern 
on such a firm basis as to enable them to play a leading pai't in the 
Spanish ^onomy of their own accord. 

6. Minister Dr. Clodius will direct the issuance of a passport to 
Herr Bernhardt entitling him to travel to Spain. 

MARfn'ZKE 


No. 680 

2.65./172208-Oa 

The State SecretuTi/ to the Emhcuiny hi Turhey 
Telegram 

SECRET BEitntN, March 17, 1940. 

140 O. o. Pol. II 531 g. 

For the Ambassador personally. 

I. What can be put at the disposal of the Embassy in the economic 
field is not enough to induce Turkey to offer us political concessions 
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of tho kind under consideration in addition to the necessary economic 
quid i)ro tjno, aithou|jrh it would perhaps suffice for a measure of im¬ 
provement in the political atmosphere. In particular, it is still im- 
po.s.siI>le to {•onHi<ler the delivery of heavy guns. Delivery of ships, 
too, is warranted only uiuler siiecial conditions; a separate instruction 
on thi.s will follow.* 

Furthermore we hiinlly l)elieve that Turkey is willing to make a 
formal statement, that she would resist if the Western Powers should 
try to draw her int<j the, conflict against her will. 

II. It is also questionable whether we are interested at present in 
any attempt to dissipate the active distrust of Turkey which continues 
to exist in Moscow and the di.strust of the Soviet Union which exists 
in 'J'urkey, by actively promoting a direct rapprochement between 
the two Powers. For the present therefore, the only thing that can 
1x5 done is to bring about a gnulual improvement in German-Turkisli 
relatioiKS throtigh economic agreements on a moderate scale, an ap¬ 
propriate press policy, and similar methods. 

Weizsacker 


* No. 081. 


No. 681 

4Sai/!C14424r> 

Atf»u>ratulum. by the Depvfy Director of the Economic Policy 

Department 


Berlin, March 17,1940. 

After the ina(t<‘r had lawn presented to him on March 16, the 
Foreign Minister gave his approval for delivery of the three ships 
to 'I'urkey pursuant to the Fiihrer’s directive, provided that Turkey 
delivered <'hromium ore in payment of a considerable portion of the 
equivalent of the ships (that is, not only for the balances still due). 
It is therefor(‘ n<» longer necessary to approach the Fiihrer again. 

I have infornnal the State Secretary orally. 

1. 'I'o he stihmitted to Ministerialdirektor Wiehl. 

2. 'I'o Minister Moraht, with the i-equest that he have correspond¬ 
ing instructions sent to Ankara* with reference to the political tele¬ 
gram of March 16.* 

Glodius 


’Teleftrain No. in.’S of Mar. 28 {849a/E507010-ll). 

•Tills refers to dis-unieat No. «80. The change in date is explained in a 
marginal note on another copy (2121/462373-74) of document No. 674. 
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No. 682 

40ft8/B!Oe7401-04 

The Minister in Norway to the Foreign Ministry 
Ti^legram * 

ISTo. 862 of March 17 Osi.o, March 17, 1940. 

Received March 19—8: 00 p. m. 

I^oL VI 787, 

1) The radio address of Foreign Minister Koht an<l the speech of 
Finnish Minister President Ryti before l^irlianient “ are refjcarde<l here 
as the severest rebuke the small neutral cotintriorS ever administered 
to the Western Powei’s, particularly Rn^huuL It is stressetl that both 
statesmen said that the Western lowers, which in the first 8 months 
of the Russo-Finnish conflict did practically nothing to aid Finland, 
only started conversations^—whicli were coiuUtional in form and con¬ 
cerned inadequate assistance to boot—at a time when help woiild in 
any case have been too late to count for much. Accortlin^ to tlie state¬ 
ments made by Koht and Ryti, the view prevails here generally that 
the tactics of the Western Powers in the last 2 weeks before the con¬ 
clusion of peace amoimtetl to an avt)idance of open military int<^r- 
vention in behalf of Finland, at the same time us the press of the two 
countries, particularly that of France, was lomlly proclaiming the 
readiness of the Western Powera to intei’\'ene, and the attempt was 
also being made to conceal by certain preparaitions the lack of a will 
to intervene. 

2) The opinion always held by Foreign Minister Koht, which I 
reported several times, is thereby confirine<l; namtdy, that the West¬ 
ern Powers, and especiallj’- England, hardly honestly desired open 
military intervention in behalf of Finland; mainly Ix'causo they did 
not want to get involved in a war with Russia, the^' avoi<le<i an open 
violation of Sweden’s and Norway’s neutrality, and reganUnl landing, 
transit, and assistance operations as difficult and problematical. It 
was the desire of the Western Powei*s until the very last, as Koht indi¬ 
cated, to get Sweden and Norway to intervene in the fight and thus 
out ojf Germany’s supplies from both countries. 

3) Since the conclusion of the Russo-Finnish <‘onfUct, it is no longer 
assumed here that the question of a laiuliiig by England and France 
in Norway could become acute in the near future. Among other 
things, the statements of Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
March 13, to the effect that England had never thought of violating 
Swedish and Norwegian neutrality, jire being cited in support of this 
view. 

* Actually sent as a letter. 

* Excerpts from these speeches of March 14 and 15, respectively, appear in the 
Times (Ix>ndou), for Mar, 16 and 16. 
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4) On the other liand, it is recognized here that German ore imports 
from Swetlen and German navigation to Murmansk are still a thorn 
in the side of the Western Powei-s, and that the great defeat that 
England aiui France 8uffere<l us a result of the settlement of the Russo- 
Finnish conflict, which took place against their will, might he a real 
fact^u* in causing the Westei-n Powers to close the loophole in the 
blcR'kinle which is I'cprcwnttnl by our ore transports along the ISTor- 
wegiau const, ami which is of extraordinary importance to Germany. 
Iiuiicntions of any kiiui that the Western Powei*s are determined to 
take such iueasurt\s are us yet lacking, and it is doubted, particularly 
sin<*e the conclusion <»f the Russo-Finnish conflict, that tJiey will do 
so. It is pointed out that such luciisures, even if amounting presum¬ 
ably only to haras^ineni tlirough more or less regular attacks in Nor¬ 
wegian t4*rril«>rial \Mders from the high seas, represent a clear-cut 
vitiation of Norwegian neutrality; this would occasion the greatest 
hesitation by tlu^ ^Vestern Powci*s so long as we ourselves refrain 
from an <»pen violation of the neutrality of neutral countries. It is 
pointe*! out in support of this view that Churchill, and a few days ago 
Umier Ht^cretary of State Butler, ht>th stated in the House of Com- 
moiiB® tfuit England was very xnuch interested in the question of Ger¬ 
man ore shipments via Narvik, but the study of how to reduce these 
shipments raised such difficult problems that as yet it had been im- 
poKsthle to do anything in the matter. 

5) It may assumed tliat Norway will energetically oppose any 
attempt of the Western Powers to violate her territorial waters or her 
territory. She is also counting in this case on the moral support of 
the entin^ neutral world, including America, and Norway accords all 
tJie mom importun<*e to tliis since she, for her part, could probably 
employ only diplomatic means. Norway considers her absolute neu¬ 
trality the best defense against attacks by the Great Powers, and she 
Boems determined to preserve it. 

Bratjer 


•On Miir. 6 and IB, re«pet*tlvely. 


No. 683 

B21/H0054aH- 

The Charge d'A if cures in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 

No. 377 of Ikfnrch 18 Washingtok, March 18,1940—11; 10 a. m. 

Keceived March 19—1:40 p. m. 

1. T!io Duke of Coburg’s visit got off to an excellent start, both on 
his arrival in San Francisco and during the 3 days he spent there.^ 

> See »l.,<-mnent No. MO &)r the IwckKround on the visit of the President of 
the German Bed i'ross to tbe United States. 
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The San Francisco press carried lonijr friendly articles with (he Duke’s 
picture, emphasizing his statement concerning (lerniuny's secure posi¬ 
tion and confidence in victory. At the steamer's arrival the mayor, 
the chief of police, and tlie Red Cross were represented; thereafter the 
mayor paid the Duke an official visit. The chairman of t he Sun Fran¬ 
cisco World Exposition ojffered the Duke, for the Reich Government, 
a favorably situated pavilion for the (lermnn exhibit free of charge; 
a separate report ^ is l^ing made on this. 

2. The American Government, Congress, and tlie American Red 
Cross maintained cool resei've with reference to the DukeV visit and 
tried to sabotage it. Nevertheless, it was possible to make the Duke’s 
visit to tlie Nation’s capital a consitlerable success considering the 
pro-Allied attitude of wide circles here. The Duke arrived in Wash¬ 
ington on March 14. The visit with President R<>osevelt, scheduled 
for the moiming of March 15, was canceUnl hecaust* the Presi^lent was 
indisposed. In the afternoon a luncheon was held with many influen¬ 
tial American newspapermen. In the evening I urrungcil a hancpiet 
with 100 xmominent personalities of the Rtnl Ch'oss, the Government, 
Army, Navy, and the Diplomatic Ci)rps, as well as a reception the 
next day, which was attended by almost UKH) pers<ms. ('onseqiumtiy, 
the President of the American Red ('ross, Norman Davis, could not 
avoid giving at least a very small dinner in liis own home. On the 
17th the Swedish Minister gave a small luncheon, and in the afternoon 
there were big memorial exercises at the Embassy for the war <lend and 
a reception for the German colony. Sliortly lx*fore the Duke’s de¬ 
parture for New York, President Roosevelt, pndnihly partly as a 
result of influence exerted by persons confi<ientially in toucli with the 
Embassy, and also owing to the favorable impression left by the digni- 
tied reception accorded Sumner Wene.s in Berlin, decidtul to receive 
the Duke although he was still indisposcMh During the visit, which 
lasted almost half an hour. President Roosevidt and the Duke con¬ 
versed in a friendly and animated manner alwmt the Dukes trip. 
Roosevelt showed special interest for the work of the Red Cross and 
health conditions in the occupied I\)lish territories. No <*urrent 
political subjects were touched upon. Tl\e Washington press reported 
extensively and objectively on the Duke's entire stay. 

In summary it may be said that Roosevelt's parting words: ‘T 
am sure that your trip will do a lot of good,’’ '* H(‘curately characterize 
the Washington visit. This success is essimtially <lue to tlie Duke’s 
personality and the humanitarian charaeter of his mission which 
offered our enemies little chance for attack. The success of the Duke’s 


* Not found. 

• The quoted passage is in English in the original. 
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visit to the Nation's capital will contribute toward assuring the success 
of the further com^e of the trip as well. In all probability it will be 
possible to prevent the planned Polish and Czech demonstration of 
protest. 

A written report will follow.^ 

Thomsen 


• Not folUMj 


No. 684 

44m/r.0Bmm 

The 4*1 mhfmmdoT in the Soviet V nion to the Foreign Ministry 

Telogram 

mvuKV Moscow, March 18, 1940—4: 30 p. m. 

No. 5;M) of Man'll IH Eeceived March 18—5: 50 p. m. 

With reference to your telegi'am No. 476 of March 14.^ 

Your insfnu'tions have been carried out. Molotov asked me to ex¬ 
press his espe<‘inl thanks to the Foreign Minister for the extraordin¬ 
arily interest ing information wliich was important for the Soviet Gov- 
ernimuif. 'Fhe Soviet Government was, of course, keenly interested 
in being informed regarding the relations between two such large 
center.s of power as Germany and Italy. Molotov then explained 
that the Soviet Government was not at all to blame for the deteriora¬ 
tion in relations with Italy. He commented quite bitterly on the at- 
t ituile of the Italian Government and the Italian press toward the So¬ 
viet Tnion and cIos^mI with the following statement: The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment was glail that Italy show'ed understanding for Germany’s 
political attitude ujid gave Germany her support. Mussolini’s words 
regarding his reiuiiness to work for an improvement in relations with 
the Soviet Pnion were encouraging, to be sure, but concrete proof was 
as y<*f hu'king that Italy was seriously determined to alter her rela- 
i ions with the Soviet Union; consequently the Soviet Government was 
for the present adopting an attitude of waiting. 

Despite the inilitference <Usplayed, I have the impression that the 
Soviet Government will ghuUy avail itself of any opportunity which 
may uriM* to nurimilize its relations wdth Italy 

SCHXTLENBXTRG 


* No, ^ ^ 

'Mariiiniil In RlblH^ntrop’s bandwritinpr: “Mackensen.” Bibbentrop 

presiifjiahly S<»h«U*nbur|f> telegram after his return from the Hitler— 

MusHfCInl eo}iv«*rMa!ienH at the Brenner^ Mar. 18 (see vol. ix), and ordered that 
the tlnal piiragraph he culle«l to Mackensen’s attention. For Mackensen's 
telegram of Apr. t <5S2/241990-91) on a conversation with Ciano about Italo- 
St»vi4»t relntloUH, %'«»!. i.x. 
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Un^vr l^tcte (^earet<try Ilmcke to Helmuih Lauw 

Januabt 28, 1941. 

Dkae Mmn Lavx: I enclose the wretched article. I have tried to meet your 
wishes, hut I clon*t know if I have HtimMMied. As a rule I am more inclined to 
a solier style. Anyhow you will <fhanKe w^hat doesn’t suit you, I am of course 
ready nt any time to take on any further corrections myself. How about the 
pronifMcd pletures? 

With e<»rdinl i:reetinjr,s and Hell Hitler, 

Votirs, etc. Henckb 


I Knclosure] 

Tla» IN^lish State hmi to exist. Through the decisive German victory 

and the breaking away of its Ukrainian and White Kussian elements this un- 
ineky rreatun* of V4*rsaiileH had suffered dissolution. In the circumstances it 
was only natural that the Governments of the tw'o Great Powers on whom had 
devolveil” on historic. isiHtinil, and ^teoKraphic ^trounds—responsibility for 
ortler in the Hast wished io etaieert directly on the political line to be followed. 
This imriKise was served hy the second trip of the Foreign Minister to Moscow, 
which IwKan on »St»ptei«l»ei‘ 27, IlKh), and w'as successfully comi>leteci only 2 
days later. 

On SepteinlM*r 2d, IhHSh our Ministerial si>€<dal train w^as en route from the 
Filhrer Headquarters to Berlin. The immediate staff w’as well aware that for 
several days planH had been lamding for a trip hy the Foreign Minister to Mos- 
*‘ou. but beyond this we knew nothing. Just a few hours before arrival in 
Berlin came the final deidsioa that the very next morning Herr von B-ibbentrop 
w'ould fly to ItuMsla. The question, which of us were designated to accompany 
him. was s<Kiii answered hy the fact that an oflScial of the Protocol Department 
went arouiHl in the train aiu! cidlecttni the passports of those concerned. I was 
naiuradiy very pleawKl whtm he came to me too. The first flight to Moscow, in 
August, in which I had partU’lpated, was still vivid in my memory as a great 
experieiic«\ I hH»lc<Ki forward to a second trip to Russia with quite special 
eXidtetueiit. 

Imiacdiatfdy, right in the train, there began the by no means simple technical 
preparations for such a trip. I, for example, received from Under State Secre¬ 
tary tSauH. who-'Just as in August—was again our “Chief of Staff,’* instruc- 
tUniH tu take care of gathering and hiinging all files, documents, and maps which 
might lie useil during tin* pr<K*ee<llngH. Dur comrades in Protocol, among many 
<»ther ttiinga, had to take care of the readiness of the two planes, and, as far as 
Iw»iHible. jiIhii make arrangements for allotting the Foreign Minister’s time in 
The telephone and radio traffic, always lively during moves of the 
MifdHterlai train, now rea(*he<i Its peak. From all stations conversations with 
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Berlin and Mos<‘ow were held. K%'en tiniay I marvel that diiririi: cair Hhort 
stops our telephone oftlehils always managed tt» make eoiitaet with Mtmettw. 

About 8:30 a. m. on S€»ptemlH»r 27, the drat War Haerifli-e Sunday, the rela¬ 
tively small hand of “Kussia-ltiers** j^athered at Tmuiadhof airiK»rt. Shortly 
before 9:00 arrived the Foreign Minister, who dnrlni; the nljzht had held a 
number of political eon versa tUma and c<instH|uentl^ had only a \erj' brief rest. 
A few minutes later the Coiulor plane. Urenzmark^ which the KUhrer ha<l a^ain 
placed at Herr von Rihhentrop's dissHmal, took *>fr. The other |»lan4» with part 
of the staff had already left 3 hours earlier. Hardly were we in the air before 
office routine resximed, just as in the WilheliustrasHe or the HtHHda! train. The 
Foreign Minister worked as usual. He 8iH»ke with ShkvartHev, the Soviet 
Ambassador, who flew with us to Moscow, rei*elv<*€l reports friuii his eoUeajjnes, 
and had files brought to him. The typewriters of both the stenographers with 
us ran almost without cease. Grr«-?marA% In short, %vas a Ministerial 

secretariat. The weather was go<Hl, so that none of the pasHiuigers siifTert^d an 
‘*occupational accident.” Just Imfore 11:(k) a. m. we hittd«Hl in Krudgsherg, 
where B'orster, the Gauleiter of Danalg. joined our delegation. In all haste we 
had a one-course meal with Gauleiter K<K*h at the Park Hotel. Here wc^ also 
received the report of the capitulation of Warsaw, which I translated for the 
Soviet Ambassador, All of us, Germans as well as ItusHlans, saw In this event 
a lucky omen for the coming negotiations. 

Then at 12:16 p. m. we flew on to Moscow, where in the record time of 3% 
hours, i, e., at 3; 50 German (5:50 Moscow) time, we landed at historic dimlynka 
airport. There we met a moving sight, Bven the hangars were richly decorated 
with flags of the German Reich and Soviet state banners. Anyone w’ho had 
lived as I for over 0 years in the Soviet T^nlon as a German foreign reprt'senta- 
tive must he singularly impressed by this spectacle, for until the Augixst visit 
of the Foreign Minister the swastika flag had probably never been holstecJ cm a 
Soviet building. Until then the Kusslan people had seen the tJernmn colors 
only occasionally on the automobiles of our representatives and on national 
holidays on our buildings. When the Foreign Minister left the plants Ambassador 
Count von der Schulenburg steppM forward first to greet him. Then People’s 
Commissar Potemkin, Chairman Molotov’s first deputy In his cajuicity as Foreign 
Commissar, welcomed the German guest. With him appeared a group of other 
high military and civil personagt»s of the Soviet capital for the reception. On the 
way from the plane to the airport building a guard of honor of tl>e Soviet air 
force was drawn up. Their leader saluted Herr von Hibbentrop, who paced off 
the front of the troops and reviewed their march past, tn the car provide*! by the 
Soviet Government there was waiting for the Foreign Minister the same 
Russian colonel who had been assigned to him in August an<l who now again 
was to serve as an honorary personal aide. 

After the able Embassy ofllcial i:4amia gave all of us newcomers an enveloi>e, 
which along with a small sum in rubles contained information on transportation, 
lodging, and the program for the day, the column of cars drove off. In the 
twilight we went through thickly-peopled streets to the former Austrian Ibegation. 
In the same rooms which 15 years earlier had been a club for foreign, diplomats 
and newsmen, and which later was occupied by the Austrian Mission* the head¬ 
quarters of the Reich Foreign Minister was now reestablished. When we worked 
here In August we had interesting neighbors. In th next building was quartered 
the British Mission, which was then vainly seeking to arouse the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment into war against Germany. This time the building was empty. After the 
collapse of their effort the British bad hastily left Moscow during the last week 
of August. 

After a few busy hours filled with conversations as well as telephone calls to 
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Berlin the Foreign Mtnlstt^r drove shortly before 10:00 p. m. to the Kremlin 
for the first conversation with Stalin and Molotov. No matter how often, there 
is a unique and mysterious attraction to entering the stronghold of Soviet power, 
with all its bi/^rre towers and walls. In the dark of evening and in the expectant 
mooil in which we found ourselves, this had an extraordinarily powerful effect. 
At the gates of the Kremlin a very strict check was made. No car was admitted 
whose nunilH»r had not previously been reported to the Kremlin commandant. 
Our cars, to l>e sure, were speedily cleared, but even so they had to stop a 
tuoment, so that the officer of the guard could assure himself that all was 
in order. 

We atopp^^d before the building occupied by the Chairman of the Council of 
Peopie’a Commissars. At the entrance stood a colonel, who led the Foreign 
Minister up a small stairway through long passages to Molotov’s own outer 
office. In the simide bare room whose furnishings consisted basically of a large 
writing table with a number of telephones and a leather sofa, we were received 
by the two aides of the Chief of the Soviet Government; we already knew them 
from August. A few moments later the door to Molotov’s office opened- Stalin 
and Molotov went toward Herr von Ribhentrop and greeted him most cordially. 

The conversalion, in which the only others participating were the German 
Ambassador and Counselor of Embassy Hilger as interpreter, lasted 3 hours. 
We others waited In the aides’ room in ease we should be needed. Since conversa¬ 
tion with the aicies did not fiow readily, we spent the time reading the latest 
liuHsian newsimpers, drank “Narsan," an excellent Caucasian mineral water, 
and Hinokeci many strong Russian cigarettes. When our chief took his leave of 
Stalin and Molotov, about 1: 00 a. in., his expression showed that he was satisfied 
with the outc’ome of the conversation. We then drove from the Kremlin back to 
the Ambasaatior’s ri*sidenee. Here the Foreign Minister dictated his report 
to the Flihrer; almut 4:00 a. m. I, as one familiar with the place, took it by car 
to the c<sle room of the Embassy for forwarding. 

^riie forenoon of Si»ptemb<»r was devoted to preparing for further negotla- 
tioim. The Ftireign Minister did not have time to see the sights of Moscow, much 
ns he would have liked to. There was hardly time for a short drive around 
the i’lly. The mn'ond conversat Ion with the Soviet statesmen began at 3: 00 p. m. 
it dealt iniiinly with delibt'rations on the German-Soviet Boundary and Friend¬ 
ship Treaty, That afternoon we came in a rather large body to the Kremlin, 
for ulrentiy the ttHdinlcul work <*ould begin. Near Molotov’s office two rooms 
w<»re set asitle as our headciuarters; the one, normally used by Soviet function- 
ari<»M art a <lining r<»oni, served the cartographers; the other, the stenographers. 

these offices and the conference room there was much coming and 
going. I |M»rKoiially had to supervise entering the new boundary on the maps 
and fr^Him^ntiy had to fet<*h new instructions from the Foreign Minister or 
Under Slate Ht^cretary Gnus <ir to aid in interpreting. Molotov’s aides always 
watcluHl ua with slightly dubious glances whenever we went through the ante- 
chiimlier into the office of their lofty chief. Obviously this did not conform to 
tin* strict nile.s prevailing otherwise in the Ki'emlin, especially when it was a 
Ilia tier of lun'esH to Stalin or 2^IoU>tov. In this case, however, in the interest 
of exiH^dlfious |H»rforinan<*e of our w'ork an exception was made. 

In Molotov's large, unpretentious, and simply appointed office beside a long 
«re<m table covered with maps stood the Foreign Minister, Stalin, and Molotov. 
The course of the new boundary was agreed upon and in this connection it was 
thoroughly considered how best to harmonize the interests of the two States 
%vith those of the local populations. The boundary, at first sketched in great 
sw€^eps, was made more and more precise by use of maps, etc., until finally* it 
was settled. During this time, many changes and consultations were of course 
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necessary. The draftsmen had no easy time their entries current. 

The greatest care had to lie taken here. fi»r later* in iietuaily marking the 
boundary on the ground, the slightest error- -or even too heavy a line—might 
be important. When at last full ngreiuuent was reat heil, I pnwnted to the 
Foreign Minister and HtaUn the cirnft map for initialing. Htaliii algned his 
name in large letters and asked jmailarly, “Is my Kignatnre ehmr enough for 
you?” Later, by the way, this map was placed under ghiss iis \alualile archival 
material by the Soviet Government; it forms the princi|wil and invioiithle basis 
for the practical job of setting the boundary. 

The negotiations were interrupted hy a state banquet wlilch I^lidofov gave 
about 7:00 p. m. in the Foreign Minister’s honor in the grand palace of the 
Kremlin. Here, quite unlike Molotov’s «<»bcr ofllc«* building wht're the con¬ 
ferences took place, there were sphuidld nuti niajeKtic Imlls where (uun* the tsars 
reside<l and held their receptions when they were in MtiM<*ow. At the imla<*e 
entrance the Russian Chief of Prott^col receive<l the Foreign Mlnlstt^r and con¬ 
ducted him through the Congress Baton into a receptUm room tleconited In 
red and gold. Here Stalin, wearing his well-known litewka, niul Molotov, sur¬ 
rounded by Marshal Voroshilov, Commissar f«*r Internal Affairs llerln, and the 
other highest dignitaries of Soviet officialdom, awaited the Fllhrer’s envoy and 
the other German guests. After the gri'eting, the door was opemal to an oval 
room where the table was set. Richly dworiited with flowers, set with costly 
porcelain and gilded cutlery, in the bright light of eliN'frIc candh^s it presented 
a thoroughly ft^tlve appearance. The Foreign Xllnlster took his phic^* n<»xt to 
Stalin and across from Molotov. An army fif waiters ilressed in wlilte H<»rved 
a repast that did full honor to the reputation of Uussinn hospitiilily. TIuihc 
of our comrades who were In Mo.mcow for the first time also learned on this 
occasion what a real Rus-sian “Bakuskn” is. Among the many hors d*m*uvres 
they had of course not forgotten the famous Russian caviar. After the official 
remarks Molotov addressed to each iVnaim and Bovlet guest a H!M»clal toast, 
in accordance with Russian custom. Each time Stalin hlmsetf atomi at the 
place of the person addreaRe<L to drink to his health. Along with t!u* Foreign 
Minister he too naturally <lrew various toasts. Ilow pleasant and relaxed the 
atmosphere was during this state dinner Is shown hy the following utterance of 
Stalin, which he gave laughingly when Molotov hatl repeate<Uy toasted him: 
”If Molotov really wants to drink, no one obje<*t«, but he really shouldn’t 
use me as an excuse.” To us old Moscow hands it tva.s clear tliat hy this ix^r- 
formance the Bovlet Governnumt wished to luiy the Foreign Minister signal honor. 
This was shown not only hy the presence of Stalin, who very stddofn participates 
in state banquets honoring foreign gtjests. but also l»y the fjud that the ceh*bra- 
tion took place not, as usual, in the Soviet G<iveniiiumt*s regular building for 
receptions, but in the Kremlin itself. 

Soon after the dinner, work comijelled otir departure. Btalin and Molotov 
had to conduct negotiations with a Latvian deputation, and the German delega¬ 
tion had to prepare for the night session. Herr von Ribhentrop aci^epted a 
Government invitation for a short visit to the Orarul Opera, He had time only 
to see one act of Tschaikovsky’s “Swan I^ake” ballet. Even this brief taste 
was enough to convey to him an impression of the high quality of the famous 
Russian art of dancing, which finds especially effective expression In the classic 
works of the greatest Russian composer. 

About midnight we again found ourselves in the Kremlin, where the con¬ 
ferences, in which the chief of the Soviet general staff, Sbaposhnikov, also 
now participated, were concluded- In the course of negotiations the Foreign 
Minister in the presence of the Soviet statesmen held a telephone conversation 
at Molotov’s desk with the Ffihrer, who was then away from JBerlha. This 
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Hcetw made n Iaf?ting impression on me. Things had now gone so far that the 
(kxHiiui^nt c’oiild be prepared. One of ns stood at each typewriter dictating the 
texts, wliile <dhers collated and revised. Finally about 5 a. Minister Schnurre, 
Senior Counselor Kordt, Counselor of Embassy Hilger, and I were able to give our 
Fortdgn Minister and M. Molotov the German draft for signature. Stalin ob¬ 
served this eereiaony with <»bvious satisfaction. Simultaneously with the 
(Jerinan-Sovief Boundary and Friendship Treaty there was signed a joint Peace 
App<»al of tlie German and Soviet Governments. The third agreement set forth 
the mutual ol>ligation once more to develop to the maximum economic relations 
and trade between (he two countries. 

After the signature Stalin and Molotov withdrew with cordial words of 
farewell from the Foreign Minister, whose day’s work, however, was not yet 
done. Waiting for him at the German Ambassador’s residence were representa- 
tiv«»H of the lo<‘al German colony and members of the Embassy, with whom he 
reinaiUHl an hour and a half more. The Germans in Moscow were naturally 
very proud that they <*ould be the first to congratulate him on the successful 
(oiteome of tlie ni‘g<dl*itious. This had created for them too a new basis for 
their wtirk in the Soviet Union. 

'i'ht* foreimon of Hepttuuher 2b was taken up with receptions. The Foreign 
MinlHter saw imvHmm among others, and had a conversation with the Italian 
Ambaaxttdor. \Vt^ all met with Count von der Schulenburg and the members of 
the EinbuHay once more hefori^ our column of cans left about 12:15 p. m. for 
the airiK»rt. Here we again met i^cople’s Commissar Potemkin and leading 
Hovlet pernonages who had come to see us off. About 12:40 the motors of the two 
(Jerman planes l>egan warming up; a few minutes later Moscow could no longer 
N* H<*em With us wm* t<Mik an experience of historical importance, a wealth of 
fril«»re«tlng impnvsslons I 

After a abort stop at Kbnlgsberg Grenzmark landed again at Tempelhof air- 
|Hirt ul)oiit d p. m., or after hardly 57 hours’ absence. The Foreign Minister’s 
Six'oiid trip to Moscow was over. 

Uh effects wen* not long in coming. In a few months the agreed German- 
Soviet hoiimiary was laid out on the ground by a mixed German-Soviet com¬ 
mission. In t*ons4X|uence of the exchange of notes on economic questions impor¬ 
tant H*ononjic agr^unents were reached which were of great value to both sides. 
If so far (lie German-Soviet declaration of September 29, which expresses a 
wish for the end <»f the war, has not had the desired effect, the blame for this 
atta<*hes not to (he treaty partners, but solely to the rulers in England and 
France, who <io not want peace. The French people have already had to pay 
for this senHeU*HH and deluded attitude of their old government by the greatest 
di*feat in th<*ir history. For the first time in nearly a thousand years England 
exis*rlenceK war in her own country. The blows she must take will be ever 
harder, and not too distant Is the day when England also will bitterly regret 
not having a<H*epted the Ffihrer’s repeated offers of peace and the German-Soviet 
Peace Api>eal. 
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OBGANIZATIOK OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY^ 

DECEMBER 1, 1939 

ThkKkich FomcioM 

von Uiblientrop 

(<&) Secretariat: Minister Dr. St*hmldit (Paul) 

Counselor Dr, Kordt (Etich) 

Counselor Dr. Sonnlelthner 

(6) Personal Staff: Head: Senior Counselor Hewel 
Counselor Likus 

Counselor I>r. Ilaron Steengracht von Moyhuul 
THK STATE SKl^RETAIir OF TICK FoEi-UON M|NS«T»T 
Freiherr von Welswilleker 

Secretariat: Counselor Dr, Siegfried 
Counselor von Kessel 
Amtsrat lielfegerste 

The Hfao or the AOHnAwnstiHciAWiBATiow 

m THE FORElON MlNISfRT 

state ScMTetary E. W. iiohle 
State SEoaETARV for Siwiai, IHmm 
W. Keppler 

AMHASSAmm fob Spbctai, l>imm 
Dr. Ritter* 

Attached: Minister Elsenlohr 
Minister Ij<*ltner 
Counselor Maekelien 


*This organization plan has Ix'en translated and condensed from a tlcrman 
Foreign Ministry organization circular of 1, dimed as serial I7d7, 

frames 405090-709. A similar talde of organization for Dei*. 1, HOT, Is printed 
in voL x; for June 1, WHS, In vol. ii; tor Sept. VXM), in vol. in; and fi>r Feb. 15, 
1939, in vol. rv. 

*In a circular of Oct. 9, 1939, Ribbentrop notlfitMl the other Keicli Ministers 
in Berlin that he had placed Ambassador Ritter in charge of all Foreign Min¬ 
istry activities relating to economic warfare: general trade policy, economic 
warfare against the enemy and defcmae against economii* warfare, Uha^kadeH, 
contraband, blacklists, econondc relations with neutrals, Gernum pro|K*rty 
abroad and foreign property In territories i'ontroUed by Germany, etc. 
(1780/406615). 
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Protocol Department 

Diplomatic (^orpn in Berlin, foreign consuls in the German Reich, audiences with 
the Ptihrer an<l Reich Chancellor, ceremonial, decorations: 

Chief of Protocol: Minister Dr. Freiherr von Dornberg 
Deputy: (Vuinselor Dr. von Halem. 


Pekbonnkl and Administrative Department (Pbrs.) 


Director of Department: 

Deputy Director: 

Director for Administration: 

Dirt^ctor for Budget and Financial Affairs: 

Bf>ccial duties: 


Ministerialdirektor EZriebel 
Minister Schroeder 
Minister Dr, Rohde 

Senior-Counselor Dr, Schwa- 
ger 

Minister Schroetter 


l^ers, H Organissatlon of the foreign serv¬ 

ice, training for the foreign serv¬ 
ice, personal data of higher offi¬ 
cials, of honorary consuls, 
experts, etc,, information center: 

I’ers. M IVrsonal data on other officials and 

einployc^es, organissation and 
efficiency of the working of the 
Ministry: 

IVrs. <»eh. Administration of special funds: 

Porw. Nachwuchs 


Minister Schroeder 


Minister Schroeder 


Regierungsrat Strempel 
Minister Freiherr von Kil- 
linger 

Senior Counselor Dr. vob 
Etzdorf 


Political Department (Pol.) 


IHn^ctor of Department: Under State Secretary Dr. Woermann 


I>eputy Director: Under State Secretary Habicht • 
I>irigcnt: Minister Prince von Bismarck 

Pol. I I^eague of Nations, military ques- 

tioiis, armaments, aviation, de- 
fenst*: 


Poi, la Special duties: 


Senior Counselor von 
Kampho e vener 
Counselor Schultz-Spon- 
holz 

Counselor Dr. Freiherr von 
der Heyden-Rynsch 
Counselor Count von Ho- 
henthal 

Counselor von Nostitz 
Consul General (unassign¬ 
ed) Dr. von Luckwald 


• liy a dircKtive of the Foreign Minister of Nov. 21,1939, Under State Secretary 
Habicht, in addition to hia duties as Deputy Director of the Political Depart¬ 
ment, was attached to the Foreign Minister personally for special duties and 
In that capacity was assigned to the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. To insure 
cooi>eratlon with the Ministry of Propaganda in the field of foreign propaganda 
In acwrdanee with the Ftlhrer’s Directive of Sept. 8 , 1939 (Document No. 31), 
the Information Department and the Radio Section of the Cultural Policy De¬ 
partment were placed under Habicht’s sui>ervision (1780/406605). 
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Pol, II Western Europe (Great Britain, Siuiior C'ounselor von Rin- 

Ireland, British jH^ssesHions— teh'ii 

unless dealt with elsewhere— <h>unself%r Freiherr Mar- 

Franco—North Africa, Morocco, schail von BilH*rHt<iin 

Tunis— BelKiu in, N et herlainis, 

Switzerland, !Aixoint>ourg) *. 

Pol, Ilia Spain, PoHiigal: ('ounwidor i)r. Schwende- 

inann 

Pol. Illb Vatican: (‘ounselor Dr. Haidlen 

Pol, IV Albania, Bulgaria, tlreece, Italy (.’ounsidor I>r. Heinburg 

(Ethiopia, Libya), Yugoslavia, 

Rumania, Hungary: 

Special dutie®: Minister Dr. Kisenlohr 

Pol. V Eastern Itiurope (Poland, Soviet Senior Counselor I>r. 

Union): Schlic'p 

Pol- VI Scandinavia and Baltic Slates Himior C'ounselor Dr. von 

(Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Griindherr 

Iceland, Finland, Estonia, Lat¬ 
via, lathuania): 

Pol. VII Near and Middle East (Egypt, Senior ih»unMelt?r Dr. von 

Afghanistan, Arabia, tVylon, Hentig 

Cypnia, Palestine, Syria, Tur¬ 
key, India, Iraq, Iran, Sudan)' 

Pol. VIII East Asia and Australia (Japan, (Nmn.selor Dr. Knoll 

Japanese mandated t<»rritories, 

China, Manchukuo, Mongolia, 

French Indochina, Siam, Straits 
Settlements, Malay States, 

Netherlands East Indies, Phil¬ 
ippines, Australia, New Zealand, 

South Sea torritoricjs): 

Pol, IX America: North America (United Senior <^>unseior Frey tag 

States with possessions—except 
Philippines—Canada, Mexico), 

Central and South America, 

Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Re¬ 
public: 

Pol. X Africa (except Morocco, Algeria, Senior Counselor Dr. 

Tunis, Italian poBscssions, Bielfelcl 

Egypt, Sudan), mandate and 
colonial questions: 

Pol. XI War guilt questions: Senior Counselor Dr. von 

Schmieden 

Pol. M. C. Matters connected with German Senior C^ounselor Dr. 

property seized in the United Roediger (Conrad) 

States, German-American Mixed acting 

Claims Commission: 

PoL Grenz Frontier treatit^ and other techni- Senior Counselor Dr. 

cal questions concerning Reich Roediger (Conrad) 

frontiers, which are the subject 
of negotiations with foreign gov¬ 
ernments: 
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Economic Policy Department (W) 
Director of Department: Ministerialdirektor Wiehl 
Deputy Director: Minister Dr. Clodius 


Section for liaison with War 
Economy Staff: 

W 1 General section for questions con¬ 

cerning economics and finance. 
(Commercial and forestry atta- 
ch6s; German customs law, tech¬ 
nical pn^paration of commercial 
treaties: 

W n Western and Southern Europe (ex¬ 

cept Great Britain and Italy): 

Belgium, including colonies and 
mandated territories; Prance, in¬ 
cluding colonies, protectorates, 
and mamJated territories; Lux¬ 
embourg, Netherlands, includ¬ 
ing colonies: 

Switzerland; Portugal, including 
colonies; Spain, including colo¬ 
nies; 

W IHa Houtheast Europe (except Ruma¬ 

nia): 

Protectorate, Slovakia: 

H ungary, Yugoslavia: 


Bulgaria, Greece: 

W Illb Italy, including colonies, Ethiopia 

and Albania; Rumania: 

W IIIc Near arul Middle East tAfghani- 

Htan, Egypt, Arabia, Cyprus, 
Ira<i, Iran, Palestine, Transjor- 
<iau, Sudan, Turkey, Yemen): 

W IV Eastern Europe (Soviet Russia, 

Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, for¬ 
mer Poland): 

W V Niirthern Europe (Denmark, Fin¬ 

land, Iceland, Norway, Sw’oden, 
economic questions affecting the 
Antarctic); whaling: 

W VI Great Britain, British Dominions 

(except (’‘aiunia), and British 
colonies. CR'neral questions of 
commercial and economic war¬ 
fare: 

W VIi Kmt Asia (China and Hong Kong, 

Japan, Manchukuo, Philippines, 
Siam, South Sea territories): 


Senior Counselor (unas¬ 
signed) Dr. Dumont 

Consul General Doehle 


Senior Counselor Sabath 

Counselor Dr. Baron von 
Maltzan 


Counselor Schiiller 


Minister Moraht 

Senior Counselor Dr. Hu- 
deczek 

Counselor Adamo vie-Waag- 
st&tten 

Counselor Dr. Busse 
Counselor Dr. Junker 

Counselor Dr. Ripken 


Minister Dr. Schnurre 


Counselor Dr. van Scher- 
penberg 


Senior Counselor Rizter 


Senior Counselor Dr. Voss 
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W Villa 

W Vlllb 

W IX 

W X 

W XI 

W XII 


North America (Canatia, Uiiifcod Senior (Counselor Dr, Da 
States, Mexico)» (^uba, Domini- vidaon 

can Republic, Haiti; also Li¬ 
beria: 

South and Central America (Ar- Secretary of legation Dr, 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, t'hile, Pampe^rrien 

Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 

Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara¬ 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 

Ei Salvador, Uruguay, Vene¬ 
zuela) : 

Shipping (including care of crews Senior <U>unm»lor Dr* Bley- 
and passengers of (Sernian ert 

ships in neutral cinintnes): 

Reich Office for Foreign Tra<ie Senior ('ounselor Dr. Win- 
(economic news and infonna- gen 

tion service; chambers of com¬ 
merce abroad): 

Raw materials, defense iiidustry, Senior C'oiinseI<»r Dr. BiBse 
liaison for control of German 
ships in neutral ports: 

Transport (except matters relat- Minister Dr. Martius (di- 
ing to deliveries): rectly HulHjrdinate to the 

Director of the Depart¬ 
ment) 


Leoal Department (H) 

Director of Department: Under State Secretary Dr. Gaus 

Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Alhrticht 

R I 1. International law, cooperation Counselor Dr. I#ohmann 

in conclusion of treaties. Arbi- (Johann Georg) 

tration, Permanent C'ourt of 
International Justice: 

2. Basic questions on laws of war 
and neutrality; general 

tions on sea warfare: 

3. IjCgai questions on offenses 
against the laws of war; liaison 
with the International Commit¬ 
tee of the Red (^ross: 

R S Conduct of the w'ar on merchant C’ounm?lor Dr. Ixjhmaim 

shipping: (Johann Georg) 

R II Diplomatic law, extraterritt>rial Counselor GUnther 

rights. Customs matters af¬ 
fecting German and foreign 
diplomats. War damage ques¬ 
tions: 

R III Nationality. Constitutional and Senior Counselor Dr. Bied- 

administrative law. Ecclesias- ler 
tical law. Penal law: 
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Senior Counselor Dr. Sethe 


1. Compulsory military service. 
Compulsory labor service: 

2. Kxeniption from military service 
of Foreign Ministry personnel, 
r<*placeme nt personncl: 

3. Prisoners of war at home and 
abroad, interned armed forces 
personnel, enemy aliens in Ger¬ 
many, Germans in enemy coun¬ 
tries: 

II V Labor law. International Labor 

Office. Police: 

Passport Office: 

Visa Office: 

II VI Consular jurisdiction in matters of 

civil law: 

K Via Matters connected with inherit¬ 

ance : 

H Vn Austrian legal matters. Austrian 

state treaties. Legal questions 
emanating from the Sudetengau: 

H VIII Passports, welfare, refugees, pen¬ 

sions. Entry and residence per¬ 
mits. Extradition: 

It IX 1. Consular law. Consular trea¬ 

ties: 

2. International finance: 

3. Patent and copyright law: 

4. Knemy and neutral property in 
<iennany. German property in 
enemy and neutral countries: 

5. Former Czechoslovak represen¬ 
tation in the Reich, Adjust- 

iiierit of Czechoslovak state 

treaties to the Gorman treaty 
system: 

B|>ecial as- Reform of consular law: 

sign- 

numta Settlement of citizenship ques¬ 

tions: 


Senior Counselor R5diger 
(Gustav) 

Counselor Reimke 
Consul (unassigned) Dr. 

Bergfeld 

Senior Counselor Dr. 

Schwagula (acting) 
Counselor Nav4 

Senior Counselor Dr* 

Schwagula 

Senior Counselor Dr. 

Kraneck 

Senior Counselor Dr, 

Sohiffner 


Minister (unassigned) Dr. 
Kraske 

Consul General (retired) 
Dr. Vassel 


CuLTtmAL PonioY Department (Kult.) 

Director of Department: Minister Dr. von Twardowski 

Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Riihle 

Kult. A * Position of German national Senior Counselor Dr. 

groups abroad and of minorities Lorenz 

in the Reich: 

Kult. B Economic questions relating to Senior Counselor Grosskopf 

nationality. Resettlement of 
Volksdeutsche; 
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Kult. E 
(Kult. 

Nf) 

(Kult. E. 
Rf. Zv.) 

Emigration and repatriation. Set¬ 
tling abroad. Germans In the 
Soviet Union: 

Counselor Dr. Kundt 

Kult. Gen. 

Genera! cultural policy: 

Counselor Dr. Btolzmann 

Kult. H 

Financial afTairs of the depart¬ 
ment: 

(’onstd C'iiunt von Bethusv- 
Iltic 

Kult. K 

Internationa! relations in the field 
of the arts: 

(Counselor Dr. Kolb 

Kult. R 

Radio questions: 

Bt'uior CV>unHelor Rbhie 

Kult. S 

German educational system 

abroad. Foreign educational 

systems: 

(Counselor Dr. Wolf (Ger- 
har<i) 

Kult. Spr. 

Drive for spreading German lan¬ 
guage abroad: 

C'onstil Aeldert (acting) 

Kult. U 

University affairs. Exchanges and 
guest professorships. Scholar¬ 
ships for foreigners in Germany: 

Counselor I>r. Hchaefer- 
Uiknielin 

Kult. V 

Treaties and agreements in the cul¬ 
tural field: 

Counst‘lor T>r. Pfieiderer 


Kult. W General scientific relationa with Coimsclor Hr. Hoth 
foreijsjn countriw and ftireign 
learned organizations. Con¬ 
gresses and exhibitions: 

News Sekvxoe and Presb Department (P) 


Acting Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Schmidt (Paul) 
Deputy Director: Minister Braun von Stunun 


P gen. 

Organisational and administrative 
questions. Personnel: 

Counselor Dr. Krtlmmer 

Special 

duty 

German 

press 

Southeastern questions in general: 

Minister (unassigned) Dr. 
Kirehholtes 

Attach^ Ix>!u»e 

PI 

England, Ireland, South .Aifrica, 
British possessions not assigned 
elsewhere, Netherlands, Protec¬ 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Slovakia: 

Secretary of I^egation Dr. 
Wissmann 

PII 

France and possessions: Belgium, 
Luxembourg; 

Attach^ Dr. Achenbach 
Secretary of Legation Dr. 
Platzer 

P III 

Spain, Portugal, Vatican, Italy 
(Albania, Ethiopia, I/ibya), 
Switzerland: 

Counselor Zeileissen 

P IV 

Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Ru¬ 
mania, Slovakia, Hungary: 

Minister (unassigned) Dr. 
Bchw6rbel 

P V 

Eastern Europe (Poland, the So¬ 
viet Union): 

Counselor Dr. Staudacher 
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P VI 

Scandinavia and the Baltic States: 

Secretary of Legation Dr; 
Schlemann 

P VII 

Near and Middle East (including 

Minister (unassigned) Dr: 


British India): 

Schwdrbel 

p vni 

Kast Asia* Atistralia, New Zealand, 
Netherlands East Indies, Thai¬ 
land, Philippines; 

Prince von Urach 

P IXm 

United States, Canada: 

Dr. Sallet 

P IXb 

Central and So\ith America, Pan- 

Consul General (unassigned) 


American affairs: 

Dr. Soehring 

P X 

Heading of the foreign and domes¬ 
tic press, archives: 

Werthmann (acting) 

P XI 

Oral and written reporting on the 
press; 

Dr. Schacht 

p xn 

News service, radio transmission 
Oennan periodicals: 

Referent Kleinlein 

p xni 

Foreign journalists: 

Senior Counselor Dr. Jahn- 
eke 

P XIV 

German coloni<*s: 

Dr. Blohm 


Information Dbpartmbnt 

(Inf.) 

Director of Department: Minister Dr. AlUinVnirg 


I>epaty Din»ctor: Oumwelor Dr. Rahn 


Special 

section 

General planning: 

Counselor Dr. Rahn 

Inf, 1 

Procnr<»mcnt and evaluation of re- 
|H)rts and other material usable 
for propaganda (German origin): 

Counselor Dr. Kastner 

Inf. II 

Military reixirting and propaganda 

Consul (unassigned) Baron 


services: 

von Tucher 

Inf. Ill 

N<*ws release and fc^ature article 
s(*rvice (foreign press): 

Consul Dr. Seelos 

Inf. IV 

Mass propaganda; 

Consul von der Damerau- 
Dambrowski 

Inf. V 

Propaganda direction (Supervision 
of the propaganda activity of 
inU^rnal German agencies): 

VSlkers 


Liaison office for radio: 

Counselor Dr. Schirmer 


Liaison office with Ministry of 

Secretary of Legation 


Propaganda and the Dienststclle 
Rlbbentrop: 

Blittner 


SeaciAL Section fob Germany 

Information for foreign missioruB about important 

Counselor Dr. Schumburg 

Internal 

political events. Policy toward the 


Jews. liacial policy. Anti-Comintern questions. 


International police cooperation. Emigr4 


<i^alra. 

Flags. National hymns: 
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Special Party Sec^tion 

Business between the Foreign Ministry and tlie Studor C’ounselor Lutlier 
departments of the N8DAP (exchuiing th«» 
sphere of the AO and liaison with the Heetirity 
Service and the Gestapo). The Party Rally. 

Visits abroad by prominent persons in the 
State and Party. 



Appendix III 

LIST OF GERMAN FILES USED 

Th<* folUnviiig tiihli* tlw German file from which each document has 

Tlie of the Foreign Ministry were hound into volumes 

by the Ah <Io<»uiiieutK in these volumes have been microfilmed, each 

film of a file hiis lK»t*n hlentified by a film serial number, while each page of the 
dcKmiiieiilH li«H hlontified by a frame number stamped on the original at 
the time of filming, 'llie dociimontH published in this collection are identified by 
the film hitIiiI nuiiilx^r and frame numliers in the upper left-hand corner of each 
dm'umctit. ity rt*fert*nce to the following table of film serial numbers the location 
In the tlermim Foreign MinlHtry archives of the copy of the document used in 
thlH pubU<*iitli»n uiuy lie determined. In some few cases separate files, usually 
<in chmely rtdated topics, have been filmed consecutively under a single serial 
these are marked l»y an asterisk (♦). A number of serials are given 
as HupplemenlJiry to earlier ones; those are cases where re-examination of the file 
in duesf ion lixiicutiHl that additional filming might he useful to scholars or, as is 
more often the cuHt% where in the process of editing for publication the editors 
wiahiMi to provide a film record of documents of lesser importance to which 
rcfereiiccH i*p|H*ar<»<l In the doeumeiits selected. 

Film Kcrhii 
Humbvn 

22 
till 
M 

51 

52 
54 

m 

mi 

n 

mi 

m 

m 
100 
io:t 
111 
115 

lie 


mie of File 

State Swrctary: Norway, 

Under «tate SiK!n»tary: (Files on Yisits of Foreign Statesmen.] 
State St»crctary: Soviet Union. 

Under State Secretary: Soviet Union.* 

UienstHtcUe KIblH*ntrop: Confidential Eeports. 

Under State Swretary: Naval Warfare. 

State Si»cretary: Poland. 

Slate SiKTetary: Memoranda on Visits of Non-Diplomatic 
iVraonages. 

State S 4 »cretary: Uruguay; Ecuador; United States of Amer¬ 
ica ; BraalL* 

Se<‘ret Files of Paul Schmidt 
State Secretary: Hungary. 

Eelch Fondgti Minister: Palestine. 

State Secretary: Eire. 

Under State Se*cretary: Eire (Veesenmayer). 

State Secretary: Turkey. 

Geruum Embassy in Italy: Mackensen’s Papers. 

State Secretary: Kussia. 

State Secretary: Sino-Japanese War. 

Eelch Foreign Minister: Liechtenstein; Lithuania; Latvia; 
Luxembourg; Memo!; Austria.* 

Belch Foreign Minister: Africa; Albania; Danzig; Estonia; 
Croatia** 
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Film Serial 

Numhere of File 


119 Head of the Auslandsorganisatlon: Yugoslavia; Italy.* 

121 State Secretary; Franco-German Helatlons. 

124 State Secretary: Political C^orreaptnuienre of the State Secre¬ 
tary with OfQcials of the Foreign Service, vols. 7-10 (1940- 
1041>• 

127 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Helatlons of 
the Soviet Union with Germany. 

13d State Secretary: German-Spanlah Helatloiis. 

141 State Secretary; Belgium. 

143 State Secretary: Germaa-American <'t€>n»ular Ebcchange; In¬ 

ternment of Ships and Arrest of Seamen by Countries of 
Central and South America; the same hy U. S, A., also Re¬ 
prisals ; South America.* 

157 Pol. Vni: Political Relations of Japan with Russia. 

163 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Uc^lations of 
Hussia with Manchukuo, Slno-Japanem^ War. 

Under State Secretary: Military Putsch in Tokyo, February 
1986. 

German Embassy In Italy; Secret Papers (Japan-Chlna- 
Manchukuo).* 

169 State Secretary: Rumania. 

171 German Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of 

the Soviet Union with the Northern States. 

173 State Secretary: Netherlands; Netherlands Indies.* 

174 State Secretary: Japan. 

175 State Secretary: Rumania. 

176 State Secretary; Mexico. 

183 State Secretary: Switsserland. 

191 State Secretary: China. 

198 Economic Policy Department (Clodius) ; Japan, voL 2. 

205 State Secretary; Sweden. 

215 German Embassy In the Soviet Union: Internal Politics of 
the Soviet Union (Military, Naval, Air) ; Political Relations 
between Germany and England (Encirclement Policy); 
Political Relations of Germany with the Baltic States; Politi¬ 
cal Relations of Germany with the Balkan States (Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania) and Turkey; Hussian l^oUcy 
(Emigrants) ; International Political Problems—Bolshevism, 
Socialism. 

217 Reich Foreign Minister: South Africa. 

226 Pol, VIII; China—Internal Politi(‘S, Parliament, Partly. 

230 State Secretary: Yugoslavia. 

233 State Secretary: Argentina. 

247 State Secretary: Denmark. 

259 State Secretary: Anglo-German Relations. 

266 State Secretary; Turkey. 

276 German Embassy in the Soviet Union; Schulenburg»8 (per¬ 
sonal) FoUtical Pile. 

314 Dienststelle Ribbentrop: Personal Data (Germans). 

319 Economic Policy Department (Wiehl); Sweden, vol. 5. 

321 State Secretary: XAthuania. 
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Film SeHal 
Numbers 

322 

323 

324 
331 
352 


S6I 


306 

388 

406 

407 

410 

420 


440 

452 

456 

4«:i 

472 

476 

486 

405 

4m 

506 

525 

540 

582 

583 
585 
501 
617 
644 


Title Of File 

Bconomlc Policy Department (Wiehl) : Spain, voL 8. 

State Secretary: Iiatyia. 

Economic Policy Department (Wiehl) : Spain, vol. 9. 

Under State Secretary: Protectorate. 

Gt^rman Embassy in the Soviet Union: Special Piles on Kela< 
tlons of Germany with other Countries; War (War with 
Poland). 

German Embassy In the Soviet Union: Political Relations 
b<‘tween the Sovit^t Union and England (English Encirclement 
I^olicy, Guarantees, English-French Negotiations for Treaties 
with the Soviet Union, Turkey, etc.), vol. 2. 

G*‘rman Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of 
the Soviet Union with Italy. 

Pol. V; IViUtical Relations of Russia with Germany. 

State Secretary: Estonia. 

Under State Secretary: Occurrences involving the Soviet Union 
and L.lthiiania, Uatvia, and Estonia. 

State Secretary: Foreign Propaganda—Press. 

<«erman Embassy in the Soviet Union: Political Relations of 
the Soviet Union with the Northern States—Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Aland Qtiestion, Finnish Islands. 

State Secretary: Greece. 

State S<H?retary: Political Correspondence of the State Secretary 
with OflQcials of the Foreign Service, vol. 6 (1939). 

State Secretary : The War 1939, vol. 4.^ 

State Secretary: The War 1939, vol. 5. 

State S<*cretary: Political Correspondence of the State Secre¬ 
tary witlj Gflacials of the Foreign Service, vol. 6 (1939). 

State Secretary : The War 1939, vol. 6. 

State Secretary: The War 1939, vol. 7 [1940]. 

State Secretary: Memoranda on Visits of Diplomats, vol. 7 
<m79). 

German Embassy in Spain: Rei)orts from Spanish Representa¬ 
tives Abroad. 

State Secretary: Memoranda on Visits of Diplomats, vol. 8 
<1939). 

Stat€^ Se<Tetary: Memomnda on Visits of Diplomats, vol. 9 
(1940). 

Slate Secretary: Africa. 

State Secretary: German-Italian Relations, vol. 2. 

State Sc*cretary: German-Italian Relations, vol. 1. 

State Secretary: Uulgaria. 

Pol, IV: Hesettlement Question, South Tirol. 

State Secretary: Afghanistan. 

l*oIitieal Department: Treaties, Soviet Union, 1939-1941. 


* Beginning with Oct. 1. 1939, the **Poland’" series in the State Secretary’s 
file was renameil “War.” Corresponding to each volume in this “War” series 
wa« a Hupplementary volume of a still more secret classification. These volumes, 
according to notations on the covers of the regular “War” series, were kept in an 
Iron box (KasBette}. Neither this box nor its contents have been found. It is 
known, from cross-refereiKtes in the files, that the Kassette contained papers on 
peace moves not found elsewhere. 
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JP'ilnt Serial 
Numbers 

723 

800 

838 

903 

967 

1044 

1085 

1132 

1137 

1138 


12cm 

1228 

1308 

1328 

1369 

1370 
1379 
1399 

1406 

1569 

1570 

1571 
1602 

1625 

1671 

1703 

1709 

1719 

1725 

1751 

1764 

1779 

1780 
1793 
1795 
1807 
1821 
1822 
1848 
1859 


Title of File 

Beferat Partei <Inland I> : W<>Hf«'ni K«roiH\ INdltlcal Affairs. 
Under State Secretary : Poland Ban*Ig. 

Under State StH*retary Iien<‘ke: PeratnuU, Moscow 1030-1940. 
German ion in iinmaiiln : Secret Papera Kc4»nomle, March 

103<J~Aiignst 1942. 

German Kmbassy in Italy: S«M*ret PniM^ra. 

German Kmbassy in Italy: Secret I*uia*rw. 

MinisterialdJrektor Ritter: Belgium. 

Under State St^retary : iHammenta on the Outbreak of the War. 
Ambassador Ritter: Oermari-S<»vlet Economic Agrt^ement— 
War Material and StHret Matters. 

AmbaM8ad<»r Ritlt^r: Mok<‘4>w Kegoliations DtHHunber 19, 1939- 
F<*bruary 1949; Materials on the <5enimn Suviet Economic 
Agretunent of February 11, li>*lt>. 

Pol. I M : War between Germany and Knglaiid, France, and 
Poland, vol. 2. 

Political Department: 1‘olitical Affairs—KuHsia. 

German Embassy In Spain: I Economic Files i. 

Pol. V: Political Rtdatlons l>etw<H»n Poland and Rumania. 
Ambassador Ritter: Moscow, vol. 1. 

Ambassador Ritter: Moscow, vol. 2. 

Supplementary to 127. 

Ambassador Ritter: Czechoslovakia; Subcommittee B on 
Munich Agreement. 

German Embassy in Belgium: S<H*ret Pai>ers. 

I^ol. VI: Baltic States—P<d it leal Relations of tlu* Soviet Union 
with the Baltic States. 

State StK»retary: FrantMi-Oerrnan Relations. 

State Secretary : Italo-Cerumn Relations. 

German Embassy In Belgium: I^>atlcal Relations of Belgium 
with Germany. 

Pol. II: England’s Attempt to Bulb! an Antl“<h*rman Group of 
Powers. 

Political Department: Secret PaiJers-War lad ween Germany 
and England, France, and Iceland : East Asia. 

Supplementary to 174. 

l^ol, I M: Agerds and Espionage; Reports; vol. 5. 

Pol. V: Poland, Heatls of State and their Families. 

Pol. I M : Agents and Espionage; Ui^ports; vol. 9. 

Pol. VI: Political Relatlojis of Estonia with the Soviet Union. 
Pol. V: Political Relations of Poland with the I^rotectorate 
Bohemitt-Moravla. 

Inland II g: Ibrotectorate. 

[Miscellaneous Personnel Records from Various Sources.] 
Pol. VI: Finnish-Russlan War, vol. 1. 

Pol. VI: Finnish-Russlan War, vol, 1, continued. 

Pol. VI: Political Relations between Iiatvia and Russia. 

Pol. VI: Pinnish-Russian War, vol. 3. 

Pol. VI: Finnish-Russlan War, vol. 4. 

State Secretary: Italo-German Relations, vols. 1 and 2. 

Pol. VI: Finnish-Russian War—Positions taken by Neutral and 
Enemy Powers, vol, 1. 
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Film. Serial 

IHtm 

imti 

1082 

2000 

20<K> 

2<H>2 

2002 

2117 

2121 

2122 

2KU 

2140 

2152 

2101 

21«r2 

2lt«5 

2ieiH 

2177 

2182 

2185 

2imi 

2277 

2281 

2200 

2312 

2310 

2401 

241H 

2422 

2420 

2427 

2431 

2001 

2775 

2790 

2810 

2H2^t 

2825 

2845 

2802 

2871 

2872 

200090—54 


Title Of File 

Vol. VI; Finnish-Riissian War—Positions taken by Neutral and 
Kiiomy Powers, vol. 2. 

Pol, VI: Finnish-Rnssian War, vol. 5. 

I^oi. IV: Itnmania—B'oreign Policy, General. 

German Embassy in Italy: Mackensen’s Papers. 

Kcoxioinio Policy Department (Wiebl) : America, vol- 12. 
K<*<>nomic I^olk-y Department (Cloclius) : Italy. 

Kc<>n<>ini<* Policy Department (Wiehl) ; Russia, vol. 12. 
Kc-onomU* I’ollcy Department (Wiehl) : Russia, vol. 13. 
Kconomlc Policy Department (Wiehl) : Rumania, vol. 12. 
K<*onomic Policy Department (Wiehl) : Turkey. 

K<’ono!uic l^olicy Department (Clodius) : Iran—Statistical 
Material, Newspaper Clippings. 

<lc»rnian Embassy in Italy: Secret Papers. 

E<*4>nomlc Policy l^epartment (Wiehl) : Hungary. 

Economic i^olicy Department (Clodius) : Turkey. 

PVonomic I^olicy Department (Wiehl) : Iran. 

Kconomi<* Policy Department (Wiehl) : Yugoslavia. 

State StH'retary: Correspondence of the State Secretary in 
I*onti<*aI Matt<»ra. 

Inland 11 g: St^cret Papers of Kult. B. and Referat Deutsch¬ 
land IX. 

Under State Secretary: Peace Moves. 

Economic I»oHcy Department (Wiehl) : Rumania, vol, 13. 

State S<»<T€»tary: Memoranda of the State Secretary on Instruc¬ 
tions within the Foreign Ministry, Position on Various Ques¬ 
tions, and Telephone Messages. 

Supi>Iemeutary to 124, 462, 472. 

Economic Policy Department (Wiehl) : Afghanistan. 

German Embassy in Italy: Secret Papers. 

Supplementary to 2281. 

Kt'onomic I^olicy Department (Clodius) : Yugoslavia. 

Economic I’olicy Department (Clodius) : Japan, vol. 3. 

ITmler State SecTt»tary: Security Zone. 

Under State Secretary: United States of America. 

I*ol. IX : Political Relations of the United States with Germany. 
I>ol. V: Russia—Setting the Boundary between Germany and 
Russia in the Former Polish State, vol. 1. 

Pol. V: Russia—Setting the Boundary between Germany and 
Itussia in the Former Polish State, vol. 2. 

Pol. IX: United States—Foreign Policy, General. 

Economic Policy Department (Wiehl) : Denmark. 

Under State Secretary: Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg. 

Inland II D: Foreign Banks and Concerns. 

i»ol. IX: United States—German Communities Abroad, 

Pol, II: Belgium—Internal Politics, Parliament, Parties. 
Supplementary to 2277, 

German Embassy in Belgium: Secret Papers. 

Ec^onomic Policy Department (Clodius) : Netherlands. 

Political Department: Treaties, 1936-1944. 

German Legation in Luxembourg: Ore Deliveries. 

- 67 
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Film S&riol 
Numbers 

2874 

2898 

2901 

2914 

2981 

297S 

2908 

2997 

8027 

8028 
8085 
8051 
8072 
807(5 
8077 

8081 

3118 

3447 

8471 

3518 

:m7 

3687 

3712 

3781 

3782 
3788 
lism 
3882 
4081 
4041 
4063 
4143 
4191 

4218 

4358 

4447 

4448 
4457 

4459 

4461 

4468 
4467 

4469 
4475 


Title of File 

Economic Policy Department (WlehU : Duacembotiri:. 

Pol. VIII: Political Relations of Jaimn with Germany. 
Economic Policy Department (OloiUus) : Sweden. 

Economic Policy Deimrtment (Wlehl) : Sweden, vol. 2. 

Pol. VIn : Political Relations between China and Japan. 
German I^jjratlon in Norway: Noack. 

Pol. IX: Unit<Hi States of America—Questions of Neutrality. 
Pol. IX: United Stat<*a of America—Heads of State and tbelr 
Families. 

German Embassy in Spain: The War. 

Pol. IV : Kumanla^—Internal Politics, Parliament, Parties, toI, 5. 
Cultural Policy Deimrtraent: General—Secret Pap€»rs. 
Supplementary to 2900. 

Economic Policy Dejairtment (Wlehl) : Norway. 

German Legation in Norway: Alimark Affair. 

Gemian Legation In Norway: Records on HeH|)e<*ting Norwegian 
Territorial Waters. 

German legation in Norway: Military Occujiatlon of Norway. 
Pol. VIII: l^olitlcal Relations between Japan and the United 
States of America. 

Economic Policy Department (Clodliis): Denmark. 

Pol. U: French Diplomatic and Ponnnlar iU^preaentatlon 
Ahrnia! {t»\cep{ in <«ernmny), tuui vic»» versa. 

Economic i*oncy Di'partment (CUhUuh) : Ntirway. 
Supplementary to 1793, ItHKL 

German Dt‘gath»n In Norway: Becn*t PajierH — Alfmorls Affair, 
German Legation in Rumania: S<»cret Paix'-rs. 

Supplementary to 2(W)2. 

Economic Policy Department (Wlehl) : Uussla, voL 18. 
K<»onomlc Pf>licy Xicimrtment (Wlehl) : Russia, vol, 14. 
Economic Policy Deimrimtuit (Olodlus) : Spain. 

HuppUunentary to :$22. 824. 

Economic Policy De|Mirtment ((’lodlus) : Swltascrland. 
Economic Policy Department (Wlehl) : Holland. 
Sxipplexneutary to 1869, 

I*ol, VI: Political Relations of the Baltic Suites with Russia. 
German KinbasHy in the Soviet Union: German Internal I^ollcy— 
Military, Naval, Air Affairs; Military and I#alK>r Service. 
German Kmtiasay in Spidn: Attitude of tine Neutrals. 

Inland I Parte!: i*olltlcs in Western Europe. 

Supplementary to 171. 

Supplementary to 429. 

Economic Policy Deimrtment (Olodlus) : Yugoslavia—Treatien, 
Agreements, Protocols. 

German Emi)asHy in Italy: Secret Pa|H*ra. 

Economic I»oli<*y Department ((?lodlu»> ; Russia. 

Supplementary to 1870, 

AussenpoUtisches Amt: Norway, S-Z. 

Aussenpolltisches Amt: Norway, M-S. 

Economic Policy Department: Treaties—Sweden. 
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JPUm Serial 
Numbers 

4401 

4407 

4512 

45:ii 

453S 

4535 

45:t7 

52:i4 

r»5fHi 

55(58 

5570 

0520 

($(J«5 

6(508 

67H3 

7100 

7438 

7888 


7002 

8107 

8126 

8127 

8128 
8120 
8i:i0 
8186 
8187 
mim 
8I8J) 

8141 

8142 
8280 

8281 

82S2 

8288 


8^285 

8S02 

88SI 


Title of File 

Pol, I M; Aj?eiits and Espionage; Reports; vol. 4. 

Supplementary to 2401. 

Aussenpolitlsehea Amt: General, 1038-1939. 

Supplementary to 2121. 

Supplementary to 2153. 

Economic Policy 1 leiwirtment: Treaties 3, Italy, vol. 1. 

State Secretary : Memoranda on Visits of Diplomats, vol. 7. 

Economic Policy Department, IVb: Italy, Raw Materials and 
Goods—Coal, vol. 2. 

E<*onomie Poll<*y Department: Secret Papers, Trade in War 
Material—Rumania. 

Kkunnimic I^olicy Department: Secret Papers, Trade in War 
Material—Greetje. 

E<*onomic Policy l>epartment: Secret Papers, Trade in War 
Material—Yugoslavia. 

German l^eiration in Rumania: Rumania, Foreign Policy. 

K<*onomle Policy Department: Treaties 1, Afghanistan. 

E<*onomic I'oUoy Department: Secret Papers, Trade in War 
Material—Afghanistan. 

HJ(‘<>noml<* Policy Department: Secret Papers—^Trade in War 
Material—Netherlands. 

Economic Policy Department: Treaties 1, Italy, vol. 1. 

Partei DIenststellen: APA, General, 1935-1942. 

Legal Department: International Law, Law of War—Intern- 
nM»nt of [Polish] Army Personnel in Neutral Countries in 
conne<rtion with the War of 1939, Russia. 

Supi>lementury to 100. 

Supplementary to 2422, 

Legal Deijurtment: International Law, Law of War—Neutral¬ 
ity, ITnited States of America, 

E<‘oiiomic i*olicy Department, Ilb: Trade, Great Britain— 
Security of German Exports via Neutral Countries. 

Supplementary to 2997. 

Supplementary to 2993. 

Supplementary to 2810. 

Supplennudary to 100, 174, 1703. 

Supplementary to 226. 

Supplementary to 100. 

Supplementary to 2898. 

Pol. VIn : Japan—Internal Politics, Parliament, Parties. 

Pol. VIII: Japan—Ministries. 

L^nml I>ei>artment: International Law, I^aw of War—^Naval 
Warfare, vol. 8. 

Economic Policy Department, VI: Sweden, Trade. 

Economic Policy Department (Clodius) : Rumania. 

German Legation in Yugoslavia: Secret Political Papers— 
Yugoslavia’s Attitude toward Germany from Sept. 1, 1939; 
Deliveries by Both Parties. 

German cation in Luxembourg: Reports. 

German Legation in Luxembourg; Secret Diary of Radowitas. 

Supplementary to .582, 1571, 1848. 
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Film Serial 
Numl^ers 

8332 

8338 

8386 

83ii7 

8388 

8389 
8342 

8344 

8351 

8354 

8373 

8374 
BSBS 


8429 

8434 

8435 
8452 

8484 

8485 

8486 

8487 

8488 

8489 

8490 

8493 

8496 

8497 

8498 

8511 

8512 
8514 
8517 


Title Of File 

Ot^rmaii iCinhassy in Italy: S€*cr€‘t l>y-Oiatietti 

Meeting. 

Pol. I M: War h<*tw<Hni Germanj* and Kii^rlund, Fraiu’e, and 
Poland, v<d. 3, 

Oernmn Kinhasay in Italy: Propajjranda Material. 

Kconoink* Polley Depiirtiwont (ClodlUHl : Germandtatian ICeo- 
nomio Nofrotlationa (Ttde^^raphir ileiKtrta), 

Eeonomit* Policy l>t»partmont. IVb: Italy, Eaw Muteriala ami 
GoodH—<^oal, vol. 3. 

Supplementary to 45JI5. 

German Embassy In Turkey: Keonomlc NoRotlatlona—Turklsli- 
German Economic Relations. 

Lej^al Department: Internatltmal I*aw, Daw ot War—Naval 
Warfare, vol. 4. 

Ek'onoinU* Policy Department, Ila : Ib'lalum Trade Treaty lUv 
lations with Germany (lleljjiun Ooverniiientnl <%>!iuiiittee«). 

Economic I*oliey Department, Ila: Imxeml>ourK, financial 
Matters. 

3>Kal Department: International )f*aw. tjixw of War—Naval 
Warfare, vol, 8. 

Economic Policy Department, Ila: Notherland, Trade— 
Colonies, 

X^egal Derwirtment: International I#aw, I^aw of War—l-aw of 
War 17, Greec‘e: Arrest and Sinking of Grtn^k Merchant 
Ships by Germany. 

lEDconomic Policy Ilepartment, lib: Trade 12, Trade Relations 
between England and Russia. 

Biconomic Policy Department (Clodlus): Russia, vol. 3. 

Supplementary to 13^, 1370, 4463. 

Supplementary to 2153, 4533. 

Supplementary to 1821, 1822. 

Supplementary to 1859, 1860, 4063. 

Pol. I: I..eague of Nations—Administrative and Technical 
Questions, Organisation of the Is»ague Hecretariat. 

Pol. I: league of Nations—Twentieth Bession. 

Suj)plexnentary to 1625. 

Supplementary to 2121, 4531. 

German P2rnl>asay in Txirkey: Change of German Prise Rules 
in the European Conflict. 

Supplementary to 8342. 

Economic Policy Department, IVh: Rumania—Trade 13A, 
Governmental Committees. 

Supplementary to 5556. 

Economic Policy Department: Treaties 8, Yugoslavia, Secret, 
War Materials, 

German Legation in Estonia; Political Relations of Estonia 
with Soviet Russia, 

Supplementary to 1751. 

Supplementary to 1807. 

Supplementary to 2401, 4487. 
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Film Serial 

Numbers Title of File 

8518 Legal Department, Appendix: International Law, Law of 

War—Law of War 5, German Prize Rules. 

8519 Legal Department: International Law, Law of War—Law of 

War 4, Naval Warfare (also Prize Law), General and 
Germany. 

8520 Economic Policy Department, Ilb: Trade llA, No. 8, Effect of 

British Naval Warfare on German Trade, Black List 

8521 Legal Department: International Law, Law of War—^Law of 

War 8, Neutrality, Uruguay. 

8522 Legal Department: International Law, Law of War—^Law of 

War 4, Naval Warfare (also Prize Law), General and 
Germany, vol. 6. 

8528 Supplementary to 1205. 

8524 Bc'onomic Policy Department, IXb: Trade llA, Effect of British 
Naval Warfare on German Trade with South America. 

Pol. IX: Ibero-America, Political Relations of Central and 
South American States with Germany. 

8526 Economic Policy Department (Olodius): Afghanistan. 

8527 ('ultural l^)Uoy Department, Treaties; Instruction and Gradu¬ 

ates of Afghan Schools in Germany. 
a528 <hiltural Policy Depiirtment, Treaties: Arranging for German 
Instructors for the Technical Institute at Kabul, etc. 
a529 Economic Policy Department, Treaties: Treaties 1, Iran— 
German-Iranian Trade. 

8520 Economic Policy Department, Treaties: Treaties 5, Afghan¬ 
istan—^Bconomlc Agreements. 

a521 Economic Policy Department, Treaties: Treaties 4, Afghan¬ 
istan^—Construction and Transport. 

a''»S2 Ei^oriomic Policy Department, Treaties: Treaties 3, Afghan¬ 
istan (Secret)—Appointment of German Air Instructors and 
Purchase of Training Planes. 

a53S Pol. HI: Afghanistan—Personalia, Statesmen, Diplomatic and 
Consular Representatives Abroad. 

a534 Kronomi<‘ Policy Department, Treaties: Treaties 2, Afghan¬ 
istan, Trade Agreements. 
a53ri Supplementary to 2122. 

8558 Supplementary to 644. 

8589 Navy Archives: OKW Directives. 

Bl8 State Secretary: Finland, vol. 1. 

IU9 State Secretary: Finland, vol. 2. 

Kl, ri, F3, F5. F6. F7, F8, FtO, Fll, B"13, F14, F15, FIT, P18, F19: German 
Foreign Ministry film of files of the Reich Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat. (See the General Introduction to this series 
which was published in vols- I-IV.) 



Appendix IV 

LIST OF PERSONS > 

Abk, General Nobuyuki* Japanm* Prime MinlRter, Augiiat ISS^Janoary 14^ 

1940, and Miniater for Foreljoi Affairs, August ii9-Beptmber 2:1, tai9, 

Aij^a and Berwick, Duke of, Jaeolio Marla del Pilar (larlos Manuel Flt»-Jam«e 

Btuart, Bimnish Ambassador In (Jreat Britain, 

Alfieri, Dino, Italian Minister for Popular Culture, 1980-19:19; Ambassador to 
the Holy Bee, 19aJM940; i»einl>er of the Paseist Grand CcninelL 
Ai-TENBTJBo, Qilnther, Minister* Head of Political Division IVb in the German 
Foreign JMinlfitry, 19aH-19;i9; Director of luforniatUm Department. 1939- 

1941. 

Anfuso, Filippo, chef de cabinet to Count Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister. 
AMANtJLLAH KHAN, Amir of Afghanistan, 1919-1929; foret^d to abdicate; lived 
in Europe after 1929, 

Aboetoianxt, Constantin. Rumanian Minister Preal<lent, Bepti*miw»r-Nove!nber 

1939. 

Abita, Hachlro, Japanese Foreign Minister in the Konoye and Hlranuina Cabi¬ 
nets, October llKiH-Augnst 1939, and in Yonal t'ablnet, January-July 1940. 
Aschmann. Gottfried. Minister. IMrector of the Pn^ss Department of the tlerman 
Foreign ^Ilnistry, 1933-1939; on special tiKslgnment at The Hague and Brus¬ 
sels, 19,39-1940. 

Attolico, Bernardo, Italian Anilmssador In 0<»rniany, 

Auriti, Giaelnto, Italian Ambaasndor in Japan, 19:iV1940. 

Babarin, Kvgeny, Trade Represtmtatlve in the Soviet Krniiassy in Germany. 
Bader, Mahmud, Iranian Minister of Finance. 

Balbo, Italo, Marshal, Italian Governor General of Libya, lilTt-llHO, 
Bastianini, Giuseppe, Italian Ambassatlor in Great Britain, 1939-1940. 
Baumbach, Norbert, Captain, German Navy, Naval Attach# In the German Em¬ 
bassy In the Soviet l^nlon, 193.3-1941, 

Bkavebbrook, William Maxwell Altken, Baron. British Minister for Aircraft 
Production, 1940-1941. 

Beck, Jossef, Polish Foreign Minister, 1932-1939. 

Bbhrends, Hermann, SS-Obi*rfahrer, official of tiie VoIksdeutBt’he Mlttelstelle. 
Bewe§, Eduard, President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 1985-1938; President 
of the ('Czechoslovak National Committee in Lon<ion, 1939-1945, 

Bergen, Diego von, German Ambassador to the Holy See. 1929-194S. 

Bergen, Emile M. van den, Lieutenant General, Chief of the Ikflgian General 
Staff. 

Bernard, Hans Albert Wilhelm. German Minister In Slovakia. July 1939-AuguBt 

1940. 

Bernhardt, Johannes, German businessman, a<*tive in trade with Spain, organ¬ 
izer and dlre<*tor of the Hlsma <^ompany. 

Bethke. Friedrich, department head in the German Ministry of Economics. 

* The biographical details given relate principally to the period and subjects 
covered by the documents in this volume, 
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Biddlk, Anthony J. Drexel, American Ambassador in Poland, 1937-1939. 

Bismarck, Otto Christian, Prince von. Deputy Director of the Political Depart- 
ment of the (lerinan Foreijyn Ministry, 1936-1940 ; from April 1,1940, Counse- 
l<»r of Embassy with rank of Minister in the German Embassy in Italy. 

Bi.Ochkr, Wii>ert von, German Minister in Finland, 1935-1944. 

Bocohini, Arturo, Chief of the Italian police. 

BoiiLK, Ernst Wilhelm Hans, Gauleiter, Head of the Anslandsorganisation of 
the Nazi Party, 1933-1945; also State Secretary in the German Foreign 
Ministry, 1937-1941. 

Bonnkt, G<^>rges, French Foreign Minister in the Daladier Cabinet, April 1933- 
Se|>teml>er 1939; Minister of Justice, September 1939—March 1940. 

Borah, William, United States Senator from Idaho, 1907-1940. 

Boris III, King of Bulgaria, 1918-1943. 

Bih’TicHRR, Friedrich von, German General, Military and Air Attach^ in the 
United States, ltm-1941. 

BRAtJOHiTSCii, Walther von, German General, Commander in Chief of the Ger¬ 
man Army, 1938-1941. 

BaXtTSR, Curt, German Minister in Norway, 1939-1940. 

B»ficKnMEiKH, Eduard, Counselor, an ofBcial of the German Foreign Ministry, 
19;i8-1940; a member of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat, 1939. 

Btu.LiTT, William American Ambassador in France, 1936-1940. 

Btlix)W-S<uiwANTE, Vl<'co von, German Minister in Belgium, July 1938; Ambas¬ 
sador, ()cfolM*r 1938-1940. 

BtTRCKiiARDT, Carl J., Swiss professor. League of Nations High Commissioner 
in Danaig, 1937-1939; President of International Committee of Red Cross, 
1939-1945. 

Bt>RKNKR, I.»<H>p<)ld, <?aptain, German Navy, Head of the Foreign Intelligence 
Branch in the Ofliee of Foreign Intelligence and Counterintelligence In the 
OKW. 1938-1945. 

Bittlkr, Richard Austen, British Conservative M. P. since 1929; Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1938-1941. 

Cadooan, Sir Alexander. British Permanent Under Secretary of State for For¬ 
eign Affairs, 1938-1946. 

OAIJI8E8CU, Armand, Rumanian Minister of the Interior, 1937-1939; appointed 
Minister President. March 1939; assassinated by Iron Guardists, Septem¬ 
ber 21,1939. 

Catiaris, Wilhelm, German Admiral, Chief of the Office of Foreign Intelligence 
and tTounterintelligence of the High Command of the Wehrmacht. 

V.Amt. n, King of Rumania, 1930-1940. 

CiiAMitKH!.AiN, Keville, British Conservative M. P., 1918-1940; leader of the 
iT<iti«ervatlve Party; Prime Minister, May 1937-May 1940. 

tlHAtiTKMes, C?amiIhN Vice I’resident of the French Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Coordination in the Daladier Cabinet, 1938-1939; Minister of 
State, 10.'iS>-li)4O; Vice President of the Council and Minister for Alsace- 
Ijorraine, March-July 1940. 

C'liiA^o Kai-Siirk, Commander in Chief of Chinese forces and member of Cen¬ 
tral Exwutive Committee of the Kuomintang. 

CiAHrm, TulUo, President of the Fascist Confederation of Labor, 1934r-1942; 
member of the Fascist Grand Council and National Council of Corpora¬ 
tions ; Under Secretary in Ministry of Corporations, 1939-1940. 

CiiUROiiizx, Winston Spencer, British Liberal and Conservative M. P. since 
1900; First Lord of the Admiralty, September 5, 1939-May 10, 1940. 

CiAWO ni C]to®TE3U3ULSS3BO, Count Qaleazzo, son-in-law of Mussolini; Italian For¬ 
eign Minister, 1936^1943. 
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Cinoab-Maekovich, Aleksander* ForHgrn MlniKter, 

Ci-oiwus, Carl, Deputy Director of the isk»onomic l^>!icy iHn^krtnient of the Ger¬ 
man Foreign Ministry, 19^57-11)43* 

OoBUBo, Duke of <LeoiK)Id Karl Eduard, Duke of Baxe-C^ohiirg'Ootlia), Presi¬ 
dent of the German Rt»d Cross* 

Cooper, Alfred Duff, British Coxiservatlve M* P., 1924 UM5 ; Minister of In¬ 
formation, 1940-1041. 

Obutzbscu, Kadu, Rumanian Minister to 0€»rmany, 10.30* 1040. 

CsXky, Count IstvAn, Hungarian Foreign Minister, 1038-1041. 

CunAHY, John, American Minister in Eire, 1037-10*10; AnibaHsador in Belgium 
from January 1040. 

OvBTKOViCH, Dragisha, Yugoslav Minister Presidont, 1030-1041. 

DAHiiiEBUB, Birgt^r, Swedish husinc^Hsman, friend ot Marshal Qbrlng. 

DjjLADiEJEt, Edouard, President of the French i^ouncll of Ministers and Minister 
of National Defense, April 103B“March 1040, also of %Var and Foreign 
Affairs, September 1030-Mareh 1040; Minister of War, March May 1040. 

DABBfi, Walther, Reichsleiter, German Minister for Food and Agriculture, 1033- 
1045, on leave from April 1042; Reich I^easaiit I-.eader. 

Davies, Joseph E., American Ambassador in Belgium and Minister to Luxem¬ 
bourg, 1038-1940. 

Davionon, Vicomte Jacques, Belgian Minister in Germany, April 30, 1030; Am¬ 
bassador, November 21,1038-1940, 

De Valera, Eamon, Prime Minister of Eire and Minister for External Affairs, 
1037-1048. 

Dieckhoff, Hans Heinrich, (Jeriuan Ambassador In the States, May 

1937; rcoalhKi to Berlin for consultation, November 1JI3H and did not re¬ 
turn to his iK>at; on Hpe<*ial assignment in the Foreign Ministry, 1038 1043. 

D5NIT2, Karl, Admiral, Commander in Chief, Bubmurine Arm, <terman Navy, 
1930-1043. 

D5BKBEBQ, Alexander, Freiherr von, Minister. DirfH^tor of the I^rotoeol Depart¬ 
ment in the German Foreign Ministry, 1938-104r>. 

Dbaoanov, Parvan, Bulgarian Minister In Germany, lOJiH liM2, 

Dupono, Pierre, Luxembourg Minister of Htate, 1037 1054. 

BSbebl, Otto, tlounselor of lA»gution in (he <lerman Embassy in Hpain, 1030--1943. 

Epen, Anthony, British Conservative M. P. siiK»e 1S)23; H<*i*retary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1035-1038; S<K»retary of State for Dominion Affairs, 1030- 
1040; Secretary of State for War, January-DtH'einber 1040. 

Brbach-Sch(5nbero, Viktor, Prinz zu, German Minister in Gr<H»ce, 1030-1941. 

Erdmann anoRFF, Otto von. (Jerman Minister in Hungary. 1037*1041. 

Brkko, Juho Kijas, Finnish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1038 10,30; (!harg4 
d'Affaires in Sweden, Decentber 10,39-March 10*i0, 

Fabbicius, Wilhelm, German Minister in Rumania, 1030-1041. 

Franco t Bahamonbe, Francisco, Chief of State. President of the Government, 
and Generalissimo of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in Bpain from Oct<iher 
1936. 

IFRANgors-PoNOET, Andcfi, French Ambassador In Italy. Noveml>er 103S-1040. 

Frick, Wilhelm, German Minister of the Interior, 10.*53-1043. 

Frickb, Kurt, Captain (later Admiral), German Navy; t?hlef of Operations 
Division, Naval Staff. 

Feohwein, Hans, German Minister in Estonia, 1036-1040. 

Funk, Walter, German Minister of Economics, 11^7-1946; President of the 
Reichsbank* 1939-1945. 

Gafencu, Grigore, Rumanian Foreign Minister, December 1833-Orune 1940. 
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Gamkmn, Maurice Gustave, French General, Vice President of the Oonseil Su- 
IH^rleur do hi Guerre, 1935-1940; Allied Commander in Chief, September 
193i^May 1940. 

Gaxjb, Friotiricii, Director of the Legal Department of the German Foreign 
Ministry, 1923-1943. 

Qkkk, Dirk Jan do, Netherlands Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, August 
19:hKSoi)t(‘mbor 1940. 

Gkoiuik; V'I, King of Groat Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas, 1930-1052. 

Geobcikh, Alphonse Jacques, French General, Deputy Chief of the General Staff, 
1935-1939; Commazider in Chief of the French Armies in the Northeast, 
1939-1940. 

<lf:aAZu>, Mux Ix»o, former Ihnlgian Minister of Finance and economic expert. 

GKitmK, H. Iliisrev, Turkialz Ambassador in Germany, Seiitember 27, 1939—194:2. 

GiaKnznx, Amedoo, Director of Commercial Affairs in the Italian Foreign 
Ministry. 

Goal NO, Hermann Wilhelm, President of the Beichstag, 1932-1945; Minister 
I»re«i<lent of l»russia and Reich Minister for Air, 1933-1945; Commander 
in Chief of the Lxiftwaffe, 1935—1945; Commissioner for the Pour Year 
Plan, 1939-1945. 

Gkkw, Joseph Clark, American Ambassador in Japan, 1932-1941. 

GuiTSSHA<*ii, Krich, Chief of Staff Office of the Minister President of Prussia 
< (hiring). ami head of the Press Department for the Four Year Plan, 
1939-1945. 

GaonitA, Frlt«, German Minister in Iraq, 1932-September 1939; accredited also 
tf> HaudI Arabia, February 1939, on special assignments in the Foreign 
IVilnlstry, 1939-1942. 

GauNniifcaa, Werner von. Head of Political Division VI in the German Foreign 
Ministry, 19.30-1945. 

GltNTiirjt, (’hristian, Swedish Foreign Minister, 1939-1945. 

Gwhtaf V, King of Sweden, 1907-1950. 

HaakoW VII, King of Norway, 1905—. 

iiASH’iiT, 'rhcocior. Deputy Director of the Political Department in the German 
Foreign Ministry, with title of Under State Secretary, 1939-1940. 

Emil, Pri’wident of the ('’zechoslovak Republic, November 30,1938-March 
15, ia39; President of the German Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
ia39 1915, 

Haokiin, Wiljam, Quisling’s representative in Germany, 1939-1940. 

XlAinKB, Franz, (Jerman General, Chief of the Army General Staff, December 
193H»(>i*tober 1942. 

Hai.zfax, Viscount, Edward Wood, British Conservative Party leader; Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, P''ebriiary 1938-December 1940. 

IIan'nkkf.n, Hermann von. Major General, Under State Secretary and Chief of 
It 4 iw MnteriaiH Division, German Ministry of Economics, 1938-1942; Plenipo¬ 
tentiary Genei’ul for Iron and Steel Production and Allocation, Pour Year 
Plan, 1937-1942. 

Habski.!^ Ulrich von, German Ambassador in Italy, 1932-1938, i*ecalled to the 
Foreign Ministry for special duty to deal with questions of neutrality, 
Augu»t“Septeml>er 1939. 

Hambbo, Carl Joachim, Member of Norwegian Storting from 1919; President of 
the Storting, 192(5-1940; President of the League of Nations Assembly, 
1939-1940. 

Hemn, Sven Anders, Swedish Asiatic explorer. 

Hxisukn, Viktor von, German Minister in Yugoslavia, 1933—1941. 
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Hsmpbl, Bduard, German Minister in Kite, 1037~liH5. 

Hknckhs, Andor, Senior Counnelt^r, CTiairman. <*eriimn lx*U*giUlon» (ierrnan- 
Soviet Mixed ('‘omniiasion on Borcier Questions, Oetoher li»;ii>-A|)rU 15)40. 

Hbntio, Georir Werner Otto, Senior Oounselor, Head of Boilti<*nl Division VII 
in tbe German Fortdgn Ministry, 

Hb&tssoq, James Barry M., South African |s>iltieiitn and general; Prime Minister, 
1924-liKii); Minister of External Affairs, IU*J7 leader Dulled South 

African National Party until lom 

Hbss, Rudolf, (Jerman National Sixialist leader. iiiemtHT of the Nard Party from 
1020; Chairman of the Centra! C<tmmltfee of the Party from nKt2; llitler*» 
Deputy, 10;i;i-“104I; memher of the Secret Ctihlnet Council, lOJW tiHl. 

Hessk, l^rinee PhllU> of, son-ln-law of King Victor Emmiiniw»l III of Italy, em¬ 
ployed as a special envoy bet\V4*en Hitler ami Mussolini, IBIIH lUdi). 

Hewei., Walther, Senior Coxinselor, p«*raonal representative of the Foreign Min¬ 
ister with the Fiihrer, lim-tlMK. 

Hetden-Rynsch, Bernd Otto, Freiherr von der, offtclal in Political Dlvinlon I 
of the German Foreign Ministry, 10.7CD1!)40. 

Heydiucoh, Heinhard, SB-<5 ruppenfiihrer, Clilef of the SiHuirity Police nud of the 
Security Service, 

HI1X3ER, Gustav, Counselor of I.»(*gatioii, 192.7 ItKIf), t'ourmelor of Emliassy, lOBD- 
1041, in the German Embassy In the Soviet Union. 

Himmueck, Heinrich, Reichsfiiljrer-SS and t'^hlef of the tiennan Poll<*e. 10B0- 
1045; Reich CommlRsar for the C^onsoUdathm of the German National 
Community, 10.70. 

Hibanuma, (\uint Kilchiro, .Tapanese Prime Minister, January 4 August 2H, 1070. 

HiBSCHFEnn, H. M., dire<*tor of the deimrtinent of comment* and industry in the 
Netherlands Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

Hrrx^ Adolf, Chancellor of the German Reich, January 70, 1077; Fllhrer and 
Chancellor, 1034-1045; Supreme t'ominander of the Widirmacht, t07»-lS>4.5. 

HoKE-BEUisnA, Ijeslie, British Diheral and IJheral National M, P., 1023-1045; 
Secretary of State for War, May 1077-January 1040. 

Hobthy de NaqybAnya, Miklos, Admiral, Regent of Hungary, 102^1044. 

Host Venturi, Giovanni, Italian Minister of Communications. 

Hurrx, Cordell, American Swretary of State. 10.7.7-1044, 

InOnO, Ismet, General, President of the Turkish Republic, 107R li)50. 

jAowxTz, Eberhard von, Official of the Auslandsorganlsatlon «>f the NS0AF; 
Under State Secretary and Chief, Foreign thirrency Department In the 
Ministry of Economics; member. General <Touncll, Four Year Plan. 

Jesohonnek, Hans, General, <^hief of Staff of the Duftwaffe, 10.70 10-17, 

Jooi„ Alfred, General, <’*hief of the OiK^rations Offic*e and OjH'ratiouN Staff of the 
OKW, August 1930-1045. 

Kanin, Kotohito, Prin<*e, Field Marshal, Japanese Army, (’hlef of Staff, 1031- 
3.940. 

Keiteu, Wilhelm, General, Chief of the OKW, 3078-1045. 

Kennedy, Joseph P., American Ambassador in Great Britalxi, January 1078- 
November 1040. 

Kn-niNOER, Manfred, Freiherr von. Free Corps and BA leader; Head of I>ivi- 
Sion Personal-Nachtmohs in Personnel and Administrative Deimrtment of 
the Foreign Ministry, 1930-1040; appointed Inspector of German diplo¬ 
matic mtssions in the Bjilkans, I)eceml>er 30,1039; Minister In Slovakia, 1040. 

Kiosseivanov, Oeorgi, Bulgarian Minister President and Foreign Minister, 1935- 
1940. 

Kx&k, Alexander Comstock, American Counselor of Embassy and Charge 
d’Aflfalres in Germany, 1039-1041, 
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Ki-effenb, Eelco Nicolaas van. Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
ia'i0»-1946. 

Kijbist, Peter, Specialist for Eastern Europe in the Dienststelle Bibbentrop. 

KNATCiijitri.L-HTTGESSEN, Sir Hughe M., British Ambassador in Turkey, 1939-1944. 

Hoknek, Paul, State Secretary and permanent deputy to Gbring as Commissioner 
for the Four Year Plan, 1936-1945, State Secretary, Prussian State Ministry, 
ttm-1945. 

K^)Stkino, Ernst, Lieutenant General, Military Attache, German Embassy in the 
Soviet Union, 1935-1941, 

Koht, Halvdan, Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1935-1941. 

Konoyk, l>rince Fumimaro, Japanese Prime Minister, June 1937-January 1939; 
Minister of State without Portfolio in Hiranuma Cabinet, January- 
August 1939. 

Koitirr, Erich, Senitjr Counselor, Foreign Minister's Secretariat in the German 
Foreign Ministry, 1938-1041. 

Theo, Counselor of Embassy in the German Embassy in Great Britain, 
19;jH-1939; in the I.regatlon in Switzerland, 1939-1945. 

Ko'ize, Hans Ulrich von, German Minister ixx Latvia, 1938-1940. 

Kitoi.n, IlaiiH Anton, Counselor of the German Embassy in Turkey, 1936-1943. 

Mahuro, Japanese Ambassador in Germany, December 1939-February 

1941. 

Kih’hinkn, Otto, incunher of the Exe(*utive Committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, 1931-1S>43; Head of the Finnish People’s Government at Terijoki, 
1939-1949; <3mirman of the Presidium of the Supreme Cotmcil of the Finno- 
Kareliau Soviet Socialist Republic and Vice President of the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the USSR, 1940. 

La MM EES, Hans. Chief of the Reich Chancellery, 1934-1945, with the rank of 
State Se<‘retary, 1934-1937, and Reich Minister, 1937-1945; member and 
KxcH'Utive Secretary of the Secret Cabinet Council, 1938-1946. 

LAnsiiusY, <leorge, British Labor M. P, for Bow and Bromley, 1922-1940. 

X^ANOMAMN, Otto, German Minister in Uruguay, 1938-1942. 

LEOPono in. King of the Belgians, 1934r-1951. 

Ley, Rot>ert, Rei<*h«lelter, Leader of the German Labor Front, 1933-1945; Di- 
re<*tor of the l^arty Organization of the NSDAP. 

Lxkub, Rudolf, of the Dienststelle Ribbentrop from 1936, Counselor, member 
of the l^ersonal Staff of the Reich Foreign Minister. 

Lipskx, Joscef, I^olish Ambassador in Germany, 1934-1939. 

LixiYO, tieorge Ambrose, 1st Baron Lloyd of Dolobran, Chairman of the British 
Council. 

IwiLOYO Geoboe, David, British Liberal and Independent Liberal M. P., 1890-^-1945; 
Prime Minister, 1916-1922. 

Mackensem, Hans Georg von, German Ambassador in Italy, 1938-1943. 

Mauihtratx. <’ount Massimo, First Secretary of the Italian Embassy in Ger¬ 
many, 1934; Counselor, 1936-1940; Minister in Bulgaria, 1940-1943. 

HAXttscY, Ivan Mikhailovich. Soviet Ambassador in Great Britain, 1932-1943. 

Malan, Daniel F., South African Nationalist Party leader, member of the South 
Afri<*an Parliament. 

Mamuki., Georges, French Minister of Colonies, Daladier Cabinet, April 1938— 
March ISMO; Keynaud Cabinets, March-June 1940. 

Maivneehexm, Baron Carl Gnstaf Emil, Field Marshal, Commander of the Finnish 
Army, 

Masabyk, Jan Garrigue, Czechoslovak Minister in Great Britain, 1925-1939. 

Massxolx, RenA French Ambassador in Turkey, 1938—1940. 
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Mavroudib. Nl<‘ho!aH, Under ScK retiiry of Slate In tlie Greek of Foreign 

Affairs, 11)30-1941. 

Meissner, Otto, trhief of the German PreHidenttal <'5ham*elh‘ry, 1934 llNfi; State 
Minister with the rank of Heieh Minister, tm7 1945. 

MENEMENCtotii-u, Numan, Ambassador; Secretary CSeueral of tlie Turkish Ftirelgn 
Ministry, 193T-1942. 

Metaxas, John, General Greek Minister FreaUlent, al»t> Foreign Siiinlater tmd 
Minister of War, Navy and Air, limti-1941. 

Mikoyan, Anastas Ivanovieh, People’s ('oiiimlssar for Fondgn Trade of the So¬ 
viet Union, 1938-1040; Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Commissars. 

Miloh, Erhard, General, State Secretary In the Helch Air Ministry, IDJL'l ”1044; 
Inspector General of the Luftwaffe, llKiti 1045. 

Mohr, Otto Carl, Director in the l>anish Fortdgn Ministry. 

Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, t^hulrmnii of the C^niacU of P<»ople*« Oim- 
missars of the Soviet Union, ; Pe<iph»V Coiumlsj^ttr for Foreign 

Affairs, 1939-1040, 

MoLTKa, Hans Adolf Helmut von, German Minister In Poland, 1031, Amhassailor, 
1934-1039; on 8X)eolal assignments In the Foreign Ministry, 1030 1942. 

Monzxe, Anatole de, French Minister of Public Works, 103H 1049; Minister of 
Public Works and Transport, Mawh-June 1040, 

MosoicKi, Ignacy, President of Poland, 1026-1039. 

Munch, Peter, Danish Foreign Minlater, 1020-1040. 

Munters, Vilhelms, Latvian Fi»reign Minister, 1036-1040. 

Mussolini, lienito, founder of the ItfiUan Fastest Party; Heiul of tht» thwern- 
ment and l*rime Minister, 1022 -1043; Uommumler of the Armetl F«rc4*H, 

1938- 1943. 

Neubachrb, Hermann, leading Austrian National Bmdallst; Mayor of Vienna 
after the AnsehlusB; apiH>inted special representative In charge of economic 
questions in Southeastern Eurt^pe, statlomKi at Hueharest, January 1040. 

Nrubauer, Lieutenant Omunander, officer of the Oermnn Naval Staff. 

Neuhaus, Han.s Joacliliu von, Uounseior of I^»gatlon, Geniian legation in 
Norway, 1938-1940. 

Nbuhausen, Franz, Consul General and Director of the German Travel Office 
at Belgrade, Special Itepresentative in Yugoslavia for the Four Year Plan. 

Neurath, Constantin, Freiherr von, Reich Minister ami Pr**Hltlcnt of the Hei*ret 
Cabinet Council. February 4, llgi^-May 1945; Reich ProUn ior of Bohemia 
and Moravia, 1030-1943. 

Noack, Ulrich, German historian attache<l to the l 4 <»gatlon in Norway. 

Nomura, Kiehisaburo, Admiral, Jaimm‘«e Foreign Minister In cabinet of General 
Abe, September 1939-January 1940. 

Nye, Ck'rald P., United States Senator from N<irth Dakota. 1925-1045. 

Nygaabdsvold, Johan, Norwegian Prime Minister, 1935-1IN5. 

Obhima, Hiroshi, General, Japanese Ambassador In Oerniany, Noviunher IIKIH- 
Deeember 1939, and February 1941-1945. 

Ott, Eugen, German Major General, MUitary Attach^ In Japan, 1034-1938; 
Ambassador in Japan, 1938-1943. 

OuMANBKY, Constantine Alexandrovich, Soviet Ambassadtir In the United States, 

1939- 1941. 

Paasikivx, Juho K., Finnish Minister in Sweden, 19JU1-104O; Chairman of Finnish 
delegation for negotiaUons with the USSR, 3030; Minister without 
Portfolio, 1930-1940; Chairman of Finnish peace delegation in Moscow, 1040. 

Papen, Franz von, German Ambassador in Turkey, 1030-1944. 
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PABtANi, Alberto, Italian iteneral. Under Secretary of State for War; Gbief of 
the Italian General Staff, 193^1939. 

Paux,, Prince, Regent of Yugoslavia, 1934-1941. 

P^:tain, Henri Philippe, Marshal of France, Ambassador in Spain, 1939-1940. 

Hubert. Belgian Minister President, February 1939-1945; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, April 1939-September 1939. 

Pittman, Key, United States Senator from Nevada, 1911-1940; Chairman of 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I^LESSKN, Johann, Baron von, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy In Italy, 
1935-1943. 

PoTKMKiN, Vladimir Petrovich, Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union, 1937-1940. 

QUISX.INO, Vidkun, Norwegian politician and ofl&cial; leader of the Norwegian 
Nasjonal Samling party. 

Rai>owit%, Otto von, German Minister in Luxembourg, 1936-1940. 

Ka!<u>ici{, Krich, Grand Admiral, Commander in Chief of German Navy, 1935-1943. 

ItAftTiKia, Stasys, General, Commander in Chief of the Lithuanian Army. 

Ukiciikut, Huixs Joachim, Ritter von, Secretary of Legation in German Embassy 
in Italy, 1938-1040; Counselor of Legation, 1940-1944. 

Rknpkl, George, British Minister in Bulgaria, 1938-1941. 

Rkntiik-Fink, Ce<‘U von, German Minister in Denmark, 1936-1942. 

Ricvnaud, Paul, French Minister of Finance, November 193S-March 1940; 
I>r<‘Bi<lent of the Council of Ministers, March-June 1940; Foreign Minister, 
March-May 1940. 

RxiiiiENTiiOP, Joachim von, German Foreign Minister, February 4, 1938-1945- 

RxniKttT, Arvid, Swedish Minister in Germany, 1937-1945. 

RiciiTiicjrKN, Herbert, Freiherr von, German Minister in Bulgaria, 1939-1941. 

UirKKN, Georg, Counselor, head of Division IIIc in the Economic Policy Depart¬ 
ment in the German Foreign Ministry, 1039-1941. 

Rittbr, Karl, Ambassador on special assignment in the German Foreign 
Ministry, 19:^S>-1945. 

Rxjia Khan Shah of Iran, 1925-1941. 

U<iHKiNrt, Colonel, German Military Attach^ in Finland, Estonia, and Latvia. 

ItojAB Y Moiikno, Juan Conte de Casa Rojas, Director General of Political Affairs 
ntui 'rreaties in the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1939-1940. 

R<K>rtKVKi/r, Franklin Delaxio, President of the United States of America, March 
4, 1933-Aprli 32, 3945. 

RosKNiJKiio, Alfred, Heichsleiter, Head of the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the 
NS1>AP, 1933-3945; deputy of the Fiihrer for supervision of spiritual and 
i<U»o!ogical tmining of the NSDAP, 1934-1945. 

Itottso, AugUHto, Italian Ambassador in the Soviet Union, 1936-1941. 

Ryox-Smioi.t. Sec SMianY-KYDz, 

Rytx, Uysto Heikki, Governor of the Bank of Finland, 1923-1945; President of 
FinJand. 1940-1944, 

SARAcoomr. Siikrii, Ihxrkish Foreign Minister, 1938-1941, 

Sarhaut, AllH»rt, French Minister of the Interior, April 1938-March 1940. 

Savchknko, G. K., General of Artillery, Soviet Army. 

Sayiiam, Relik, Minister President of Turkey, 1939-1943, 

SouACHT, Hjalmar, President of the Reichsbank, 1923-1939, Reich Minister with¬ 
out I^ortfolio, 1937-1943. 

Scitmi>T, Hans-Wilhehn, director of the department for Northern Europe of the 
AiiBsenr>olitisches Amt of the NSDAP. 

ScHRRPSNBEiBG, Hllger, Freiherr van. Counselor; official in German Foreign 
Ministry, 1926-1944. 
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SoHMii>T» Paul Otto Ouf^tav, Mlniator, interpreter In the German Foreign MiiiSatry^ 
1023-1945; nttaeluHi to the KoreiKH Mlnister’a from I1i30. 

ScHNiEwiNPt Otto, Vice-Admiral; CThief »»f Gennan NnvitI Staff i 
tunff }, 1038-1041, 

ScHNURRE, Karl, Minister, Head of IHvIhIoii W IV lii tlu» Policy Depart¬ 

ment of the German Foreign Ministry, IPiiti-ltHO. 

ScHunKNBURQ, Friedrich Werm^r, von d€»r* <3eni»tn AiiihiiHsachir in the 

Soviet Union, 1034--10 n. 

Schwerin von Krosiok, Count, Helcli Minister of Finance, 1032-1045. 

SaxTER, Karl, Estonian Foreign Minister. May IPTtH October liKlib 

SsaEtRANo Su^lER, Raiiidu, hrother-in-law of General Frainsi. Kiainlsli Minlater of 
the Interior, January* 103H-<letol>er 1049. 

Shigemitsit, Mamoru, Japanese Amhasaatior in Great Britain, t03H tlHl. 

Shiratori, Toshlo, Japanese Ami>asHa<lor in Italy. I>ee<nii!H*r I5»,3H Se|iteniia»r 1030. 

Skkvartsev, Aleksan<3er A., Soviet Ainhasmtdor in Oerinany, Heptemtaer 1030- 
November 1040. 

Siegfried, Herl)ert Xiudwlg, Oouiimdor, OtRclal of the Se«Tetarlat €>f the State 
Secretary in theGc*rmiin Foreign Ministry, HKiT-lSGH. 

Simon, Sir John, British IiU)eral and LIIhtiiI National M. P., tium 1040 ; Ix'aiJer of 
the Liberal National Party, ia3l-104«: C’haiieellor of the E\cluH|iier, 1037- 
1040; created Viscount Simon, 1040; Lord Chancellor, 104(>“ltH5. 

^KiRPA, Knzys, Lithuanian Minister in Germany. February I03U July 1040. 

Smend, Hans, German Minister in Iran, 10:15-1040. 

Smetona, Antanas, President of Lithuania, 103K 1040. 

SMlGi.Y-Hvns!, Kdward, Marshal of Poland, InspiM’tor Uenernl of the Army, 
103tL103Jl. 

Spaak, Ihiul-Henri, Belgian Minister of Foreign AtTairs, S<»pt€mtlH»r B«04-104tt, 

Stajuin, Josef VlHsarlonovIch, General Secretary of the Ouitral C«>mniittee of 
the Commimist Party of the Soviet Union; memlH»r of the I*(»lifburo and 
Orghuro, 1022-1053. 

Stahmeb, Heinrich, In charge of Far Eastern iiuestlons in the Dienststelle Rlb- 
hentrop. 

Stuhrer, Eberhard von, tlerman Ambassa<lor in Bimln, 1037“104:5. 

Stoica, Basile, Rumanian Ambassador In Turkey, 1037-2040. 

SuKTENB, M., Director General for Foreign Commerce In the BelgUm Ministry 
of Foreign AfiPairs. 

SviNHUFVUD, Pehr Evind, Finnish statesman. President of Finland, 1031-1037. 

SzTdjAT, Ddme, Major General. Hungarian Minister In Germany, 10:55“IIN4. 

Tanner, Vhind, Finnish Minister of Flnanct% 14Ki7-10:50, Foreign Minister, De¬ 
cember 1030-March 1040. 

Tatarescu, George* Humanlan Ambassador in France, 10:58 1030; Minister 
President, November 1030-July 1040. 

Tavistock, Hastings William Sackville Russell, Marquess of, since 1040 l>uke 
of Bedford. 

Tatlor, Myron C., American lawyer ami businessman, personal representative 
of President Roosevelt to the Holy See, 1030-1040. 

Teleki, Count Pdl, Hungarian Minister President, February 10S0-April 1041. 

Tevossyan, Ivan T., Soviet People’s Commissar for Shlj^uiidiug. 

Thomas, Georg, German General. Head of the War Economy Staff (WeArgKn- 
9 Chaft 9 Btdb ) , later the Military Economy and Armaments Office iWehr- 
wirt9chafi9- un^ iSt£alt<n^a<zmf) of the OKW. 

Thomsen, Hans, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy in the United States, 
July 1030; Minister, December 1040-December 1041; Charg4 d*Affaires from 
November 1088. 
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Tn>i>KxsKiBOH, Werner von, Counselor of Embassy, 1935-1940; Minister, 1940- 
1941, in the German Embassy in the Soviet Union. 

Togo, Shi^enori, Japanese Ambassador in Germany, 1937-1938; in the Soviet 
Union, 1938-1940. 

TwAKOowsKr, Fritz von. Deputy Director of the Cultural Policy Department of 
the German Foreijm Ministry, 193G-19B9; Director, 1939-1943. 

Uni)^:n, Osten, Swedish delegate to the League of Nations and advisor on inter¬ 
national law to the Swedish Foreign Ministry. 

UunftYs, Juozas, Lithuanian Foreign Minister, December 1938-June 1940. 

VANDKNBKiia, Arthur, United States Senator from Michigan, 1928-1951. 

Vanbittabt, Sir Robert, Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the British Foreign Sec¬ 
retary, 1938-1041. 

Voimsnii.ov, Kleinent Efremovich, Marshal of the Soviet Union; People’s Com¬ 
missar for Defense, 1934-1940; member of the Politburo. 

Walshk, Josei)h I^atrick. Secretary General of the Ministry for External Affairs 
of Eire, 1922-11M6. 

Wai.tkii, Ministerialdirektor, in charge of the department of customs and trade 
IHdlcy in the CJerman Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

Wang Chxng-Wkx <1888-1944), Chinese political leader; head of a Chinese 
(knitral Governintmt approved by Japan. 

Wahi.imont, Walter, Coloiud (later General), Chief of the National Defense 
Department in the Operations Office and Operations Staff in the OKW, 
1938-1944. 

WxazsAOKKit, Ernst, Freiherr von. State Secretary of the German Foreign Min¬ 
istry, 1938-1943, 

Wki.i.ks, Sumner, American Under Secretary of State, 1937-1943. 

WKNNiNOEa, Ralph, Lieutenant General, Air Attach^ in the German Embassy in 
Belgium, accretiited also to the Netherlands. 

WEYGANn, Maxlme, General, Commander in Chief of French Forces in the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean, 1039-1040. 

WiKD, Viktor, Prinz zu, German Minister in Sweden, 1933-1943. 

WiEiin, Emil Karl Josef, Director of the Economic Policy Department of the 
German Foreign Ministry, 1937-1944. 

Wn.Hici.MXNA, Queen of the Netherlands, 1890-1948. 

WII. 80 N, Hugh li,, American Ambassador to Germany, 1938-1940, recalled to the 
United States for rei)ort and consultation, November 14, 1938, and did not 
return to his i>ost. 

WiNpsoE, Duke of, Major-General, General Staff British Army in France, 
39:J9-1940. 

WoKHMANN, Ernst, Director of the Political Department of the German Foreign 
B-linlstry with the title of Under State Secretary, 1938-1943. 

WoiiLTHAT, Helmut, Prussian State Councilor, Ministerialdirektor for special 
assignments in the Four Year Plan, on economic mission in Spain, 1939, and 
in charge of negotiations for German-Bumanian commercial treaty, 1939. 

WoonaiNO, Harry Hines, American Secretary of War, 1936-1940. 

WtxoiaMAA, Aarne, Finnish Minister in Germany, 1933-1940. 

YoNAi, Mltsumasa, Japanese Prime Minister, January-July, 1940. 

5 i/ECH>BtTBKKBs»ox>A, Julius von, Count, German Minister in the Netherlands, 
1928-1940. 

Erich Wilhelm, German Minister in Lithuania, 1933-1940, 

Ziismkk:, Kurt, Bepresentative of the Foreign Ministry with the Beich Protector 
of Bohemia and Moravia, September 1939-January 1941. 
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AA, A\iswUrt!ges Amt 
Abwehr^ the For¬ 

eign IntelHgeuee Service of the 
OKW 

Amtsrat, a grade In the German tMvU 
Service 

Angabe (Aug.), additional item in a 
file 

AO, AuslandsorganlHation 
APA, AnNsenpolitiHeheH Amt 
Auslands-Institut, aee Deutsches Aus- 
landsinstitiit 

Auslandsorganisation, foreign orgainl- 
zation of the NSDAP concerned 
with G<*rman nutionalH living abroad 
Aussenpoiitisches Amt, foreign ulTuirH 
olfic*e <»f the KSDAP; headed by 
Alfred Uos<*nberg 

Auswartigos Amt, Germim Foreign 
Ministry 

Brigadefiihrer, SA and SS rank niuIv- 
alent to Hrigadler Gen4‘ral 
Biiro RAM, offi<‘tu>f the Reich Foreign 
Minister 

Buro St.S., office of the State SeiTctary 
Chefsache, top stHTOt military 
Deutsches Auslandsinstitut, <yerman 
Foreign Institute in Stuttgart, for 
research and propaganda among 
Ausiandsdeutsche (German na¬ 
tionals or |>erKon8 of German origin 
residing abroad) 

Deutsches Nachriebtenbiiro, German 
News Agency, owned by the Minis¬ 
try of Propaganda 

Dienststelle Ribbentrop, <»ffiee ot Rib- 
biuitrop in his capacity as foreign 
affairs adviser to Hitler; of decreas¬ 
ing iniportaiu^e after hia appoint¬ 
ment us Foreign Minister 


* Abbreviations are explained by giv¬ 
ing the full German terms. These 
terms are explained at their proper 
alphabetical listing. 
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DIrIgent der Folitlscheu Abteilung, 
deputy head of the Political Depart¬ 
ment 

DNIt, Diuitsclies NachrichtenbOro 
e. o., ex oin<*l<i; where this prectMles the 
lUe number, It indicates a tlraft for 
whl<*h there are no pn^i'mllng pap<!rs 
(KiM» zu) 

Fall Weseriibung, (‘over xiume for 
German o|H»ratloii against Denmark 
and Norway In April HMO 
gehelm 

geheim, setTet 

geheime Kommandosache, top secret 
military 

geheime ReichsHache, top si^i^ret 
Geheimrat, Privy i’^amcilor, title con- 
fernsl on high Gov(»rnment officials 
prior to 19! K 

g Kdos, geheime Kommandosttehe 
g R«, geheime Reitdissache 
Griippenfiihrer, SA and BB rank, 
(Hpiivalent to Major General 
K, KultnrisditlHche AldelUxng 
Kapitan zur See, German naval rank 
(Hiuivalent to ('aptain in the Navy 
Kultiirpolitiseho Abteilung (Kuit.), 
t'ulturnl Ridley Department 
Landesgriippe, NSDAR organization 
fur a foreign country, <'oiitrolled by 
the AuslandsorganlHathm, headed 
by a f^indesgruppt'nlelter 
I^ndesgruppenleiter, leader of an 
NSDAP Lnndesgrup|H‘ 
Marin(>oberkrieg8gerichtsrat, a non- 
military legal otflclul <jf the German 
Navy with eipilvalent rank corre- 
HiHuidlng to that of i^ommander 
Ministerxaldlrektor, a grade In the 
<Mvil Service, usually the diriH*tor 
of a departmemt in a Ministry 
Ministerlaldirigent, a grade In the 
Civil Service, usually deputy direc¬ 
tor of a department in a Ministry 
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Mixiisterialrat, Ministerial coxmselor, 
a grade in tlie German Civil Service 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Ar- 
beiterpartei, National Socialist Ger¬ 
man Workers’ I*urty, the full title of 
the Nazi Party 

NSDAP, Natioinilsozialistlsche Deut¬ 
sche Arbeiterpartei 
Obergebietsfuhrer, Chief District 
l4>ader, a rank in the Hitler Youth 
whose holder might occupy the post 
of District Deader in the Hitler 
Youth, or that of Otttce Director in 
the Reich Youth Office 
Oberkommando des Heeres, High 
Command of the Army 
Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine, 
High C'^oinmautl of the Navy 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, High 
Comman<i of the Wehnnaeht 
Oberregierungsrat, a grade in the 
German Civil Service 
OKHr Oberkommando des Heeres 
OKM, Oberkommando der Kriegsma- 
rine 

OBW, Oberkommando der Wehrmacht 
Ortsgruppe^ subdivision of an NSDAP 
Kreis or district, headed by an Orts- 
gruppenleiter 

Ortsgruppenleiter, head of an NSDAP 
Ortsgrupi)e 

Pers., Personal- und Verwaltungs-Ab- 
teilung 

Personal- und Verwaltungs-A b t e i - 
lung. Personnel and Administrative 
Department of the Foreign Ministry 
Pol^ Politlsche Abteilung 
Politiscbe Abteilung, Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Ministry; sub¬ 
divided according to geographic 
areas, each designated by a Roman 
numeral, e, g., Pol. IV (see ap¬ 
pendix II) 

R, Reehtsabteilung 
RAM, Reichsaussenminister 
Reehtsabteilung (Recht-)> ILegal De¬ 
partment in the German Foreign 
Ministry 

Referat Deutschland, also Sonderref- 
erat Deutschland, special section 
for German internal affairs in the 
Fortdgn Ministry 

Referent, drafting officer, expert, spe¬ 
cialist, competent official 
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Regierungsrat, a grade in the German 
Civil Service 

Reich samtsleiter, a principal official 
in the Reich office of an NSDAP or¬ 
ganization 

Reichsaussenminister, Reich Foreign 
Minister 

Reichsbahn, the German State Rail¬ 
ways 

Reichsbahndirektor, an official of the 
German State Railways 
Rcichsdeutsche, Reich Germans, i. e., 
those Germans, who were Reich sub¬ 
jects, used usually with reference to 
those living outside the frontiers of 
the Reich (see Volksdeutscbe) 
Reichsfiihrer SS, Commander in Chief 
of the SS 

Reiebsgruppe Industrie, Reich Group 
Industry, an official organization for 
the control of German industry 
Reichsleiter, highest NSDAP rank 
Reichsmark, the unit of German cur¬ 
rency 

Reichsminister, Reich Minister; any 
member of the Reich. Cabinet but In 
Foreign Ministry documents usually 
the Reich Foreign Minister 
Reichsorganisationsleiter, director of 
the Party Organization of the 
NSDAP (the title of Dr. Ley in the 
Party organization) 

RM, Reichsmark; Reichsminister 
SA, Sturmabteilung 
Schutzstaffel, elite corps of the 

NSDAP, used for military and police 
purposes 

SD, Sicherbeitsdienst 
Sicherheitsdienst, security service; in¬ 
telligence and counterintelligence 
agency of the SS 

SS, Schutzstaffel 

Staatssekretar, the highest career offi¬ 
cial of a Reich Ministry 
Stabsleitung, personal staff of the 
head of a central department in the 
NSDAP 

St- S., Staatssekretar 
Sturmabteilung, Storm Troops of the 
NSDAP (brown shirts) 
Sturmbannfiihrer, SA and SS rank 
equivalent to Major 
Unterstaatssekretar, Under State 
Secretary 
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IJ. St. Unterntaatssokretar 
Vbd., Yolkorhiiiid 
Vdlkerbund, Leagiu‘ of Xationn 
Volksdentsche, (dhnio Gormans, i. o., 
persons helon/^inix to the German 
cultural (‘oinmunity livinji: outside 
the frontiers of the Heieh and not 
Reich subjects 

Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, (VOMI), 
central ajrenc.v for problems con<*eru- 
iipx Volksileutsche; formed as the 
Bur(» \on Kursell in 1936, renamed 
and placed tmder SS-Oherg'ruppen- 
fiihrer I^orenz in 1937; dir€H*ted cov¬ 
ertly the iKdltical agitation of Ger¬ 
man minorities 

Volksgruppenfiihrung, leadership of a 
Volksgruppe or German national 
group outside the Reich 
W, WirtschaftsiHditische Ahteilung 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsam t, W ehrmach t 
Operations Staff, an oflBce in the 


OKW engaged in operations plan¬ 
ning 

Wehrwirtschaftsstab, War Bccmomj 
Staff, a division of (HvW, title 
changed in 19.39 to Wehrwirtschafts- 
und Rilstungsamt, Military Econ¬ 
omy and Annarnents Office 
Weseriibung, Weseriibung Slid, Wes- 
eriibung Nord, cover name for Oer« 
man operation against Denmark and 
Norway in April 19tO. Weserfilmng 
Siid referred to the (unnipation of 
Denmark and Wesenibnng Nord to 
the attack on Norway 
Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung, Kc*^ 
nomi<‘ I’oli<*y Department of the 
Foreign Ministry 

z«, to. in connetdion with; where thin 
prmsleH the tile number it imUcattHt 
that the previous papers on th<» sub- 
j<N*t have this numlM^r 
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U.St.S,Unter8taatsspkretiir 
VM, Viilkprlmnd 
Viilkerbund, Lwirup of Nations 
Volksdcntsche, i‘thiiic Gormans, i. o., 
l)erson8 belonijlni; to the Oennan 
cultural community liviiif; outside 
the frontiers of the Reich and not 
Reich subjects 

Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, (VOMI), 
central aitency for problems concern- 
inir Volksdeutsche: formed as the 
Biiro von Kursell in Ml, renamed 
and plawi under SS-Obergruppen- 
fiihrer Lorens in 1937; directed cov¬ 
ertly the political agitation of Ger¬ 
man minorities 

Volksgruppenfiihrung, leadership of a 
Volksgruppe or German national 
group outside the Reich 
W, Wlrtschaftspolltische Ablellung 
Wehrmachtfiilirungsaint, Wehrmacht 
Operations Rtalt, an office in the 


OKW engaged in ojieratlons plan* 
ning 

Wehrwirtschaftsstab, War Bconomj 
Staff, a division of OKW, title 
changed in M) to Welirwirtsclinftie 
und Rilsttmgsaiut, Militiiry bik-oie 
omy and Annanienfs Offici' 

Weseriibung, Weseriibung ,Siid, Wes* 
eriibung Nord, cover name for Oe^ 
man operation against Denmark and 
Norway in April lilR). Weseriibung 
Slid referred to the occupation of 
Dtmniark and Weseriibung Nord to 
the attack on Norway 

Wirtschaftspolitische Abteilung, Eco* 
nomic I’olicy Department ol' the 
Foreign Ministry 

zu, to, in conuwtiim with; where tbU 
prm'des the file number It Indieatea 
that the previous ppers on the sub¬ 
ject hav(‘ this number 




